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PREFACE. 


.•  " 


(TO  THE  *'!RSr  "MjUHWy 

'2  '.-':•  .   . 

tkeae  liCttors  ifiU  not  take  iban  lor  iboi^  than  thej^are 

.  i^orih, — a  simple,*  and,  I  trust,  fidthful  xecozA^ol  im* 

INresaieoa  asihej  ardse,  and  uuadeiitaaa  tlwy;Mcnfred, 

^  Bocli  as  I  conceiTctd  wuU  be  imkI  wkh  iutfltestaf  Amm; 

nb  prepazmg  them  for  ibeipMii,:!  h^re  diT66tod  them 

^of  mncli  that  could  possess  liO"  general  interest.    If 

i^cfflrtam  aUnsioBa  to  rnembera  of  mj  hmij  onrde  have 

4  been  allowed  to  stand,  it  is  onlj  baoanse  thej  arose  so 

Qnalnralljr  otit  ci  the  eireinnstaiiees  that  they  seire  to 

^^uatrate  them,  or  tbal^in  one  or  two  iastaneefl^  I  conld 

:^t  find  it  in  my  h««rt  to  out  die>i  out. 

>^  I  may  be  peinutted  to  aUnde  to  the  snbfect  of  manj 

3efleetiaBs  in  these  Tolomee— 4ie  Hteral  aecomplish- 

9ent  oi  propheqr,  as  displayed  in  the  actual  condition 

.;fif  £g7pt,^£dotn,  and  Syria.    CMhers  have  boame  their 

'^^sthnony ;  it  is  but  adding  a  stone  to  the  cairn,  yet  I 

^axmot,  and  ought  not,  to  withhold  nine* 

Jz  '  embrace  with  pleasure  this  opportunity  of  ei^»ss^ 


iv  PREFACE. 

ing  my  sincere  acknowledgments  for  the  uniform 
courtesy  and  kindness  I  experienced  during  my  recent 

tour.     To Tibaldi,  Esq.,  of  Alexandria,  and  his 

amiable  lady, — ^to  Colonel  Campbell,  her  Majesty's 
Consul-General  in  Egypt, — ^to  M.  Piozin,  Vice-Consul, 
^-to  Dr.  Walne,  John  Hannay,  Esq.,  and  the  Her. 
Theophilus  Lieder,  at  Cairo; — ^to  the  Reverend  the 
American  Mission^rjeft,  and  Moore,    Esq.,    at 

Jerusalem  ;«-^and  to  I^tha^lael  Moore,  Esq.,  British 

•*••  ••••     • 

Consul  .at-*Bd^i;it|  (w3iofi€t*'p(iaftBsies  I  regret  having 
been  j>re^0jlle3  from  personali3r  'acknowledging,) — mj 

peculiar  thanks  are  due.    Oil 'my*. obligations  to  Mr 

•  • 

Farren,  Cpnsul-General  in  Syria,  I  *will  not  dwell  in 


deceale 

Wardlaw*  jKamsay;  tl^*  oHppitnibn  of  the  greater  part 

of  my  tour.   '••./.•!*/••* 

If  excellent  abilities  and  sound  judgment,  expand- 
ing  and  maturing  every  day-if  singular  genius  for 
music  and  drawing,  and  a  general  love  for  the  fine 
arts,  balanced  by  an  enlightened  taste  for  science  and 
natural  philosophy — ^if  sweetness  of  temper,  a  warm, 
kind  heart,  and  sincere  but  unostentatious  religious 
principle — ^be  qualities  to  render  a  character  attractive 
and  estimable,  and  to  enhance  the  sorrow  of  surviving 
friends  for  the  loss  of  one  who,  if  spared  by  an  all-wise 
Providence,  would  have  been  a  blessing  to  his  family 
and  an  ornament  to  society — such  a  character,  such 
qualities^  were  Mr.  Bamsay^s. 


PREFACE.  Y 

I  have  extracted  from  Ms  priyate  jonmaly  and  ap* 
pended  to  the  pTesent  work,  in  the  shape  of  notes, 
many  passages  which,  I  think,  will  be  read  with  interest 
bj  eveiy  one  into  whose  hands  these  volumes  may  falL 

Haighj  Feb.  1838. 


(TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION.) 

In  sending  forth  these  Letters,  probablj  for  tlie  last 
time,  I  have  carefully  reyised  them,  and  appended  a 
few  additional  notes  where  occasion  presented  itself 
Certain  speculations — ^which  I  would  not  be  understood 
to  insist  upon  with  so  much  earnestness  as  I  did  nine 
years  ago — ^have  been  allowed  to  remain ;  others,  which 
more  recent  research  has  disproved,  have  been  omitted. 
My  journey  was  nndertaken,  and  the  record  of  it  pub* 
lished,  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  works  of 
BosseUini,  Wilkinson,  and  Biinsen  on  Egypt,  and  of 
Dr.  Robinson  on  Palestine — ^works  invaluable  to  the 
student  at  home  and  the  traveller  abroad,  and  with 
which  the  expectation  of  Europe  already  classes  the 
labours  of  Lepsius*  Had  it  been  my  fortune  to  possess 
guides  like  these  during  my  wanderings  in  the  East, 
the  volume,  which  I  now  finally  dismiss,  would  have 
been  more  deserving  of  the  fiEivour  with  which  it  has 
been  honoured  by  the  public 

Saighj  1  Jamary^  1847* 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 


DuBiKa  the  ten  years  that  have  elapsed  since  I  last  revised 
and  annotated  the  present  volume,  much  progress  has  been 
effected  in  the  path  of  Egyptian  and  Syrian  research ;  im- 
portant discoveries  have  been  made,  and  interesting  specola- 
tions  started,  which  have  thrown  additional  and  ever  increas- 
ing light  upon  the  histoiy  of  the  early  world  and  upon  the 
Scriptures.  I  would  mention  three  works  in  particular,  th^ 
supplementary  volume  by  Dr.  Eobinson  recording  his  latest 
^Itesearches'  in  Palestine,  the  *  Sinai  and  Palestine*  of  Canon 
Stanley,  and  Mr.  Porter's  ^  Pive  Tears  in  Damascus,'  m 
lumng  especially  contributed  to  this  object, — ^with  a  r«tera- 
tion  of  mj  regret  that  the  tour  zeeorded  in  tiiese  pages  wa§ 
of  such  eariy  date  as  to  preclude  me  &om  the  advantage 
of  following  in  the  track  of  such  keen  and  original  observen 
as  these  gentlemen  and  their  immediate  predecessors. 

Of  the  former  of  the  works  just  mentioned,  the  additional 
Besearches  of  Dr.  Sobinson,  it  is  enough  to  isay  that  the 
learning  and  acute  observation  displayed  in  it  render  it  a 
worthy  eompamon  in  all  respects  to  the  volumes  which  have 
already  appeared  by  the  same  distinguahed  anther:—- Mr. 
Stanley's  ^  Sinai  and  Palestine'  exhibits  througheut  the  mxmk 
winning  union  of  scfaolardnp  and  giaoe,  and  is  original  asid 
suggestive  to  the  highest  degree;  it  ought  to  be  the  com- 
panion of  every  traveller  to  those  regions,  whether  bent  on 
scientific  inquiry,  or  pilgrimising  in  simple  devotion  to  the 
Holy  Places  of  the  elder  or  younger  Covenant :— WhUe  Mr. 


til 

Farter  has  te  tlie  firit  time  tettflhed  «  wtth 
aeeimte  aeeonmt  of  DnnamcoM,  thtdb  Mm^  and  lovdiait  of 
oiliesy  ondofifBiifiighboiiiliood;  wiHi  much  new  infomuitioii 
regarding'  Iiobmon;  wA  tiio  zeaiilta  of  %  panonal  aioont 
ttid  ezaminataon  of  Mofont  Hamon ;  and  witli  t  fiatiier  and 
nioro  fi^  deacr^tion  of  ft  great  portion  of  tlio  iwj  uitoiea^ 
ing  protineo  of  tiie  Hannm,  tiie  aneifint  Aozanitiay  BoMl  of 
Damaactui. 

Of  the  dificoTmeB  aetnalfy  ^ected  during  tiie  laet  t&w 
Tears,  I  may  nentiosi  tlioae  of  Lepema  and  otben  at  tbo 
FyramidSy  which  have  repealed  to  na  the  yaat  aepnlcliral  ex* 
esv&ticiui  and  the  magnificent  aarcophag^  fflwhTining  tod 
nmmmieB  of  the  Boll  Apia;  and  tiie  tomba  of  the  afeato 
officera  of  i^  PhanuAs  who  built  the  l^ranuda,  all  of  them 
deeping  in  silent  ftttendanoe  around  their  ancient  lofdii^ 
awaitn^  their  common  reaonectiony— ihe  identification  of 
Bo^im,  or  Hhe  Two  Wella,'  the  aceno  of  Joaeph'a  tiait  to 
his  brethren  and  of  lua  deliyerj  to  the  Hidianiteay  bj  Mr. 
Tan  de  Yelde  and  Dr.  Bobinson, — the  identiflcatioQ  of 
!KnmauB  and  of  Fella  (among  nnmerooa  aitea  of  leaser  inte- 
rest) hj  Dr.  Bobinaosi  during  his  recent  joan!ie7,-*the^  dia- 
corerj  of  a  circular  or  ring  temple  on  the  Eaatwn  aummit 
of  Mount  Hermonr— the  rerj  tem^e  of  Baal,  facing  the 
rising  Bun,  from  whidi  the  mountam  deriyed  ita  ancient 
name  of  Baal-Hermon — perhaps  the  earliest  relie  of  the 
primcYid  Syrian  worship  now  existing-^bj  Mr.  Porfcur, — and 
tbe  detmled  deaeripti<ms  giren  by  that  genHemani  and  also 
by  Dr.  Bobinson,  of  tiie  very  cariona  monument  at  Harmd, 
near  the  Orontes,  on  the  road  from  Baalbee  to  Bibtoh,  of 
which '^  first  published  account  was  giren  in  a  note  to  tfaeae 
IraTdfly  (p.  484,  wfra^)  nearly  twenty  yeara  ago,  from  tiie 
mformation  of  Mr.  DsRen. 

Amoi^  tte  i^eeulatbiM  which  hxm  thrown  additioiial 


interest  on  Turiotu  scenes  described  in  this  Tolmne^  I  wddd 
specify,  i.  The  suggestion  bj  which  the  learned  Bittet  htm 
attempted  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  daims  of  G«bel  Serbal 
and  of  Gtebel  Monsa  to  be  considered  the  troe  Sinair-4d6a* 
tifying  (that  is  to  say)  Gebel  Serbal  with  the  *  Mount  ci 
God/  the  scene  of  the  early  worship  of  the  tribes  d  tiie 
desert,  referred  to  in  Ezod.,  iii.  1 ;  iy.  27 ;  and  Gebel  Moasa 
and  its  dependencies  with  the  mount  of  Sinai,  from  whence 
the  Law  was  delivered  to  Moses,  and  before  which  the  Is* 
raeUtes  encamped  in  the  phun  Er  Baha, — ^the  Valley  of  Fasan 
representing  under  this  hypothesis  the  valley  of  Bephidim, 
and  the  hiU  of  Earan  the  hiU  on  which  Moses  stood  and 
prayed  during  the  battle  with  the  Amalehites ;  a  suggestion 
which  might  almost  be  termed  the  happiest  in  the  whole 
range  of  German  criticism, — ^ii.  The  theory  of  Mr*  Stanley 
(which,  startling  as  it  may  at  first  appear,  commends  itself 
strongly  to  conviction)  that  Ejidesh-Bamea,  the  last  great 
resting-place  of  the  Israelites  before  their  final  departure 
for  Palestine,  and  the  scene  of  the  rebellion  of  Korah  and 
of  the  death  of  Miriam  and  Aaron,  must  be  fixed  at  Fetra ; 
with  which  I  may  associate  the  argument  of  the  same 
accomplished  traveller  to  prove  that  the  meeting  of  Abraham 
with  Helchizedek,  and  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  took  place  at, 
and  on,  Mount  Gerizim,  and  that  Hermon  was  the  scene  of 
the  Transfiguration, — And,  iii.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Porter 
that  the  .older,  simpler,  and  more  massive  edifices  of  the 
Hauran— the  private  houses,  city-walls,  and  stone  gateSi 
described  in  general  terms  at  pp.  291  sqq.,  infra^  in  the  present 
volume,  and  in  fuller  detail  in  Mr.  Sorter's  own  travels— 
may  daim  a  much  higher  antiquity  than  has  hitherto  been 
conceded  to  them,  and  remain  to  us,  in  fact,  as  remnants  of 
the  ''  fenced  cities"  and  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  that 
giant  race,  the  subjects  of  Og  King  of  Bashan,  who  ruled 


§mat  the  legions  eMt  of  ftbe  Jovd«n  at  the  tioM  of  the  adfonl 
.of  the  TimelitwL 

To  ham  contributed  thus  largely  to  the  elacidation  of 
Siieced  etoxy,  and  to  tiie  treaame  of  &eta  and  memoriea  laid 
Tq>  for  the  meditation  of  earneet  men,  would  xepaj  the  labour 
of  a  J^&time : — And  if  I  mentian  in  this  place,  and  in  aneh 
aaaoGiation,  that  the  honour  of  the  guari  diacorerjr  ct  the 
plain  Er  Baha  in  front  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  fint  identi* 
fieation  of  it  as  the  flcene  of  the  encampment  of  the  laiaelitea 
dnriog  the  giting  of  the  Law,  haa  been  assigned  to  myself  in 
1837,  and  to  Br.  Bobinson  in  1888,  aa  sncoessiTe^  although 
independent  obserrers,  by  Mr.  Stanley  in  his  recent  Tolume;* 
andtibat  Mr.  Stanley,in  alluding  to  me  aa  "the  only trtTeller 
who  has  carefully  described  the  eastern  shores"  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  has  accepted  my  identification  of  the  "  tomba** 
from  whence  the  man  with  an  undean  spirit,  whose  name 
was  Legioni  issued  forth  to  oppose  our  Saviour's  arriyal  in 
the  country  of  the  Ghuboenes— of  the  "  mountain"  on  whidi 
the  herd  of  many  swine  were  feeding — and  of  the  **  steep 
]^aoe*'  or  declivity  down  which  they  ran  violently  into  the 
sea,  and  perished  in  the  waters — as  well  as  of  the  "  city"  out 
of  .which  the  inhabitants  came  thronging  to  meet  Jesus,  and 
beaooght  him  to  depart  out  of  their  coasts,t — it  is  from  feel- 
ings of  deep  gratification  at  the  thought  that  I  have  been  per- 
mitted, by  the  blessing  of  Ck>d,  although  travelling  as  a  mere 
pilgrim  and  in  the  flush  and  fervour  of  immature  youth,  to 
contribute  thus  much — ^more  than  I  ever  expected  or  was 
entitled  to  hope  for — towards  the  illustration  of  the  tope* 
graphy  of  the  Bible. 

It  is,  in  truth,  a  characteristic  of  youth  to  attach  undue 
importance  to  whatever  lies  on  the  surfiioe  of  thingi,  or 

*  See  Additional  Notes,  p.  zyiiL,  v^rxu 
t  Additioaiil  Hotes,  p.  zxtL,  u^/n. 


fattonthd  imagmalioii  byftpprorinmiaDgloiliapyKiMMjrftftt 
the  near  and  the  remote,  the  earthly  and  ^0  dmno  ■  in 
ignoranoe  or  disregard  of  those  roles  of  sober  sad  eorrective 
critidsm,  the  disei^Hne  oi  reason,  whieh,  eaa^uslyaiiid  tev^ 
rently  applied,  in  due  deference  to  lawftd  Authority  for  Ite 
aseertainment  <£  fiict  and  the  regokttion  of  opu»m,  are  our 
sorest  safegnard  against  eredulily  and  error.  Hadlwxittea 
die  ^Qsoing  *  Letters'  twenty  years  later,  I  should  have  been 
ini»e  slow  to  recognise  a  speeial  folflhnieat  of  piopbeqri& 
die  exisiing  ruins  of  Pefera,  Bosrah,  and  Amnion ;  I  should 
ha?e  q^ken  miHk  less  dogmatisBi  and  assurance  wilii  regard 
to  the  litersl  restoration  of  the  Jews  and  other  points  of  • 
more  genecal  or  hisfanical  character,  equally  as  yet  in  the  womb 
of  tiflie^  respecting  whidb,  and  the  'prqihecaes  xelaliBg  io 
them,the  judgments  of  the  nisest  and  holiest  max  have  been 
at  variance,  and  the  precise  interprdation  ci  which  would 
appear,  in  fiiot,  intended  to  be  reser?ed,  until  made  dear  by 
folfilment,  aaongthe  secret  coonselsof  the  Most  High.  As 
respects  the  ancient  cities  abore  alluded  to,  I  aciay  at  least 
remark,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Stenley,  i^t^the  warnings  de» 
liTered  by  *  holy  men  of  dd'  were  aimed,  not  against  stodcs 
and  stones,  but  then,  aaatwsys,  against  liting  souk  and  sins^ 
whether  of  men  or  of  neiliims ;"  and  that,  while,  in  a  genend 
point  of  new,  tiie  extinction  of  the;  power  and  polity  of 
PlMsnicia,  Ejgypt,  Edom,  and  other  aacieni  empoes,  ^ 
Bounced  by  the  prophets,  is  a  Uving  prmrf  of<  tine  diTUie 
fereknowledge and  of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  ^te 
narrow  the  aeope  of  these  sublime  Tisiona  to  the  actual 
buildings  and  sites  of  the  cities"  which  represent  tiiese  obip 
pirss,  ''is  as  unwarranted  by  fiicts  as  it  is  mistaken  in  idea. 
fitdm,''  for  exaai^ple^  ^has  probably  never  ceased  is  be  a 
populous,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  flourishing  town; . .  Tyre,'* 
when  destroyed*  *^  has  been  always  speedily  rebuilt," — ^'  and 


thenibi  id  ike  empire  of  Tjie,  eombined  nith  tiie  lemal 
fiod  contiBimoe  ef  tiie  town  ef  Tjne,  is  tliiiB  a  strikiDg  in- 
staaoe  of  the  monl  tnd  poetMol,  m  dManct  from  the  litard 
end  pfoeai0,  aeooaqpHshment  of  the  Frophefticel  Beriplui'ee. 
The  wame  aignment/'  eonti&iiee  Hr.  Btsnlej,  "applies  inA 
graaler  or  Ims  ftrce  to  the  propheeiefl  agsmat  Aeealon,  Da- 
onuMous  and  Fetra^  as  weH  as  to  those  of  nUeh  tiie  fulfil- 
meat  k  supposed  te  be  yet  fatme.  If  theieriTalofthese 
citiesy  after  thor  temporarj  destraotbo,  shows  flmt  we  aze 
not  to  press  Ae  letter  of  prophecj  beyond  ito  professed 
object,  so  also  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  tiie  Bomans 
shows  that  no  expectationB  of  its  future  prosperity  can  be 
feiBided  <m  |Hopfaeeies  uttered  long  before  that  time  in  re- 
lereoee  to  its  restoration  by  Bsra.  Itisposobletiiatyinthe 
^^mges  of  tiie  Turkish  empiroi  Pialestine  may  again  become 
a  civSised  country,  imder  Chreek  or  Latin  influences;  that 
the  Jewish  race,  so  wonderifblly  presenred,  maj  yet  hare 
anotiier  stage  of  national  eziateDee  opened  to  tiiem ;  that 
they  may  onee  more  obtsin  possession  of  their  natiTe  land, 
and  invest  it  with  an  interest  greater  tiian  it  could  hare 
under  any  other  dreumatences.  But  the  locslxties  of  (Syria, 
no  leas  than  common  sense  and  piety,  ifsm  ns  against  con* 
founding  these  speculations  with  drrine  rerelationB,  or  agsinst 
staking  tiie  trutii  of  Christianity  and  the  autiiority  of  the 
Sacred  Bee<«ds  on  tiie  dbances  of  local  and  pditicsl  rerohu 
tioas.  The  curse  on  Ascslon  must  hsTe  expired  befiire  the 
time  w^en  it  became  the  zendenee  of  the  Herods  and  tiie 
eenrt  of  tiie  Omsaden.  Xf  Fetra  under  tiie  Boman  empue 
lose  JsAo  a  gieat  thoroughfare  of  Sastem  trsffie,  and  is  now 
again,  after  a  kmg  intertaL  of  desertion,  the  yeariy  resort  of 
Buropean  tramBecs,  it  is  dear  that  the  w(»ds  'None  MB. 
fasstiirougbit  fin*  ever  and  eter,*  cannot  be  extended  beyond 
flielilioftiieraeeofBMm.  In  like  manner  tiie  curtun  of  pro- 
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phecj  fails  on  the  Holy  City,  when  '  Jerusalem  was  trodden 
down'  by  the  armies  of  Titus.  Its  successiye  reyiyalB  undei^ 
Hadrian,  Constantino,  Omar,  and  Q-od&ey,  as  well  as  its 
present  degradation,  and  its  future  vicissitudes,  are  alike 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  Sacred  Yolume."-— I  would  not  be 
understood  as  subscribing  to  these  views  in  absolute  unre- 
serve ;  but  their  importance  in  themselves,  and  their  value 
as  a  corrective  to  the  somewhat  crude  assumptions  for  which 
I  would  now  apologise,  have  induced  me  to  subjoin  them 
here,  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  for  the  consideration  of 
my  readers. 

In  concluding  these  observations,  I  wish  I  could  report 
the  state  of  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land  as  more  settled  and 
prosperous  than  at  the  period  when  I  last  sent  forth  thi^ 
volume.  Egypt  is  much  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Mohammed 
Ali;  but  Syria  has  never  regained  the  comparative  security 
for  Hfe  and  property  which  the  iron  rule  of  Ibrahim  Pasha 
bestowed  upon  her.  Tourists,  formerly  few  and  &r  between, 
have  multiplied  in  the  Levant,  and  the  satellites  ever  at- 
tendant  on  their  pleasure  swarm  proportionably.  The  con- 
vents, with  which  pilgrims  were  £a.in  to  content  themselves 
in  a  former  day,  have  been  superseded  by  hotels  and  lodging- 
houses — even  at  Jerusalem.  The  desert  route  from  Cairo 
to  Suez  is  traversed  by  omnibuses ;  Suez  has  become  a  town ; 
and  the  ''Wells  of  Moses,"  so  dreary  and  desolate  when  j 
encamped  beside  them  on  our  first  evening  in  Arabia,  are 
now  a  scene  of  gardens  and  palm-groves,  "  the  Eichmond  of 
Suez."  All  is  change  so  far,  though  change  merely  on  the 
surface.  But  as  we  advance  northwards,  insecurity  appears 
to  prevail  everywhere  beyond  the  beaten  track — the  diificul- 
ties  of  access  to  Fetra  and  Palmyra  are  far  greater  than  pre- 
viously to  1838 — ^the  ruins  of  Jerash  and  the.  interesting 
regions  east  of  the  Jordan  are  unapproachable  except  at 
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jsnormous  priceB  through  the  independenoe  and  npaeitj  of 
the  inhabitanta— and  the  zeoent  TolmneB  of  Mr*  Porter  ex* 
hibit  the  hazard  attendant  on  exploration  of  the  Moalem 
districts  of  the  Hanran.  The  t^  nuumera  and  feelinga  of 
the  Syrian  population  would  appear  to  hare  deteriorated, 
parifiouu  with  their  loss  of  securify  for  the  present  and  of 
hope  for  the  future.  In  towns  and  districts  where  I  met 
with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  good  will,  tmsting  myself 
alone  day  after  day  with  the  natiyes,  without  escort  and  in 
utter  undisguise,  and  'frequently  rambling  (as  we  all  did)^ 
alone  and  unarmed,  in  different  directions  in  guest  of  objects 
of  interest  and  amusement,  I  read  of  insults  and  contumely, 
robbery  and  attempts  at  mnrder.  Giving  the  fullest  weight 
to  the  controlling  influence  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  as  affecting 
the  great  tribes  of  the  Syrian  desert  and  the  popuktion 
generally,  I  cannot  think  that  the  courtesy,  so  simple  and 
cordial,  which  I  uniformly  experienced  from  indiyiduals 
during  my  journey  in  1837,  could  hare  been  the  mere  re- 
sult of  terror  and  simulation ;  and  the  only  conclusion  I  can 
come  to  in  explanation  of  the  change  is  that  which  I  have 
above  indicated. 

Of  the  companions  of  my  wanderings— always  pleasurably 
remembered  by  me— some  are  dead,  others  I  have  lost  sight 
of.  Sheikh  Hussein,  the  chief  of  the  Alouins,  is  still  living, 
a  slave  to  avarice, — ^hia  son  Mohammed,  who  received  us  at 
the  camp  near  Mount  Seir  with  simple  grace,  a  boy  at  that 
time  of  twelve  years  old,  in  his  little  ^red  robe  of  honour, 
is  now  practically  the  leader  of  the  tribe,  and  Mr.  Stanley 
speaks  gratefully  of  ''the  aknost  princely  courtesy*'  which 
he  showed  to  him  during  his  journey.  Of  my  friend  Sheikh 
.  Hussein,  of  the  Towara — ^the  model  of  a  Bedouin  for  honour, 
courage,  and  generosity,  and  with  whom  it  was  impossible  to 
ive  in  association  without  becoming  warmly  attached  to  him 
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—•I  hum  hecfd  Botimg  tat  eevoral  jmn.    TonUeb,  Urn 
kindly  and  0iBq>b»hettrtody  irlio  was  in  dcriining  hedth  in 
164&,  k  j^bably  iettd  long  agow     Our  aerfantft,  Hadji 
Aehine^  fiasasa  fho  neRy-haarfcedy  the  'SnowbaiUay'  the 
Gheak  Giofgio^  and  €iiheE%  if  BtiU  alive^  moat  nov  be  grey* 
bearded  moiu    Abdallab,  tbe  Ntibian,  waa  HviBg  at  AkxazH 
d»a  not  long  ago^aa  gaily  attiiedaa  ever.    MiBsiae  atill  oox^       I 
doolia  hia  hotel  ob  Feosa,  and  is  well,  proapefDua^  and  respected. 
I  miglit  apeak  of  otbens  and  of  otber  mattwi  oemieetod 
with  my  pilgrimage^-"-4»nt  I  beve  detained  tiK»  1^^ 
great  lengtii  already^  and  muat  faring  tbia  psoloi^^  pro*        | 
logne  to  a  doae. 

IkmmMy  Jmuaryf  1858* 
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men  I  xGYised  Uiefle  Tmrda  in  1847, 1  added  ^irkRW 
pafcea  tbjooglaoiit  the  Tofauaa^  P^g  ^  ^^  i^P  ^  ^^ 
jonmey  sucn  further  information  in  an  abridged  form  ae 
recent  reaearcli  bad  elidteds  and  I  abonld  bare  done  the 
like  on  the  present  occasion,  bad  it  not  been  rendered  im- 
posnUe  by  tbe  &ct  tkat  the  entiie  Tolnme  waa  ateieo* 
^fjwd  at  we  period  of  tbe  former  refiaioOy  and  atOl  re- 
mamB  bo.  My  onlj  resoorce  ifl»  tberefare,  to  append  to  tbie 
neboe  bucH  ooe^rvations  of  my  own,  and  aneh  esteaela  firom 
the  works  aboTe  mentioned,  and  from  otber%  ae  I  sbooli 
bare  visbed  to  bring  into  eonaeetion  vitti  my  own  deserip* 
turns  or  speonktimis^  b^  vaj  ef  eoneetion  ev  Shiatrstioo^ 
]tt4  the  ease  been  dilbmit  The  ineonYenieneeamiiig  from 
the  separation  of  these  additions  from  the  pages  to  which 
they  respectiYely  refer  will  be  fomid,  indeed,  to  be  consider- 
ably remedied  by  an  Index  whiob  baa  bewk  added  te  tiiis 
edition  for  the  first  time  by  the  present  publisher. 

P4Q1 98«— Qxeat  temple  of  Canute. 

I  quote  lbs  VSiawmf  torn  Mias  Maztnean,  with  xeapeet  to  the 
WMtana  paofi^km  of  this  temple,  b«ill  by  Besostria :— '^uoe  oorioas 
incident  I  most  BBsaAioa.  A  atcne  bat  mBea  eat,  in  mon  than  one 
place,  from  the  wall  of  the  old  Pharaonic  propylon;  and  looking  in 
at  the  bakat,  I  aaor  andi^toed  and  pamted  bloeka,  bailt  into  tlie 
interior ;  renmants  ol  a  Ml  eadiar  time^  ised  as  material" — JSastem 
U/f,  Pfmni  amL  Poi^,,  p.  215,  edit*  U5XL 

pAAE*ljfc7>>^T6Hala  of  Bhaambid  i  ec^losasi  statues  ef  Baimesea. 

Wm  VarliBeatt  states  jeepeeting  the  moat  northem  of  these 
stitnas  as  follows: — ^^The  aand  slopes  up  from  the  half-cleared 
eekaoee  to  tbe  chin  of  the  noi^hezmmoat  eotossns.  *.  •  TYben.  I  had 
leaehad  the  eldn,  I  {bvmd  that  a  part  of  tbe  lower  jaw,  reaching  half 
wi;^  ap  tbe  lower  lap,  was  composed  of  the  mod  and  straw  of  which 
mde  hn^  ace  made.  There  had  evidently  been  a  fanlt  in  the 
bI0b^  which  was  sapplied  by  1^  material  It  waa  most  beautifullj 
Bcnlded.  Ae  beasty  of  the  enrres  of  these  great  ftces  is  aurpriaing 
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in  the  stone ;  the  fidelity  of  the  rounding  of  the  muscles,  and  the  « 
grace  of  the  flowing  lines  of  the  cheek  and  jaw :  but  it  was  yet  more 
wonderful  in  such  a  material  as  mud  and  straw.  I  cannot  doubt  that 
this  chin  and  lip  were  moulded  when  the  material  was  in  a  soft 
state.  .  .  Part  of  the  dress  of  the  second  Osiride  on  the  right  hand, 
entering  the  temple,  is  composed  of  this  same  material,  as  smoothly 
carved  and  nicely  wrought  as  the  chin  oyerhead.  On  examining 
closely,  we  founa  that  uiis  layer  of  mud  and  straw  covered  some 
cluseUmg  within.  The  artist  had  been  carving  the  folds  of  the  dress, 
when  he  came  upon  a  fault  in  the  stone  which  stopped  his  work  till 
he  supplied  a  surface  of  material  which  he  could  mould." — Eastern 
U/e,  pp.  119, 120. 

Page  156. — ^Pyramids  of  Cheops  and  Mycerinus. 

Colonel  Yvse,  I  may  add,  discovered  the  name  of  Cheops,  in 
hieroglyphical  characters,  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  the  sarcopna^jus 
and  mummy  of  Mycerinus,  inscribed  with  his  name,  in  the  Third 
pyramid.  The  mummy,  and  some  fragments  of  the  wooden  co£Bin 
wnich  immediately  enclosed  it,  are  now  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  interesting  tombs  and  exca- 
vations recently  discovered  near  the  Pyramids.  In  one  of  these  the 
{;old  ring^of  Cheops  was  found,  inscribed  with  his  cartouche,  or  name 
in  hieroglyphics.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Abbott,  at 
Cairo. 

Page  172.— El  Murgha. 

This  is  the  Wady  Murk&  of  Mr.  Stanley. 

Page  175,  note  *. — Sinaitic  inscriptions. 

Mr«  Porster's  work  has  since  been  published,  with  others  in 
sec^uence  to  it, — exhibiting  great  learning  and  ingenuity,  but  re- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Arabic  and  Oriental  tongaes 
which  places  it  above  the  criticism  of  ordinary  readers. 

Page  179,  vote  *. — Gebel  Serbal,  and  the  question  whether  or  not 

it  be  the  Sinai  of  the  Exodus. 

^  On  this  subject  I  transcribe  from  Mr.  Stanle;^'s  '  Sinai  and  Pales- 
tine,' pp.  40  sqq. : — "  There  reirains  the  question  whether  there  is 
any  solution  of  the  rival  claims  c^  SerbM  and  Gebel  Mousa,  which 
ean  give  to  each  a  place  in  the  sacred  history.  Such  an  attempt  has 
been  made  by  Bifter,  who  with  his  usual  union  of  diffidence  and 
learning,  suggests  th^  possibili^  that  Serb&l  may  have  been  'the 
Mount  of  God,'*  the  sanctuary  of  the  heathen  tribes  of  the  I)esert,*r— 
already  sacred  before  Israel  came,  and  that  to  which  Pharaoh  would 
understand  that  they  were  going  their  long  journev  into  the  Wil- 
derness for  sacrifice.  It  may  then  have  been  the  Wftdy  Peirftn  that 
witnessed  the  battle  of  Bephidim,  the  building  of  the  ALtar  on 

«*•  Exodus,  ffi.1;  iv.Sr." 
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the  luB,  and  the  visit  of  Jetliro,  and  after  this  loof  panae,  m  *tktB 
third  laontV  ther  may  agdu  have  mored  forwanfto  'Smai.*  te 
duster  of  Gebd  Mousa.  There  are  two  pointa  gained  \j  m  anok 
solation ;  first,  that  Sinai  ina(f  then  be  identified  vitli  Qeoel  Hooaig 
vithoat  the  difficulty,  otherwise  considerable,  that  the  Banati?» 
briiigs  the  Israelites  through  the  two  most  striking  featmea  of  tha 
Desert — ^W4dy  FeirAn  and  SerbAl— without  any  notioe  of  the  fiMi; 
and,  secondly,  that  it  gives  a  scene,  at  least  in  some  reapeeta  wett- 
suited,  for  the  encampment  at  Hephidim,  the  moat  rranarirable  wfakk 
occurred  before  the  nnal  one  in  mmt  of  8inai  itaelL  How  far  the 
narratiye  itself  contains  sufficient  grounds  for  such  a  distjnetioa 
between  the  two  mountains  is,  in  our  nresent  state  of  knowledn 
very  uncertain.  If  'Horeb'  be  taken  for  the  eeneric  name  of  ue 
whole  range,  and  not  necessarily  as  identical  with  ffinai,  then  there  ia 
only  one  passage  left  (Exod.  xxiy.  13, 16)  in  which,  in  the  pmeat 
text, '  the  Mount  of  Goid'  is  identified  with  '  Sinai ;'  and  even  ii  Horeb 
be  identified  with  Sinai,  yet  the  variations  of  the  Septuannt  on  tIJa 
point  show  how  easily  the  title  of  one  mountain  nughtjbe  assumed 
into  the  text  as  the  title  of  the  other  after  the  dbtinction  between 
the  two  had  been  foi^tten.  In  Exod.  iiL  1,  where  'the  Mountdn 
of  God'  occurs  in  the  present  Hebrew  text,  it  is  omitted  in  the  LXX, 
(though  not  in  the  iJexandrian  MS. ;)  as  in  Exod.  xix.  3,  where  it 
occurs  in  the  LXX,  it  is  omitted  in  the  Hebrew  text.  This  would 
agree  well  with  the  slight  topographical  details  of  the  battle.  In 
every  passage  where  Sinai,  and  Horeb,  and  the  Mount  of  God,  and 
Mount  Paran  are  spoken  of,  the  Hebrew  word 'Hor*  for  *  mountain' 
is  invariabk  used.*  But  in  Exod.  xvii.  9, 10,  in  the  account  of  the 
battle  of  Kephidim,  the  word  used  is  'Gibeah,'  rightlv  translated 
*hiU.'  Every  one  who  has  seen  the  vsllev  of  Eeir&n  wiu  at  once  re* 
co^iise  the  propriety  of  the  term,  if  applied  to  the  rocky  eminence 
wmch  commands  the  palm-grove,  and  on  which,  in  early  Christian 
times,  stood  the  church  and  palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Paran.  Thus  tf 
we  can  attach  any  credence  to  the  oldest  known  tradition  of  the 
Peninsula,  that  Bephidim  is  the  same  as  Paran,  then  Bephidim,  'the 
resting-place,'  is  the  natural  name  for  the  paradise  of  the  JBedoums  in 
the  adjacent  palm-grove;  then  the  hill  of  the  Church  of  Paran  may 
fsMj  be  imagmed  to  be  'the  hill'  on  which  Moses  stood,  deriving  m 
earhest  consecration  from  the  altar  which  he  built ;  the  Amaleutea 
may  thus  have  naturally  fought  for  the  oasis  of  the  Desert,  and  the 
sanctuju^  of  their  gods ;  ana  Jethro  may  well  have  found  his  kinsmen 
encampinj^  after  their  long  joumev,  amongst  the  palms  'before  the 
Mount  of  God,'  and  acknowledgea  that  the  Lord  was  greater  even 
than  all  the  gods  who  had  from  ancient  days  been  thought  to  dwell 
on  the  lofty  peaks  which  overhung  their  encampment.  And  then  the 
ground  is  clear  for  the  second  start,  descrioed  in  the  following 
chapter.  '  They  departed'  horn.  EephicQm,  and  came  to  the  Desert  €f 
Smai,  and  'pitched  in  the  Wilderness;  'and  there  Israel  encamped 
before  the  Mount.'— ^orf.  xix.  2." 

"*  In  Ezod.  zxiv.  4,  it  is  the  same  word,  though  mutransUted  *hiU.'* 
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"U;'  MBdndes  Mr.  Stanler,  f  the  Wkdr  Fetrin,  &om  its  pahn- 
Bove  aad  its  brook,  foe  marked  out  as  the  mst  long  haltii^-pkuoe  of 
Ssxael,  tiie  liigk  Tallejrs  of  Gebel  Moasa  with  their  abundant  mrmgi 
no  less  mack  out  the  seocmd.  The  great  thcHWO^hfare  of  the  Descat^ 
tbe  loosest,  and  widest,  and  most  eoatinnons  ot  all  the  valley,  iks 
Wa<ify  Es-SheykK  would  lead  the  great;  bulk  of  the  host,  witk  the 
flocks  and  herds,  by  the  more  acoessiHe  though  more  dnuitons  roate 
into  the  eentrai  uplaBd ;  ndiilst  the  diief s  of  the  people  wo«ld  nowsl 
dire^  to  the  same  point  by  the  Nakb  Howy,  ajoid  all  would  meet  in 
tiie  W&dy  Er-Edhdi,  the  *^ick»ed  ^ain'  in  front  of  the  mag&ifieedfc 
fliiis  of  tk  Eds  Sas&feh.'' 

PifiE  185. — ^Monnt  Sinai;  the  Convent. 

I  ought  to  have  desoribed  the  Convent  as  "of  the  Transfignrar 
tion,"-^not,  as  in  tbe  text^  and  as  frequently  is  done  by  traveUers^ 
«of  St.  Catherine.'* 

Page  198.— Tiew  from  the  summit  of  Gebel  Katerin. 

I  was  wrong  in  stating  that  Gebel  Serbal  is  visible  from  this 
elevation.  The  mountain  I  mistook  for  it  was  the  double  peak  of 
W-Bsxkt-^Sianley,  p.  77. 

Page  194. — ^The  plain  £1  Eaha,  in  front  of  Snai. 

**  How  little,*'  remarks  Canon  Stanley,  "  could  have  been  the  desire 
of  finding  a  place  which  should  realise  the  general  impressions  of  the 
scene ;  how  the  great  event  which  has  m^e  Sinai  famous  was  for- 
gotten in  the  search  after  traces  of  special  incidents,  of  which  ther^ 
eould  be  no  memorial,  and  in  the  discovery  of  which  there  could  be 
no  real  instruction,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  fact  that,  amonssl 
all  the  pilgrims  who  visited  Mount  Dinai  for  so  many  eentniies,  haroly 
one  noticed,  and  not  one  paid  any  attention  to  the  great  pliun  of  Er- 
Bdheh.  And  yet  it  is  the  very  feature  which,  since  the  time  that  it 
was  (we  may  almost  say)  first  discovered  by  Lord  Lindsaj  and  Dr. 
Eobinson,  must  strike  any  thoughtful  observer  as  the  pomt  in  the 
whole  range  the  most  illustrative  of  Israelite  history.— jSSf»a»  and 
Fale$tine,  p.  44. 

Page  197. — Gebel  Minnegia  and  Wady  Sebayeh. 

Mr.  Eellog,  an  American  sentleman,  who  visited  Mount  Sinai  in 
1844,  states  that  the  Wady  Sebayeh,  to  the  south  of  the  valley  of 
the  Convent  and  of  *'the  little  mountain  of  the  Cross  (Neja),*' 
the  same  whidi  I  have  described  under  the  name  of  Gebel  Min- 
negia,  is  even  more  extensive  than  the  Er  Baha,  and  more  suitable 
for  the  encampment  of  the  Israelites.  (See  Kitto's  "Scripture 
Xjands,"  pp.  68  sqq.)  Travellers  would  do  well  to  explore  the  region 
soath  of  the  Convent.  Mr.  Kellog's  theory,  it  will  be  observed, 
presupposes  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  from  the  south,  which  is 
against  probability. 


Martinran  gires  a  striking  mctnre  of  tbe  aTarioe  and  gieed 
of  I^Kakli  Hvaseiii,  as  'vitneasea  isj  herself  some  ten  jean  after- 
mids  t— "  I  llt&  l^koii^,^  she  says,  "  erer  to  hare  witnessed  tlM 
workiBgof  aajr  passion  in  such  perfection  as  I  saw  that  of  avarioe  ill 
Sheikh  Hnasem,  up  to  tiie  last  moment  before  our  parting  at  Hebron. 
He  eamoi  he^  hmndf  now.  To  this  passion  be  is  a  slare, 
^j,  every  hov.  His  Hfe,  his  mind,  his  oountenanoe  are  rara^ 
it.  Hie  l#oie  intensity  of  the  Arab  eharacter— an  intensitT  wnii  __ 
ethers  isAvided  amcmg  the  objects  and  affections  of  their  lives,  their 
ffunilies,  tlieir  eamels,  their  enemies,  their  religion,  and  their  desert 
wildfr— » in  him  oonoentrated  npon  gain;  and  a  teirible  apectade  it 
h.'^'^Basiem  lAfy^  p.  389.  He  was  not  altogether  ao  lost  to  better 
impolses  when  1  Imew  him;  and  we  fdt  towards  him  more  aa  % 
troublesome  child  than  otherwise.  When  Mr.  Stanley  yisited  Petra 
in  1853,  he  had  ceased  aooompanyiDg  trayellers,  and  his  son  Sheikh 
Mohanmed  was  Ifr.  Stanley's  companion,  showing  him,  as  I  haip 
alieady  mentkmed,  the  greatest  conrtesy  throughout  his  journey.— 
S^m  and  FaUtHae,  p.  85. 

Pagb  220.— Wady  Hower. 

This  name  is  not  derired  from  Mount  Hor,  but  implies  ''the  vallef 
of  divioons"  that  is,  of  the  waters— the  watershed.— 'iSfawi^y,  p.  86. 

Pages  224,  225. — Petra ;  the  Deir,  or  rock4emple. 

Mr.  Stanley  states  that  **  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  are  carred  on  the 
steps  by  whidi  it  is  approached" — that  is,  on  the  broad  steps  cut 
m  tiie  xo^  of  the  ravine  by  which  ^ou  ascend  to  it. — Sinai  and 
Falettine,  p.  92.  It  would  be  yei^  desirable  to  obtain  copies  of  these 
insmpHons.  lifiss  Martineau  noticed,  after  mounting  to  the  summit 
of  the  temj^e;  and  "at  a  rather  higher  deration,"  a  ''circle  of  hewi^ 
stones  and  shrubs,  [which] 'indicated  yery  clearly  that  here  had  been 
a  circos."— ;Sm/^»  Li/h,  p.  410. 

Page  226.— Petto,  as  identified  with  Eadesh-Bamea. 

I  have  cited  in  a  note  at  p.  232,  Dr.  Bobinson's  aiffument  to  proye 
tliat  Kadesh-Baraea  is  to  be  fixed  at  M  Uebe,  in  the  Wady  Araba. 
Tke  following  extracts  will  place  before  the  reader  the  claims  of  Petra 
to  that  honour,  as  adyoeated  by  Mr.  Stanley  i'^ 

ikoept  Hazeroth  (if  Hud^  be  indeed  Hazeroth)  none  of  the 
stations  of  the  Israelites  after  leaying  Sinai,  as  recorded  in  Numbers 
^uxiii,  have  as  yet  been  identified.  "  All  that  is  clear  is,  that  they 
marched  northwards  from  Mount  Sinai,  probably  oyer  the  plateau  of 
Tth— which  seems  to  be  designated  as  *  the  wudemess  of  Paran'— 
then  that  they  descended  into  the  'Arabdi — designated,  apparently, 
ss  '  the  wildeaness  of  Ztn.'  l^ence,  on  the  refusal  of  the  king  of 
licbm  to  let  them  pass  through  his  territory,  they  moyed  southwacc^ 
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encamped  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba»  at  Eaon-Geb^  aod 
ikea  turned  the  oonier  of  the  Edondte  mountains,  at  their  sout&lBdni 
extremity,  and  entered  the  table-lands  of  Moab  at  the  '  torrent  itif 
the  willows/  ('  the  brook  Taxed,')  at  the  south-east  end  of  1^  Dead 

"In  this  general  obscurity,  one  place  stands  out  promineatbf. 
There  can  be  no  question,  that  next  to  Sinai,  the  most  mtp(Hl4ULt  tS 
fUl  the  resting-places  of  the  Children  of  Israel  is  Kadesh.  It  is  thi^ 
only  (me  dignined^bythe  name  of  '  a  city/  Its  very  name  awnkena 
our  attention^the  'Holy  Place' — ^the  same  name  by  whidMremsalan 
itself  is  still  called  in  Arabic,  'M-Khods/  It  is  pro^afily  the  old, 
oracular  '  Spring  of  Judgment,'  mentioned  as  existing  in  tlie  earliest' 
times  of  Canaanite  history;*  as  if,  like  Mount  Sinai  itself,  it  had  an 
ancient  sanctity  before  the  host  of  Israel  encamped  withm  its  pre- 
cincts. The  encampment  there  is  also  distinct  in  character  ficom  ang^ 
other  in  the  wilderness,  except  the  stay  at  Sinai  or  perhaps  at  B/e- 
phidkn.  ^e  exact  time  is  not  given ;  but  it  is  stated  genmJi j  tluit 
*ihey  abode  in  Kadesh  many  days.'f  Hi^  were  there  at  least  forty 
days,^  during  the  absence  of  the  spies.  In  its  neighbourhood,  two 
battles  were  fought  with  the  southern  Canaanites— -one  a  defeat,  ilie 
other  a  victory.  §  There  arose  the  demand  f<x  water,  which  gave  to 
the  place  its  new  name  of  Meribah-Kadesh  ;||  there  also  the  rebeOioB 
of  ]Korah,  and  the  death  of  the  sister  and  the  brother  of  Moses. 

*'  All  these  indications  compel  us  to  look  for  some  more  definite 
locality  than  can  be  found  in  the  scattered  springs  and  pools  in  the 
midst  of  the  Desert,  with  which  travellers  have  usually  endeavoured 
to  identify  it — such,  for  example,  as  'Ain-el-Weibeb,  on  the  eaatem 
side  of  the ' Arabah,  which  Dr.  Eobinson  selected  as  the  spot,  and 
which,  but  for  the  reasons  just  given,  would  not  be  an  inapprog^iate . 
scene. 

''The  geographical  notices  of  its  situation  are  unfortunately  tea - 
slight  to  be  of  much  service.    Yet  thus  much  they  fix,  that  it  waa  '  in 
the  wilderness  of  Zin,'^  that  it  was  '  on  the  "edge"  of  the  border  of 

*<*  Gen.  ziv.  7.  'En-Mishpat  (the  spring  of  Judgnmit),  irhicli  Is 
Kadesh.'  Compare  for  the  combination,  Exod.  xv.  25»  *  He  made  tat  Uiem 
(at  Marah)  a  statute  and  a  *' judgment**  (mishpat).'  Jerome,  however, 
difltmgnishes  Kadesh-*en-Mi8hpat  from  Eadesh-Bamea,  making  the  fonner 
to  be  a  spot  in  the  Valley  of  Cferar,  well  known  in  his  daysas  Aeer-dan,— 
f  the  well  of  the  judge,'  J>e  Loo,  B^fib.vocPuieusjudicit.** 
"  t  Deut.  i  46.**  «♦  J  Numb.  xiiL  26." 

"  S  Numb.  xiv.  46 ;  Md,  1."  « ||  Dent.  xMtiL  61.» 

•<^  Numb,  zxvii.  14;  zzziii.  B6\  Dent  xzzii  61.  In  one  passage 
Kadesh  appears  to  be  placed  in  *  the  wilderness  of  Paran.'  Kamb^-  ziii.  26* 
The  spies  returned  *  unto  the  wilderness  of  Paran  to  Kadesh,'  (cf.  idL  16.) 
It  is  possible  that  the  other  Kadesh  (before  noticed)  may  be  hero  meant 
But,  however  it  is  explained,  a  passage  of  this  kind**witiL  the  liabilitj  to 
mistakes  which  seems  to  have  beset  the  whole  text  of  the  wanderings^— can* 
not  avail  against  the  emphatic  contrast  elsewhere  drawn  between  the  two 
wSldemesses  of  Paran  and  of  Ztn,  and  the  dose  connexion  of  KadeBh*Banies 
WithZW 
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£aom'*---aiat  it  was  dm  <  Mon^  Hor/— tkat  it  wu  at  the  MmUMtii 
point  ta  which  the  tenitory  of  JmcUh  aftenrndi  readied. 

"Is  ttuBie  any  place  to  which  these  indicaticxiis  oonespoad  f  Poe- 
Biblj,  if  the  ooimtry  were  thorongfalT  explored,  there  might  be  fooil 
scsreral  m  the  desorted  cities  of  £!aoiii»  kaowii  onlr  to  the  very  few 
titiYelleis  who  have  entered  Edom  by  the  WIdy  ItiiBL  At  praeiit 
(m  oolj  is  known,  and  that  is  Petra. 

"An  easis  of  vegetf^lion  in  the  deBeri  hiUs  $  woeaen  ooIt  seeond  ift 
gxaodeur  to  that  where  the  Law  was  delirered';  a  ottj  of  whidi  the 
p:?sent  ruins  are  modep,  bat  of  which  the  earliorTeslages  reaek  bade 
to  the  zeiDotest  antiqnit^-^hese  are  some  of  the  pouts  whieh  «?• 
Betm  4  (uaim  to  be  con^dered  as  the  oria;mal  sanctoary  of  the  Ida- 
10^  wilderness.  It  is  moreoyer  one  of  the  few  ftcts  loedised  by 
mthing  like  an  authentic  tradition,— in  this  case  pieserred  by 
jQ0e[jia8»  theTalmndists,  Ensebinsy+and  Jeromet*— that  Kadeshwas 
either  identical,  or  closely  eonnected  with  Petia.  With  this  the  eK« 
i^ng  names  (though  capable  of  another  origin)  remarkably  hanwmise. 
The  mountaui  which  overhangs  the  valley  of  Petra  has  oeen  known 
as  for  back  as  the  knowledge  of  travellers  extends,  as  the  '  nwnntain 
d  Aanm.'  The  baun  of  Petra  is  known  to  the  Arabs  by  no  other 
name  than  'tibe  Valley  of  Moses.'  The  great  ravine  throogh  whiok 
the  torrent  is  admitted  into  the  valley  is  called  *  the  Cleft  of  Moses' 
--in  distmct  reference  to  the  strd^e  of  the  rod  of  Moses.{ 

''*  The  *edge,'  Knmb.  zx.  16,  is  the  same  word  as  b  used  fai  Nmbu 
zzdii.  37,  of  Mount  Hor.  To  represent  Edom  as  extending  west  of  the 
'Anbali  in  tiie  time  of  Hoses  is  an  anachronism,  bonrowed  from  the  timss 
>ftff  the  Oaptiyity,  when  the  Edomites,  driven  from  their  ancient  seats^ 
ooea|Ml  the  'sooth'  of  Jndea  as  fiur  as  Hebron ;  1  Uaoe.  v.  65." 

"t  Josephus  (Ant.  lY.  iv.  7)  speaks  of  Mount  Hor  as  lyhig  above  AikSy 
iv^  he  identifies  witii  Petra.  Arfce  is  evidently  the  same  wofd  (perhaps 
vilh  the  prefix  of  'Ar  for  *•  momitain' — as  in  Armageddon)  as  *  Bekem,'  the 
Synac  name  for  Petra  (Jerome^  de  Loe.  Heh.  voc.  Pttta  and  JtsfeeM)  and 
the  Talmndist  name  for  Eadesh, — see  ako  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  TersiooSy-^ 
dflrived  (says  Jerome^  voc  i2lsi«si,  and  Joeephns,  Ant  IV.  tIL  1)  Ikmn  the 
Hidisaite  chief  Bohan,  Abnlfeda  (TabnU  Syxi«,  p.  ll*)  speaks  of  Ar- 
Bakem  ««:  near  Al  Balkll(the  Arabic  name  of  the  oovntiy  east  of  the  Gher), 
sod  fesiariEahle  for  the  honses  cat  in  the  rock.  Tliere  may  be  other  places 
oa  the  east  of  the  Ghor  to  which  this  description  would  apply,  but  none  to 
vMch  it  would  so  Well  ^ply  as  Petra.  The  Targnms  of  Onkelos,  Jon** 
than,  and  Jerusalem,  cidl  Kadesh-Bamea  *  Bekem  Giah*— *  of  the  ravhie,* 
prohikbljr  allnduig  to  the  Sik.  See  Schwarze,  p.  28,  24,  who  has,  however, 
hit  own  eKplanatians." — [I  woald  refer  here  to  my  note,  p.  418,  inrfra^ 
wUch  may  be  jnterosting  in  oomMction  with  these  observations  of  Mr. 
Slaaley;] 

'U  '  Cades  Bamea  in  des^to,  qase  eoiyungiiwr  ckfiiaH  Peirm  in  AraUA.* 
He  Botiees  the  tomb  of  MIxiam  as  still  shown  there,  not  that  of  Aaron* 
(I>e  Iioc  Heb.)" 

^  ^'  §  See  p.  90.  This  slso  agrees  with  Jerome*s  description  of  Mount  Hor. 
*0r  Moas,  in  qno  mortans  est  Aaron,  jnxta  dvitatem  Petram,  nbi  nsqne 
pmsentem  diem  ostenditor  mpes  qa&  percnssft  magnas  aqnas  popnlo  dedit.' 
"9  Loc  Heb,  voc  Qr,** 
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'  ''In  acoordaouse  wiili  these  (xmfimwiicns  sre  the  incideiiial  expras- 
Bions  of  the  nartatlTe  itseli  The  word  always  used  for '  tlie  locV  of 
Kadesh,*  in  deaenbing  the  second  saDj^j  of  water,  is  ^KUi  or  '  diff^ 
in  oontradistination  to  the  nsmd  woia  '  tzftr*— '  rook»'  whick  is  no  less 
invariaUy  appiUed  to  'the  rod^'  of  Horeb— the  scene  of  the  first 
sopplj.f  It  maj^  be  difficult  to  detennine  the  relatiTe  meairing  of  the 
two  words.  But  it  is  fdmost  certain  that  of  the  two, '  uija^  Eke  oar  • 
word  '  diffy'  is  the  grander  and  more  abrupt  feature ;  whidi  is  of  im- 
portance as  exoindi^'from  the  claimants  to  the  name  of  Kadeah  andi 
roots  as  'Ain  El-Weioehy  where  the  roeks  are  merdj  stoi^  shdkea  of 
three  or  fonr  feet  in  height.  But  the  name '  8ela' is  also  the  same  as 
that  bj  wlneh  in  later  tmiea  the  place  now  called  'Petra'  was  design 
Baled.  Aa  the  southern  boundarj  of  Judah  is  described  as  reacduuj^ 
ov«r  the  '  asoeni  of  scorpions'  to  Kadesh,  so  the  Amorite  boundarj  is. 
described  as  'fom  the  ascent  of  scorj^oos,  from  the  "diff**  {§eU)f 
and  upwards/:^  '  Amhsiah  took  "  the  diff"  (j«£s)  by  war/  *  Other 
ten  thousand  did  the  children  of  Judah  caxxy  away  caDti?e»  and 
hnrnght  them  up  to  the  tqp»  of ''  the  cM"  («i^)>  and  east  tnem  down 
fitom  the  top  of  "  the  din"  (juid)^  that  they  were  all  broken  into 
tteoes.'i  The  name  of  Kadesh  almost  entirdy  disappears  from  the 
Sacred  Books  before  the  name  of  Seht  appears^  ana  it  is  thcarefofe 
possible  that  the  latter,  taken  from  its  natural  peculiarity,  may  hare 
been  given  to  it  by  the  Ed<nnites  or  later  settlers,  af(«r  the  recollec- 
tipns  of  its  earlier  sanctity  had  passed  away.  That  a  sanctuary  of 
this  kind  should  have  been  gradually  transformed  into  an  emponum 
and  thoroughfare  of  commerce,  as  was  the  case  with  Petra  during  the 
Boman  empire^  wonld  be  one  out  of  many  instances  witb  which 
oriental  ana  ancient  historr  abounds. 

^. ''  If  there  be  any  gronna  for  this  conclusion,  Petra  assumes  a  new 
mterest.  Its  rock-hewn  caves  may  have  served  in  part  for  the  dwdl- 
logs,  in  part  Ux  the  graves  of  the  Lsradites;  it  la  dignified  aa  ths 
dflwmg  scene  of  the  life  both  of  Miriam  and  Aaron;  its  sanetij^  may 
aecount  for  the  devation  and  sedusion  of  someof  its  edifieea^  perched 
high  among  almost  inaccessible  rocks^  and  evidentW'  the  resort  of 
ancient  pilgrims ;  its  impressive  seenearf  well  accorcu  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  andent  hymns  of  Israel,  in  which  Kadesh  with  the 
surrounding  rocks  of  Edom  is  almost  devated  to  the  rank  of  a  second 
Sinai :  '  Lord,  when  thou  wentest  out  of  Seir^  when  tiiou  marchedst 
out  of  the  fidd  of  jSUicmMI — 'God  came  from  Teman^  and  the  Holy 
One  from  Mcmt  JFWm*^— ^'He  bronj^t  them  to  Mount  Suud  »ia 
Kadefh-BariMc^*^ — '  The  Lord  came  m>m  Sinai»  and  rose  up  firom 
M<mni  Seir  unto  them ;  he  shined  forth  from  Mmint  P^au^  and  He 
came  . .  .with  ten  thousands  of  saints,'-!^  (if  we  take  the  Hebrew  as 
fbllowed  in  the  Authorised  Yenion— bat  more  probably  with,  the 

*  "  ♦  Numb.  XX.  8.11."  «» f  Exod.  xviJ.  ^^ 

" t  Jochaa,  xv.  8;  Jadg.  i.  86." 

'<i  2  Kinei,  xiv.  7;  2  Chnm.  zxv.  12."  "  U  Jadg.  ▼•  4." 

.  "f  Habak.  iu.  8."  "  ••  Dtut*  zzziii.  2.*'  "  ft  Jade,  l*." 


S^it!ugnzt>— p*  with  tlie  ten  th<nimiid»  tAKadnkf  or  (pcriuM  joam 
probabh^  still,  urith  Ewald,*)  'from  Merihah^Kadttk: 

"Ana  if  any  pomt  is  to  be  selected  in  Pefcn,  as  espeeiaUj  tlM  seal 
of  this  jprimeyaJ  sanctnarr,  it  is  tint  .  •  .  coaMBonlj  known  \j  th» 
same  of  the  'Beir/  or  '  Co&yent.'  Its  present  fcnn  is  of  the  saaM 
modem  character  as  thai  wfaieh  deprrres  all  these  rammaieats  of  any 
deep  interest — a  facade,  with  a  rast  nm  on  the  svamui ;  the  intenorp 
one  large  halL  But  its  situsition  and  its  aoeonpamnnits  indieale  ihs 
great  importanoe,  if  not  sanetity,  with  which  it  was  infested  sA 
period  by  the  inluilntants  of  Petra.  Bemored  as  it  is  froaa  the 
not  onH  of  the  town,  but  of  the  nrnerons  sepnldires  or  eiMiE?a 
with  which  the  ciifib  which  snnonnd  the  town  are  perforated,  it 
hare  had  some  npeeiai  purpose  of  its  own.  ^Rie  lon^  asoent  by  whiek 
it  is  apimMehea,  mostly  atong  the  ridjge  of  a  preeipitoQB  ravine^  ii 
o«efn!frhewn,  wherever  the  rcNcks  admit,  into  a  oontinnons  staircase^ 
of  which  the  steps  are  in  nu»e  than  one  instance  mailed  by  the  «i- 
known  insetiptions  in  the  so-calkd  Sinaitie  duoaeter.  The  walk  of 
the  interior  of  the  Beir  itsdf,  as  well  as  the  steps^  are  sealptiired  with 
the  nsnal  acoampanimeHts  of  these  inscriptions,— erosses  and  % 
of  the  wild  goat,  or  ibex.  Lmnednit^  opposite  is  a  hill,  with  a 
chamber  bdow,  partly  natural,  partly  artiiksial,  containing  a  a 
tared  nidie  at  tM  end  of  it  for  a  statue ;  md  bases  of  oohuans 
strewed  around.  A  staircase  leads  to  the  loof  of  the  Deii^  iHiidi  is 
a^ain  inscribed  with  a  rude  doHraetcr;  and  on  the  rocky  platfom 
with  which  the  roof  eommunieatesjt  is  a  circle  of  hewn  stones^  and 
i^sin  still  beyond  ii  a  sc^itary  odl  hewn  in  an  isolated  ehfl^  and 
joined  to  tlasj^form  by  a  narrow  islimius  of  rook. 

**  In  the  absolnte  dearth  of  records  of  Petre,  it  is  imposstble  to 
dedde  the  reason  of  the  sdection  of  this  lonely  spot  lor  a  sanetoary, 
thus  vnted,  as  it  wtNdd  appear,  by  the  same  pilgiimsy  who  have  left 
their  traces  so  often  elsewhese  in  the  Peninsula,  let  its  silaatioa 
meritably  snggj»ts  somerdation  to  Mount  Hor.  from  the  threshold^ 
indeed,  of  the  JDeir,  Mount  Hor  is  not  Tinble.  But  the  whole  of  the 
woet  tkotr^  and  the  roctf— 4o  which,  as  I  ha^e  said,  a  stairoaae 
ascends  as  If  for  the  express  purpose  of  commanding  a  wider  view,-* 
both  look  upon  the  sacred  mount  of  the  High  Priest* s  tomb,  and  are 
seen  from  thesca  It  is  in  fiust  the  only  Irailifing  of  Petra  indnded 
ih  the  Tiew  from  Mount  Hot,  tiuough  idiich  ak>ne,  in  its  deep  seekr 
sion,  it  was  first  rerealed  to  the  eyes  of  travellers. 

'*Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  this  point  and  Mount  Hor  were 
long  regarded  as  the  two  sacred  spots  of  Petra ;  that  the  scene  of  the 
death  and  sepulture  of  Aaron  was  designedly  fixed  in  view  of  thia^  the 
innermost  sanctuary  of  the  HoiyPkceof  'Aadealk;'  that  this  sanctity 
was  retained  tfarou^i  the  successive  changes  oi  Panu  and  Christian 
wondup;  and  that  ^  pilgrims  of  the  Desert  mounted  these  time-worn 
steps,  axid  tiaeed  their  mscriptions  upon  the  rock,  on  their  way  to  the 

\    «  »  Gcschichte,  2nd  edit,  iL  257." 

'  "  t  "^hK  last  ibatare  rderiye  ftom  lllss  Morthieaii  (Eastern  Life,  Snd  e&, 
p.  410),  who  is  fl»  only  penon  wlio  has  left  a  reeotd  of  its  eaistoeoa." 
[Her  statement  is  quoted  at  p.  zriii,  ti^wia.] 


«bIt  tpoty  vhenoe  tiiej  oonld  see  fhe  gnre of  AarwiP    JMwjJM 
iMMf  l^pia,  pp.  98  sqq. 

I  may  x«]iiark»  m  combomtionL  of  the  above  asgiinisttfcy  iJutt 
irfaereas  Kadesh  is  deBoribeil  i&  the  Bible  as  a  ''cskj"  there-  aace  no 
HUBS  at '  Ain  El-Weibeh,  or  near  it,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

While  on  the  snbiect  of  Kadesh  Bamea,  I  maj  mention  the  diseo- 
tery  by  the  Rev.  J.  Bowhoida  of  a  fountain  and  district,  south  hj  ^vest 
of  Hebron,  named  Ain  Kades  or  Kudes  (pronounced  Saddte  <»  SLmd- 
disc)  by  the  Arabs,  and  which  he  identmes  with  that  phice.  He  de- 
aoribes  '^  the  rook  smitten  bT  Moaes»"  ''the  lovely  stieam  which,  still 
issues  forth  from  under  the  base  of  the  rock/'  and  ''the  pretty  ^ttle 
cascades  which  it  forms  as  it  descends  into  the  channel  of  a  rain  torrent 
beneath."  "  The  rock,"  he  says, "  is  a  large  single  mass  on  a  smaU  hill 
of  solid  rock,  a  spur  of  the  mountain  to  the  north  of  it  rising  imme- 
diately above  it ;  it  is  the  only  vmble  naked  rock  in  the  whole  oistrict. 
The  stream  when  it  reaches  the  channel  turns  westwarc^  and  after  4nm- 
nisg  about  300  or  400  yards,  loses  itself  in  the  sand.  I  have  not  seen 
nu£  a  lovely  si^t  anywhere  else  in  the  whole  desert."  Mr.  Eowlaada' 
u^goment  for  the  identification  with  Kadesh  Bamea  is  from  the  cor- 
xespondence  of  the  modem  Arabic  with  the  ancient  Hebrew  name,  the 
general  correspondence  in  point  of  locality  with  the  requisitions  of 
uie  scriptural  narrative,  &c.  He  describes  it  as  situated  "  to  the  east 
of  the  niehest  part  of  Jebel  Halal,  towards  its  northem  extremity^ 
about  twme  miles  Cqi  four  hours  and  a  half  by  camel)  to  the  east- 
south-east  of  Moilukhi,"  and,  he  thinks,  "something  like  due  south 
from  Khalasa," — ^and  as  falling  "  in  the  line  of  tiie  southern  boundary 
of  the  promised  land,"  running  from  the  southern  extremity  di  the 
Dead  Sea  to  the  Wady  d  Arish,  or  river  of  Egypt.  He  speaks  of 
"very  ffrand"  mountains  to  the  south,  called  Jebel  Kades,  and  of  a 
"grand space  for  encampment"  to  the  south-west,  "a  huge  xectan* 
gular  plam  about  nine  by  five,  or  ten  by  six  miles,  and  thus  opening 
to  the  west  into  the  still  more  extensive  plain  ofParan."  The  aeeount. 
of  these  discoveries  is  given  in  a  letter  to  the  Bev.  George  WilliamSf 
extracts  from  which  are  published  in  the  appendix  to  the  work  of  the 
ktter  gentleman  on  the  'Holy  City.* 

Kay  it  not  be  that  this  Ain  Kades,  described  by  Mr.  Bowlands,  is 
the  Kadesh-en-Mishpat,  the  well  of  judgment,  which  (as  mentlonad  in 
a  note,  supra,  p.  xx,)  is  placed  by  St.  Jerome  in  the  vaUey  ci  Gerar  P 

Page  239.— Derrwuh. 

This  is  the  '  Ain  edh  Dhirweh'  of  Dr.  Bobinson.— Zo^  JSowmiler. 
p.  277. 

Paox  240.— Bethlehem ;  Gave  of  the  Nativity. 

Mr.  Stanley  remarks  with  respect  to  the  local  tradition  fixing  the 
scene  of  the  birth  of  Our  Saviour  on  this  spot,  that, "  alone  of  all  the  ex- 
istin^  local  traditions  of  Palestine,  this  one  indisputably  readies  beyond 
the  time  of  Constantine.  Already  in  the  second  centurv  '  a  cave  near 
Bethlehem'  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  where,  'there  oeing  no  plaoe 
in  the  village  where  he  could  lodge,  Joseph  abode,  iuid  ^diere  aooord* 


ABMTKnris  nana. .  jgf 

B^^Cknt  mm  bom  and  laid  in  % 
bate  been  the  oonstant  tradition  of  tlie  j3 
irlovaenotCbnatiaiiByin  the  nod  «nention,t  and  to  Ikave  ban 
imfani^  mamtainfld  in  the  Apoerfphu  Goapda*  wUdi  have  alwm 
exenawa  so  powecfol  an  inflnenee  over  the  popular  belief  of  tne 
hnrnhkr  daaaes  of  the  Ghriatian  worid,  both  in  the  Eaat  and  tka 
Weat.^— fbr  farther  diacnaaion  of  the  qneation  of  idaniity  I 
nfertolLr.  Staolegf'aTolnmeypp.  434aqq.  ' 

Pa6B  S45.— The  palm-tree  at  Jeriebo. 


Piffii  255.-*Boate,  hitherto  nndeaoribedy  from  Samaria  to  GumaL 

OF  the  villages  here  enomerated  I  observe  oolj  one  or  two  on  Dr* 
Bobinscm'a  last  map ;  and  I  sospect  that  no  later  tavellar  baa  da» 
scribed  this  lonte. 

Pasj  S61,  ASB  jr.  *. — Caaa. 

J  oaght  to  have  said  that  Dr.  Bobinson  ilzea  the  true  Gana  at 
Kbirbet  Gana» — Xtxr  Kenna  is  the  name  of  the  place  at  pteaeni 
teimted  to  be  the  scene  of  the  miracle.  Mr.  Stanlej  oonaidera  the 
claims  of  the  two  villages  in  question  to  be  "almoat  eqnallj  bi^ 
lanced.''— /S^.  and  PakHine,  p.  359. 

Page  863.— Hill  of  the  Beatitudes. 

]fr.  Stanley  considers  that  the  scene  of  the  Sermon  on  the  IConnt 
is  ngi^y  fixed  on  this  spot.  "  The  tradition  cannot  lay  cLiim  to  any 
eai^  daie ;  it  was  in  all  probability  suggested  first  to  the  Crusadera 
lij  its  xemarkable  situation.  But  that  situation  so  strikingly  coin* 
eides  with  the  intimations  of  the  Gbspel  narrative,  as  almost  to  force 
the  inference  that  in  this  instance  the  eye  of  those  who  selected  the 
spot  was  for  once  liffhtly  guided.  It  is  the  only  height  seen  in  thia 
urectifm  from  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Gtennesareth.  The  plain  on 
which  it  stflmds  is  easily  accessible  from  the  lake,  and  from  tlutt  plain 
to  the  summit  is  but  a  few  minutes'  walk.  The  platform  at  the  t<m 
is  evidently  suitable  for  the  collection  of  a  multitude,  and  corresponda 
piedaely  to  the  'level  phioe,'^  {r^mw  wfdipoO)  to  which  He  would 
'oome  down'  as  from  one  of  its  higher  horns  to  address  the  people.. 
Its  situation  is  central  both  to  the  peasants  of  the  Galilean  hiOs,  and 
the  fishermen  of  the  Galilean  lake,  between  which  it  stands,  and  would 
therefore  be  a  natural  resort  both  to  'Jesus,  and  his  disciples')  when 
tiiey  retired  for  solitude  from  the  shores  of  the  sea,  and  also  to  the 
Qowds  who  assembled  '  from  Galilee,  from  DecapoUs,  from  Jerusalem^ 

"  •  Justin.  DUl.  com  Tryph.  78."  "  f  Origwi,  e.  CeU.  L  61.* 

**t  Lak»vL17,mistrttulmted<pUun."*  '«§  Ifaftth.  iv.  Sa-T.  IJ* 


fmoL  JiuieB,  and  feom  bejond  JoidnL'  None  of  ibe  oilier  mormtantt 
jm  tke  nd^^^nrhood  ooold  answer  eqaalir  well  to  this  descriptioiL 
BMMwniifth  as  they  are  merged  into  the  unifoim  barrier  of  biQs  round 
the  laJke;  wherns  this  stands  separate— 'the  mountain/*  whidi 
^bme  coold  br  daim  to  a  distinct  name,  with  the  ezoeption  of  the 
eae  height  of  Tkbor,  which  is  too  distant  to  answer  the  reqixire> 
pe&ts/'— iSKjMf  and  FaMuie,  p.  360.— I  should  hare  thought,  now- 
ever,  that  the  distance  was  too  great  from  Gapemanm,  as  I  hare 
stated  at  p.  264,  infra, 

pAftXS  266  sqq.— El  Husan,  the  ancient  Gamala»  and  the  *  cily  of  the 

Gaderenes*  of  Scripture. 

^jdentification  of  El  Hnssn  with  Gamahi  has  been  sanctioned  by 
Dr.  Kobinson  in  the  map  to  his  recent  (I  trust  not  last)  yolome  of 
Beseardies.  And  Mr.  Stanley,  as  I  haye  observed  in  the  pieeedtag 
TOfeface,  has  accepted  my  identification  of  it  with  the  *  city  of  the 
uadarenes,'  the  sceile  of  the  miracle  worked  upon  the  ftemoniae. 
^  Here,"  he  states,  *'  I  follow  Lord  Lindsay's  account  implieitly^  "ELd 
is  the  only  trayeller  who  has  carefully  described  the  Eastern  snores.'* 
— ^.  and  Palestine,  p.  372. — I  hope  it  will  not  be  loi^  before  a  filler 
aocoimt  is  supplied  by  some  competent  enquirer.  Mj  own  examini^ 
tion  was  merely  of  the  strip  of  land  between  the  mountains  and  te 
lake.  The  mountains  themselyes,  except  the  hill  of  El  Hnsan,  have 
sever,  I  bdieye,  been  explored. 

Page  269. — Oom  Keis,  "  in  all  probability,  Gadanu*' 
This  is  marked  aojn  Dr.  Aobinaon's  map. 

Fact  276.^Jerash. 

There  seems  no  doubt  now  that  Jerai^  is  the  ancient  Geraaa.  Di; 
Bobinson  has  discoyered  the  site  of  Pella  at  Tahil^  more  ta  the  wesl> 
^Laier  Beteiaurehes,  p,  323* 

Pa&s  291.— Tura  and  Bumtha. 
I  These  sites  appear  m  Mr.  Pbrter^s  map  as  Dera  and  Bemtba. 

Fags  29L — ^The  Hauran:  its  ancient  towns  and  orchiteetiae* 

■  Like  my  {uredecessoTB^  I  assumed  these  towas  to  be  for  the-  most 
part  of  Eoman  date.  That  the  publio  ecQfioes,  the  teupks^  theelni^ 
sc.  are  so,  with  hardly  an  exoe^ion,  is  disputed  br  no  one ;  bat  Mr. 
Farter  has  expressed  an  opinion  with  respect  to  tne  domestie  ardi- 
tectnre  of  the^uran,  whidi  awakens  the  greatest  interest.  **The 
upchitectuze,"  he  obseryes— speaking  of  tl]«  tmildmgs  of  that  daas  al 
|Lennawal^  and  geaBeraily  dbewhere,  ^^is  manifestly  not  bonoived 

***  The  «M  of  tin  fame  word  (t6  Spot)  hi  Matth.  xy.  29,  fhrowB  sopne 
Sfltobl  on  IhfeinlbnBee*'' 


from  ebiher  Greeks  w  "Rnmaw^  W  is  peeuUar  to  this  distriet"^* 
Jf^  Zutn  w  Ikamucm,  &&»  tqL  u.  pu  lS3.— -And,  m  sespeet  of  tho 
more  ancient  dweUin^-koiiBes,  he  thmks  that  ihtj  were  tks  sotual 
homes  of  the  eiant  race,  the  subjects  of  Og  King  of  '''**'^-^  oo^ 
qoered  by  the  TsTselites.  "It  t&uk  me  (brahlj/'  he  sm%  m  d^ 
scribing  Xnrdjeh,  the  sncieat  £erioth»  **  that  numj  of  too  hoosss 
still  standing  bear  cTery  maik  of  the  most  lemoto  aiitii|ntj.  .ISw 
fesw  square  towers  sua  fin^pnents  of  bnfldrngs^  which  maodptNao 
proye  to  have  been  erected  m  the  first  eentvies  of  the  Chiistiaa  cn^ 
are  modem  in  comparison  with  the  maasiTC  walls  and  oolosssl  stone 
doors  of  the  priyate  dwellinss.  The  sinmlioity  of  the  plan  of  these 
stractnres,  combined  with  their  low  roofs,  the  ponderoas  blocks  of 
rosffhly-bewn  stones  fji  which  they  are  boilt,  and  the  great  thiekness 
of  tne  walls^  seems  to  point  to  a  period  far  earlier  tmm  the  Bomaa 
age,  and  possibly  eren  antecedent  to  the  cooqoest  of  tins  land  bj  the 
Jaaelites.  We  are  likewise  informed  by  the  saczed  historisA  that  in 
the  land  c^  Argob  there  were  threescore  great  cities  with  sates  and 
bars.  These  had  apparently  been  oonstracted  by  the  fUftfiaimj  tho 
Aborigines  of  this  country^*  and  the  houses  of  Knreiyeh  sppMr  to  be 
just  snch  stractnres  as  this  race  of  eiants  would  rear  up.  The  hn^ 
doors  and  gates  of  stone,  some  of  which  are  nearh  eigUeen  Inchca  m 
thickness^  and  the  ponderous  bars,  the  places  for  whieh  <am  still 
be  seen,  are  in  eyery  way  characteristic  of  a  period  when  ordutcotuxe 
was  in  its  infancy,  when  manual  labonr  was  of  little  comparatiye 
yalue,  and  when  strength  and  security  were  the  great  requisites. 
Time  produces  but  little  effect  on  such  buildings  as  thescf  The 
heayy  stone  flags  of  the  roofs,  resting  on  the  massiye  walls,  render 
the  whole  structure  as  firm  as  if  built  of  solid  masonry ;  and  the 
black  basalt  rock  of  which  they  are  constructed  is  almost  as  hard  ae 
iron.  .  •  We  haye  in  this  plao^  perhaps^  some  of  the  most  andeni 
structures  of  which  the  world  can  boast;  and  in  yiewing  them  the 
mind  is  led  back  to  patriarchal  times^  when  the  Kings  of  the  East 
warred  with  the  Bephaims  in  Ashteroth-Kamaim,  and  with  the  Emime 
in  the  plab  of  XiriathainL|  .  .  They  are  the  memoriala  of  a  race  of 
^;iants  that  has  now  been  extinct  for  more  than  three  thousand  yeaxa^ 
and  of  which  Og,  S^mg  of  Bashmi,  was  one  of  the  last  rq^iesenta- 
tiyes ;  and  they  form,  I  belieye,  the  only  specimens  the  wodd  can 
afford  of  the  ordinary  priyi^  dwellings  of  remote  antiquity." — lUd^ 
pp.  195  sqq. 

I  did  not  yisit  Eureiyeh,  but  Mr.  Porter  describes  the  ruins  of 
£dh*rei,  or  Ezra^  which  he  identifies  with  the  ancient  Edrei,  the 
capital  of  Bashan^  as  exhibiting  similar  ''eridences  of  remote  anti- 

"  *  Ccmipsn  6€ii.  ziy.  6^  with  Dmt.  fit  8-14,  Joih.  ziiL  12,  sad  1 
Kings,  iy.  18." 

f  Mr.  Porter  quotes  Burckhardt's  description  of  tbe  ruined  town  of  Knfic^ 
near  Hebnm,  ae  fbllowB : — ^  It  is  built  in  the  usiial  style  of  this  eoantiy, 
entirefy  of  stone;  most  of  the  bonses  sre  still  perfect  The  doofi  sss 
muformly  of  stone;  and  eyen  the  gak$  tf  <A«  loisii,  hdmtm  0  md  10  fintL 
ft^ft,  are  of  a  single  piece  of  stone.* 
.  "^t  Ckn.  adry.  5." 


AaiDITlOKAL  KOTES. 

qdty,"  such  as  to  justify  the  identification.  Tdid,,  p.  S22.--My 
xemembrance  of  the  ordinary  private  houses  at  Szra  is,  that  they  were, 
more  rudely  and  strongly  built,  and  consequently  in  better  repauv 
tfaim  ebewhere.    Yide  p.  313,  i^a. 

:  My  general  imnression  with  regard  to  the  innumerable  houses  thaf 
ire  examined  in  the  Hauran,  is,  that  the  stone  roofs  were  supported 
almost  invariably  by  arches — ^which  militates  of  course  agamst  ex- 
treme antiquity.  But  there  may  probably  be  many  of  more  piimitiTe' 
tomstruction  to  support  Mr.  Porter^s  interesting'theoiy. 

Page  292.— Kelb-Hauran. 
It  should  be  Kuleeb-,  not  Kelb-,  Hauran.— Por^^i  vol.  ii.  p.  134.  - 

Page  294.— The  Castle  of  Bozrah, 

Mr.  Porter  thinks,  "from  traces  of  very  ancient  work  in  the 
loundations  of  the  ramparts,  both  externally  ^d  internally,"  that  the 
castle  existed  before  xloman  times;  that  the  theatre  was  erected 
*'  within  the  castle"  for  the  amusement  of  the  Roman  garrison,-— 
grounding  his  opinion  upon  the  necessity  for  security  from  sudden 
attacks  of  the  Arab  tribes,  and  from  the  consideration  that,  if  of 
earlier  erection,  the  buildings  of  the  theatre  would  have  been  more 
despoiled  than  they  actually  are;  that,  from  "the  great  extent  of  the 
arena^  when  compared  with  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  specta- 
tors it  could  accommodate,  probably  not  more  than  three  thousand,^' 
it  was  "  designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  garrison"  as  "  a  pirous  for 
the  exhibition  of  athletsB,  gladiators,  and  tne  various  other  kinds  of 
Uoman  games ;"  "that  the  theatre  was  used  since  the  castle  assumed 
its  present  form ;"  that  "the  external  walls  of  the  castle  have  been 
in' part  destroyed  since  the  period  when  theatres  were  frequented  in 
this  land,"  but  "  have  been  built  up  again  on  their  old  foundations 
and  with  their  old  materials;"  and  tnat  "when  the  Arabs  first  seized 
the  city  this  whole  structure  must  have  been  pretty  nearly  in  its 
present  form."  Five  Fears,  &c.,  vol;  ii.  pp.  146  sqq. — I  conclude, 
m>m  Mr.  Porter's  description,  that  the  buildings  and  vaulted  halls 
which  I  have  described  as  within  the  arena,  and  erected  by  the  Sara* 
oens,  were  the  substructions  of  the  theatre. 

^'  

Page  302.-— Adrate,  the  ancient  EdreL 

Mr.  Porter  has  shown  that  this  Adrate,  the  ancient  Edrei^  is  the 
modem  Ezra,  described  p.  312,  infra.* 

Page  306,  and  note  *. — ^Prophecies  respecting  Bozrah. 

Mr.  Porter  considers  that  both  the  Bozrahs — the  El-Busaireh  near 
Petra»  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Eobinson,  and  Bostra,  now  Bozrah,  were 
subjects  of  prophecy ;  and  that  the  denunciations  in  Jeremiah,  xlix. 
7-22,  and  Amos,  i.  12,  as  being  not  applicable  "  to  the  extensive 
and  fertile  plains  of  the  Hauran,  which  are  nowhere  richer  or  more 
beautiful  than  around  the  ruins  of  Bozrah,"  while  the  Bozrah  thereia 


jjoaxJovMSi  vans. 

refierred  to  is  speciany  ooniieoted  vitk  Edom  propo;  mn  dfreuM 
^amst  the  Bomh  near  Petra,  or  El-Biuaireh ;  while  tho  pamge  m 
Jeremiah,  xlviii  21-24,  denounciiig  judgment  "  upon  the  plaift 
eoantry,^  and  enumerating  Bozraa  akmff  with  Beth-ganud  and 
Keiioth^  both  towns  la  the  neighbourhood,  refers  to  tto  northern 
Boziph,  afterwards  the  Bostra  of  the  Boinana.— Fw  Jeart^  te» 
ToL  ii.  pp.  159  sqq. 


f  AGS  306,  ASD  K.  f . — ^The  two  hundred  mined  towns  on  the 

decHvity  of  Gebel  Hsoran. 

Bnickhardt  reports  this  from  local  information,  for  the  regim  in 
qoestion  has  not  heea  yet  explored.  Mr.  Porter's  ob8ernMtion% 
wrkten  at  Sulkhad,  are  well  worth  insertion  here : — "  With  fourteen 
desertdl  towns  in  view  on  one  side,  and  at  least  as  many  more  on  the 
other,  it  was  not  without  feelings  of  regret  and  reluctance  we  turned 
away*  No  traveller  has  hitherto  traveraed  this  fertile  hmd  or  these 
forsaken  oities.  Salkhad  has  formed  the  utmost  point  attamed  by 
the  very  few  who  hare  risited  the  kinffdom  of  Bashan.  .  •  Itiamueft 
to  be  desired  that  some  one,  with  the  exactness  and  leaminir  of  a 
Bobinson,  combined  with  the  enterprise  and  enthusiasm  of  a  Burdc* 
hardt  or  a  Lay ard,  should  undertake  the  survey  of  the  eastern  borders 
of  Bashan  ana  Moab.  It  would  be  a  tour  of  great  interest,  both  in 
a  geographical  and  antiquarian  point  of  view,  to  go  eastward  from 
DajnascuB  to  the  Tellul,  and  tiien  south-east  to  the  Safa.  Prom 
thence  a  south-western  course  might  be  token  to  sunrev  the  plain 
and  explore  the  deserted  towns  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Jebel 
Hauran ;  after  which  those  around  Snlkhad  could  be  examined,  and 
the  line  of  the  ancient  road*  followed  for  about  a  day  and  a  hidf  or 
two  days ;  and  then,  sweeping  round  to  the  right,  the  traveller  could 
traverse  the  rich  plains  of  Moab,  visiting  the  rains  of  the  ancient 
Beth-gamul^  and  such  other  cities  as  stul  exist.  The  whole  tour 
might  be  accomplished  in  about  a  month;  and  during^  thejinrinsr 
season,  when  the  Bedawtn  are  spread  over  the  j^ains,  it  would  nm 
oe  attended  with  any  great  dimculty." — Five  leart,  ftc,  voL  ii* 
p.  188. 

Paob  306,  jr.  %> 

Of  the  towns  here  enumerated  as  seen  during  the  ride  from  Bosrah 
to  Acre  and  Sueda,  tiie  following  are  given  on  Mr.  Porter's  valuable 
map,  in  more  correct  orthography,— JemurriUf  Beir  Zubeir,  Wetr» 
Ghuss&n,  Mujeimir,  Sehweh,  Ees&s,  Baha^Thaly,  MujeideL 

Page  306.^Sueda. 

Sueda  is  stated  by  William  of  Tyre  to  have  been  the  city  of  Bildad, 
the  friend  of  Job, — ^and  the  tradition  is  still  preserved  by  the  inha- 
bttants." — Porter,  vol.  ii.  p.  132. 

^  *  That  is,  the  groat  Roman  road,  the  ^Strata,'  mentioned  at  p.  297 
Myrtk 


IQX  JUDili:SIiQ]UJi  Jr033&8. 

Pics  308.«--AteeL 

Tha  date  cf  the  ten^k  south  of  the  town  is  the  fbmteenth  year  ot 
Aatoiuiiiis,  A.D.  151,  acoording  to  aa  inacription  copied  by  iBiudL- 
hudXj-^Fmier,  voL  ii  p.  130. 

Page  308.— Kennawat. 

This  is  the  ancient  Kenath,  one  of  the  walled  towns  of  the  land  of 
Aw>b|  perUuning  to  Og  the  King  of  Bashan.— Por/^,  toL  tL 
p.  133. 

Page  309. — ^Kennawat;  the  tomb  of  Job. 

Hr.  Porter  inenti<His  that,  aooordiz^  to  the  present  trndition  of 
the  people  of  Soeda^  Job  was  ''king  oithe  whcde  prorinee  of  Bsthi^ 
sjeli^"  or  BashaiL — Five  Year$^  &&,  voL  ii.  p.  133. 

Pagos  31Lr-The  Ledja,  or  aucaeDt  l^aohooitis. 

Mr.  Porter's  description  of  the  general  appearance  of  IMs  region 
is  as  graphic  as  it  is  accurate: — ^"It  is  wholly  composed  of  blacli; 
basalt  rock,  which  appears  to  have  in  past  ages  issued  from  innu- 
meraUe  pores  in  the  earth  in  a  liquid  state,  and  to  have  flowed  out 
on  every  side  until  the  plain  was  almost  covered.  Before  coolina 
its  surface  was  agitated  by  some  fearful  tempest  or  other  such 
agency;  and  it  was  afterwards  shattered  and  rent  by  internal  con- 
vubions  and  vibrations.  The  cup-like  cavities  from  which  the  liquid 
mass  was  projected  are  still  seen ;  and  likewise  the  wavy  surface  a 
thick  liquid  generally  assumes  which  cools  while  flowing.  There 
are  in  many  places  deep  fissures  and  yawning  gulfs,  with  rugged 
broken  edges,  while  in  other  places  are  jagged  heaps  of  rock  that 
seem  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  heated  to  flow,  but  were  forced 
upwards  by  a  mighty  agency,  and  then  rent  and  shattered  to  their 
centre.  The  rock  is  filled  with  little  pits  and  protuberances  like  air- 
babbles;  it  is  as  hard  as  flint,  and  emits  a  sharp  metallic  sound  when 
struck.  I  did  not  observe  any  approach  to  columnar  or  crystallized 
basalt."-r-JFVtv  Years,  &c.,  voL  ii.  p.  242. 

Page  312.*— Ezra,  the  ancient  Edrei. 

This  town  is  identified  bv  Mr.  Porter,  apparently  correctly,  with 
the  andent  Edrei,  the  capital  of  Bashan,  usually  supposed  to  be  the 
anodern  Der'a.  The  Arabic  name  is  pronounced  either  Edh'ra  tx 
Ezr'a.  Fioe  Team,  &c.,  vol.  iu  p.  226. — '*  It  was  on  the  plain  nea^ 
this  city  that  the  great  decisive  battle  was  fought  between  the 
Israelites  and  the  armies  of  Og,  King  of  Bashan,  in  which  the  latter 
was  shun."-- JM.,  p.  223. 

The  whole  of  theXedja^  or  ancient  Trachonitis,  is  now  inaccessible 
through  the  fanaticism  and  insolence  of  the  Moslem  population ;  and 
in  Ezra,  in  particular,  Mr.  Porter  and  his  party  narrowly  escaped 
with  their  lives  in  1853.  Ibid,,  pp.  217  sqq. — ^Mr.  Porter  remarks 
that  the  natives  of  the  Ledja  have  always  Dome  a  wild  and  blood* 


thirsty  cliaracter»  m  b j  the  testhacmy  of  JosepliiiB ;  and  he  oonjee- 
tmes  that  the  remnant  of  the  ancient  Baflhanitee  took  tdnm  there 
among  its  inaccessible  defiles  when  the  neighbovzing  phun  fell  intQ 
the  hands  of  the  Israelites. — Ibtd.^  p.  234. 

Pags  315w— Kettoue. 
This  is  iiie  Xesveh  of  Mr.  Patter 

Page  317,  h.  f. — fioate  to  Palmyra. 

The  villag;es  mentioned  here  are  the  f oUowing,  as  enumerated  l^ 
Mr«  Porter  in  more  correct  orthography, — Adh'n^  Kuteefeh,  Atny» 
Kniyetein. 

Page  318.— The  Wa^  Kd»eer,  or  Great  TdOey,  on  the  ro«ie  to 

Palmyra. 

I  cannot  refiise  mysdf  the  pleasure  of  citing .  Mr.  Porter's  ani- 
mated enumeration  of  the  historical  recollections  associated  with 
f^  magnificent  valley: — ^ Dreary  and  desolate  as  this  great  yalley 
seems,  it  is  not  without  its  associations,  historic  and  saeced ;  and  the 
whole  route  we  were  now  following  is  one  that  has  been  noted  for 
long  centuries.    Along  it  Abraham  travelled  when  journeying  to  the 
hffid  of  piomiae,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  hk  Qoi;  and 
Jacob  folbwed  in  his  footst^  with  his  wives  and  children,  flocka 
and  herds,  men  and  maid  servants.    Sit  route  would  neonsarily  be 
regulated  by  the  fountains  at  which  he  oonld  obtain  the  necessary 
supplies  of  water.    Hie  time  occupied  by  the  journey  (ten  davsj 
inx>ve8  that  he  could  not  have  passed  round  by  Northern  Syiia^  but 
must  have  taken  the  shortest  course  to  Mount  Gilead,  where  ~ 
came  up  with  him.    Por  these  reasons  it  is  dear  he  must  have  _ 
the  copious  springs  of  Palrnvra  and  Kuryetein,  and  thence  pur 
his  journey  through  the  fertile  territory  of  Damascus.    The  distance 
from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  at  Harran  could  not  be  aecompHshed 
in  less  than  ten  days  by  one  encumbered  as  he  was,  and  it  would  not 
require  a  longer  time  where  despatch  was  used.    I^ban,  however,  on 
bis  swift  dromedaries,  could  easily  perform  the  same  journey  in  sevex^ 
iays.    A  truer  or  more  vivid  picture  of  patriarchal  me  could  not  be 
witnessed  tlum  the  march  of  an  Arab  tribe  across  this  dreary  region^ 
But  in  later  years,  when  Palmyra  was  in  its  glory,  this  valley  was 
the  great  chaomel  through  which  the  wealth  of  India  and  of  Eastern 
Asia  flowed  to  Syria,  Greece,  and  Western  Europe.    Palmyra  is  now 
in  ruins,  and  the  channel  of  commerce  is  well-nigh  dry;  but  the 
time  may  yet  come  when  the  withering  blight  of  £lam  shall  be  re- 
moved from  this  unhappy  empire,  and  when  the  desert  highway  shall 
be  i^ain  one  of  the  chann^  of  communication  between  Eastern 
Asia  and  Europe." — Five  Tears,  &c.,  vol.  i.  pp.  250,  251. 

Page  .319. — Palmyra^ 
The  stone  is  not  marble,  but  beautiful  white  limestone. 


azzu  ADDITIOKAL  KOTXS. 

Pagb  320.— Palmyra ;  temple  of  the  Sun. 

The  great  court  is  even  larger  than  I  have  stated  it,  viz.  740  feet 
square. — Porter^  voL  i.  p.  836. 

Pagb  331. — '' Abana  and  Pharphar,  rivers  of  Damasens/' 

Mr.  Porter  considers  that  the  Barrada  is  the  Abana>  and  the  'Airq 
the  Pharphar,  of  ancient  Damascus. — Five  Tean^  &c.,  voL  L  p.  876« 

Pages  332,  333. 

The  villages  of  Nebe  Sheet,  &c.,  here  enumerated,  are  inserted  as 
Kebv  SUt,  jBereitftn,  and  £t-Tayibi,  on  Dr.  Bobinson's  last  map.  The 
Doctor  took  a  route  slightly  different  from  mine. 

Page  335.— Baalbec;  the  great  Temple. 

The  seeond  or  ereat  court  is  lar^r  than  I  have  estimated  it.  It  is 
440  feet  long,  by  370  hvaaiL-^Bobiman. 

Page  338.— Baalbec 

Dr.  Bobinson  thinks  that  the  three  ereat  blocks  of  stone  marked 
the  extent  of  the  oiigmal  platform  ana  colonnade;  and  that  it  was 
from  them  that  the  temple  obtained  its  name  of  *up6v  rptkiStm* 
The  wall  to  the  South  is  of  inferior  and  more  modem  masonry,  built 
up  winst  the  ancient  substruction. — Later  Reeearehes,  p.  612. 

"%e  huffe  walls  of  Baalbec,"  observes  Mr.  Stanley,  ''represent, 
in  all  probability,  the  ancient  sanctuary  which  commanded  the  route 
of  commercial  traffic  through  these  northern  defiles,  as  Petra,  at  a 
later  period,  served  in  the  same  purpose  in  the  southern  Desert."—* 
Sinai  and  Palesiine,  p.  399. 

Page  346.— Castle  of  El  Hossn. 

Dr.  Bobinson  has  fi^iven  a  yeij  interesting  description  of  this 
fortress,  and  considers  it  a  work  of  ancient  times,  far  anterior  to  the 
Latin  conquest. — LaUr  Beteareies,  p.  562. 

Page  347.— Ainnet. 
The  Ain  Ata  of  Mr.  Porter. 

Page  351. 

Hatsheit  is  the  Hadshit,  and  Bekusi  the  Bludha  (I  imagine),  of 
Dr.  Bobinson. 

Page  358. 
The  village  Ka  Koffere  is  written  Bka'  KeOreh  by  Dr.  Bobinaon. 


••• 
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Piflss  S60  Bqq.— Boate  from  Akonxa,  Vj  IGoetrit  unm  the 

mftimtiiw^  to  ?ffii*|p|fti 

Ifiaebri  h  the  ICoaeitiaBh  c^  Mr.  Porter^t  mi^.  Br.  Eobimon 
thmks  that  this  route,  whick  I  hare  desoibed  at  '*  quite  a  diAsraiit 
route  firom'Burckhardf  8,"  «a»  the  same. — Later  BngareMet,  p.  004. 
I  am  howeyer  persuaded  that  I  am  not  in  error  here.  Moieorer,  I 
raspect  ftoat  inspection  of  Mr.  Porter's  map,  that  no  other  trarakr 
has  trareised,  or  at  least  described,  that  portion  of  it  wUoh  lies  be* 
tweezL  Minetn  and  Knsemebsy  the  place  I  hare  mentioned  as  Zer* 
nabbi.  The  villages  Schmnster,  Beiishemi,  Bednein,  Tenmein,  which 
I  passed  suocessiYely  before  reaching  Knsemeba,  are  not  in  the  map^ 
iroich  presents  a  complete  blank  tliffonghont  the  whole  interrening 
space.  Of  tiieremainmg  villages,  mentioned  by  me»  nearer  to  Zadde, 
Zemabbi  is  evidently  tne  Knsernebaof  Mr.  Porter;  Habla»Abla: 
Earak,  Kerak;  and  Malaka,  Ma'aUakah.  The  corioas  remains  of 
the  temple  which  I  foiind  at  Kusemeba  (Zemnbbv),  described  at 
p.  362,  are  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Porter  or  by  Dr.  Bobinson. 

Paoz  362. 

S^achle  is  the  Zahleh,  and  the  stream  Berdowni  the  Berddny,  of  Mr. 
Porter, 

Paob  363.— Medjdel. 

The  Tinned  tower  here  mentioned  (as  from  its  appearance  at  a  dis- 
tance) is  a  temple,  which  has  been  described  hy  Dr.  Bobinson*  LOer 
Buearckes^V*  4^3,  and  by  Mr.  Porter,  Five  feany  ftc,  voL  L  12.— 
"  For  the  chaste  simplidl^  and  massive  grandenr  of  its  architectnze, 
eomhined  with  the  exquisite  beauty  of  ito  situation,  this  rain,"  says 
Mr.  Porter,  "  is  not  surpassed  in  Syria." 

Danes,  further  down  m  the  page,  is  DemAs. 

Pa6£  363,  KOTE  *. — ^Tomb  of  Saladin,  at  Damascus. 

It  is  now,  as  Mr.  Porter  reports,  '*  impossible  to  obtain  access  to 
it."— JKr^  Teare^  &c.>  vol.  i.  p.  76.    It  was  much  dilapidated  when  I 

saw  it. 


Page  367. — Cleopatra's  Needle,  Alexandria. 

The  Tallen  obelisk  has  now  been  buried  under  the  embankment^ 

2ty  feet  high,  of  the  new  fortification  wall,  built  by  the  Pasha.— 
)  Martineai^e  Baxtem'IAfe,  p.  8. 

Pagh  396,  HOTB  ♦.—The  Mappamundi  of  Ira  Mauro. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  Thebes  U  mentioned  in  this  most  curious  record. 
Luxor  may  be  represented  by '  Mocassor*  on  the  eastern,  and  Medinet 
Habou  by  £1  Medina  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile. 


Pagm  4ii^^-H4qinMj  of  Bmtedadi  WW 

]StoBi&Ku»mU84 

« labd,  Boefdeiilback't  fwnpaitif,  vas  (pmildT)  yriatdl  for  ifae 

finl  time  ia  IMS,  mtlsee  Tofames  oetMOk  iumIw  ti» 

f elm  Mn  ETMrtonw  k  Tbna  SiiMski^  Anbb^etJ!mti  fote- 

caMue  oftkentera^ScNsebroffitottgKEd.  MalNitiict«ltiaa  jow- 
Mtt  liad  beoijpnffiOTudj  publined  m  Genua  in  qaario^  siMgio»,  1566, 

Briwfmj  ud  I  kava  gim  thoa  ia  noles  at  a.  48S  «^9v.  The 
Liiaa  aanstifv^  hawefet,  gires  aerend  whii^the  ueanaa  maigma^ 
gautii,  and  I  tJurefiore  npm  tlie  route  ber^  ommi 

idiick  oblj  occur  in  the  LatiB  -renioa  by  itffics: — 

9tk  Sept.,  1484.  I^ave  Gua  ia  tbe  afteiaooii ;  oitck  at  ^oMMiaL 
r--lfith.  ToLdbhoi.— 11th.  To  Caunratha,  a  mined  ste  between  two 
hills,  witk  qnanieanearit.— 12tL  To  Gi^— IStb.  Tbroag^  Wada- 
lar ;  pitch  at  Magdabee. — ^14th.  Gross  Gebel  Helell ;  pitch  at  Maga- 
reth. — 15th.  Through  Hachseve  (German  ed.  Hachssene) ;  pitch  at 
A^nschene  (Germ.  ed.  Minscheve). — ^16th.  Through  the  re^on  of 
Zmiek ;  pitdbi  at  a  torrent  wMdi  the  eaides  told  him,  bat  in  joke 
only,  was  named  Albaroch  (Germ.  ed.  Amerock). — 17th.  Monntaias^ 
apparently  artificial,  the  highest  named  Calpis  (Germ.  ed.  Chalep) ; 
pitch  at  Meschmar. — 18th.  Cross  llie  torrent  Hdllicui,  very  deep  and 
n^ged ;  fMteb  at  J^Hio^ff.  (The  note  $  at  p.  4&d  m^  is  tbus 
vioag.)-— 19tb.  Tfaoagh  w  leaoa  Bachlwyai  {Qenn.  tL  liadrfani) ; 
niteh  i^  Bamathayau — 20th.  AmataiDB  of  red  and  black,  ■fa»n»^  as 
vith oil, named mmiOmm:  ipHsfk at S(^y}e.--9U.  Ya&Terphiit 
wbere  Jetbro  fed  bis  flod^s,  named  Mmchare^  aazsoanded  jbv  aaona- 
tains,  with  a  heap  of  rocks  in  tbe  eeBtiB»  feouag  a  little  bilL  IBtts 
valley  is  named  m  the  Gcxman  edflkion  JUboIbaradca^— 'S[8d.  Tbtoqeh 
a  narrow  pass,  to  a  broad  grassy  valley,  in  which,  and  in  tbe  nei^ 
bouring  valleys,  the  Israelites  dwelt  while  in  the  wilderness;  ascend 
for  some  bours,  and  then  towards  the  soutb  see  tbe  great  and  beau- 
iatA mdley,  at  tbe  aairomiij  of  wUeb  riKS  Moaat  Siaat: — a  de- 
acDjriaDa  wbieb  midxa  me  now  tblak  that  tbey  eotsed  tfae  inner 
region  of  Sinai  by  the  pass  £1  £oaeb,  ascended  Wady  Selaff,  and 
thence  throngb  the  Nako  How  to  the  £1  Baha,  as  1  myself  did  in 
1837 ;  and  that  they  did  not  approach  through  the  Wady  Sheikh,  as 
I  have  supposed  at  p.  423»  mfirm. 

To  the  precec&ig  route  I  mav  add  that  hj  which  tbe  party  tra- 
f<^ed  towwds  €airo.«-87tii  Sept.  Maidied  four  boon,  amtpitclied 
at  Waefaya  (Germ.  ed^Wajefaie).  W^  Sbeskb?— SH^  Thiongb 
the  narrow  pass  before  mentioned  (El  Boaeb?};  by  tbe  valley 
Machera  (Macharea) ;  leave  tbeir  former  route  to  tne  ri^ ;  pitch  at 
Elphat.— S94b.  To  BfEkajl  (Gerai.  ed.  Effcbair}.--30tb.  TFfareagb  tbe 
deittt  "Barntf haim  ;  kane  Backhwm  to  tbangfat;  dcaeend  iowmds 
tbe  aea  ;  aaai  tbiHusb  a  zwKa  M  of  taft^^ 
Lacorara.— Ist.CH  |Ui  iata tba  ''legia m"  (lAUbii  m^immi.  by 


ftgyifajhwi  m  ttifc  lieivraai  CSaiio  mad  Tbi);  p9dk  it  DoteBdon 
(6cna.  ed.  Homdon;  Bkeydenbacli,  Oroaden),  near  ilie  frontaiiiB  of 
IBm  (Wadk  ttaKiidel  r).-— ted  Oct  fb  Wardaehie  (Wadr  W«^ 
4D!?>-4kdl  To  Hadk— 4tii.  Tb  Ckw  (Boa).— 6tiL  Tb  HdT- 
nu^— 6^  To Mitek.— Ttk  ToGuia 

Ffttber  ^eMx  gif«t »  faft  desonAum  of  the  pilaoe  of  tin  fihdina  il 
Mstana,  of  tiie  bottis  and  i&aaAam,  of  tin  tetoee  of  the  Viigii^ 
from  iriBflh  ttoj  pfawked  ripe  igB,  tad  of  tbe  gardm  of  bdna^ 
(vide  pp.  385  sqq.,  iit/ht).  There  weie  iftj  Inbmi-pfaaBts  tbn 
growing  there. 

I  woidd  add  thit  Fahei's  joocaaly  wxittca  d«[  br  dajf,  and  fteab 
&om  the  miies  and  incideDts  deaczibed,  is  foil  of  vaiaaihia  (miaed,  of 
course,  with  maiQi  worthless)  information,  and  is,  withal,  quo  of  the 
most  amnsiiig  I  erer  rQpLd.  Never  did  a  happier  or  merrier  party 
trayerse  the  desert  than  that  to  whieh  he  beknged,  inelpdm^ 
besides  Breydenbach  and  ?aber,  the  chroidclerB  of  tne  pOgrimage^ 
John  Gomi  of  Sofans,  Sir  Jolm  Wcmer  of  Ojmhen,  Sir  Hennr  de 
Stefie],  j^  Bexra  de  Beokbeig  of  HoboB-Eeohbari^,  Sir  John 
Tmdoes  of  Waldfaorg,  Sir  Heuj  de  Sdbomberg,  Sir  Siginnuid  de 
MarspM^  and  others^  canons,  pnesta,  and  friars,  not  forcettiBfr  tin 
"  lutanista  et  Mulista"  Conrad,  a  servant  to  one  of  the  noUes  of  the 
party.  Good  sense  and  right  feeling  tempered  and  appeased  emj 
gost  of  ili*htinioiir  that  arose  incidentallT  from  the  association  of  ao 
maaxj  tnvdleTS ;  and  Father  Eetk's  simplicitj  and  nairet^  mast  haie 
been  a  constant  sonrce  of  amnsement.  I  haTe  not  i^Mce  for  extraeta^ 
bat  the  JQvmal  doses  witii  a  seme  I  cannot  suppress — the  description 
of  kis  anexpeeted  amvai  at  his  eonrent  ^hat  of  the  Doaunieans)  at 
THiB,^  after  he  had  been  mourned  as  eitinr  dead  or  a  prisoner  in 
Taxtary — of  his  thnndering  at  the  gate,  endeafenring  to  drawn  the 
Toices  of  his  brethren  at  vespers  and  attract  their  attention— of  the 
old  dog  recognising  him  through  the  door,  and  when  it  was  opened, 
leaping  on  his  breast  with  caresses  and  howls  of  jov,  and  then  darting 
away  to  annonnce  ^d  news  to  the  prior—- of  the  g^ood  old  prior 
himself,  forsaking  his  duties  in  the  choir  and  forgetting  his  acooa- 
tomed  hobble,  bounding,  like  a  youth,  to  meet  him,  and  dasping  him 
to  h^  heart  as  if  he  wished  to  extinguish  a  confla^tion— of  the 
greeting  of  his  brethren— of  their  immediate  procession  to  the  high 
altar  to  offer  united  thanks  for  his  safe  return — of  their  pleasant  clmt 
afterwardjs — of  the  *  vestiarius'  bringing  him  new  robes,  with  which  he 
eadued  himself  as  if  with  a  marriage  garment — of  the  dispensation 
of  six  days  which  the Jnrior  granted  md  convent,  that  they  might  make 
merry  with  him  that  had  been  lost  and  was  found-^of  the  visits  of 
bonour  paid  him  by  the  magistrates  and  magnates  of  the  city  and  its 
neigHbourhood— and,  finally,  with  a  chanffe  to  the  minor  key,  of  the 
shaving  of  his  lonff  and  bushy  beard,  which  he  had  cherished  for 
eleven  months,  and  most  unwillinffk  parted  with,  "  seeing,"  as  he 
says,  ''that  I  appeared  unto  myseli  to  be  more  courageous,  more 
mature  and  mamy,  more  heall^y,  more  ornamental,  and  more  vene- 
rable," decked  with  this  appendage  than  without  it — ''but  which, 

c  c 
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seeiog  I  am  a  friar  and  a  Latin  pnest,  I  cheerfiiUy  naaa&ee  for 
the  aake  of  confonnitj  and  role."  *'A11  these  things  having  been 
thus  transacted/'  he  concludes,  "I  returned  to  the  wonted  exercises 
of  my  religion^  and  to  mv  duties  of  preaching— to  the  glory  imd 
praise  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  tne  most  olessed  Yirein  Msrj, 
and  of  the  blessed  Dominic,  our  father,  for  the  salvation  of  my  own 
soul,  and  the  edification  of  my  neighbours/' — ^It  is  impossible  to  part 
with  Father  Felix  without  remembering  him  through  fife  as  an  agree- 
able companion  and  a  friend. 

Paos  430.— Adrate,  the  modem  Daara»  or  Edrei. 

I  should  have  said,  the  modem  Edh'rei  on  Ezra.  Yide  note  to 
p.  312,  supra. 

Page  434.— >The  village  Lubon,  and  the  monument  of  HurmuL 

Lubon  is  the  modem  Lebweh.  The  word  wasprobably written 
'  Lubou'  in  Belon's  manuscript.  The  monument  of^urmuf  has  been 
recently  described  by  Dr.  Eobinson,  Last  BesearcAes,  p.  540,  and  bj 
Mr.  Porter,  Five  Tean,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  337. — ^Mr.  Porter  considers  that 
"  the  marks  and  cuttii^  found  on  the  lower  part  of  the  monument" 
"are  singular,  but  all  manifestly  of  a  comparatively  recent  date,  and 
•  .  .  never  intended  to  represent  wwds,"  the  work  of  '^waadenng 
shepherds  and  idle  Bedawin."  Mr.  Farren,  I  apprehend,  was  the.first 
discoverer  of  this  smgular  monument.  Dr.  Kobinson,  mentioning 
Dr.  Thomson's  account  of  it  in  1846,  observes,  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Fanen's  daim,  that  "  no  date  is  given  "  in  my  '  Letters.'  The  com* 
munication  was  made  to  me  in  1837  or  1838,  and  was  inserted  in  the 
first  edition  of  this  work,  published  in  1838. 
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**  All  were  butBabel  Tuiittes  I  Time  sadly  overoometh  all  tliiiigi» 
ttod  is  now  dominaiit,  and  sittetih  on  a  Sphinx,  and  looketh  upon 


Memphis  and  oM  Thebes,  while  his  sister,  OUifion,  Nclinelli  demi« 
somnous  on  a  pyramid,  gloriously  trinmphiog,  makiog  puaalea  of 
Titanian  erections,  and  turning  old  glories  into  dreama.  History 
sinketh  beneath  her  cload.  The  traveller,  as  he  paceCfa  amaaedly 
through  those  deserts,  asketh  of  her.  Who  boilded  them  f  and  sht 
mumbleth  something,  but  what  it  is  he  heareth  not 

"  Sgypt  itself  is  now  become  the  land  of  oblirioosness,  and  doteCh. 
Her  ancaent  civility  is  gone,  and  her  gkxry  hath  vanished  as  a  phan- 
tasms. Her  yoalMhl  days  are  over,  and  hear  fiice  hath  beoome 
vtmkled  and  tetrick.  She  poreth  not  upon  the  heavens ;  Astrawoiy 
is  dead  unto  her,  and  Knowledge  maketii  other  cycles.  Canopns  is 
a&r  0%  Memnon  resoondsth  not  to  the  Sun,  andNilus  heareth  strange 
voices.  Her  monuments  are  but  hieroglyphically  sempiternal. 
Osiris  and  Annbis,  her  averrunoons  deities,  have  departed,  while 
Orus  yet  remains,  dimjy  shadowing  the  principle  of  vidssitode  and 
the  effluxion  of  things,  but  receiveth  little  oblation.** 

Sib  Thomas  Bbdwio. 
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CUiz — Gtinilftar*-«Xb»  Coik  WowL-^CmMi^ 

TO  XaSCPnarAltEPGOCONBI^  LINDii*.T« 

Gihndter,  'November  10, 18M. 

Howl longedforjoir  yesterday,  dear  JameSy  at  Cadiz! 
and  here^  too,  at  Gibraltar,  happy  should  I  Iiaye  been 
tUs  morning  to  have  had  your  company  dnring  the 
glorious  scramble  Ihaye  had  over  every  ridge  of  the  old 
Bock!  But  of  Cadiz  first: — I  thought,  as  we  sailed 
away  yestreen,  (a  delicions  automiial  eyening^)  I  had 
never  seen  a  lovelier  sight, — ^her  long  serrated  ridge  of 
white  buildings  sharply  defined  against  a  glowing  sun- 
set sky — ^Bota  glittering,  like  a  town  of  King  Salem^s 
sprung  up  from.  Ooean,  at  the  further  extremity  of  the 
bay,'tipping  its  horn,  as  it  were,  with  a  diamond  crown — 
the  lateen  sails  scudding  around  us  like  gigantic  nauti- 
luses, stooping  over  the  green  waters  like  the  beautiful 
sea-birds  that  were  sporting  in  every  direction — it  was 
lovely,  very  lovely  I 

We  had  but  four,  hours  allowed  us  to  visit  Cadiz ;  I 
threw  my  shyness  to  the  winds,  and  used  my  eyes, — 
stared  into  every  nook  and  comer,  and  at  every  onej^ 
man  and  womans  we  met.    But  you  cannot  have  for- 
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gotten  the  scene,  though  long  fiGtmiliaritjr  with  its  details 
may  have  effaced  the  remembrance  of  your  first  general 
impressions ;  to  me  it  was  all  ^'  fresh  and  fresh,  new 
and  new/' — a  living,  breathing,  moving  picture,  a  waking 
dream  rather,  for  whether  I  was.  in  or  out  of  the  body  I 
can  scarce  tell,  now  that  I  reflect  on  the  vision,  so  many 
ideas  familiar  to  my  fancy  were  then  presented  to  mj 
eyes  in  the  first  warm  glow  of  reality;  all,  too,  intensely 
Spanish: — the  long  black  cloaks  of  the  sleepy  hidalgos, 
long  as  their  names,  threadbare,  many  of  them,  as  the 
manlie  of  chivalry  their  ancestors  wore  so  gracefully— 
the  Moorish  faces,  conical  hats,  and  sashes  of  the  lower, 
and,  as  they  seemed  to  me,  far  nobler  order — the  ciga- 
rillos,  common  to  all — the  fans,  mantillas,  the  black 
eyes,  beautifril  feet,  and  graceful  gliding  gait  of  the 
Senoritas — ^but  what  frights  the  old  women  are  !  And 
then  the  painted  balconies  above,  that  give  such  a  cha- 
racter to  the  straight  narrow  stradas — flowers  in  most 
of  them,  but  alas  !  the  ^^  fairer  flowers,*'  Eve's  daughters, 
were  few  or  none  visible  upon  them — and  the  dazzling 
whiteness  of  the  houses ;  everything,  too,  as  clean  as  if 
the  Guditanos  were  Dutchmen, — ^it  was  like  a  scene  of 
enchantment;  to  say  nothing  of  the  exquisite  delight  of 
being  on  Spanish  ground,  and  hearing  the  language  of 
Calderon  and  Cervantes  on  every  lip  that  passed  me. 

I  saw  but  two  or  three  priests,  not  idly  sauntering 
about,  as  in  the  palmy  days  of  Rome,  but  walking,  it 
seemed  to  me,  with  an  object, — slowly,  however,  as  if 
their  ponderous  shells  of  hats  were  too  heavy  for  them, 
and  crest-fiallen ;  in  this  respect  your  Spanish  recollec- 
tions must  vary  from  existing  circumstances ;  the  con- 
vents, too,  were  all  shut  up,  and  the  bells  over  the  gates 
looked  as  if  conscious  of  having  tolled  their  last.  We 
knocked  loud  and  long  at  one  of  the  conventual  build- 
ings, in  hopes  of  seeing  some  pictures  once  shown  there ; 
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bat  no  *^  porter  hurried  to  the  gate,^  the  street  was  sQent^ 
only  one  boy  to  be  seen  in  it,  and  he  oonld  not  tell  na 
who  had  the  keys. 

The  cathedral, » ho weyer,*  is  still  boilding — a  most 
superb  edifice,  of  the  richest  Corinthian  architectnre^ 
but  overloaded  in  many  places,  I  thought,  with  oma* 
ment;  the  choir,  however,  is  truly  beantiftd,  all  of 
marble — ^indeed  the  whole  temple  is  so,  and  exquisitely 
finished.  Yet  I  do  not  like  the  Corinthian ;  Hoe  ^  airy 
pillar''  and  the  '^  decent  matron  grace**  of  the  Ionic  are 
hx  lovelier,  far  purer,  far  holier;  the  Doric  and  lonio 
remind  one  of  Adam  and  Eve  as  they  walked  in  naked 
innocence,  and  in  all  their  original  brightness,  through 
the  bowers  of  Paradise ;  but  ihe  spirit  of  the  Corinthian 
is  meretricious,  too  like  that  of  ^e  Laises  and  Co.  of 
old  Corinth  herself, — ^this  is  fanciful,  perhaps,  but  there 
is  a  deep  poetry,  a  hidden  melody,  in  architecture, 
^frozen  music,**  as  it  has  been  called,  but  it  thaws  now 
and  then,  when  the  fancy  warms,  and  discourses  most 
eloquently  to  her  ear  and  eye. 

How  beautiful,  by  the  way,  are  Schlegel*s  criticisms 
on  the  Gothic  Architecture !  Did  Anne  tell  you  I  have 
him  with  me?  Shakspeare  has  been  my  chief  reading 
since  I  left  Old  England ;  this  she  will  be  glad  to  hear. 
I  have  read  over  again  several  of  his  plays,  but  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  as  they  are  whenever  he  is  himself ^  the 
pure  poet,  I  cannot  away  with  his  clowns  and  vile  puns, 
grossiereteSy  and  double  entendresj  bad  enough  even  among 
men,  but  which  he  allows  even  his  heroines  to  hear, 
ay,  and  understand,  ay,  and  reply  to.  But  Desdemona 
is  perfect  throughout ;  I  was  trying  her  the  other  even- 
ing, as  I  lay  in  my  cabin,  by  the  severest  ordeal, 
St.  Paul's  exquisite  delineation  of  Charity,  or,  as  it 
should  be  translated.  Love ;  Shakspeare  must  have  had 
it  in  his  thoughts ;  it  fits  her  in  every  point,  especially 
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in  her  unsaspicioos  "panty,  "  thinking  no  evil;^  obseife 
her  wonder  in  wbftt  mann^  her  husband  eonld  iUak 
her  false,  and  oh !  what  a  contrast  between  her  mind 
and  Emilia's  at  Hhe  end  of. die  ifonrth  act;  aaid,  a^io, 
between  her  and  Juliet,  Ihe  poetical,  pasftionate  Juliet; 
I  remember  no  one  simile  or  metaphor  tfant  Desdemona 
utters,  and  Jolief s  fancy  is  ridb  as  &e  or an^  groves 
of  Mola  di  Gketa,  and  sparMing  as  de  waves  liot 
ripple  to  tibeir  feet,  but  she  is  *^  of  Ihe  eardi,  eaxAy/*  in 
comparison  with  the  pure  azure  heayen  of  .Desdemomk'fi 
mmd,  which  one  «an  gstee  up  into  as  into  infiinte  space, 
unarrei^d  by  a  cloud,  unless  of  tears  and  sonnw! 
How  beautiful,  though,  and  how  imtmral  is  tibe  moos- 
light  scene  between  Juliet  and  JRoi&eo  i  When  I  ihink 
on  it,  I  almost  fear  *I  ha^e  judged  'her  hardhlj — afid 
yet,  no. 

It  has  just  struck  twelve ;  I  am  sitting  wilJi  my  window 
open,  a  brilliant  starlight  night,  Ihe  air  bairn;  I  could 
almost  expect  a  Tisit  from  the  Diable  Boiteux,  aad 
should  not  be  sorry  to  ha^e  the  faoases  of  CribivJtaT  ua* 
roofed  for  my  inspection^ — and  ^is  reminds  me  of  one 
of  the  things  that  most  interested  me  at  Cradis — a  mt 
to  the  terraced  roof  of  M.  (TampsnNs  house — a  Mnd  old 
French  mercdiant,  our  feBow-^paissenger,  who  enter- 
tained  our  party  most  hospitably.  It  was  the  best 
possiMe  commexfteiy  on  many  a  passage,  not  only  in 
Spanish,  hut  Eastern  romance;  with  a  «hort  rope- 
ladder  one  might  trwml  over  half  the  town.  The  house 
itself  seemed  butjiMt  finished,  yet,  in^faaiacter,  was  quite 
Moorish;  a  court  in  the  centre-^balconied  galleries 
opening  upon  it  at  each  story — ^mats,  &;c.  &e.-^-^yeiy- 
tfaing  calculated  to  promote  coolness. 

I  kept  a  Aarp  look-out  for  traces  of  the  Moors,  and 
they  are  very  Tisible.  I  thought  of  riding  across  countrf 
to  Gibraltar,  but  was  advised  to  give  up  the  idea;  the 


m/umAif^  ^beif  «u.d,  ^m  miiiteiasiiiii^  (I  thoald  Iiotb 
nem  tmammmf  hoi^ever,)  mmd,  wb^t  ddoidod  me^  ogr 
tkne  kere  wovldliaTe  beamuuli  flnrtailad;  I  eane  o% 
1bei«f(»re,  bjr  Met^  and  ftii  mociuiigy  tfhoiit  nine,  me 
andored  «ider  the  Boek  of  <Gibca]te'« 

I  «m  glad  dMi  I  saiw  Cadiz,  a  tfaorDne^y  Spanuii 
town,  before  coming  to  tfak  mongrel  nealral  groundy 
inte&seij  inieiestiiig  thov^h  it  be.  Bedfeddin  Hassan, 
awaking  at  tfe  gate  ^DaBiaacnSyentoKed  an  unknowii, 
but  still  aa  l^astem  citjr;  die  eontrtat  to  htai  iras  no- 
HiiBg  to  ^iiat  it  ivas  to  mse,  stoppiMg  joff  Ae  quaj  of 
Cadiz,  aanoaiidad  hj  wild  CadeaiaaiSy  wilh  Idheir  Cala- 
IxamJike  bats,  airaa^y  as  their  PfacBnieiaa  anoeston, 
to  be  aet  dowB  asaong  Ei^&ib  imifonafl,  sentiies,  and 
aU  tbe  ponqi  and  •cironmstaaoe  of  British  soldieijr, 
guards  dbanging,  offioeae  riding  peat,  and  all  speaking 
English.  Bnt  aaflwng  of  dus  iaeongniity  oJ^aded  oar 
&ye8  as  ^ve  appxiadsed  die  Eod&^Earope  aad  Afiioa» 

^  A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand,** 

of  Natis!e's  an^hstectniet  4ir  midk  zather  by  the  Qoi  of 
Natore^s  decree;  the  morning  was  gloomy;  a  lowering 
mist  hung  heafilj  oyer  the  Bock  in  front  of  us,  and  I 
could  almost  have  fancied  we  were  arriTing  at  the 
Table  Manz^aiin  i»9tead  of  tbe  oortbem  pillar  of  Her- 
cnles.  Momt  Atlas  was  but  dimly  aeeiii  in  Ihe  distance, 
bat  a -purer  light  gleam^ed  oyer  Algearas,  as  if  the  rays 
of  chiyalry  still  liaigered  oyer  Hm  death-soene  of  ^'  the 
good  Lord  Jamea  of  BQuglas;**  as  tbe  day  adyanced, 
the  douds  diaappeared;  and  when  I  gazed  around  me 
a  few  hours  alkerwards  firoDt  the  Peak  <^  Tarif,  a  stmny 
haze  was  the  only  resendidaiiee  the  aeene  bore  to  onr 
norfhem  atmospbeiae. 

I  need  mat  teU  you  of  the  exoayations,  galleries,  St 
George'a  Hall,  Ihe  blasted  wastefa- tower,  &c. ;  you  know 
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tliem  all — I  sorataUed  over  the  vfb&ke  mountaiii,  taking 
a  most  intelligent  artilleiyman  jMiay  guide,  a  fellow- 
countryman,  as  I  ascertained  ty  the  fi«t  word  he 
spoke — ^his  sergeant  is  a  Lindsay  from  Dunse.  I  feared 
we  should  not  see  the  monkeys,  but  Hi&xe  they  were  in 
numbers,  apparently  on  excellent  terms  with  ibe  goats, 
their  only  companions  on  the  height 

How  beautiful  the  palmetto  is!  And  how  Anne 
would  have  enjoyed  the  descent,  through  a  perfect 
garden!  strange  tropical-looking  plants,  the  fant^astic 
prickly  pear,  and  the  aloe,  hedging  the  path-way,  and  her 
old  Italian  acquaintances,  the  fig,  almond,  orange,  and 
lemon,  and  the  grateful  plane-tree — ^ay,  and  the  Scotch 
fir,  growing  luxuriantly  (and  the  richest  vines  too)  on 
the  lower  zone  of  the  mountain.  We  descended  by  the 
Mediterranean  Steps,  as  they  are  called,  cut. in  the  pre- 
cipitous fisLce  of  the  rock,  and  winding  round  towards 
Europa  Point ;  the  broad  Mediterranean — with  those 
picturesque  lateen  sails  that  look  as  if,  at  the  approach 
of  a  storm,  they  would  finrl  themselves  up  and  sink  to 
the  bottom-expanded  in  front  of  us,  glowing  in  die 

waning  sun, 

"A  leaf  of  gold 
Of  Nature*s  Book,  by  Nature's  God  unrolled.** 

I  have  just  been  leaning  out  of  the  window  lii^ening 
to  a  serenade ;  all  below  me  dark  as  Erebus,  the  raven 
down  of  night,  and  all  silent  save  the  "  lively  guitar," 
and  the  deep  voice  of  the  caballero  mmgling  in  har- 
mony, and  swelling  richly  on  the  night-air.  And  when 
the  last  note  died  away,  I  could  just  hear  the  closing 
strain  of  another,  far,  far  off,  dying  into  silence  like  the 
echo  of  the  ^^  song  of  the  olden  time''  I  had  just  been 
listening  to.  Music  such  as  this  might  have  been 
lingering  on  the  ear  of  Melancholy,  when  Albert  Diixer 
surprised,  fell  in  love  with,  and  imm<»rtalized  her. 
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Verf  pleasant  food  all  this  for  midniglit  mamig,  jet 
dajlight,  ixyOf  has  its  attractions,  and  I  then  look  down 
on  a  motley  and  ever-shifting  scene,  all  nations  seem- 
ing to  meet  here  as  at  Venice,  ihongh  Gibraltar,  to  be 
sure,  is  anything  but  ^  enchanted  groond,'' — the  Moor, 
with  his  white  turban,  bnmoosh,  and  trousers;  the 
Jew,  with  his  black  skull-cap,  beard,  and  Israelitish 
face,  the  index  of  his  pedigree  tiie  wide  world  over — 
I  saw  one  stalk  past  this  morning  with  theyeiy  air  of  a 
Maccabee,  his  hanghty  mien,  and  the  scorn  throned  on 
his  erect  brow  (or  I  wronged  him)  alike  contrasting 
with  the  humble  subdaed  gait  of  his  brethren,  and  the 
holiday  attire  and  li^t  springy  step  of  the  Andalusian 
peasant, — ^the  contrast  of  a  ^  gay  Oordon*'  to  a  ^' black 
Douglas'' — ^no  disparagement,  surely,  in  a  comparison 
with  the  Wallace  of  Judea;  then  comes  tiie  mule  or 
donkey-driver,  haranguing  his  beast  as  he  trudges  be- 
hind it,  side  by  side,  oh  atrocity !  with  an  English  red 
coat.  Here,  at  least,  "  motley  is  the  only  wear,**  And 
now  dear  James,  buenas  noches^  and  God  be  with  you ! 
I  win  not  wish  you  the  misery  of  living  a  thousand 
years.    More  to-morrow. 


To-day,  November  the  11th,  we  have  had  a  delightful 
gallop,  Missirie  and  I,  into  Andalusia,  past  La  Boque, 
to  the  Cork-wood,  about  ten  miles  from  Gibraltar ;  the 
scenery  is  quite  beautiful ;  the  day,  at  first  rainy, 
cleared  up  ere  we  had  ridden  half  a  dozen  miles,  and 
the  afternoon  was  lovely.  From  a  ruined  Moorish 
tower  in  the  centre  of  the  wood,  we  enjoyed  a  most 
l)eantiful  prospect  over  the  long  vale  we  had  passed 
through,  wooded  with  cork-trees,  olives,  vines,  oranges, 
lemons,  and  one  noble  palm-tree  near  a  convent — a 
steep  range  of  mountains  closing  the  vista  at  one  end 


die  Sodc  eA  tbe  other,  riemg  over  ibe  waves  like  Mine 
"wtat  Pneedaaute  sea-moa&ter. 

fietuising,  we  rode  Mther  sad  thither,  this  waj  aad 
lliat,  in  search  of  the  old  town  of  Garteia^  supposed  to 
iMTe  been  the  fixst  founded  by  the  Plusiucians  afiber 
passing  the  pillaxs  of  Herodes.  A&ex  a  long  search 
we  found  it;  the  tbeatne  is  clearly  tcaceable,  scooped 
iHit  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  looking  towards  Gil»:altar; 
die  haokgnound  of  the  scene  jmist  hare  been  jxoble 
indeed,  the*  MeditexDanean  rushing  between  tii^  two 
^MoiiBeiite. 

I  lam  more  juid  moT'C  pleased  widi  iBCissiiie ;  he  is 
the  moat  attentive  x^reature  possible,  good-hmaonred, 
observasit,  and  intelligent.  I  had  nuich  eonversation 
with  him  this  morning  during  our  ride^  be  is  really  an 
agreeable  eompanion,  baying  read  not  a  little  by  fits 
«nd  started  and  hiwiag  «eB  «o  waaj  countries.  He 
had  «tiidied  for  two  years  at  Odessa,  when  the  Greek 
revolution  broke  out,  and  &en  joined  the  patriots.  We 
lare  on  the  best  terms,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  continue 
to  be  so.  His  .&cility  in  acquiring  languages  aeems 
extraordinary.  English  he  speaks  with  singular  cor- 
rectness (*) 

Satsrday,  Kovemiber  1% 

I  bad  no  idea  this  letter  would  go  so  soon,  but  a 
steamer,  I  have  just  heard,  sails  for  jQngland  in  a  day 
or  two ;  and  as  I  have  no  time  to  opistolize  my  mother 
at  lengdi,  and  she  will  be  anxiotts  to  bear  all  my 
adventures,  I  have  presumed  to  direct  Ibis  letter  to  her, 
begging  her  to  read  and  forward  it  to  its  rightful  owner. 
We  have  a  heavenly  day,  "  blue  above  and  blue  below," 
for  our  departure.  By-tbe^bye,  they  have  an  admirable 
garrison  libcary  here ;  the  catalogue  is  well  drawn  up, 
on  the  plan  of  Ibat  of  the  Soyal  Institution  by  Harris. 
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I  thiak  I  should  like  to  spend  a  monfli  or  two  befe; 
Boi^Tbere,  I  'sappose,  eotdd  one  enjoy  at  once  raoh  a 
climate  and  such  a  fibncry* 
Adieu. 


JLETTER  n. 


Voyage  to  Maita — San  OioTamii-^  Ruins  and  Catacombs  of 

Akxandrla. 

TO  THE   COUNTESS   OF  BALCABBE8. 

We  left;  Gibraltaxymy  dear  mother,  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, the  12th,  and  have  had  charming  weather,  and  a 
delightfiil  voyage  to  Malta.  Sunday  and  Monday  we 
were  coasting  Spain  and  Barbary,  and  admiring  the 
mountain  ridges  that  firown  from  either  shore,  awaken- 
ing memories  how  interesting !  of  Juba  and  the  Romans, 
on  the  one  hand — of  the  Xarifas  and  Fatimas,  the 
Zegris  and  Abencerrages,  of  poor  Boab£l,  and  of 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova^  on  the  other. 

About  eight  on  Monday  night  we  touched  at  Algiers 
—thrilling  name  1  The  crescent  moon  was  gleaming 
over  it,  but  not  very  clear;  the  crescent  is  pale,  pale 
all  over  Ihe  Tlast  now.  We  landed  a  young  Dane 
there,  the  son  of  the  Danish  consul  at  Tangiers,  and 
one  of  the  Boyal  Guard  of  Denmark;  he  was  going  to 
join  the  French  expedition  against  Constantina,  and  I 
really  felt  sorry  when  he  left  us  on  such  a  perilous 
adventure.  I  found  him  full  of  information,  and  yeiy 
intelligent,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  Northern 
antiquilies ;  he  sang  me  several  of  his  Danish  songs  as 
we  walked  the  deck. 

Still  coasting  the  Barbary  mousEtains — ^so  runs  the 
log-book ;  pass  Bona,  old  Hippo  Regius,  dear  to  the 
memory  as  the  home  of  St.  Augustine — but  during  1J 
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nighty  alas! — Bizerta — ^the  Cani  rocks — ^Porto  Forma 
(Cato's  Utica)  and  Cape  Carthage,  behind  which  lie  the 
sites  of  Dido's  palace,  Cyprian's  garden,  where  the 
soldiers  seized  him — generous,  noble-minded  Cyprian ! 
Then  across  the  Bay  of  Tunis,  with  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  mountains  hemming  it  in  to  the  south;  before 
weathering  Cape  Bon,  pass  the  vast  and  lofty  island- 
rock  of  Zembra,  reminding  one,  when  directly  north  of 
it,  of  the  volcanic  isle  of  Sabrina.  Bid  adieu  to  the 
Barbary  coast,  and  for  a  while  nothing  but  the  sea- 
circle  for  our  horizon ;  presently  Gozo  in  sight — rough 
rocky  hills,  but  the  lights  and  shadows  beautiful — skim 
past  it  through  the  waves  on  which  Telemachus  floated, 
if  Gozo  he  the  Isle  of  Calypso,  which  I  don't  believe  it 
was  —and  lo !  Malta,  with  her  deep  harbours,  pictu- 
resque tiers  of  houses,  impregnable  batteries,  and 
English  shipping!     How  changed — 

But  I  had  little  time,  or,  in  truth,  inclination,  at  that 
moment,  to  think  of  days  bygone,  for  scarcely  had  we 
anchored  in  the  quarantine  harbour,  when  dear  William 
came  alongside  to  greet  me ;  he  had  secured  me  rooms 
in  Beverley's  Hotel,  and  we  adjourned  thither  witl^Qut 
delay;  he  is  remarkably  well,  and  we  look  forward 
with  great  pleasure  to  the  prosecution  of  our  tour 
together. 

Oh!  the  rapture  of  a  first  visit  to  San  Giovanni! 
those  gorgeous  and  chivalric  tombs  of  the  Grand 
Masters  and  the  Knights  of  St.  John !  I  shall  not  be 
content  now  till  I  see  Rhodes,  invested  with  more 
familiar  interest  to  a  clansman  of  Bandolphus  de 
Lindesay,  Lord  David  of  the  Byres,  and  Sir  Walter, 

^  Lord  of  Sainct  John,  and  Knicht  of  Torphican% 
By  sea  and  land  ane  vailzeant  Capitane,*' 

as  Davie  Lindsay  calls  him. 
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I  visited  the  aimorj  in  the  old  palace  ^—neitiher 
worth  seeing;  spacious  galleries  and  chambers,  bat 
nothing  after  Venice — ^the  library,  too,  full  of  the  &t 
old  folios  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  seem 
a  curious  sel^  these  Maltese;  their  language  is  most 
dissonant,  a  mere  jargon  of  Arabic,  but  all  speak  broken 
English;  their  national  airs,  however,  are  beautiful, 
especially  one,  beginning,  ^'SeUoom  tal  harir,"  &c., 
which  you  will  find  in  my  MS.  collection  of  national 
music ;  I  have  not  heard  it  here,  nor  indeed  anything 
in  the  way  of  minstrelsy  except  '^Rule  Britannia," 
which  they  have  been  chanting  most  uproariously  in 
honour  of  their  new  governor.  Sir  Henry  Bouverie. 

Before  re-embarking,  I  paid  another  visit  to  St 
John's,  by  far  the  most  interesting  spot  at  Malta — ^for 
this  is  not  the  Melita  where  St.  Paul  was  wrecked. 
One — ^the  last  survivor,  I  believe — of  the  old  knights, 
a  countryman  too  of  Bayard  and  Duguesclin,  was 
pointed  out  to  me — a  poor,  decrepit,  feeble  old  man — 
alas !  alas ! 


Alexandria,  Nov.  30. 

We  arrived  here  last  Friday,  to  wit,  November  the 
25lh;  the  day  was  lovely,  the  sea  of  a  delicate  light 
green,  the  sky  exquisitely  clear,  of  a  rosy  transparent 
hue,  smiling  our  welcome  to  the  city  of  Cleopatra,  as 
we  sailed  into  the  harbour — then  a  glorious  oriental 
sunset.  There  is  little  or  no  twilight  in  these  latitudes, 
and  it  was  quite  dusk  by  the  time  we  reached  our  inn, 
ridmg  on  donkeys,  the  general  conveyance  in  this 
country. 

That  was  indeed  a  happy  evening!  A  month's 
cramp  in  the  cabin  of  a  steam-boat  exchanged  for 
freedom  and  terra«firma,  and  that  terra-firma  Egypt, 
still  the  land  of  mystery,  still  a  land  of  beauty ' 
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^''Tb  ban  Ibat  the  f^eAerj  paloHineB  rin^ 
AdA  the  date  grows  zqie  wder  suiiBy  skiev*—*^ 


and  never  irill  palm-trees  rustle  more  melocCousIy, 
never  will  the  moon  and  stars  twinkle  through  their 
transparent  foliage  with  more  loveliness,  never  shall  T 
exgoy  the  stillness  and  repose  of  an  Eastern  night  with 
more  thrilling  pleasure,  more  thorough  enjoyment^  than 
I  did  that  evening,  walking  in  the  pretty  little  garden 
behind  Mrs.  Hume*s  hotel,  or  resting  in  an  arbour  of 
trellis-work  under  a  branching  vine,  meditating  on 
the  past  and  present,  and  anticipating  the  future,  in 
which  (unless  it  be  the  mirage)  I  see  many  a  hundred 
miles  of  Father  Nile,  many  a  lengthening  vista  of 
temples  and  colonnades,  outstretched  before  me ;  Nature 
and  Art  beckoning  me  on,  and  ofieiing  me  the  fruits  of 
knowledge  as  the  reward  of  my  wanderings.  There  is 
nothing,  indeed,  new  to  discover ;  but  are  not  Vesuvius 
and  Naples  new  to  the  eye  that  has  never  hailed  them 
before  ? 

We  have  been  riding  about  ever  since  our  arrival — 
over  ruins,  and  nothing  more.  A  town,  half  Turkish, 
half  Frank,  turbans  and  hats  seeming  equally  at  home 
in  it ;  mounds  beyond  mounds  of  rubbish  stretching 
away  to  the  south,  east,  and  west  of  it;  whole  lines  of 
ancient  streets  traceable  by  the  wells,  recurring  every 
six  or  seven  yards,  by  which  the  contiguous  houses, 
long  since  crumbled  away,  drew  water  from  the  vast 
cisterns  with  which  tiie  whole  city  was  undermined ; 
wretched  hovels  clustered  here  and  there  in  the  submrbs, 
and  towering  groves  of  date-trees  **  scattered  at  wide 
intervals"  over  the  cheerless  solitude  —  such  is  the 
present  aspect  of  Alexandria.  The  Desert  has  done  for 
ner  what  Vesuvius  did  for  Pompeii — ^buried  her  so 
completely,  that  all  we  see  above  the  present  suxfaee 
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AttSefceett  fanmglii  to  light  bjr  eseaTStioa;  not  quite  otf 
indecid — Vompefs  FOlar  aiid  Gkopatra'a  Needle,  both 
sdsDomexs^  are  gtill  exeely  solitary  monameBte  of  the 
fBgbt  odf  time^  of  the  jonth  and  decKepitnde  of  Egypt^ 
tar^be  Needfe  etoodat  Heliopolifl^ the  Onof  Scriptnien 
three  thousand  years  ago,  (*)  and  the  shaft  of  Pompey'a 
POhcr  advxRied  the  teaqple  of  Senpis  and  the  lihmiy  of 
the  Fteiemiee  tiH  it  ivae  zemoTed  to  its  pieeent  site^ 
and  fiimished  wMbt  &  eq>ital  and  base^  in  honour  of 
IhoekeAiai,  trtiose  aane  Mr.  Hamilton  waa  the  first  to 
decdphei^ /die  tihole  inseriptioii,  long  siq^posed  to  be 
estireiy  lost,  having  been  reeoYored,  letter  by  ktter,  by 
the  united  aenm^s  cf  &  few  -mae  men  of  Britain.  It  ia 
only  distingiiishahle  in  the  strong  light  of  the  mid-day 

One  rmn  oiAyy  just  excavated^  and  a  nondeseripl, 
irill  I  trouble  yon  with,  inasmueh  a»  mine,  too  probably, 
may  be  die  only  reoord  of  its  disoovety,  for  these  Turks 
^scorer  only  to  destroy.  Four  or  fire  granite  columns 
are  still  standing  on  &eir  pedestals  of  white  marble; 
the  vest  hare  been  removed;  and  a.  few  Corinthian 
ei^itai%  also  of  white  marble,  axe  lying  a  short  distance 
Cffff  soon  probably  to  be  reduced  to  lime,  and  iqpplied 
to  as  Tile  purposes,  conqiaratiTdy,  as  that  to  which 
Handetf s  fancy  tmced  the  dust  of  the  royal  feunder  of 
Alexandria  himsciUl  Behind  these  pillars  rises  a  solid 
wall  of  maseniy,  sijpported  by  three  arches,  on  the 
reverse  of  which  we  feiond  vestiges  of  curious  Greek 
pamtmgs,  Ibe  colours  very  vivid,  and  the  subject,  it 
wonld  iq^peai;  taken  from  Homer,  the  only  figure  that 
xt^axDsd  tunn^ed  by  the  pickaxe  being  si^rscribed 
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We  obseired,  with  sorprise,  three  or  four  ooftto  nf 
stucco  laid  one  over  the  other,  all  painted,  and  &e 
lowest  the  best.  It  was  merely  through  the  chance 
encounter  of  an  Italian  monk  that  we  were  led,  through 
a  labyrinth  of  narrow  lanes  and  groves  of  date->trees, 
to  this  interesting  spot. 

In  Lucases  time,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
ago,  a  superb  piazza  was  traceable  in  the  middle  of 
the  ancient  town,  ornamented  with  loffcy  granite  colamns, 
and  surrounded,  to  all  appearance,  by  the  principal 
palaces  of  the  city,  with  a  beautiful  fountain  in  tiie 
centre.  We  saw  no  traces  of  it, — ^in  his  day  the  remains 
were  almost  entirely  covered  with  the  8and.(*) 

As  for  the  far-famed  library,  its  site  can  only  be  con- 
jectured; the  first  library  was  attached  to  the  palace  of 
the  Ptolemies,  and  was  accidentally  consumed  when 
Julius  Csesar  was  obliged  to  bum  his  ships  in  the 
harbour,  to  which  it  was  contiguous.  We  visited 
yesterday  some  recent  excavations,  which  have  laid 
bare  the  remains  of  a  vast  edifice,  pronounced  by 
antiquaries  (I  know  not  on  what  authority)  to  be  those 
of  the  second  library ;  but  nothing  is  certain  here — >not 
even  the  date  of  the  catacombs,  or  whom  they  were 
worked  by;  some  contending  they  belonged  to  Alex- 
andria, others,  to  the  insignificant  town  of  Bacotas, 
which  existed  here  before  the  foundation  of  Alexandria.^) 
Of  their  Greek  origin  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the 
architecture  being  uniformly  Doric. 

These  catacombs  are  at  some  distance  west  of  the 
city,  and  highly  interesting.  We  explored  them  with 
torches,  creeping  in  many  places  on  our  hands  and 
knees.  Entering  firom  the  north,  three  chambers, 
running  westwards,  lead  you  to  a  large  circular  room 
to  the  south  of  the  third,  with  a  dome  of  beautiful  pro- 
portions, and  opening,  towards  the  south,  east,  and 
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westk  into  three  small  leoesseiy  appaienlly  fer  tftr* 
cophagL 

Over  the  door-way  we  found  traces  of  the  orb»  or 
globe  with  wings,  that  Dr.  Glif  ke  mentions,  but  it  has 
been  broken  off  since  his  time.  We  saw  the  same 
emblem,  however,  (which  reminded  me  of  Isaiah's 
address  to  Ethiopia,  ch.  xviii,  yer,  1,)  over  both  doors 
of  the  Yestibule,  that  we  had  entered,  and  that  we  pro- 
ceeded by,  still  westwards ;  the  plan  of  the  catacombs 
seems  modelled  on  this  emblem,  for  Ihe  wings  are 
clearly  arranged  in  reference  to  the  central  and  cir- 
cular shrine.  After  exploring  seyeral  other  chambers 
in  the  same  direction,  all  strewed  with  bones,  we 
retraced  our  steps  to  the  central  chamber,  and  the  rest  of 
the  party  went  oat,  while  Captain  Lacon  (an  intelligent 
officer  who  had  joined  our  party)  and  I  remained 
behind  to  examine  more  carefolly  what  we  had  abready 
seen. 

The  grand  entrance  clearly  opened  from  &e  shore, 
and  we  wished,  if  possible,  to  discover  it.  Creeping 
up  the  sloping  wall,  or  rather  bank,  as  it  ought  to  be 
caQed,  of  the  second  chamber  from  the  present  entirance, 
we  found  it  was  only  the  coiner  of  an  inunense  hall, 
supported  by  square  pillars,  that  stretched  away  towards 
the  shore,  filled  up  by  a  long  continuous  mound  of 
earth,  accumulated  so  close  to  the  roo^  that  it  was 
impossible  to  proceed  except  by  crawling  on  one's 
beast  like  a  worm.  On  we  crept,  however,  with  two 
or  three  of  our  Arab  guides;  and  the  result  of  a  long 
and  painful  peregrination  in  this  uncomfortable  attitude 
was,  that,  following  the  walls,  we  fairly  traced  the  three 
sides  of  the  hall,  and  discovered  what  probably  was  the 
grand  entrance,  opposite,  as  nearly  as  we  could  guess, 
to  the  circular  chamber. 

The  sea  (probably  at  the  time  of  the  great  earth- 
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qnake,  wlien  filty  ttlioasand  AlexandrioDS  peiisliedySBd 
die  islet  was  washed  away  to  which  Mark  Awfbmf 
retired  to  enact  Tiioon  of  Athens  After  the  wreck  of  his 
fortunes)  seeiBB  to  ha^e  washed'saaid  and  scSl  iniotlifae 
ioatacombs,  and,  after  filling  bb  we  now  behold  t&eiB,to 
haye  finally  choked  vp  the  entrance,  so  that  it  is  midk- 
corerable  £r<nn  the  ^horre.  I  do  &ot  Ihink^e  bave  made 
any  new  dkcovexy,  for  the  Frendi  are  «aid,  in  eoie  ^ 
my  gnide-books,  to  kaye  made  ^complete  plaai  of '^beae 
extraordinaiy  excavations;  Vat  I  «m  glad  we  majde 
them  cmt  so  sastisfiBLetorily  to  omnselves.  Oh !  that  tiie]^ 
were  all  cleared  out,  that  one  could  enter  firom  de 
shore,  trareFBe  that  :Bohle  hall,  and  enter  ilie  ahrine, 
jast  -as  the  (yotoriee  did  of  old,  two  1^«sand  y^sts 
1^0 ! 

So  much  for  this  *^  City  df  the  Dead !"  LrexBg 
Alexandria  is^<pially  interesting,  thesigh  atrangely  dif- 
ferent; turbaned  Turks,  wild  Arabs,  Copts,  Armeniaiis, 
Jews — >eveiy  nation  seems  to  harve  its  representatiTes 
iiere ;  and  the  ^strings  al  oamek  towering  along,  the 
women  ^ghding  about  in  their  long  Teils,  with  hobs 
only  for  tJie  ^rpes  to  peep  out  at — graceftil  in  Ibeir  cu- 
riage — «ome  oarrymg  their  children  at  their  sides,* 
others  astride  ^on  their  shoulders — are  objeds  th^ 
Toughly  oriental.  jThe  Arabs,  especially,  dressed  ^ 
like  the  .Ii&maeUtes  and  Midianites  of  (dd,  'oany  oneis 
imagiuatian  yetfiirther  batdc  even  than  the  catacombs^ 
far,  fasr  into  .antiqnity — to  the  days  of  Joseph. and  iiie 
patriarchs. 

But  it  is  no  use  attempting  to  sketch  so  varied  and 
ishifidng  a 'Scene;  though  afafeady  it  be  somewhat  fami- 
liar to  me,  my  ideas  are  still  all  in  a  whirl.  One  is 
zeally  bewildered,  too,  with  the  crowd  of  associations, 

*  ^Thy  sons  shall  come  fromjiiar;  and  thy  daughters  shall  be 
carried  at  the' side.''— i^atoA,  lz.4. 
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modem,  tfak  place  teems  inth,  independent 
of  YisSbld  «AgeetB  ;«i-A)exaaider  the  Qte$^  mho  intended 
to  ffiake  it^e  ee«t  offaie  empire,  and  the  enqpormm  of 
iheweildj^TAich  indeed  it  beeemennder  the  Ptoleoiiee^ 
as  the  link  between  India  and  the  West — the  maseam, 
the  library,  the  reTiyal  of  Greek  litemtnre  and  phi- 
losophy  i^der  the  enlightened  eneeessois  e(f  Alexander 
«-4he  yereion  >of  Ae  Old  Testament  hy  the  «eTenty-tiro 
interpfeters,  if  we  may  helieTe  the  old  legend,  ihongh 
its  falsity  icaamot  aSeot  the  Ustorical  ftust  that  the  Law 
mkl  the  Frephets  were  translated  into  Greek  nearly 
ftree  eentories  before  onr  BaTiour^  birth,  and  while 
those  wonderfal  propheetes  ef  I>amel  abent  the  kings 
of  the  North  and  the  Sontti,  the  Ptoleimes  «nd  Selen- 
ddsB,  were  aetually  ifalfilling  (*) — 0»sar,  Qeopatca, 
Antony,  asad  Shalcspeare's  play — ^Maik  and  his  ministry^ 
the  seheol  of  Clement  and  Origen,  Athanasius,  the 
noble  patriarch,  und  his  chequered  fortimes  dnring  a 
lifetbae  devoted  4o  the  defence  of  God*8  ^tiutii  against 
Alius — Amrou  and  the  &araoens-«<«ttd  lastly,  after 
twelve  hundred  years  of  silence  and  decay,  Aber* 
crombie,  gaOaait  Abercrombie,  his  Highland  hearts 
around  lam^  .i3xe  iCiy  of  victory  in  his  ear, 

"*^ljo6\aagineeMy  to  heaven  iiom  his  deathbed  ef  fsme!** 

— ^hat^irained  8eenes«<-^hat  opposite 'eharaetexs— -what 
waning  infinences  of  good  and  evil ! 

And  under  whose  banner,  Oromasdes^  or  Ahrinian% 
xoost  I  rank  Jffohammed  All  himself,  whose  ships, 
prond  as  dhfiir  mndmr  Alexandria  may  well  he  of  their 
magnifioeBee,  nre,  like  Ins  army,  a  very  enrse  to  the 
country?* 

*  We  visited  the  adnuzsTs  ship,  a  three-decker,  on  the  2ath  off 
No^emher.  *•'!  had  heard  much,"  says  Mr.  Bamsay,  in  Im  private 
Joamal,  *'  of  these  vessels,  and  was  prepared  for  their  jnagnificence, 
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But  I  must  conclude.  We  starts  I  hope  and  believe, 
to-morrow  morning,  provided  we  get  a  boat,  but  the 
Pasha  has  impressed  all  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  for 
the  conveyance  of  his  son's  harem,  and  we  may  have  to 
wait. 

Adieu,  my  dear  mother. 

P.S. — Dec.  1.  Think  of  our  scampering  off  lUs 
morning  on  jackasses,  (instinctively,)  on  hearing  that 
the  harem  was  about  to  embark  for  Cauro !  We  had 
about  three  miles  to  ride,  and  when  we  got  near  it 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  of  the  ladies,  nor  could 
we  approach  the  carriages  (English  and  four-in-hand) 
they  rode  in.  We  watched  them  from  a  distance,  and 
affcer  seeing  two  or  three  children  handed  out,  followed 
by  a  veiled  lady,  whom  William  pronounced  to  be 
dreadfully  thick-ankled,  we  turned  roimd  and  retraced 
our  steps  at  a  gentle  trot,  and  have  been  laughed  at  for 
our  wild-goose  chase  ever  since.  We  were  not,  how- 
ever, the  only  English  who  joined  i^  it^  and  were  the 
first  to  retreat — ^that  is  some  comfort. 

and  even  for  more  than  I  found. .  The  ihow  oertainly  was  very  fine 
on  the  upper,  the  main,  and  the  lower  decks,  eyexything  being  verj 
spacious,  clean,  polished,  and  in  order;  the  breadth  of  beam,  and 
the  total  freedom  from  all  (I  should  imagine  e^ea.necestary)  victim- 
brance,  gave  her  a  noble  appearance;  but  one  missed  a  great  deal; 
there  was  no  accommodation  for  officers — ell  are  down  in  the  cock- 
pit,  and  thus  the  whole  range  of  the  decks  is  thrown  open  from  poop 
to  stern  in  both  decks.  The  officers  seemed  to  be  very  poorly  o^ 
and  as  this  was  not  a  show  part  of  the  ship,  it  stood  do  comparison 
with  the  rest.  The  men  not  dining,  like  us,  at  tables,  the  lower 
deck  was  free  from  that  encumbrance,  Uke  the  nudn  deck.  There 
was  not  the  finish  which  characterizes  everytiiing  in  our  ships,  or  the 
air  of  aptness  and  congruity  which  ought  to  pervade  it.  The  crew 
are  1100,  but  a  useless  set;  every  gun  requires  a  marine  to  stand 
over  the  men  with  a  musket,  and  eight  small  cannon  are  planted 
abaft  to  command  the  ship  in  case  of  a  mutiny,  I  suppose.** 
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LETTER  in. 

Voyage  to  Cairo — Saia— IntrodactioQ  to  the  Paah*— Tombs  of  tibt 
Mamaluke  Sultana — Cairo  at  aoiiflet — Baars — Courtesy  to  Fnaks 
—  Ghuden  of  Roda — Old  Cairo — Cemetery  of  tbe  MamaJnke 
Beys — ^S<^ooI  atBonlac — FrintiDg-press— Egyptian  Christiana— 
Jews—Magicians,  Jugglers,  &c. 

December  17, 1886. 

Here,  my  dear  mother,  in  Grand  Cairo,  we  have  been 
settled  for  more  than  a  week,  delighted  with  all  we  hare 
seen,  and  folly  prepared  to  enjoy  ourselves  during  the 
remainder  of  our  trip.  We  reached  Cairo  from  Alex- 
andria on  the  sixth  day,  the  wind  having  been  oontraxy 
during  the  &st  two  or  three  of  the  voyage ;  we  sailed 
on  the  Mahmoudieh  canal^  to  AtfL  in  the  course  of  a 
night,  and  there  embarked  on  the  Nile  in  one  of  the 
cangias,  or  boats  of  the  country,  which  hold  two  con- 
veniently enough. .  Missirie  and  Abdallah,  a  handsome 
Eordofani — ^black  as  ebony — ^whom  we  have  engaged 
as  Arab  interpreter  and  aide-de-camp  extraordinary, 

*  "  In  the  greatness  and  the  cruelty  of  its  accomplishment,  this 
canal  may  vie  with  the  gigantic  labours  of  the  Fharaobs.  Two 
hundred  snd  fifty  tfaonsand  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
swept  from  tiie  vSlages  of  the  Delta,  and  heaped  like  a  lidge  along 
the  ^stined  banks  of  that  hM  canal.  They  had  only  provisions  for 
one  monih,  and  implements  they  had  few  or  none ;  but  the  Pasha's 
command  was  nrgent — ^the  men  worked  veith  all  the  energy  of 
despair,  and  stabbed  into  the  ground  as  iP  it  was  tiieir  enemy; 
cliDdien  carried  away  the  soil  in  Htde  handfuls ;  nursing  mothers 
laid  tiieir  injGuits  on  the  shelterless  banks ;  the  scourge  kept  them  to 
the  work,  and  mingled  blood  with  their  milk,  if  they  attempted  to 
nourish  their  offiipring.  Famine  soon  made  its  appearance,  and  they 
say  it  was  a  fearftil  sight,  to  see  that  great  multitude  convnliively 
waddng  against  time.  As  a  dying  horse  bites  the  ground  in  bis 
s^oiiy,  they  tore  up  that  great  grave — ^twenty-five  thousand  people 
perished,  but  the  grim  contract  was  completed,  and  in  six  weeks  tbe 
waters  of  the  Nile  w«re  led  to  Alexandria."— fFarftwrtott'^  Crescent 
«n2/^Crosf,tom.i,p.52.    [1S47.] 
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occupied  a  tent  in  front  of  the  cabin^  and  altogeiherive 
got  on  very  comfortably. 

The  only  place  of  interest  on  t&e  western  branch  of 
thie  Nile  is*  Sa»el«Hagiar,  the.  site  of  ibe  awsi«nt  Sai^ 
fjMHT  -sAenm  ike  -wotAkp  c£  NiA^  or  Maerv%  was 
carried  to  Athene^  bjrCecrops  snd!1tts  Egyptiatt  (^lony^ 
sixteen  centuries*  before  the  Christiaii  era.  There  she 
stood,,  tbo  idiol  of  Egyptian  worship,  veiled  with  her 
xBjfBteriousrpepliis^  canried  fbr  agesNifierwasdsytlihov^  in 
i8iioTaae&  of  itfr  mystic  meaniiife  in  the  sacred  pioces- 
skms'  of  AtheikS,  and  uttmng  lAioee  thiiUing  wards  of 
wisdom,,  that .  text,  fbar  human  Tani^  to-  meditate  o»-— 
'^  I  am.  all  tikat  i«^  all  that  hath  been,  aoad  ail  that  wiU 
be;,  and  my  veil  no  mc»rtal  batik:  everyetiipraiaed  !^ 

Lei^  b^ere  airiviiqp.  at  Cadro,r  wet  mm  the  I^amida 
towering  in  the  distance  like  meiwi<»ias>  cut  down  into 
their  preseaili  shape;  we  have  net  yet  vidted  them; 
Monday  next  wiU,  I  hope,  dawn^  on  our  departure  for 
that  pcurpoee.  Gaviglia,.  the  fameos  Italifloi,  who  rivab 
Belzoaa  ia  enterprise  and.  success,  bre^lrfastftii  with  us 
this  morning;  he  is  certainly  a  very  extraordinary 
man;  there  is  an  account  of  his  researches  in  an  article 
of  the  Qtuorterly,  famished  some  years  a^o  by  Mr.  Salty 
▼ery  interesting,  and  well  worth  your  perasal. 

But  I  have  had  other  visitors  of  no  less  celebrity^* 
liinant,  the  French  artist,  who  accompanied  Laborde 
to  Petra,  and  who  discovered  the  ruined  capital  of 
Meroe;  Gobat,  too,  the  Abyssinian  miesionavy — ^Mr. 
Lieder  the  resident  missionary  at  Cairo,  introduced  him 
to  me^— a  tall  majestic  figure,  benevolent  countenance, 
long  beard,  and  in  the  Turkish  dress;  I  had  a  long  and 
interesting  conversation  with  him. 

We  have  received  the  kindest  attentions  from  every 
one.  Colonel  Campbell,  our  Consul-general,  has 
procured  us  everything  we  could  desire  in  the  way  of 
passports,  firmans^  &c.  He  introduced  us  to  the  Pasha 
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a  ibw  e^eniiigs  age;:  as  it  is  now  BaoMdan,  (ibe  Tmkish 
Lefit,  duiii^^  which  they  £ft8t  all  day  andfeastall  mght,) 
he  receives  after  sonset.  We  loeited  the  old  spidn  ia 
Uflf  den,  the.  eitadel,  ifheift  he  ensaaced:  aikL  moidered 
tibet  Miaaalttke&  Aiteendiny  a  bioad  marble  passage 
om  asEL  inelioed  pleae^  (the  sdbstitate  fiir  a  stairoase,) 
Ad  traveiaiiig,  a  '  lofty  aiiteeliambw  erowvded  with 
a^tendamfa^.  we  fbu&d  eonwlyes  in  the  pieseiiee*ehaiabes^ 
a,  noble:  saloon^  nehly  oatoMmeaiady  but  without  an 
asiiele  of.  fiKnitiire  eso^t  a  broad  di.va%  ov  aofii,  ex- 
tending  rauad  the  doree  sides  of  the  loenv  m  one 
comer  o£  whidi.  squatted  his  highness  Mohammed  AIL 
SxK  waxrcandles^  t^a  £Bet  hi^  stood  in  a  row  in  the 
oortre  of  the  hall^yet  gaye  but  little  lifl^.  O 

Ab^Bit  half  SA  hour's  conyersation  raisued  between 
Colonel  Campbell  and  the  I^eisha^  chiefly  statfstiealj  and 
iat^estisig  as  showing  his  singular  and  intJuiatR  know- 
ledge^  extending  to  the  nnnutest  details^  of  eyeiything 
gpii^  ofib  in  his  dominionsJi^  He  does,  in  foMSt,  eyeiy 
thing  himself;  he  ha»  BUtde  a  great  deal  of  Egypt^ 

^  **  We  walked  straight  mto  tbe  IHran  chamber  without  being 
aDnDimced^  or  any  eefemony  i^^mtencr.  The  mioivaed  MohamiwuA 
All  was  squaiMSag  in  on^  ooFBer  aS  the  room^  smsknig  a  moat 
superb  pipe,,  clustered  with  whole  handfnls  of  diamonds ;  we  all, 
afier  bowings  sat  down  on  each  side  of  him..  Coffee  was  brought  to 
each  in  the  small  cups  like  egg-caps,  in  beantifiil  filagree  stands, 
xmiversally  used  in  the  East;  a  pipe  is- never  given  but  ta  a  peer. 
He  sent  for  his  interpreter,  and  Colonel  Campbell  sosteiaedLthe  con* 
versation  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  nearly.  The  Fasha  spoke 
most  practically  and  statistically  of  all  his  manufactures  and  under- 
takings ;  entesedinto  all  the  details  of  ship-building,  and  the  merits 
of  particular  woods ;  told  us  of  some  extraordinary  instance  of  his 
ItniejU  rule  in  the  case  of  a  viUi^e  which  he  had  pardoned  its  con- 
tributions ;  informed  us  he  had  exported  425,000  quintals  of  cotton 
last  year,  and  so  on. 

"Ha  did  not  address  any  of  his  guests,  but  I  observed  his  sharp 
cwming  eye  fixing  itself  on  every  one.  The  light  was  nftt  strong 
«Wttghto  remark  minutely,  but  I  can  agree  with  former  travellers 
as  to  the  vivid  expression  of  his  eye,  and,  for  the  rest,  under  a  huge 
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considered  as  liis  private  property,  but  at  the  expense 
of  the  people,  who  are  fewer  in  number,  and  those  few 
fiBur  more  miserable  than  they  were  before  his  time. 

And  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?*  He  ^  has  drained 
the  countiy  of  all  the  working  men.  He  presses  them 
as  sailors,  soldiers,  workmen,  &c.,  and  nobody  can  be 
sure  of  his  own  security  for  a  day.  His  system  appears 
to  be  infamous,  and  the  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  general  appearance  of  the  countiy  within  a  few 
years  is  said  to  be  extraordinary.  Everywhere  the 
land  is  falling  out  of  cultivation,  villages  are  deserted, 
houses  faUing  to  ruin,  and  Ae  people  disappearing. 

^He  taxes  all  the  means  of  industry  and  of  its 
improvement,  and  then  taxes  the  product.  Irrigation 
is  the  great  meanis  of  cultivation  and  fertility;  he 
therefore  charges  fifteen  dollars  tax  upon  every  Persian 
wheel ;  and  as  the  people  can  find  a  way  of  avoiding 
it  by  manual  labour,  raising  the  water  in  a  very  curious 
way  by  the  pole  and  bucket,  he  lays  a  tax  of  seven 
dollars  and  a  half  even  on  that  simple  contrivance. 

'^He  then,  in  the  character  of  universal  land-pro- 
prietor in  his  domiaions,  orders  what  crop  shall  be  sown, 
herein  consulting  his  own  interest  solely,  in  direci 
opposition  to  that  of  his  people.  He  settles  the  price 
of  the  crop,  at  which  the  cultivator  is  obliged  to  sell  it 
to  him,  for  he  can  sell  it  to  no  one  else ;  and  if  he 
wishes  to  keep  any  himself  he  is  obliged  to  buy  it  back 

tarboosh  and  immense  white  beard  and  mustachioes,  it  is  absurd  to 
talk  of,  or  to  have  any  clear  idea  of  the  expression  of  his  &ce :  bat 
an  expression  I  have  read  somewhere,  'his  cold  heartless  laugh,' 
came  suddenly  into  my  head  when  I  heard  him  laugh :  it  sounded 
hard,  cold,  and  pleasureless,  and  enough  to  make  any  one  freeze 
whose  head  was  at  his  mercy.** — Mr.  Ramsay's  Journal, 

*  The  ^following  observations  on  the  present  state  of  Egypt  are 
extracted  from  Mr.  Ilamsay*8  Journal ;  I  have  substituted  them  for 
my  own,  which  were  nearly  to  the  same  effedt,  though  shorter  and 
^8  interesting. 
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from  goreniment  at  the  new  nte  ivhich  tbe  Padia  hw 
£xed  for  its  sale,  of  oourse  many  per  oentt  dearer 
than  when  he  bought  it  Nombedess  are  hie  litde  trieka 
for  saving  money;  e.  g.  when  he  has  to  reeeiTe  money, 
it  has  always  to  be  paid  in  advance ;  taxes,  partieolarly, 
he  collects  always  just  before  the  plague  breaks  out,  so 
that)  though  the  people  die,  he  has  their  money;  in 
paying  llie  troops  and  others,  it  is  vice  versdy — ^he  pays 
afiier  date,  and  gains  also  upon  the  deaths. 

'^  We  have  heard  much  at  home  of  the  reforming 
enlightened  spirit  of  Mohammed  Ali,  but  what  is  it 
founded  on?  It  looks  more  like  a  great  and  sudden 
blaze  before  the  whole  is  extinguished  and  falls  into 
total  darkness ;  and  whether  this  is  to  happen  at  his 
death  or  before,  se^ns  the  only  question;  it  seems  not 
&r  distant.  Last  year  he  had  no  money  (and  he  pushed 
hard  for  it)  to  pay  his  troops  and  dependents,  and  this 
year  he  will  have  no  more  than  he  had  last.  , 

**  He  has  farced  the  riches  of  the  country  prematurely, 
and  to  an  extent  they  could  not  bear,  at  the  same  time 
removing  the  means  of  their  reproduction,  and  thus  he 
has  procured  the  present  means  of  prosecuting  the 
really  wonderful,  and  what  in  other  circumstances  would 
have  been  the  useful  and  beneficial  improvements  and 
institutions  which  we  have  heard  so  much  o^  and  which 
certainly  strike  a  traveller  much. 

^^  It  is  to  the  unprincipled  roguery  and  ignorance  of 
his  European  advisers  and  officials  that  most  of  this 
waste  and  expense  is  to  be  charged.  His  counsellors 
consist  of  all  the  needy  emigrants  from  France  and 
Italy,  who  are  scouted  or  in  bad  odour  at  home,  and 
who  have  the  assurance  to  pretend  to  be  what  they  are 
not  here,  where  detection  is  difficult,  and  where  success 
is  their  fortune  for  life.  Ideas  of  the  most  extravagant 
kind,  such  as  that  of  damming  up  the  Nile,  and  others 
on  which  he  has  thrown  away  many  hundred  thousands 
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of  pofnnds,  harre  been  put  into  Im  head  Ixf  tibsaer  aj^ 
oidoting  adTentaeerB^  ifAoffl'  Ibeirownpodkete^bRf^it^ 
and  1&US  prej  upen  iSbe  eountcy. 

^  A  man  "vAe  has  reeeived  the  edaeactioniro£.  a.  soiibe 
cmchftkf  aomen  out,  talb»  of  6<attcmwgw>wiug;.aBML  soaa 
lises  to  the"  head  of  the  eottoa  d^artment;  sm&iheaty 
^o  ha»1heughtofiiediiiig  bat  trode^aaidiEiaia^feetaxia^ 
is  ptit  into  ahse  engnieerhLg  offiee  y  and  thiiBreEmarjtifaazig 
is  mismanaged.    The"  Bn^iidi  axe-  no  longfflc  emfhyyPoA 
in  his  serrioe;  he  has  found  them  too^hnrdto  dead  -with, 
too  hononrable  aDed-  atmigfatforward,.  mat  supphd.  and 
promiBing  eaongk.    Mr.  Hill  is  the  onfy  one  heare  yAo 
understands^"  engineering,  and  is  new  disnHBSBdl  &obi 
hfis  service.    A  steam-engine  has  beeni  sen^onti;.  thzoe 
years  ha^e  passed,  and  its  undertaker  Gammt  put  i^mm. 
i&ough  constoa&tly  at  wodt.    Mr.  HiU  has  effevedto  do 
it' in  a  week,  but  his  offiar  is  not  allowed  to  readi.  tha 
Pasha^s  ear." 

But  enoug^i  of  this — tibe  pro^eet  is  "verjr  oheerless. 

Mr.  HxQ,  by  Sue  way,  is  our  landlosd,  and  a  vezy 
clever;  ingenious^  obliging  mam  he  is.  With  P^ng^liffl* 
hotels  at  Alexandria  and  Cairo^  and  floating  palaees  at 
oommand  fbr  mbyigating  the  Nile,  what  isilheze  to  pxo* 
yest  our  English  ladies  and  their  beaux  from  wintering 
at  Thebes,  as  theyhaye  hitherto  done  at  Paris  and 
Rome  ?  An  hotel  in  the  city  of  Sesostxtst  would  in  that 
case  proye  a  most  profitable  speculation. 

One  word  more,  howeyer,  about  Mohammed  Ali : — 
Few  in  England  seem  to  be  aware  how  yast  his 
dominions  really  are ;  nominally  the  Pasha  of  Egypt^ 
he  is  supreme  in  Nubia,  Dongola,  Sennaar,  to  the 
borders  of  Abyssinia;  the  Hedjaz,  the  Peninsula  of 
Mount  Sinai,  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor  south 
of  Mount  Taurus,  pay  him  tribute  and  obey  him ;  and 
even  the  desert-dwellers  as  far  as  Palmyra  stand  in  awe 


and  i98peei  Inm.  Bui  it  is  not  men  extent  of  dtainiMi 
ibeit  gires  an  Aiding  nidie  in  the  tenf>le  of  Instoiy; 
tie  Site  OB'  the  ihrone  of  ZeneUa^bni  who  inll 
ber  his  name  alMMhred  years  heneeB 


So  here  we  ace  a4>  Cako»  the  eity  of  l^^elery*-- 
daogfater  of  the  Eatimitea  and  the  hride  of  SakdiA— * 
Ihe  Tyre,  of  Soiaeen  eoauBieie^  and  of  The  Thonaand 
and  Q^skei  SKgbteat  that  hiter  en  when  Axab  duyaliy 
hid  hanait  ottt^and  the  children  of  Ahtar  had  eeaaed  te 
be  gentlesaen/  Viewed  from  any  of  the  neigUx>iiiiag 
eminences,  she  is  still  Grand  Cairo,  but  the  nanowneae 
o£  the  atceets^^aperfeet  labynnth  of  aUeysi  and  the  gene* 
xal  air  of  decay,  Ibvbid  one^s  aj^Iieation  of  the  epithel- 
to  the  interior  of  the  dt^.f  (')  Saladin  sleeps  ai 
Dttnasens^  and  his  hoiiae  aurviyed  him  bnt  a  few  biief 
generatioxui ;  a  race  of  slaves  sooceeded  them^  Gircaap 
sian  stages,  raised  SQCcessiyely  from  bondage  to  the 
tiiione  of  ibis  ^  basest  of  IdngdouM^''  for  two  hundred 
and  thirty  years  pi&Tioaa  to  1517,  when  Selim,  the 
Gbrand  Turl^  conqnered  it  Their  cemetery  ia  one  of 
the  most  interesting  sights  at  Cairo. 

*  There  are  three  stages,  or  periods  in:  Arabian  history  and  num- 
nen-^e  heroic,  preoedmg  the  Hegiza — the  ohivairic,  yntdxih  sue* 
€eeded  it — and  th&  nercaetile)  of  the  later  Caliphate ;  Hbe  former 
represented  by  the  romance  of  Antar,  the  second  by  that  of  Habib^ 
and  the  last  by  the  Arabian  Nights.     [1847.] 

t  **In  the  streets  where  there  are  no  shops,  the  buildings  are  stall 
cleeer;  ki  &et,  the  seeond  stories  are  almost  always  quite  joined; 
the  little  projecting  windlows  of  the  houses  oj^posite  fit  into  eaeh 
other,  and  the  sky  is  only  at  glimpses  visible  from  below.  They  give 
one  more  the  idea  of  private  passages  in  a  house,  till  you  are  unde- 
ceived by  meeting  people  on  horseback,  and  by  their  interminable 
exteiit  and  labyrinthic  foroperties.  Many  are  not  much  above  a  yard 
^nib,  few  more  than  six  or  eight  feet  They  have  themedt  of  < 
ness  at  least.*' — Mr.  Mamsaifs  JourmL 


S8  TOMBS  OF  THE  SULTAN& 

Grossing  a  mfle  or  so  of  the  Desert^  you  come  in 
sight  of  a  city  of  tombs  and  mosques, — ^the  most  splen- 
did domes,  pillars  of  the  most  exquisite  Saracenic 
architecture,^  and  minarets  the  lightest  and  airiest 
imaginable,  rising  from  the  desert,  like  an  oriental 
Venice,  to  gre^t  you;  I  never  saw  anything  more  lovely 
than  this  City  of  the  Dead — the  evening  sun  shining 
brightly  and  cheerfully  down  its  silent  avenues.  On  a 
nearer  approach  you  find  with  sorrow  that  they  are 
already  crumbling  with  decay;  the  muezzin  has  long 
ceased  his  summons  to  prayer,  and  a  few  miserable 
Arabs  are  the  only  human  tenants  of  their  lofty  courts 
and  chambers. 

After  riding  through  the  wide  extent  of  the  tombs, 
we  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  the  sandhills  which  sepa- 
rate the  lonely  sepulchral  plain  from  the  city  of  Cairo. 
It  was  a  scene  for  Mirza  to  dream  of — an  hour  for 
years  to  look  back  upon! — the  sun  setting  behind  the 
Pyramids — ^the  Nile,  that  once  flowed  blood,  winding 
between  the  two  deserts  that  are  ever  striving  to  rob 
him  of  the  rich  verdure  that  edges  his  channel — Cairo, 
with  her  thousand  minarets,  rising  over  the  thin  curling 
smoke — and  the  busy  hum  of  men,  that  denotes  how 
densely  peopled  she  still  is,  murmuring  from  below, — 
and  then  to  turn  round  and  look  down  on  the  hollow 
and  silent  valley  of  the  dead  sultans,  already  lost  to  the 
sun's  rays,  still  and  lifeless,  except  a  string  of  camels 
winding  among  the  tombs — ^"twas  a  strange  contrast! 
The  sun  sank,  sank,  sank,  and  at  last  disappeared, 
while  we  still  stood  there  watching  the  Pyramids 
piercing  the  glowing  sky,  and  listening  for  the  Muezzin; 

*  **  In  many  of  these  tombs  there  are  the  same  light  pillared 
ucades  as  in  the  churches  of  Pisa  and  its  neighbonrhood^-Hihe  later 
Lombard  arcbitectare«^On^'fia/«/<ranta/.    [1S47,] 
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at  last  a  cannon  from  the  eitadel  annoimoed  tiie  son's 
total  disappearance^  and  then  first  one,  then  eveiy 
minaret  ^^  found  a  tongue,^  answering  each  other  in  the 
self-same  words,  ^'  Grod  is  great !  There  is  no  Ood  but 
God,  and  Maliomet  is  his  prophet  !** 

The  crescent  moon  brightened  over  ns  as  the  night 
fell,  and,  pondering  on  the  past  and  the  present,  we 
rode  slowly  homewards  through  the  motley  crowds 
with  which  this  strange  city  is  peopled,  all  eagerly 
preparing  for  their  evening  meal. 

We  are  now  tolerably  familiar  with  oriental  objects ; 
but  the  first  three  or  four  walks  we  took  through  the 
bazars  were  like  a  visit  to  another  world,  fiGuniliar  to  the 
imagination,  but  passing  strange  when  first  realized  by 
the  eyes;  portly  duennas,  veiled  from  head  to  foot, 
waddling  along,  followed  by  their  slaves — harems 
taking  the  air  on  donkey-back,  escorted  by  their  black 
eunuchs,  the  most  consummate  puppies  in  Cairo — ^Arabs 
on  their  dromedaries — ^richly-drest  Bedouin  Sheikhs  on 
their  prancing  steeds — ^Turks  with  their  long  pipes  and 
ataghans — water-caniers,  buffaloes,  half*naked  San- 
tons,  (')  or  religious  fanatics,  singing  and  rocking 
backwards  and  forwards^-criers  perambulating  the 
bazars  with  objects  of  curiosity  to  dispose  of— the  small 
shops  on  either  side  the  street,  their  owners  sitting 
cross-legged  and  smoking, — everything  reminded  us  of 
the  Arabian  Nights  and  Haroun  Al-Raschid. 

In  one  respect,  however,  a  great  and  a  happy  change 
has  taken  place ;  the  insults  Christians  were  formerly 
subject  to  are  now  unknown.  Whatever  be  one's 
opinion  of  the  Pasha's  domestic  policy,  travellers  owe 
him  much — for  throughout  his  dominions  (in  Egypt 
and  Syria  at  least)  they  may  travel  in  the  Frank  dress 
with  perfect  safety.  What  would  old  Sandys  or  Lith- 
gow  have  said,  had  any  one  prophesied  in  their  dayf 


so  BODA. 

tibtot  two  BiitoBS  would^  in  IBS^,  Yralk  openly  throm^ 
•Caico,  preceded  by  ;a  rmiive  servant  deasing  the  road 
before  them  l^  gentle  hints  indisciriiittnatdy  adjnims- 
tored  to  donkeys  and  Moslenun,  to  get  out  of  .the 
Giaours^  way?  (") 

The  Turks^are  perfect  gentlemen^  i&dd  Aever  4staa:e— 
a  manrel  and  a  mysteiy  to  »e,  Am:  we  mmb  «ut  oncoiA 
figures  ki  oin:  tight  European  ganosents.  But  we  baise 
made  up  our  minds  in  no  ease  «nd  nowhere  to  disoaxd 
our  national  dress  as  if  we  wereiishamedof  it,— tihon^ 
I  thiiik  we  well  may  be  sa 

N<Hie,  I  fioax,  are  likely  to  be  penxosn^it^of  the  few 
real  improTements  ihe  Basba  has  introdnoed  here.  Sis 
ftrees  only  woe  likely  ito  ^sarviye  him.;  he  has  planled 
two  hundred  ihonsaad  oliyes  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cairo,  and  expects  that  in  .a  few  years  they  wall 
pay  him  yearly  a  dollar  per  tree.  We  rode  throng 
this  plaaxtation  a  few  days  ago,iand  wei^e  delighted  twith 
it,  but  &r  more  so  ^th  tke  gardens  his  son  Ibi^ahian 
Fiasha  has  planted  in  the  island  of  itotda,  which  jmi 
reaeh  alker  tra^ersiiig  the  oli^e  grounds.  They  -are 
managed  by  two  Sootsmen,  at  least  of  Scottish  tdeseenl^ 
and  do  i&em  great  credit.  I  longed  for  you  and  dear 
Anne;  it  is:iiideed  alo^lyi^pot;  •one  walk,  with  bor- 
ders of  wtpi^e,  paiticiiteicly  charmed  me»  leading,  be- 
tween rows  of  orange-trees  in  full  beanng,  to>a  fountain 
surrounded  by  cypress  jaud  ligDumTitse^trees.  ;fioseniaiy 
edges  the  walks  like.box.in  E«Bglaad,>and  roses  bloom 
in  profosion ;  igorgecoos  butterflies,  ^  isixoged  flowers^" 
AS  some  one  psettily  calls  them,  were  flitting  about  in 
every  direction,  .and  some  strange  plant  or  other,  the 
banana,  priddy  pefiir,  the  beautiM  acacia  speciosa^  or 
4ike  date<^ee  widi  its  giao^iil  head-gear,  constanily 
mminded  us  of  the  East. 

lilUe  canals  for  irrigation  are  conducted  all  oyer  tJie 
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ganien^'soiiiejof  Aom  afliewii£taiie,oihena0rdy  dag 
in  ite  eaartii,  imd  ifce  ^wtor  is  tnuMimed  fiwn  one  into 
the  other  by  apening  «r  dMnwing  it  nidi  the  toot,  as 
in  MoseB^  tiise.  The  mder-gaordeBeiBy  in  Aeir  gay 
oriental  dress,  were  in  peiifeet  heeping  mlh  die  floweij 
landscape,  but  thejr  wece  Orarios,  alas!.  ai|^ing  for 
liKir  own  dear  isle  officio ! 

Mr.  TxaaB,  who  had  the  kindaees  to  aeeoaspaay  na 
all  Arough  the  gaxdeiiy  showed  us  soYeial  fi>reign{dant8 
he  is  attempting  to  natoraUEe, — the  indiaHRibber  tree, 
the  6£^o  ptthn,  and  one  diminiitive  oalding— -I  wish  it 
may  answer;  it  will  do  his  heart  good  to  look  at  it^ 

**  Sae  hx  fne  hame  in  a  strange  conntrie  T  *  (') 

On  this  isk«d  of  Boda  stands  &e  Nilometei^  a  gia- 
Aimted  octi^on  pillar,  on  iihieih  the  rise  of  flie  ri^er  is 
marked  dming  the  inimdation;  we  Tisitedil^  hut  it  is 
searoely  *w<nth  seeing.  I  believe  cme  caanot  depend 
on  the  'government  rqpeEts  of  -die  rise  of  Ihe  Nile;  his 
liighness  rreports  the  heig^  be  ohooaes  it'to  be,  and  if 
be  is  m  want  -of  anoney,  die  ianadotian  is  ame  to  be 
the  right  height. 

fieerosBiBg'to^ld  Cairo,  we  proiieeded  OTarmoiBids 
ofTiibbash(ihe*nm6  ofdte.Egyptian  Babylon)  to  the 
Ooptic^onventyiand  dience  to  tho;tmnbs  of  dm  Maaoa- 
hike  Beys,  ifsr  inferior  in  point  of  grandeur  to  those  of 
the  Sdttans,  but' still  many  of  diem  Texy  degaoat,  and 
'ihe  tout  entemUe  a  most  impressive  wg)aL  fiese — a 
earions  sitnadonJor  Aun  tohave  selected — Mohammed 
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Mr.  Traill  shawed  ns  a  sarcoi^liagas,  wMch  he  had  converted 
into  a  prison  of  state ;  instead  of  the  bastinado,  he  pat  any  refimctoxy 
workman  into  it,  and  slned  the  heavy  top  round  over  him,  keqnng 
bim  there  sometimes  for  two  or  .three  days.  Its  effects,  be  assured 
ine,  were  wonderful.** — Mr.  Hamsay^s  JoumaL 


S9  COLLEGE  AT  BOULAC. 

Ali  baa  erected  a  grand  tomb  for  bimself  and  bis  tKEoSij^ 
of  coarse  workmansbip,  but  it  contains  spacious  baUs 
witb  lofty  domes,  and  ibe  monoments  are  abready  very 
numerous;  all  bear  inscriptions  in  letters  of  gold,  and 
tbe  floors  are  ricbly  carpeted. 

Be-entering  Cairo,  we  remarked  an  aloe  planted  oyer 
tbe  door  of  a  new  bouse — a  custom,  I  am  told,  con- 
stantlj  observed  bere :  wbat  can  be  its  origin? 

Two  or  tbree  days  a^o*we  visited  tbe  college  or 
scbool  Mobammed  Ali  bas  founded  at  Bonlao;  gWe 
bim  bis  due, — tbis  is  an  improvement  be  deserves  much 
credit  for ;  tbere  are  separate  rooms  for  eacb  of  tbe  six 
classes,  all  airy,  and  opening  on  broad  spacious  gal- 
leries. Being  Ramadan,  tbe  boys  were  enjoying  their 
holidays,  but  in  one  of  tbe  rooms  T  found  an  ^^  awkward 
squad'' of  voluntary  ^^saps,''  gathered  round  a  board, 
on  wbicb  the  tutor  was  working  a  sum  in  Arabic  nume- 
rals. One  or  two  of  the  lads  were  pointed  out  to  me 
as  being  very  clever,  but,  in  general,  tbe  difficulty  witb 
the  Arabs  is  to  fix  their  attention.  Tbey  are  a  lively, 
good-bumoured  people,  and  witb  kindness  you  may 
get  tbem  to  do  anytbing  tbey  are  up  to. 

We  visited  the  Pasha's  printing  establisbment,  also 
at  Boulac,  tbe  same  day ;  the  workmen  seemed  veij 
active  and  well  acquainted  witb  their  business.  We 
saw  several  works  in  progress,  tbe  presswork,  paper, 
&c.,  neater  than  the  ordinary  run  of  books  printed  in 
Germany  or  Italy — tbe  types  are  Englisb;  tbey  litho- 
grapb  also.*     I  sball  send  borne  a  specimen  or  two  of 

*  **At  Boulac  saw  the  Polytechnic  School,  formerly  Ismael 
Fasha*8  Palace,  a  splendid  establisbment.  The  boys  are  neatly 
enough  dressed,  and,  except  the  tarboosh  and  slippers,  might  pass 
for  Europeans.  They  appeared,  some  of  them  that  we  saw,  very 
qnick  and  intelligent,  and  I  am  told  that  their  examination  surpasses 
most  such  in  England  in  outward  show,  but  it  is  all  head-know- 
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Egyptian  tjpegraiAf9  Ae  Arabian  Nights  ibr  imtanee. 
There  is  at  pieesent  a  quarrel,  somelliiiig  like  that  be- 
tween die  stDmach  and  the  members,  between  the  print- 
ing-(^ee  and  13»  magazine,  and,  lall  it  is  settled,  which 
cannot  be  till  after  Ramadan,  no  books  can  be  par- 
ohased. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  work  the  Pasha  has  pnb* 
lished  is  an  Adas  in  Arabic,  copied  from  one  the  mis- 
sionaries have  executed  at  Malta.  It  is  forbidden  to 
print  the  Koran,  or  eren  to  sell  it  to  a  Christian ;  I 
hsTe  procured,  however,  through  the  kind  mediation  of 
my  Mend,  Mr.  Lieder,  a  most  beautifhl  manuscript 
(once  a  viziei^s)  of  that  holy  volume,  richly  illuminated 
irith  gold  and  colours  in  the  Arabesque  style  of  our  old 
missals — a  style,  indeed,  imported  from  the  East  by 
Some,  and  which,  though  condemned  by  the  classic  taste 
of  Vitmvius,  Raphael  tiiought  not  unworthy  of  revivaL 

Missionary  exertions  throughout  the  Levant  are 
chiefly  directed  to  the  conversion  (as  it  may  be  called) 
of  the  native  Ohristians,  as  a  step  to  that  of  the  Mos- 
lems. This  they  attempt  to  eflfect  by  schools  for  the 
young,  and  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
native  dialects  among  those  of  more  advanced  yeaxs. 
Mr.  Lieder  is  the  amiable  and  zealous  promoter  of  the 
good  cause  in  Egypt,  now,  as  in  every  age,  emphati- 

ledge.  They  iq^ly  to  slgebra  and  abstmse  mathematics.  Their 
benches,  slates,  8cc^  were  quite  European.  The  printing  press  we 
tlso  saw,  and  were  much  pleased.  They  print  a  paper  every  week, 
and  we  saw  several  hooks  in  hand;  the  Arahian  Nights  is  just 
finished;  the  impressions  are,  some  of  them,  heautiful.  One  vener- 
able savant,  vn&  spectacle  on  nose,  appeared  to  he  inspecting  and 
deeply  immersed  in  aome  old  chronicle ;  such  an  individual  is  much 
male  striking  and;  characteristic- looking  in  the  handsome  Turkiah 
^zos  he  wore,  witii  a  reverend  heard,  than  any  dapper  old  Euxo- 
P«n  in  a  snu%  hrown  coat  out  at  the  elhows,  and  gloryhig  in 
vobnuMi  olaane  dust'*^lfr.  JBomaay V  Journal. 
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oaBjr  a  lionse  erf  bosdaipe;  i|nriliial  dnfaieMy  foM* 
8lifltfi&w«d,  one  Migbk  almo«t  tfaink,  hy  Umb  three  daj^ 
gkMHB of  MoBOt,  broods  oTer  the  land;  tte Ghristianf 
seem  to  dbfa:.  little  from  the  faeathea;  iadeed  ikm 
character  is,  genesalljr  speaikiDg,  so  bad  as  mateinBr 
to  impede  the  progress  of  the  truth  among  the  Maho- 


There  ave  manj  Arab  Ohzistiasis,  besides  die  Gepis 
and  AimeadanS)  off  of  wbom  rank  nowBattj  as  wek 
The  Cof>t0^  ibe  descendants  of  the  aninent  Egypttaniy 
are  fay  &r  the  ^^eiesi  of  the  modem  natives^  and  die 
\MMmewk  of  the  oonntrj  is,  fear  the  most  party  in  dieir 
haodeL  Bogka&  Bej,  the  Piuha's  rightrhaood  maa^v 
an  Azaaeman^  bat  I  do  not  bdiere  liieie  aie  many  d 
his  sleek  and  comely,  heswst,  pkidding  cottntrymen 
hero:.  The  Jews  are  rasifirona — the  same  in  mppesi' 
anee  and  charaetev  as  elsewhefe*--HMiomed  aUke  by 
Turk  and  Christian) — 

^  Tribti  of  tl»  waidcffiBg  ftwe  asd  wwry  %raB(^ 
Wfaoi  wXkje  ies  auroy,  and  be  at  mtr 

Ton  will  easily  gather  from  what  I  have  said,  that  I 
think  there  is  no  hope  for  Egypt — at  least  at  present 
Tbeie  is  a  gleam  in  the  sky,  as  if  Ae  light  of  driKzation 
were  about  to  rise,  bnt  like  the  false  dawn  in  India,  it 
win  ftfcde  away",  and  deeper  darkness  will  succeed.  Tet 
the  true  dawn  will  come  at  last,  and  brighten  into 
perfect  day,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  Egyp^, 
Christian  Egypt,  rise  from  the  dsst^  «nd  lesmne  her 
seat  amoi^  the  nati<ms^ 


Do  you  remember  the  strange  siocy  Ifias  H—- ^ 
toM  ns  of  the  Egyptian  magidan?  I  haTe  had  faini 
twice  here, — ^that  is  to  say,  the  gentlemen  at  the  inn 

*  Mr.  Liederis.itiU  at  his  past,  and  active  «i  MB.    [IMT.] 
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nd  lam  die  first  time,  and  as  I  was  not  satisfied  with 
us  peifomano^  and  he  hardly  got  fair  play  axnong  us^ 
had  him  asecoad  time  to  mys^  wishing  to  give  him 
b  &ir triaL  I  am  not  yet  satisfied;  he  sneceeded  in 
he  first  person  we  called  for,  but  failed  egregiowsly 
Qthe  otbenL 

The  first  nic^  we  aU  assembled  in  the  talk  i  mamgfer 
tibe  hotel,  and  the  wisord  being  introdaoed,  we  seated 
iBQ  on  the  di'van,  fiimished  him  with  a  pipe,  and  thea 
troeeeded  to  qnesticm  him  as  to  his  power,  &e.  He 
aid  he  was  from  Algi»s,  (qusie  of  the  iunily  of 
IjccRsx,  Caliban's  moAer  ?) — and  thai  he  belonged  to 
ktnbe or  caste  who  are  ruled  by  sheikhs  or  ehie£B,aad 
all  ftemsebves  serrais^  of  Solomon.  We  asked  him 
fhedia  he  worked  by  Allah  or  by  Satan ;  he  gave  me 
bSeotdk  answer  the  first  day,  ^  I>oes  not  Satan  eome* 
bm  Allah?"  but  the  foUowii^ e^emng  aflrmed  it  was 
)y  Allah. 

I  asked  him  i^^^hether  he  understood  ibe  words  he 
mAy  wiaoh  are  not  Arabic ,  at  least  one  of  my  friends 
lere,  iwfao  speaks  the  langnage,  oonld  make  nodiing  of 
lienL  He  said  Yes^  and,  in  answer  to  my  farther 
nquirie^  repeated  thirteen  wor<b  or  names,  which,  be 
^woreall  a  man  needed  the  knowledge  o^to  obtain^ 
lie  same  power  as  himself; — yon  must  learn  them  by 
leart,  (he  is  willing  to  teach  any  one  ^  for  a  epnsidera* 
ion/')  then  for  seven  days  make  a  fire  seven  times 
^ery  day,  ihraw  incense  on  it,  and  walk  romd  the  firo 
)even  times,  pronouncing  seven  times  the  Airteett 
uones^— dien  go  to  sleepy  and  yon  will  awake  widi  tbe» 
kmlt^  required.    A  complicated  receipt  this ! 

Thrmagimab,  meanwhile,  was  writing  several  Unes* 
u>  Amhie  mi  a  piece.  o£  paper,  whidL  he  afterwards  tore 
^to  seven  pieeei^  each  containing  a  fistich.    A  boy. 

d2 
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having  been  procured,  (for  a  child  only  can  receiTeihe 
power  of  magical  visiony)  he  drew  a  double-Uned  square, 
with  strange  marks  in  the  angles,  on  his  hand,  put 
some  ink  on  the  palm,  and  bade  him  look  into  it  and 
tell  us  what  he  saw. 

A  chafing-dish  having  now  been  brought  in,  the 
wizard,  his  beads  in  his  hand,  began  mumbling  prayers , 
or  invocations,  the  same  words,  I  believe,  over  and  oyer 
again,  at  first  in  a  loud  voice,  then  gradually  sisloBg 
till  they  were  quite  inaudible,  (like  a  top  falling  adeep,) 
though  his  lips  continued  moving  apace.  From  tiiod 
to  time  he  placed  incense  and  one  of  the  torn  scraps  of 
paper  on  the  fire,  firequently  interrupting  his  incanta^ 
tion  to  ask  the  boy  whether  he  saw  anything,  to  which 
he  as  frequently  replied  in  the  negative:  at  last  he  said, 
^  I  saw  something  flit  by  quickly;*'  but  nothing  mora 
came,  and  the  wizard  said  we  must  procure  another 
boy,  wHch  we  did. 

The  same  ceremonies  having  been  repeated,  a  maa 
made  his  appearance,  and,  at  the  word  of  commaDd^ 
began  sweeping;  then  he  bade  the  boy  call  for  serea 
flags  in  succession,  all  of  which  made  their  appearance, 
and,  last  of  all,  the  Sultan,  whom  he  described  as  seated 
on  his  divan,  drinking  coffee.  ^^  Now,''  said  the  magi- 
cian, *^  the  charm  is  complete,  and  you  may  call  for 
any  one  you  like.** 

The  first  person  we  summoned  was  the  Rev.  — - 
— ,  a  mutual  friend  of  William's  and  mine,  and  the 
first  person  who  told  him  of  these  magicians ;  he  vas 
described,  upon  the  whole,  accurately,  but  this  was  the 
only  successful  summons;  the  spirits  either  would  not 
come,  or  appeared  by  proxy,  to  the  sad  discomposure 
of  our  Arab  Olendower,  who,  it  is  but  fair  to  state, 
attributed  the  fidlure  to  its  being  Bamadan, 

I  tried  him  vrith  Daniel  Lambert,  who,  I  was  in- 
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brmed,  was  a  ihin  man,  and  with  Ifiss  Biflhi,  whp 
nade  her  appearance  with  arms  and  legs.  He  has 
ieen  equally  unsaccessM  with  a  parly  of  Americans^ 
—this  is  odd  enough,  when  one  considers  how  strongly 
Ur.  Salty  Lord  Pmdhoe,  and  Major  Felix,  who  sub* 
ected  him  to  long  and  repeated  examinations,  were 
mpressed  with  the  belief  of  his  supematnral  powers. 

One  thing  is  unquestionable — ^that  the  children  do 
lee  a  crowd  of  objects  following  each  other — and,  at 
ike  commencement  of  the  incantation,  the  yery  same 
)bject8,  as  vivid  and  distinct  as  if  they  looked  out  of  the 
irindow  at  noonday.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for? 
[  cannot  answer  the  question.  C) 

We  have  seen  the  jugglers ;  they  show  great  dexte« 
1%  in  sticking  daggers  into  their  eyes,  necks,  hearts, 
&c.,  running  long  bodkins  up  their  noses,  sheathing 
swords  in  their  stomachs,  the  skin  lapping  quite  over 
them  (indeed  their  skins  seem  to  hang  quite  loose  on 
Iheir  bodies);  and,  lastly,  applying  burning  torches  to 
their  naked  breasts ;  upon  the  whole,  a  disagreeable 
exhibition,  not  worth  seeing. 

The  psylli,  or  serpent-charmers,  were  not  to  be  found 
when  we  sent  for  them;  many  believe  in  their  preten- 
sions; my  friend  Mr.  Lieder  told  me  they  charmed  a 
poisonous  snake  out  of  his  house,  which  he  himself 
had  seen  the  day  before,  but  £Btiled  to  kill,  besides  two 
others  which  they  tnigJii  have  introduced.  They  never 
pronounce  the  name  of  God  Allah,  but  Fullah. 
Both  psylli  and  magicians  seem  to  have  been  known 

Among  tiie  Jews;  **  the  deaf  adder  that  shutteth  her 
jWre"  is  proverbial,  and  **  the  stone  of  imagination — 

jthat  is,  certain  smooth  images,  in  which,  by  art  magic, 

pictures  and  little  buoes  were  represented,  declaring 

Udden  things  and  stolen  goods,"  mentioned  by  Jeremy 
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Taylor,  on  ihe  auAority,  I  suppose,  of  some  raMbimcd 
eomment  on  Leyitieus,  was  evidently  kindred  sorceij 
to  that  practised  in  Egypt. 

Our  boat  is  ready,  and  to-morrow,  December  ^Ist, 
we  start  font  Upper  Egypt.  We  returned  firom  Ae 
Pyramids  to-day.  I  have  written  Anne  an  aeeomit  d 
our  visit,  whidi  I  inclose  to  you;  read  and  forward  it 

Adieu. 


LETTER  IV. 


Tifiit  to  ihe  Pyramid  of  Cheops — ^Efeaii^  witii  Cvng}m  Pyiini<1fl 
of  Cephreoies  and  Myceriims — ^Arab  traditiaas  ypyrtiag  dtt 
Pyramids — The  Sphinx,  a  talismaQ^-HeliopoIis — the  Pjramidi 
probably  built  by  the  Pali,  or  Shepherd-Eangs  of  Egypt,  afte^ 
wards  the  nuliB^Bes,  in  the  time  <d  Abraham. 

TO  HBS.  JAMES  LINDSAY.  • 

Top  oi  Cheap^  Fjrraniid,  Dee.  19, 1838. 

Did  you  ever  expect,  my  dear  Anne,  to  receive  alettcr 
from  the  top  of  the  Great  Pyramid  ?  Here  I  am,  and 
William  at  my  6ide,a  burning  sun  above  us,  andfourhalf* 
naked  Arabs  chattering  around  us,  greaHy  marvelling 
doubtless,  at  the  ma^eal  propensities  of  the  EngtisL 
It  is  a  fatiguing  business  cHmbing  up,  but,  onoe  heie, 
HJl  is  repaid !  Such  a  view !  the  desert  on  one  side, 
stretching  away  into  Libya — ^waves  beyond  waves,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  readi ;  the  vale  of  Egypt  on  tiie  other, 
green  as  if  Hope  had  chosen  it  as  her  peculiar  home, 
with  a  thousand  little  canals  traversing  it  m  every  direc- 
tion, left  by  the  retiring  Nile,  for  the  inondatioii  htf 
scarcely  yet  subsided. 

Gaviglia  is  working  here,  and  we  aie  now  his  guests. 
He  has  palisadoed  off  a  little  citadel  for  himself  the 
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(obaubegB  eowdntting  cf  tambm  eKoauted  m  tba  took  on 
wtoA  the  PjtmnJk  ie  bnilt  Afiermxr  deaoBrnt^lieis 
going  to  cateame  us  tkxongh  iim  noiraiiieiit  of  prMe, 
aeienee,  or  gupenttition — wlio  Jsmomu  whidi?  It  wu 
building  wliile  Atnaham  wts  in  Egypt;  Jofleph  md  In 
iaiethren  mnat  hare  geen  the  sun  set  beliiiid  it  e^eiy 
day  they  sojourned  in  Egypt ;  it  nnst  hsve  been  liie 
last  object  Mose»  and  the  depazting  InraelitM  lost  flight 
of  as  ihej  quitted  tibe  lajoud  of  bondage ;  Pydiagonuiy 
fierodotoSy  Alexandec,  the  CaUpha — it  has  been  die 
goal  of  satioBsl  loet  nations  hanre  pilgrinuaed  to  ila 
&ot,  and  looked  up,  aa  their  eoaunon  aaMxatofs  did 
be&re  d>emy  in  awe  and  hnaulitjr,-— and  now,  tiro 
strangers,  from  the  ^uliima  Thule**  of  the  anoi^ili^ 
Britain,  eev^ed  from  the  whole  world  by  a  watery  line 
which  they  oonsidered  it  impious  to  tran^pKSS^  stand 
here  on  the  suBunit^  and,  loddng  round,  see  a  des^t 
where  once  the  ^  cloud-capt  towers^  the  gorgeous  pa- 
laces/' the  temples  and  tombs  of  Memphis,  arose  in  their 
calm  beauty,  and  Wisdom  dwelt  among  the  groves  of 
palm  and  acacia — solitary  now  and  deserted,  except  by 
the  wandering  Arab  and  his  cameL 

Midnight.    Cayi^a's  Tomb. 

After  dining  with  Coriglia,  dear  Anne,  to  eontznue  my 
yam,  we  started  by  moonlight  for  the  Pyramid,  in  con^ 
pa&y  with  the  Genius  Loci,  and  duly  pcovided  widi 
eandles  for  exploration.  I  must  premise  that  CaTigliSy 
whose  extraordinary  <Us4X)Teries  you  are  doubtless  well 
acqiiainted  with,  has  just  been  set  to  work  a|;aiu  by 
Colonel  Vyse,  Mr.  Sloane,  and  Colonel  Campbell,  our 
Consul-general  at  Cairo.  He  is  at  present  attempting 
to  make  further  discoveries  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  and, 
as  soon  as  he  gets  a  firman  from  the  Pasha,  intends  to 
attack  the  others. 
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The  shape  of  this  Pyramid  has  been  compttMidl'tl 
^  four  equilateral  triangles,  on  a  square  basis,  miUmilly 
inclining  towards  each  other  till  thej  meet  in  a  pcniti'^ 
while  '*  Lincoln^s-Inn  Fields,  the  area  of  wlueSi  aof- 
responds  to  its  base,  wholly  filled  up  ^fli  an  edifice 
higher  by  a  third  than  St.  Paul's,  may  gi¥e  some  idea 

of  its  dimensions.''t 

The  entrance  is  on  the  nor&em  faoe  of  tiie  Pyrannd, 
on  the  sixteenth  step,  though  you  can  ride  up  to  i^ 
such  immense  mounds  of  fallen  stones  have  aocumiilaied 
«t  the  base.    A  long  low  passage,  most  beautili:^^  tmt 
and  polished,  runs  downwards,  above  260  feet,  at  an 
angle  of  27  degrees,  to  a  large  hall,  "sixty  feet  Ion;, 
4irectly  under  the  centre  of  the  Pyramid,  cut  out  of  the  I 
rock,  and  never,  it  would  appear,  finished.     This  was  ., 
discovered  by  Oaviglia ;  the  passage,  before  his  time,  i 
was  supposed  to  end  half  way  down,  (*•)  being  blocked  | 
up  with  stones  at  the  point  where  another  passage  meets  y 
it,  running  upwards  at  the  same  angle  of  27,  aild  by  - 
which  you  might  mount  in  a  direct  line  to  the  grand  . 
galleiy,  and  from  that  to  the  king's  chamber,  where 
stands  the  sarcophagus,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  p3e, 
were  it  not  for  three  or  four  blocks  of  granite  that  have  * 
been  sUd  down  from  above,  in  order  to  stop  it  up.  ^i 

By  climbing  through  a  passage,  forced,  it  is  supposed,  'j 
by  the  Caliph  Mamoun,  you  wind  round  these  blocks  \i 
of  granite  into  the  passage,  so  that,  with  the  exception  \i 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  you  do  in  fact  follow  the  original  >] 
line  of  ascent;  we  descended  by  it.  Close  to  the  open-  ;i 
ing  of  this  passage  on  the  grand  gallery  is  the  mouth  of  i^ 
a  well,  or  shaft,  about  200  feet  deep,  by  which  wc    | 

■* 

*  Greaves,  Pyramidographia,  ap.  Churchill's  Collection  of  Voj*   'i 
sgiBs  and  Travels,  vol.  ii. 
t  Conder,  Modern  Traveller— Egypt 
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aseeaded  from  ihe  ne^hboudiood  of  the  great  lower 
hall.  Two  or  three  pereons  had  desoended  it  before 
CaT%lia*s  tiiae,  but  he  cleared  it  oat  to  the  foil  depth 
tbat  his  predeoessors  had  reached^  and  believing  it  went 
still  de^er,  hearing  a  hollow  sound  as  he  stamped  on 
the  bottom,  he  attempted  to  excavate  therey  but  was 
obliged  to  desist  on  account  of  the  excessive  heat»  which 
neither  he  nor  the  Arabs  could  stand. 

Think,  then,  what  his  delight  must  have  been,  when^ 
in  the  course  of  clearing  the  passage,  whioh,  as  I  men* 
tioned  to  you,  leads  directly  from  the  entrance  to  the 
great  lower  hall,  smelling  a  strong  scent  of  sulphur,  and 
remembering  he  had  burnt  some  in  the  well  to  puriiy 
the  air,  he  dug  in  that  direction,  and  found  a  passage 
leading  right  into  the  bottom  of  the  well,  where  the 
ropes,  pickaxes,  &c.  &a,  were  lying  that  he  had  left 
there  in  despair,  on  abandoning  the  idea  of  frurther  ex« 
oavatioa  in  that  direction  as  hopeless ! 

Up  this  well,  as  I  said,  we  climbed,  holding  a  rope^ 
and  fi^g.  our  feet  in  holes  cut  in  the  stone ;  the  iq>per 
F^  of  the  ascent  wa^  v^  difficult,  and  bats  in  num- 
bers oame  tumUing  down  on  us;  but  at  last  we  landed 
safely  in  the  grand  gallery,  a  noble  nondescript  of  an 
apartment,  very  lofty,  narrowing  towards  the  roo^  and 
niost  beautifrilly  chiselled ;  it  ends  towards  the  souths 
in  a  st^case — if  I  may  so  term  an  inclined  plane,  with 
notches  cut  in  the  surface  for  the  feet  to  hold  by ;  the 
accent  is  perilous,  the  stone  being  as  polished  and  slip- 
pery as  glass ;  before  ascending,  however,  we  proceeded 
^y  anoth^  beautifolly  worked  passage,  cut  dir^ly 
under  the  staircase,  to  a  handsome  room,  called  the 
queen's  chamber.  Returning  to  the  gallery,  we  mounted 
the  inclined  plane  to  the  king's  chamber,  directly  over 
^e  queen's.  The  passage  leading  to  it  was  defended 
^7  a  portcullis,  now  destroyed,  but  you  see  the  grooves 
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It  fell  into.  His  majes4y^«  chamber  is  a  noUe  apai^ 
ment,  cased  ^th  enormous  slabs  of  granite,  twenty  feet 
high ;  nine  simflar  cmes  (seven  large  and  two  half-sized) 
fonn  Ihe  ceiling.  {") 

At  the  west  end  stands  the  sarcophagus,  which  rings, 
when  struck,  like  a  bell.  From  the  north  and  soudi 
ndes,  req^eeti^ely,  of  this  room,  branch  two  small  ob- 
long square  passages,  like  air-holes,  cut  tbrough  Ihe 
granite  slabs,  amd  slanting  upwards,  -the  first  lor  eightf 
feet  in  a  zigzag  direction,  the  oilier  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty. 

It  is  Osvigtia's  present  object  io  discover  thither  [ 
Ihese  lead.  Being  unable  to  pierce  the  granite,  he  has  i 
begun  cutting  sideways  into  the  limestone,  at  the  point  ] 
where  the  granite  easing  of  the  (Camber  ends ;  he  has  l 
reached  the  northern  passage  at  the  point  where  it  is  [ 
continued  throng  the  limestone,  and  is  catting  a  large  j 
one  below  it,  so  that  the  f<Hrmer  runs  like  a  groore  in 
tiie  roof  of  ihe  latter,  and  he  has  only  to  follow  it  as  a 
guide,  and  out  away  iaS.  he  reaches  the  Serumemeni. — 
^  Now,"  said  CayigUa,  ^  I  will  show  you  how  I  hope  to 
find  out  where  the  northern  passage  leads  to.^ 

Beimimig  io  the  landmg-place  at  tjie  top  of  the 
^rand  staircase,  we  numnted  a  rickety  ladder  to  the 
aen?ow  passage  that  leads  to  Davison's  chamber,  so 
named  after  -Ae  English  consul  at  Algiers,  who  disco- 
vered it  seventy  years  ago ;  it  is  directly  above  the  king's 
chamber,  the  cmling  of  the  one  forming,  it  would  ap- 
pear, the  floor  of  the  olher.  The  ceiling  of  Davison's 
•hamber  consists  of  eight  stones,  beamtifuBy  worked, 
and  tibis  ceiling,  which  is  so  low  that  you  can  only  sit 
cro«i-legg6d  under  it,  Caviglia  believes  to  be  the  floor 
of  another  large  room  above  it,  vrhich  he  is  now  trying 
to  discover.  To  this  room  he  concludes  the  little  pas- 
sage leads,  that  branches  from  the  south  side  of  the 
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Jung's  ehsasoba.  He  has  aoeordingly  dug  dowB  into 
the  eakareoiis  slone  at  ibe  fiiiliber  end  of  Damon's 
i^bsLwbeTy  in  hi^pes  of  meetmg  it;  onoe  found,  h  will 
probably  lead  Um  to  tibe  place  he  is  in  quest  oL 

And  now,  I  am  safe,  if  I  have  been  happy  enough  to 
inspire  you  \h&.  a  tithe  of  the  tntexest  irith  which  I  fill- 
lowed  ev^y  irinduig  of  the  Pyriiirf  and  of  our  eies* 
rone's  mind — itself  a  most  eztcaefdinary  lahyrinth— 
you  will  be  g^bid  to  hear  that  Iheie  seems  evefy  proba- 
bilily  of  his  soon  leaohing  the  litde  passage*  Tieaying 
a  serrant  in  the  exeavatton,  descending  to  the  kinff s 
chamber,  sad  shouting  at  die  hole,  ths  man  answered 
by  stciking  on  the  stone — distinct  steohes— *as  sstisfse* 
tory  a  reply  as  eonld  be  wished  fiir. 

Here,  of  course,  our  wandedngs  eeased.  We  vs- 
gained  Ihe  gallery,  and  from  thenee  descended,  as  I  h»re 
already  intioafaed,  iuA  direct  line,  past  the  well,  thtoofi^ 
the  passage  ilnrced  hy  Maisoun,  and  up  the  passage  of 
entrance  to  the  open  air;  and  glad  w^»  we  to  breathe 
it;  but  our  first  care  was  to  don  our  eoats  and  eloaksy 
as  preyentiyeB  against  eatehing  eirfd;  the  toiUdneps 
were  fiiUing  &om  us  like  rain,  and  such  hands  and 
faces  were  noTer  seen,  for  many  a  rood  had  we  to  •Gvsq» 
on  our  hands  and  knees,  or,  like  the  king  of  the  beg- 
gars, who  used  to  haunt  the  pudiMis  of  the  Tower 
when  I  ws«  aiittle  boy,  legs  forward  and  face  forward, 
panting  with  one's  hands, — an  attitude  somewhat  difir 
cult  to  describe.* 

*  ^It  ift  a  pity  a^ene  Hunks  of  ]oMng  for  any  pidmbls  entrsnos 
to  the  chamber  ia  which  Herodotns  aayi  the  kuog  is  bviad,  la  a 

larcophagus  isolated  from  the  rest  by  the  water  of  the  U^ik,  wlaA 
enters  and  flows  round  it.  The  level  of  the  Kile  is  130  feet  below 
the  foundation ;  the  angle  of  descent  always  used  here  is  known, 
and,  with  these  two  data,  it  is  easy  to  ealcidate  the  level  at  which 
iny  passage  to  it  most  begin,  and  the  distenee  from  the  Fyraimdi 
It  might  be  fimitlefls,  but  would  be  worth  anuaute  eyaroipaiaon  a^' 
rofund.** — Mr.  Bamtay^s  JoumaL 
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Afiber  ablutions,  &o.,  we  drank  tea,  delicious  tea!  in 
Cayiglia*8  tent;  a  candle  stuck  in  a  bottle  enlightened 
our  repast,  but  dark,  mystical,  and  unearthly  was  our 
conversation, — ^a  sequel  to  the  lecture  he  had  g^ven  us 
inside  the  Pyramid,  pointing  out  an  end,  a  hidden 
purpose,  a  siecret  meaning  in  every  nook,  cranny,  and 
passage  of  the  structure — ^the  scene,  he  told  us,  of 
initiation  into  the  ancient  Egyptian  mysteries. 

We  had  him  to  breakfast  two  or  three  days  ago  at 
Oairo,  and  I  had  had  a  long  confab  with  him  before 
that  Living,  as  he  has  done,  so  solitary — I  should 
rather  say,  in  such  society  as  that  of  the  old  Pharaohs 
of  Egypt,  their  pyramids  his  home,  and  that  strange 
enigma  of  a  sphinx  Us  fellow-watcher  at  their  feet,  he 
has  become,  to  use  his  own  expression,  ^^  tout-i-fait 
pyramidale,''  in  dress,  feature,  manner,  thought,  and 
language.  We  are  told  that  in  Ceylon  there  are  insects 
that  take  the  shape  and  colour  of  the  branch  or  leaf 
they  feed  upon — Gaviglia  seems  to  partake  of  their 
nature,  he  is  really  assimilating  to  a  pyramid.  His 
history  is  very  curious:  <^  As  a  young  man,^  he  told  us 
this  evening,  ^^  je  lisais  Voltaire,  Jean  Jacques,  Diderot 
-— et  je  me  croyais  philosophe  ;'*  he  came  to  Egypt — ^the 
Pyramids,  Moses,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  converted 
him,  *^  et  maintenant,^'  said  he,  *^je  suis  tout  Biblique.^ 
I  have  seldom  met  with  a  man  so  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  Bible ;  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  man's 
lost  condition  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  Christ's  voluntaiy 
death  to  expiate  our  sins,  our  inabili^  to  save  our- 
selves, and  the  necessity  of  our  be^ng  bom  again  of  the 
Holy  Spiritr— eivery  one  of  these  doctrines  he  avowed 
this  evening;  he  seems  to  cling  to  them,  and  to  love 
our  blessed  Saviour  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child  (") 
— he  never  names  him  without  reverence;  but  on  these 
doctrines,  this  rock,  as  a  foundation,  he  has  reared  a 
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PTramid  of  the  most  extraordinaiy  mysticism — astro- 
logy,  magnetism,  magpie,  (his  fiuniliar  stadieSi)  its 
eomer-stones,  while  on  each  face  of  tike  aiiy  vision  he 
sees  inscribed  in  letters  <^  light,  invisible  to  aO  but 
himself  elucidatory  texts  of  scriptore,  which  he  read 
off  to  us,  with  nndoubting  confidence,  in  sapport  of  his 
positions. 

Every  religious  truth,  in  short,  nnessential  to  salva- 
tion, is  in  his  eyes  fraught  with  mysticism.  His  me- 
mory is  as  accurate  as  a  Presbyterian  minister's— every 
text  he  quoted  was  prefaced  by  a  reference  to  the 
chapter  and  verse  where  it  occurs.  He  loves  the  Arabsy 
and  looks  forward  to  their  conversion  and  civilization 
as  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies  that  ^'  there 
shall  be  a  highway  out  of  Egypt  to  Assyria^  in  that 
day  when  ^<  Israel  shall  be  a  third  with  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  even  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the  land,^— 
when  the  Lord  shall  have  ^'  set  his  hand  the  second 
time  to  recover  the  remnant  of  his  people  from  Assyria^ 
from  Egjrpt,  from  Pathros,  from  Cush,**  &c.,  and  shall 
bless  the  assembled  myriads,  saying,  '^Blessed  be 
Egypt,  my  people,  and  Assyria,  the  work  of  my  hands^ 
and  Israel,  mine  inheritance." 

He  quoted  these  remarkable  prophecies,  and  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  telling  him  I  looked  forward  to  their 
speedy  frilfilment  with  the  same  interest  as  himself* 

*  **  Gaviglia  toM  me  that  he  had  pushed  fab  studies  in  magic, 
ammal  magnetifim,  &c.,  to  an  extent  vhich  had  nearly  kflled  him— 
to  the  very  verge,  he  said,  of  what  is  fbrindden  to  man  to  know; 
and  it  vras  only  the  purity  of  hia  intentions  which  saved  him.  He 
told  me  he  could  have  the  power  of  performing  all  the  magical  rites 
formerly  practised,  only  that  by  the  comiug  of  our  Saviour  eveiy- 
thing  of  minor  degree  was  included,  and  it  would  now  he  a  profan 
nation  to  attempt  such  things. 

^  Now  one  is  very  apt  to  call  such  a  man  a  monomaniac  on  this 
puticular  point,  and  1  should  not  know  well  how  to  reply  to  any 
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I  must  wish  my  dear  Aime  good  mgkt  You  ea^ 
heave  no  idea  how  oomfortaUy  we  are  lodged  hen; 
The  rock  is  hoxieyoombed  wilh  tombs^  but  this  one  has 
been  deared  oat,  fumidied  with  mat%  glass-wiitdows, 
Ice.  &o.  Ca^iglia  seems  really  to  enjoy  MBBself  in  hk 
htHe  fortress;  the  Arabs  are  very  fond  of  him — he  is 
monarch  of  all  he  surveys^  knows  his  fame,  and  enjoys 
it — and  long  may  be  do  so !  He  is  now  cdxty-siz,  but 
still  hale,  active,  and  hearty.  He  hates  Ciaro,  he  say% 
the  noise  and  bui^e  distract  him^  ajid  he  ia  tpdto 
happy  here,  with  his  pyramids,  his  mystieism,  and  his 
BiWe.*  . 

one  wlio  should  do  so.  He  gave  us  a  sort  of  history  of  Ills  life ;  lie 
had  come  out  a  perfect  infidel  to  Egypt ;  he  had  eurionty  about  the 
Fynnuds,  and  on  being  ttdd  that  ttey  did  not  make  sfelenqils  at 
discovery,  because  the  dsvil  was  tbere^  'If  j€a  only -the  devil,*  aaid 
he,  *  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  about  him,*  and  so  descended  to  the 
well,  and  made  the  discoveries  he  showed  us.  By  reading,  first  of 
all,  the  works  of  the  Greek*  philosophers,  and  iSbsn  theBlMe,  he  has 
beeomef  as  be  said,  *  pear  ^  pau  BUiliste  et  ChnHlen.^ 

^  Yet  be  baa  atrange  uneastblf  ideas,  which  aeem  to  open  mj^  to 
jaa^  as  he  says  them,  whole  vistas  of  unheard-ef  ground,  which  cleae 
up  again  as  suddenly,  so  that  one  can  hardly  know  what  his  theories 
sre.  He  says  it  would  be  highly  dangerous  to  comrnuDicate  tiwm, 
and  looks  mystical,  but  evidently  does  not  like  to  wp^tii  oft  the  si^ 
jeety  and  otherwise  loves  a  good  hearty  laugh  and  joka  as  mneh  as 
any  one.'* — Mr.  Eamaay's  JoumaL 

*  A  full  account  of  Caviglia*s  early  labours,  from  information 
furnished  by  Mr.  Salt,  may  be  found  in  the  nineteenth  volume  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,  pp.  395  sqq.— Shortly  after  my  visit  to  the  Pyra- 
mids he  withdrew  fh>m  the  field  and  retnn^  to  Europe,  spendiog 
the  last  few  years  cf  his  life  at  Paris,  enjoying  the  warm  friendship 
ind  sympathy  cf  the  late  Earl  of  EIgm  and  Lady  Elgin.  He  died 
Hiere,  at  his  lodgmgs  in  the  Fauhourg  St*  Germain,  en  Sunday  t%e 
Tth  September,  1S45.  His  Bible  was  buried  with  him  by  his  own 
desire. — ^Many  have  wondered  at  my  having  spoken  in  sueh  terms 
of  a  believer  in  magic,  astrology,  and  the  other  occult  sciences ;  bat 
subsequent  intercourse  confirmed  the  fiivourable  impression  I  on* 
ginally  formed  ofhim  in  Egypty^-^and  not  only  in  my  own  mind  bat 
4uit  oi  many  others,  my  relatives  and  friends,  whose  oppartumties  d 


Ba»  fTB  are  at  Cairo  again.  TUs  mommf ,  alter 
keakfas^  the  kind  CaTiglia  took  na  to  Cephrenea? 
J^ranid^  or  Belzooi'a  aa  the  Axaba  eaU  it  Tile  paa» 
sage  of  entxaaoe  ^seoada  yerj  safiidlj;  entering  baok«» 
wards,  it  is  d^teidt  to  keep  onc^a  footing  exoepi  hy 
pressing  one's  back  againat  Ae  roe^  and  '^atraddling,'* 
Ibke  ApoUyon^  o^ea  the  whole  breadtti  of  Ike  way. 
After  creaping  nader  the  porteoUiB,  whieh  BefaMinr 
laised  so  saeeessfally^  and  deaeending  the  Aah  hj  a 
ladder  wfaieh  C«ng)ia  haa  phiead  ftere,  we  readied  the 
ehambei  o£  die  aaroophagoB^  beaotifiiUjr  cot  ont  of  the 
Todt;  the  roof  is  eowpoaed  of  hewn  stones,  and  riaea 
m  a  pyramidal  Bhi^e>  which  showa  there  mnat  be  a 
ckunber  above ;  but  how  to  get  at  it?  The  passage, 
leading  to  the  other  room  diaooTeied  by  Bdsoni,  haa 
been  blocked  vp  with  stones  by  the  Arabs.  Altogether  . 
this  pyramid  ia  aaadi  interior,  both  within  and  withont^ 
to  tluHk  of  Cheops,  aliaa  OavigiBa's. 

Standmg  at  the  entsano^  Canriglin  pointed  out  to  na 
a  white  hilly  aboni  a  league  and  a  half  diatant,  where, 
lie  says^  the  base  of  a  pyimnnd,  dvee  bondred  feet 
long,  is  traeeaJMe,  aunocmded  by  little  pyramids  of 
pdveiised  gfaaate^  parobaUy  afcOl  ntsve  ancient  than 
the  pyrannda  of  Dpzeh  themaehrea* 

The  rock  has  been  cnt  away  so  as  to  form  a  iq>ariona 
area  to  the  north  (rf  Cephrenes'  j^ramid;  we  rode 
tboogk  it  towarda  that  of  Myeerimis— 4naeh  smaller 
tbaa  its  feUowa,  but  oi  workmanahip  fer  anperier  to 
ibat  of  Gephreaes*  The  gronnd  is  eofered  with  dia^ 
kd^  bkieka  of  the  led  granite  with  which  it  was 


coltiYfttiiig  Ins  acqiiaintaBce  were  still  more  favonxable  than 

Pot  myself^  I  can  truly  aver,  that  a  simplicity  more  childlike,,  n 

tonality  men  toadiiiig,  a  religions  veneration  more  profound  % 

«msr  witoiwsi  maiiaa  mas    [1847.} 
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A  pretQr  storj  is  told  of  this  Pyraniid.  'Pitnhioh^  it 
IB  said)  was  presiding  in  his  court  at  Memphis,  yvbefs 
an  eagle,  hoyering  over  his  head,  dropped  into  hi^  lap 
the  smallest  and  prettiest  slipper  that  ever  was  seen.' 
Inquiry  being  made  whence  it  came  and  whose  it  was, 
it  turned  out  to  be  the  property  of  the  ftir  Bhodope  of 
N&ucratis,  and  to  have  been  snatched  by  the  eagle  out 
of  her  attendants  hands  while  she  was  bathing.  Rho- 
dope  became  queen  of  Egypt,  and,  on  her  death,  was 
buried  by  her  disconsolate  husband  in  this  Pjrramid. 
Do  you  remember  our  poor  friend  Howison  mentioning 
this  legend  as  possibly  the  original  of  Cinderella  I  (^) 

Nor  less  fanciful  are  the  Arab  traditions  as  to  the 
origin  of  these  world's  wonders !  Saurid  ebn  Salbouk, 
who  ruled  in  Egypt  three  hundred  years  before  the 
flood,  saw  in  a  dream  the  earth  convulsed,  its  inhabit- 
ants lyipg  on  their  faces,  the  stars  falling  from  heaven, 
clashing  as  they  fell,  and,  marvellous  to  relate !  change 
ing  into  white  birds,  which,  snatching  up  his  unfortunate 
subjects,  hurried  Ihem  between  two  vast  mountains 
which  closed  behind  them,  and  then  the  remainingf 
stars  went  out,  and  there  was  thick  darkness  on  the 
earth.  Springing  up  in  horror,  he  summoned  the  wise 
men  of  Egypt,  one  hundred  and  thirty  priests;  (**)  they 
consulted  the  stars,  and  foretold  the  deluge.  *^  Will  it 
come  to  our  country?"  asked  the  king.  "Yea,*'  said 
they,  "  and  will  destroy  it."  **  And  there  remained  a 
certain  number  of  years  for  to  come*,  and  he  commanded 
in  the  mean  space  to  build  the  Pyramids,  and  a  vault 
to  be  made,  into  which  the  river  Nilus  entering  should 
run  into  the  countries  of  the  west,  and  into  the  land  of 
Al  Said;  and  he  filled  them  with  talismans,  and  with 
strange  things,  and  with  riches  and  treasures,  and  the 
like.  He  engraved  on  them  all  things  tliat  were  told 
him  by  wise  men,  as  also  of  profound  sciences,  ihe 
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lames  of  alakaldn,*  the  uses  and  luirti  of  ih&m^  tlie 
cienee  of  MtrologjTy  and  of  aritbmelie^and  of  geometrj^ 
jdd  of  phydc.  All  this  may  be  inteipreted  Igr  hia 
irbo  knows  their  oharaoter  and  language. 

^  After  he  had  given  orders  for  this  building,  tney 
ut  out  vast  eolunms  and  wondeilal  stones.  They 
etded  massy  stones  from  the  Ethiopians,  and  made 
rith  these  the  foundation  of  the  three  great  pyramids^ 
Gustening  them  together  irith  lead  and  iron.  They 
^idlt  the  gates  of  them  forty  eubits  under  ground,  and 
hey  made  the  height  of  the  pyramid  one  bundled  royal 
libits.  The  beginning  of  diis  building  was  in  a  for- 
anate  horoscope.  After  he  had  finished  it,  he  ooTered 
t  with  a  ooloured  satin  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and 
le  appointed  a  solemn  festiyal,  at  which  were  present 
dl  the  inhabitants  of  his  kingdom. 

<^  Then  he  built  in  the  western  pyramid  thirty 
sreasuries,  filled  with  store  of  riches  and  utensils,  and 
ivith  signatures  made  of  precious  stones,  and  with 
nstruments  of  iron  and  vessels  of  earth,  and  with  anna 
;hat  rust  not,  and  with  glass  which  might  be  bended 
ind  yet  not  broken,  and  with  strange  spells,  and  with 
(everal  kinds  of  alakakirs,  single  and  double,  and  widi 
leadly  poisons. 

^^He  made  also  in  the  eastern  pyramid  divers  celestial 
spheres  and  stars,  and  what  they  severally  operate  in 
their  aspects,  and  the  perfiunes  which  are  used  to  them^ 
and  the  books  which  treat  of  these  matters. 

^He  also  put  in  the  coloured  pyramid  the  com- 
mentaries of  the  priests  in  chests  of  black  marble,  and 
with  every  priest  a  book,  in  which  were  the  wonders  of 
his  profession  and  of  his  actions,  and  of  his  nature,  and 
what  was  done  in  his  time,  and  what  is,  and  what  shall 
be,  from  the  beginning  of  time  to  the  end  of  it 
*  Magical  spelU  engraven  upon  precious  itoneak 
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^^He  placed  in  eyerjr  pycamid  a  treafiureor.  Tb 
ueasaaxT  of  the  westedjpjYamid  was  a  stelae  of  marbte 
stone  Btandmg  upnght,  witka  lance,  and  upon  hm  head 
a  serpent  wreadied;  he  thatoane  netr  it^  and  stood 
still,  die  serpent  bit  him  on  osie  side,  and,  wreothmg 
round  about  his  dooat  and  killing  Uboi,  retoraed  to  his 
place.  He  made  die  treasuxer  of  the  eastern  pyramid 
aa  idol  of  blac^  aga^  his  ejes  open  axid  shiniiig^ 
sitting  upon  a  dirone  with  a  lance;  when  any  looked 
upon  him,  he  heard  on  one  side  of  hva  a  Totoe,  wfaidi 
took  away  his  senses,  so  that  he  fell  ftiostiate  upon  his 
&ce,  and  ceased  not  tiH  he  died.  He  made  the 
treasurer  of  the  edoixred  pyramid  a  atatne  «£  stone^ 
sitting;  he  which  looked  towards  it,  was  draaini  by  the 
statue  till  he  stuek  to  it,  aad  could  not  be  aeparated 
from  it  till  such  time,  as  he  died.^**^ 

Here,  then,  in  these  pycamkls -^die  aepalclires  of 
Saurid,  his  faroAer,  and  his  nephew,  who  were  all 
buried  there,  were  tiie  kno^dedge  aad  scienee  of  the 
antediluYia&s  piieserved,  and  heooe  tiiiey  spcang^  iotlk 
again  into  life  after  the  defaige.  B«t  it  wa«  atiU  s 
grander  flight  of  imagination  to  attribute  their  con- 
stmction,  with  Baalbec  and  Istakhar,  to  Giaa  fe^n  Giaa, 
the  Preadamite  monarch  of  the  world! — Well  might 
the  Arsb  poet  lock  up  at  them,  aad  say,  ^'Ce  8<mt  des 
edifices  que  les  sidles  redoutent,  pendant  que  mcnx 
que  nous  61erons  redoutent  les  Sii§ele6!"t 

Temples  or  tombs,  monuments  of  tyranny  or  oi 
priestly  wisdom,  no  tlieoiy  as  to  the  tneanmg  of  the 

pyramids, 

"  These  c^ovs  work«  of  ^ue  intett^gena^'* 

has  been  broached  so  beaxttifiil,  to  my  mind^  aa  old 

*  Oreaves'  Pjnunidograplda. 

f  Quoted  bjEbn  Al  Ouazdi,  IhHeei  d0$M8S.de  fa  BMieOigm 
du  Eat,  tome  il 
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Sandjs%  uriio,  like  Milton  aad  the  takoieotef  believing 
tfaenft  jDoddled  in  imitatienof  '^tiieA  Hmnless  lonfr> 
taking  sabstanee,"  fiie,  oonoeires  them  to  ezpveM  ihe 
^^  original  of  things.^'  ^^For  as  a  pyraaus,  beginning 
ut  a  point)  bjr  ttttle  and  litde  dilfltetk  into  all  parts^  so 
satnre,  pn>Gee£ng  froat  one  indifidnal  foantain,  (even 
God  llie  Sovereign  Essenee,)  xeoeiretli  diveraitjr  of 
forms,  eftued  kte  several  kinds  aad  mdtitiides  of 
figmes,  uniting  all  in  ike  supreme  head,  from  whence 
all  exoeilenoes  isone.^ — A  tnuAi  Aat  will  oodhe  even 
the  pjrnumds. 

Each  of  ihem^  aceocdkig  to  the  Anlw,  kaa  ks  gnsr- 
dian  spnrit;  Ihtt  of  die  southern  pyiamid  is  oiben  seen 
hovering  round  it  towards  sunset,  in  the  shape  of  a 
heantilBl  giilr-4)iit  all  go  mad  whom  she  favovrs  widi 
a  smaej(") 

The  sphinx,  too,aooording  to  the  ancient  Arabs,  was 

a  tftljamsfl  £xed  diere  to  protect  the  district  from  the 

encroaching  sand,  tkat  ever-rising,  never  ebbing  tide 

oi  the  ]>esext — ^wMch  had  already  in  tbe  geographer 

Bakoui's  time— the  fonrteenth  eentnry-Hiwallowed  up 

the  palace  and  dieciiy  of  I^baraoh,  and  other  Hoaiishing 

towns  and  villages  to  tbe  west  of  Djizeh;  one  marble 

eoluimt  remaaned^  towering  over  the  waste,  but  no  one 

could  reaiA  iL    Gaviglia  cleared  aiway  die  sand  from 

around  the   sphinx  about  twenty  years  ago,  but  the 

winds  have  nearly  covered  her  again — her  back,  I  should 

rather  say,  for  she  always  held  her  head  above  water* 

Her  attitude  be^eaks  the  calm  xepbse  of  conscioos 

strength,  her  expression  of  countenanoe  benevolenoe-* 

the  tou^-enaemble,  straaige  mysterious  beauty,  awful  in  its 

stilhiesB.     A  monster  she  is  indeed,  but  not  one  to 

tremble  at — you  stand  before  hex  in  awe  and  reverenca, 

as  before  the  wise  Imt  benevolent  Simurgh;  and  4iht 

if  one  could  but  give  her  &  tongne,  what  histcries  she 
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would  tell,  wliat  wisdom  reyeal  to  us  !(**)  A  litde  tempbl 
is  built  between  her  paws:  a  lion  couches  in  front  of  ii 
looking  up  at  her  —  both  now  fathom  deep  under  dM 
sandy  deluge.* 

There  are  numbers  of  tumuli,  or  barrows,  axonnd 
the  three  great  pyramids,  heaving  the  soil,  like  gravos 
in  a  country  churchyard;  they  look  mere  molehills  horn 
the  top,  but  contain  spacious  halls  and  chambers. 

The  sphinx,  by-the-bye,  Gaviglia  told  us  he  belieyei 
to  express,  enigmatically,  the  doctrine  of  man's  rdi 
generation,  as  explained  to  Nicodemus  by  our  Sayiom^ 
and  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  one  of  the  ancieni 
Egyptian  (it  certainly  was  one  of  the  Indian)  doctrines 
.derived  from  primitive  revelation.  That  they  had  much 
traditional  vrisdom  is  unquestionable,  and  Heliopoli^ 
the  On  of  Genesis,  was  the  shrine  where  it  was  pre* 
served, — ^I  know  few  places  of  more  intense  interest; 
Fotipher,t  Joseph's  faiher-in-law,  was  prince  aad  priest 
there;  there  dwelt  the  sages  of  Egypt,  and  there 
Moses,  Herodotus,  Plato,  Eudoxus,  successiy^  beeaiM 
^  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians." 

We  visited  the  site  two  or  three  days  ago-**a  range 
of  mounds,  enclosing  an  oblong  square,  smooth  and 
covered  with  com — Selim  encamped  on  it  when  he 
came  to  conquer  Cairo — one  obelisk,  lone  sorvivor,  still 

*  "  The  expexue  incurred  by  these  operations  (in  the  IPyxamids  and 
around  the  Sphinx)  amounted  to  about  18,000  piastres,  a  share  of 
which  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Salt  and  two  or  three  other  gentlemen, 
who  liberally  engaged  that  the  disposal  of  whatever  might  be  dis- 
covered  shoiald  be  left  wholly  to  M.  Gaviglia;  and  he,  on  his  part, 
generously  requested  that  everything  might  be  sent  to  the  British 
Museum,  as  a  testimony  of  his  attachment  to  that  country,  under 
the  protection  of  whose  flag  he  had  for  many  years  navigated  the 
sea.**  Quarterly  Review^  tom.  xix,  p.  418.— Caviglia  was  indeed  a 
British  subject,  as  a  native  of  Malta.  [1847.] 
Foti-ph*-re,  Priest  of  Be.  [1847.] 
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^inth^^  to  the  skjr.  It  was  erected,  we  know,  by  the 
Pbaraoh  Osirtesen,  in  the  eighteentii  oentorjr  before 
CSnist,  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Yolcaa;  but  where, 
rou  ask,  $8  the  temple?  I  see  no  propyla,  no  dromos, 
10  shrine — where  is  the  temple  ?  Are  those  shapeless 
bgments  of  granite  the  sphinxes  Strabo  mentions? 
Possibly — ^Heliopolis  was  desolate  even  in  his  day. 
ifou  may  search,  bat  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  seen; 
he  com  waves  in  the  breeze,  and  you  pnsh  your  way 
iirough  it  without  stumbling ;  all  is  smooth,  and  you 
ice  ready  to  think  the  genies  of  Aladdin's  lamp  must 
Mkve  carried  off  the  temple,  and  left  that  single  obelisk 
t>  tell  the  tale.  Alas,  poor  Phoenix!  wert  thou  to  oome 
10  life  again,  and  revisit  Heliopolis !  ("} 


I  have  said  that  the  Pyramids  were  building  while 
lUbraham  was  in  Egypt.  I  dare  say  you  have  been 
irondering  oix  what  grounds  I  assert  this,  so  much 
lispute  having  always  existed  as  to  their  antiquity. 
And  when  I  add,  that  I  think  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  built  by  the  *^  Royal  Shepherds" 
af  Egypt,  who  afterwards  became  the  Philistines,  you 
D3Ay  well  call  on  me  for  my  reasons. 

Come,  dear  Anne,  for  I  know  the  delight  you  feel  in 
sach  adventures — come  and  let  us  venture,  hand  in 
lumd,  into  this  dark  chasm,  at  the  mouth  of  which  we 
stand,  the  cavern  of  the  past,  and,  with  mummy-torches 
to  guide  us,  explore  its  recesses.  We  shall  find  fiicts, 
isolated  fiEusts,  like  carbuncles,  casting  a  sure  light 
^ough  the  gloom-jewels  of  historical  truth,  worthy 
of  bemg  set  into  a  necklace  which  Clio  herself  need  not 
disdam  to  wear.  Are  you  ready?  Gome  then  ..... 
Tie  cave  grows  chillier  and  chillier,  gloomier  and 
gloomieri  as  we  descend  ^  do  you  hear  the  roar  of 
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'W»te»a  ?  the  deli:^e  is  still  seetfamg  op  here ;  tiie  «ave 
extends  £ir  beyond  ibaat  dazl  and  ekotmf  water,  but 
there  is  no  cressing  it^  no  reaelmig  jron  distant  shora 
TOthout  the  Ark  of  Noah^  and  that  has  been  buried  for 
ages  under  the  snows  of  Ararat.  Here  stop  we— — 
Bui  a  troee  to  this  nonsense,  and  let  me  to  -my  argii* 


Yet  do  net  mistake  me;  I  have  ne^  new  tlieory  to 
ady«nee;  I  a^e  only  to  dcmrtail  intoone  harmamou 
piece  ef  me^qmeterie  die  scattered  diseoyeries  oi  those 
learned  men  who  haTe  studied  the  subject,  and  which, 
liewed  eonneetedl7,.lead  to  the  results  briefly  expressed 
aboi(re.  Ah  imH9y  tiien,  dear  Anne,  in  other  word% 
commenqons  par  le  cammeneemmit. 

Of  Ham's  three  sons,  Canaan,  the  youngest,  (the 
only  one  on  whom  the  curse  was  pronounced,)  waj 
ancestor  of  the  ten  tribes  whom  Abraham  found  in 
occupation  of  the  Promised  Land,  bearing  the  national 
patronymic  of  Canaanites — ^how  awfully  depraved  in 
their  morals,  I  need  not  remind  you.  Their  iniquities, 
however,  had  not  come  to  the  full  till  four  hundred 
years  after  Abraham,  when  the  Israelites  were  Ae 
hammer  in  the  hand  of  Grod  for  crushing  them. 

A  giant  race,  distinct  from  the  Canaanites,  "a  people 
great,  and  strong,  and  tall,**  occupied  many  parts  of 
lite  countzy  between  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates  in 
Abraham's  day;  their  punishment,  probably  as  being 
earlier  depraved,  took  place  between  his  time  and  that 
<rf  Moses;  Ae  Anakim,  who  dwelt  at  Hebron  in  the 
hill-coontiy  of  Judah — Ihe  Emim,  who  possessed  the 
coimtiy  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  afterwards  Moab — the 
Zamziunmim,  who  dwelt  in  what  was  afterwards  called 
Ammon,  &c.,  being  so  utterly  "destroyed  by  the  Lord," 
iSirough  the  agency  of  the  children  of  Lot,  and  others, 
who  occupied  their  country,  that  in  flie  time  of  Josha% 
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<^o]%0gy11ie  knigof  Baaluui^reiDaiiied  of  themnBanl 
of  the  giants." 

Besides  these  natioiis,  the  Choffim  or  Hontet,  who 
occupied  Monat  Seic,  were  destroyed  to  make  room  ton 
the  cfaildrea  of  £saii,  or  tiie  Edomites ;  md  the  A^im 
for  ^^the  Philistiaes,  the  remnaiit  of  the  eoantiy  of 
Gaphtor" — ^  who  eameontof  Oaphtor^ — ^^^whom,'*  God 
%mfha^&Dalif  tells  uSy  '*  I  bfOQ^t  from  Caphtor." 

Caphtor  is  ihe  same  word  as  Egypt,  or  Copt,  i^lied 
in  Seriptiae  to  Lowet^  as  Patfaros  is  to  Upper  Egypi^ 
or  the  ThebaicL 

It  is  elear^  there&nre,  from  the  word  of  tmft,  that 
God^  oiiff  Author  aadDiqKMer,  ^^who  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  nalioas  <tf  took  lor  to  dwell  on  all  Ae  £ftee  ot 
the  earth,  aiid  hath  determined  the  times  before 
appointed^ajMl  the  boonds  ef  their  hahitatioa'* — ^faronght 
&e  Philktiiiesy  after  seme  great  reroliition  which  re- 
daced  them  to  the  mere  remnant  of  a  once  pow^fiil 
nation,  out  of  Lower  Egypt  into  the  land  of  Canaan* 

Wiai»  Canaan  was  peopled  hy  the  descendants  of  the 
younger,  Egypt  was  so  by  those  of  die  elder  son  of 
Ham,  the  Mkcaim.  From  her  great  natural  advan* 
tages,  she  soott  rose  to  emiizationy  and  flourished  tiU  4 
nomadic  race,  sumamed  the  Uk-sos,  or  Reyal  Bhep* 
herds,  (by  some,  says  Manetboy  supposed  of  Arabian 
oiigin,)  poioed  down  upon  Ihe  country,  subdoed  the 
natives,  and  held  the  seeptre  for  two  hundred  and  sixty 
years,  till  the  natives  roused  themselres,  and,  alter  a 
long  and  bloody  contest,  compelled  them  to  take  refuge 
at  Abaiis,  probably  Pdusinm,  a  stronghold  on  the 
eastern  faKancfa  of  the  Nile,  which  the  first  shepherd 
king  had  fortified  as  ^  the  bulwark  of  Egypt'^  against 
the  Assynans,  then  the  dominant  power  in  *A«a.   After 

a  tedious  siege,  the  Egyptians,  in  despair  of  gettiug  rid 

of  ihem  otherwiae^,  allowed  them  to  depart,  with  tiieir 
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fiunOies  and  catde,  in  quest  of  another  settlement, 
which  they  did,  in  the  direction  of  Syria. 

It  must  have  been  during  this  usurpation  fliat  Abra- 
ham  visited  Egypt,  for  the  revolution  by  whidh  the]r 
were  expelled  had  evidently  taken  place  shortly  before 
Joseph^s  time,  when  "  every  shepherd  was"  such  "  an 
abomination  to  the  Egyptians/'  that  the  pasturing  Israel- 
ites were  assigned  the  district  of  Goshen,  '^the  best  of 
the  land/'  rich  unoccupied  pasture  ground,  for  their  re- 
sidence, that  they  might  dwell  there  witli  their  flocks 
and  herds  apart  from  the  natives ;  by  which  providen- 
tial separation  they  were  preserved  as  a  distinct  pec^le. 
Jacob  passed  through  Goshen,  and  Joseph  met  him 
there,  on  his  road  from  Canaan  to  Egjrpt ;  the  Israelites 
did  not  cross  the  Nilewhenthey  quittedEgypt;  Goshen, 
therefore,  lay  to  the  east,  probably  along  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  river.  Why  was 
^the  best  of  the  land''  unoccupied,  but  because  the 
shepherd  owners  had  just  been  expelled? 

Now,  when  we  read  in  the  Bible  that  the  Philistines 
came  out  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  were  settled  in  the  land 
of  Canaan  before  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites,  from 
whose  triumphant  exodus  (though  Manetho  ignorantly, 
and  Josephus  wilfully,  confound  them)  theirs  differed 
in  being  so  calamitous  an  expulsion  that  ^  a  remnant" 
only  survived,  though  that  remnant  was  numerous 
enough  to  subdue  the  Avim,  and  occupy  their  countiy; 
and  when,  naturally  inquiring  what  light  Egyptian 
history  throws  on  the  subject,  we  find  this  story  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  shepherd  kings,  in  the  direction  of 
Canaan,  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  arrival  of  Joseph; 
is  it  possible  to  doubt  the  identity  of  the  royal  shep- 
herds and  tlie  Philistines? — that  warlike  people,  those 
**  foreigners "  of  the  Septuagint,  speaking  a  language 
distinct  from  that  of  the  Jews,  who,  occupying  the  sea* 
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ooflis^  between  liie  Nile  and  Ebon,  gaye  it  their  own 
name,  Palestma,  confined  by  tbe  prophet  Isaiah  to  fheir 
pentapolis,  but  afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  land 
of  Israel,  Palestine — a  word,  mark  yon,  not  Hebrew, 
bat  Sanscrit,  and  stiU  implying,  in  that  language, 
^  the  shepherd's  land !" 

If  this  needed  confirmation,  we  should  find  it  in  the 
testimony  borne  by  the  Hindoo  records,  that  a  branch 
of  the  great  Pali,  or  shepherd  race  of  India,  whose 
sway  extended  firom  their  fur-fiEuned  capital,  Pali-bothra, 
to  Siam  on  the  east^  and  the  Indus  on  the  west,  the  in- 
termediate country  bearing  the  same  name  Palisthan, 
or  Palestine,  afterwards  imposed  on  the  land  of  Canaan 
—conquered  Egypt,  and  oppressed  the  Egyptians,  in 
the  siune  manner  as  the  Egyptian  records  tell  us  the 
royal  shepherds  did.  Nor  is  it  less  remarkable  that 
while  Abaris,  or  Araris,  the  stronghold  of  the  AuritaQ 
or  royal  diepherds,  in  the  land  of  Ooshen,  derives  its 
name  from  AbMr^  (")  the  Sanscrit  word  for  a  shepherd — 
GashenUf  ot  Chthayanay  in  the  same  language,  implies 
^  ihe  abode  of  shepherds,*'  and  gosha  is  explained  in 
Sanscrit  dictionaries  by  the  phrase  AbhiropaBi,  **  a  town 
or  Tilli^  of  Abhiras  or  PaUis."  (") 

And  who,  then,  (to  reyert  to  the  point  from  which  I 
set  out,)  who  can  the  shepherd  PkOitis,*  who  fed  his 
flocks  near  Memphis,  whose  name  the  popular  tradition 
of  tiie  Egyptians,  in  Herodotus's  time,  gave  to  the 
pyramids,  built  by  his  ctmtemporaries  Cheops  and 
Cephrenes,  the  tyrants  who  shut  up  their  temples,  and 
forbade  the  sacrifices,  and  whose  namesthe  people  held 
in  such  abhorrence  that  they  would  not  pronounce 

*  BhUata  cspdUia^ ''  a  shepherd,*'  in  Sanscrit.  It  is  remarkable 
that  one  of  the  ancient  Pali  tribes  in  India  was  called  RajpalU,  or 
Royal  Shepherds. — See  Colonel  Tod's  AxnaU  of  BajaHhan^  yoL  ], 
p.  119, 
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iisem — ^^liio  and  whst  oftn  be  be^  but  a  perBomfieatioii 
of  ihe  shepherd  djnactfr — lhe  PaKs  of  the  Hindoo^ 
records,  who,  after  ereetioig  the  pynaaicb,  those  hn- 
perishable  moannieHts  of  their  glory,  atfter  &e  models 
thef  lemendbeied  in  iheir  native  Assyria^  reappear  in 
later  years,  and  when  fallen  from  ihmr  high  estete,  fts 
Ae  Philislanesi,  ^Ae  xemaant  of  ^be  coantry  of  Cs^li- 
tor,"  erex  at  emaity  with  the  people  of  God,  and  noir, 
like  every  natioa  that  opptessed  theiOy  vanisfaed  from 
oetr  eyeiEi? 

I  haive  argued  it  chimAly,  but  do  ye«  not  now  agree 
vritk  me  -fiiat  the  pyrannds  were  built  bjr  the  shepherd 
Icings  of  EgJHP^  ^^  ancestors  of  the  I%ilistiaesy  in  the 
time  of  Abxahaaa? 

And  will  you  not  sjrmpaihize  wkh  me,  demr  Anne, 
when  I  add,  that  the  name  of  Psdi,  that  enee  rang  as 
tihe  slogan  of  victory  from  die  Irawaddy  to  Ate  Fo,— 
which  Uased  on  the  banner  that,  ageft  before  Rome  was 
thongfat  o^  waved  as  free  to  the  wind  on  MonntPatatifie 
aa  OB  the  hills  of  Meroe  and  the  towers  of  P&iiboti^ 
(what  a  pyramid  of  emp»e !)  is  now  a  reproach,  a  curse, 
and  a  hissing,  to  the  wretchec^  on  whose  outcast  heads 
that  crown  of  glory  has  desc^ided — PaK,  Pdasgi,  Pala- 
tines all  extinct — its  sole  inheritois;  dwelling  on  the 
hills  where  erst  Palibathra  rose — girt  romid  by  dw 
Bajpoots,  who  supplanted  their  power  and  called  their 
ewintry  by  another  name — and  still  worshipping  Mahft- 
deva,  their  ancestral  god,  who,  in  the  twilight  of 
Egyptian  history,  led  their  kinsmen  to  the  conqciest  d 
Meroe  and  the  Nile, — robWs^  thieves,  outcasts,  of  aD 
ike  degraded  tribes  of  India,  there  are  none  more 
miserable,  one  only  more  despised,  than  the  Bheels, 
fhe  Palis  of  Malwah ! 

Bear  with  me  a  few  minutes  longer.  Is  it  too  mudl 
to  argue  from  the  fact  that  both  nations  were  punished 
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OB^vaot  extermimted,  by  a  just  aad  diseeraing  Ckd  ■ 
flui^  fesifiillj  as  botii  bad  gone  astragr,  aeitker  the 
loyal  sheplieffds  at  ttie  period  of  dieir  expvkion  fron 
Egypt,  actf  Ae  Egyptiaaa  at  tlie  time  of  the  exode  of 
Ae  isaelites,  had  reached  thai  aeme  of  depravity, 
wfaiehy  at  corre^onding  seasons  in  the  histoty  of  the 
ehosen  people,  caused  Ae  earth  to  swaDoirnpliie  cities 
of  the  plain'-^o  raaat  brib  the  tribes  of  the  Canaan* 
ites? 

And  ifeie,  then,  the  Anakim,  the  Eniim^  the  Zam- 
vgaumsm,  4e  Horiniy  the  Avira,  equally  depraved? 
Else,  why  were  AeyAusextemdnated? 

«  The  ZaHBmnaumSy  a  people  great,  aad  many,  and 
tdl  as  the  Anaknis;  bet  the  Lord  destroyed  them  be^ 
&re  Ihem;  aad*  iite  AmauMufess  ^  sncoeeded  them,  aad 
dwelt  in  theas  stead; 

^  As  he  did  to  As  diildxen  of  Esan,  which  dwelt  in 
Seir,  when  he  destroyed  the  Horims  from  before  them; 
sad  Aey  saoeeeded  tfaem,  and  dweh  in  ibeirstead,  even 
onto  this  day ; 

^^  And  the  Avims,  which  dwelt  in  Hazerim,  even  onto 
Azzah,  the  Caphtmms,  which  came  out  of  Caphtor, 
destroyed  them,  and  dwelt  in  their  stead.** 

Ob!  who  can  snm  np^  who  can  form  a  eoncep* 

tion  of  the  miseiy,  moral,  pbjf^neal,  temporal,  and 
eternal,  bimigbt  into  tins  world  by  sin,  and  laid  all 
upon  our  Saviour,  wben  ihe  life  and  death  of  three 
nations  extirpated  for  their  vices-we  know  nothing 
more  of  them — ^are  summed  up  in  three  verses — a  mere 
parenthesis  in  the  Bible  such  as  this  ! 

One  word  more.  I  forget  whether  or  not  you  are  a 
convert  to  the  longer  system  of  chronology,  so  ably 
advocated  by  our  friend  Dr.  Hales,  by  which  we  get 
six  hundred  additional  years  before,  and  seven  hundred 
fifter  the  Deluge — ^years  most  welcome  to  the  historical 
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antiquajy,  who  feels  himself  wofolly  cramped  in  his 
investigations  by  the  common  Bible  chronology,  which 
makes  Noah  alive  at  the  time  of  the  great  apostasy  at 
Babel,  and  Shem  contemporary  with  Abraham,  baac^ 
and  Jacob  !*  May  we  not  derive  another  argiim»Dt  for 
this  system  from  the  consideration,  that  if  G-od  bore 
with  the  vices  of  the  Canaanites  four  hmidred  years 
before  he  considered  it  a  righteons  thing  to  destroy 
them,  the  Avim,  Emim,  Zamzummim,  Horim,  &c., 
must  surely  have  existed  as  nations  at  a  period  eaxlier 
than  the  received  chronology  assigns  to  the  Deluged 
If  not,  the  Avim  and  Horim,  to  take  tl^se  two  ai 
examples,  must  each  have  become  a  nation,  have  for- 
saken the  patriarchal  worship,  sunk  into  all  manner  of 
depravity,  and  been  destroyed  from  the  face  of  the 

judging  by  analogy,  a  manifest  impossibility. 

Adieu,  dear  Anne;  we  start  to-morrow  for  Uppor 
Egypt. 

*  See  the  New  Analysis  of  Chronology,  (vol.!,  pp.272 — ^289^ 
second  edition,)  a  work,  the  tide  of  which,  says  Mr.  HartweH 
Home,  ^  very  inadequately  describes  its  multifiurions  contents.  Not 
enly  is  it  the  most  elaborate  system  of  Chronology  extant  in  our 
hmguage,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  difficult  text  in  the  sacred  writings 

which  is  not  illustrated The  *  New  Analysis*  ought  to  have  a 

place  in  the  libraty  of  evexy  biblical  student.** 
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LETTER  V. 

Ow  Daliableh— Niglit-Soenes  <m  the  Nito— PTXtmids  of  Sioonrt| 
Dflflbour,  te.— The  lUfe  Pynmiid—Mliikh— Story  of  Ebo 
Khanb— Skm^-Tomlw  of  Lyoopofii-teU  Antar— TndMont 
of  the  Copts— Buiiis  of  Abydn*— Fiidaoe  of  flemrtih    KoddA 

Dmnbor  98, 18S6. 

My  dbae  MOthbb^ — ^I  have  just  been  admiring  our 
litde  bark  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  as  she  glided 
dowly  along,  ber  wings  spread,  wooing  the  breeze,  and 
a  blue  sky  aboye  us, 

**  So  clottdleaa,  clear,  and  purely  beantifol, 
niat  God  alone  was  to  be  seen  in  hearen  P 

You  must  understand  the  epithet  little  as  one  of  endear* 
ment,  according  to  Burke's  theory  of  the  Beautifiil ;  in 
truth,  she  is  of  ample  dimensions,  ^-oome,  let  me 
describe  her  to  you,  premising  that  we  left  Siout  last 
night,  and  are  now  in  Upper  Egypt,  the  land  of 
Thebes — a  rapturous  reality  sometimes  diffieult  to 
couTinoe  ourselves  of.  Two  crocodiles  have  welcomed 
us  already;  we  hare  only  just  entered  their  territory. 
No  hippopotami  are  to  be  seen  north  of  the  cataracts ; 
to  supply  the  deficiency,  we  have  named  our  boat  ^'  the 
Hippopotamus,^  an  epithet  by  no  means  inappropriate 
to  a  river-riding  bark  like  ours. 

She  is  of  the  ddhabiek  class,  the  middle  sijEC  of  those 
employed  on  the  Nile.  Our  first  care,  after  securing 
her,  was  to  have  her  sunk,  to  destroy  the  rats  and 
Yermin,  then  to  have  her  painted  and  repaired ;  she  is 
now  quite  clean,  and  I  hope  will  continue  so  a  good 
wliile.  The  inner  and  smaller  cabin  is  just  large 
enough  for  me ;  the  larger  is  furnished  with  a  Turkish 
diyan  on  one  side,  and  William's  bed  on  the  other. 
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with  a  table  between  and  a  mat  below ;  the  windows 
are  Venetian  blinds,  and  open  or  shut  at  pleasure,  with 
chintz  curtains  drawing  across  iiiem ;  on  the  panels  we 
have  suspended  three  pair  of  pistols^  our  large  tela- 
Iscope,  straw  hats,  looking-glass,  &c.  &c.  A  s^Murd, 
with  which  we  eqaap  our  dragoman,  AtidAllah,  wben  we 
go  on  shore  m  state,  and  William's  gun  and  rifle,  occupy 
the  comer.  Shelves  are  put  up  in  both  cabins;  in 
mine  I  have  marshalled  our  Utde  library,  wlui^li  looks 
charmingly  there. 

In  front  of  the  cabin  a  large  tent  is  pitched,  of  double 
canvas,  open  at  the  mast  end,  furling  upwards  at  the 
sides  during  the  day,  and  closing  in  at  night,  when  Mis- 
sirie,  Abdallah,  and  Hadji  Achmet  (an  Arab  help)  sleep 
on  its  cushioned  divans.  In  this  tent  we  breakfast  and 
dine ;  we  Ibe  here,  in  fact,  during  the  daytime,  and 
after  dinner  (at  sunset)  adjourn  to  the  cabin  to  drink  a 
cup  o£  delicious  Mocha  coffee ;  we  then  read  till  tea- 
time,  and  afterwards  till  about  midnight — and  tiien  to 
Bedfordshire. 

Beyond  the  teat,  and  fiaeing  the  mast,  is  the  kitchen, 
a  littJe  edifice  of  wood  and  brickwork,  where  Missiiie 
{besides  as  etdskmr,  and  a  first-rate  artiste  he  is.  Be- 
yond &e  mast  are  the  quarters  of  the  crew,  and  a  small 
eaamoDu 

The  exew  consists  of  ten  men,  besides  Ihe  reis  or 
captain;  they  are  active, willing,  goodrfaumoured  fel- 
lows, and  have  iuumomons  voices,  a  great  lounge,  (to 
speak  Etodoie^,)  as  the  Arab  boatmen  are  a  noisy  set^ 
^nstandy  singing  to  their  work,  and  always  in  chorus ; 
one  of  them  louis,  ajid  the  rest  join  in,  generally  line 
by  live,  alternately,  neither  uttering  more  than  five  or 
six  words  at  a  tine.  The  chorus  of  each  song  is  always 
the  same,  but  the  CSoryphasus,  or  leader,  seems  to  sing 
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ad  tAHmm^  words  and  air  boih,  aftoa  denalag  into  a 
wild  ydi. 

A  euiioua  flcene  naa  goiag  on  aromid  ns  dnee  or 

four  efremngs  aga     We  aee  now  in  Bajnadan,  ike 

Mahometan  Lent,  alwajs  ogorouaij  kepi  hy  4ie  Anba, 

who  taste  nolbiag  firom  aunriie  to  sunaet;     The  aQB 

had  gone  down  behind  Ae  bank  of  the  river,  bat^  aa 

the  J  nug^  not  «at  till  the  legal  hear  of  auaae^  there 

they  6«ty  poor  Mlowa !  eaoh  with  an  onion  in  hia  hand, 

IfaeiT  ejFes  fixed  on  Miaaiiie't  wafeeh,  by  whioh  he  waa 

<D  let  Aem  know  when  Ihey  nngbi  oonaoientioQfily  set 

to.   Th«it  evening  was  a  Tery  merry  <»e;  scpiaHedina 

ehrde,  they  eang  nnoeaaing^  for  two  honzs  or  auxe— 

strange  wild  chants,  keeping  time  by  dapping  their 

hands,  a  eostom  handed  down  to  them  froHi  the  ancient 

Egyptians,  and  to  the  aeeompaniment  of  ^  mde  tarn* 

hour  or  drum.  Eaeh  song  endedwkh  two  extraordinary 

jells,  not  infaanMcdooB,  in  winch  all  joined,  the  yoieea 

dropping,  as  if  from  exfaaostkin,  at  dM  close.  Between 

each  song  was  heard  the  distant  dttras  of  ^  ainw  toil* 

ing  on  the  other  side  of  the  rirer,  and  the  whistling 

drooe  of  a  reed-pipe  from  a  boat  fiiU  of  Bedouins  from 

the  west,  pilgrims  to  Mecoa,  keeping  company  with  as; 

ffitting  silent  nnd  motioaleia,  thek  featnres  alaM>st  in> 

TBiUe — their  dark  eyes  glraining  from  under  their 

masMve  wkdis  drapery — never  aaw  I  figures  more 

savagely  picturesque !     The  reises,  meanwhile,  being 

in  the  complimentary  mood,  guns  and  pistols  were 

going  off  ofcry  mcment,  each  frdlowed  «p  by  the  yell 

of  all  the  crews,  swsoeeded,  at  least  on  board  <aar  yessely 

by  anoAer  song — and  so  ool    The  rolling  eeko  of  die 

guns  from  the  rodcs  across  the  rirer  added  to  ihe  efiact 

of  this  strange  night*8eene  on  the  Nile.    I  do  eojOf 

diese  wild  old  airs. 
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We  have  had  &YOurable  breezes  for  lihe  most  part 
hiihertOy  and  have  gone  night  and  day,  the  crew  relicrr* 
ing  each  other;  the  breeze  generally  £eu1s  at  sonset, 
after  which  they  punt  the  boat,  or  tow  it  along  the 
shore.  We  constantly  run  aground,  and  then  they 
dash  over  into  the  water,  fearless  of  the  crocodiles, 
and  push  away,  hands  and  shoulders,  to  the  usual  chant 
of  ^^  Haylee  sa!  haylee  sa  P*  till  they  clear  her«  Wil* 
liam  gets  a  walk  and  a  little  shooting  every  day,  and  I 
often  accompany  him  as  his  gamekeeper.  The  banks, 
as  we  skim  past  them,  are  sometimes  absolutely  covered 
with  vrild  geese — fire  a  gun,  and  they  rise  in  ^lyriads, 
as  clangingJy  as  Homer  heard  them  settle  on  the  banks 
of  the  reedy  Cayster, 

And  what  delicious  wealher  \  the  morning  and  even- 
ing clear  and  transparent  as  the  dew;  but  no  pencil 
could  paint,  no  tongue  describe,  the  rich  glow  of  the 
western  sky  at  sunset,  or  the  pink  zone  that  girdles  the 
horizoil  as  the  night  falls, — ^pink  at  first,  but  changing 
from  shade  to  shade,  like  the  cheek  of  Iris,  till  the 
last,  a  delicate  green,  like  chrysophraz,  darkens  into 
night.  And  night,  how  lovely !  the  moon  riding  tii* 
umphantly  along,  not  kt  into  the  sl^,  as  in  the  north, 
but  visibly  round  and  detached — ^you  can  see  feur  beyond 
her, — ^with  all  her  starry  train  around  her,  ^'  the  poetiy 
of  heaven !"  But  richer  sunsets  and  still  lovelier  nights 
are  before  us. 

We  are  pressing  on  for  Thebes,  and  have  conse- 
quently left  several  interesting  objects  unvisited  till  our 
retmm,  when  we  shall  be  better  judges  of  their  merit 
We  started  under  peculiarly  gratifying  auspices,  fairly 
distancing  a  boat  that  put  off  in  pursuit  of  us  from  the 
eostom-house;  had  they  boarded  us,  a  teskeray,  which 
we  had  received  that  morning  from  M.  Fiozin,  the  vice- 
consul,  would  have  cleared  us. 
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Hfeveat^  dear  mother^  knew  I  what  liixuij  was  till 

DOW !  I  kave  realized  Horace^s  idea  of  complete  repose 

in  lying  i^  length  under  a  green  arbutus  (at  least  as 

shady  a  tree)  beside  his  own  bright  fountain  at  Lucre* 

tills;  but  what  is  that  to  reclining  under  a  tent,  on  a 

Furkish  divan,  in  an  Arab  boat,  ascending  the  Nile— a 

deter  ending  diorama  of  loveliness!  villages,  dovecots, 

sK)sqaes,  santons*  tombs,  hermits*  cells,  temples,  pyra- 

Qoids,  avenues  of  the  thorny  acacia,  (from  which  the 

wmiry  derives  one  of  its  old  Sanscrit  names,)  and^ 

ioveliest  of  all,  grdVes  after  groves  of  date-trees, 

^bending 
Languidly  their  leaf-crowiied  heads, 
Like  youthful  nudds,  when  sleep,  desoending, 
Warns  them  to  ibesr  silken  beds,**— 

all  slombrous — all  gliding  past  like  the  scenery  of  a 
dream— without  effort — peacefully — ^silenily;  and  jet, 
as  when  watching  the  stars  at  midnight,  you  feel  all  the 
while  as  if  the  sweetest  musie  were  murmuring  in^our 

ear.* 

The  Pyramids  of  Djizeh,  of  Abousir,of  Sacoara — ^that 
of  Dashoor,  the  False  Pyramid,  as  it  is  called,  rising  in 
degrees,  as  we  are  told  the  tower  of  Babel  did, — ^all 
&ese  have  flitted  past,  and  minareted  Minieh,  the 
largest  town  on  the  Nile  between  Cairo  and  Siout, — 
a  pretty  legend  is  attached  to  this  place  by  one  of  the 
old  Arabian  travellers,  and  I  must  tell  it  as  we  sail 
by: — 

Ages  ago,  in  the  days  of  the  Abbassides,  to  whom 
^gypt  bowed  the  knee  from  the  middle  of  the  eighth  to 
that  of  the  ninlh  century,  one  of  the  Caliphs,  even  the 

*  On  one  occasion  we  were  witness  to  a  very  curious  instance  of 
^ble  refraction — the  river  we  were  ascending  was  reproduced  in 
'^  hoTizon  at  right  angles  to  ourselves — date^trees,  mosques,  vil- 
'^tt}  &c.f  all  in  motion,  and  as  if  crossing  our  course.  [1S47  ] 
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great  Haroun  Al^racclnd  himself  was  modi  widi  llio 
Egyptians,  and,  deBixous  at  onee  to  pamNsfa,  and  w$k$ 
dien  an  example  to  others,  he  picked  ootthelowestofbii 
slaves,  one  Ebn  iQiasib,  the  bath*waffmer  of  tike  pdaat^ 
axHl  sent  him  gOTeraor  to  Egypt,  in  the  eonfidenee  iki 
the  insolenee,  rapacity,  and  cmelly  of  sach  a  mlw  wodi 
amply  express  his  resentment.  Nerer  iras  a  man  mm 
mistal^en  than  the  Caliph ;  nerer  was  Egypt  happiec 
than  under  the  mild  mle  of  Ebn  Khasib.  His  hm 
spread  fiecr  and  wide ;  many  eren  of  the  Cal^ii's  iaaa» 
diate  coortiers,  and  one,  especially,  ^  his  nearest  kiitf- 
men,  visited  and  were  entertained  by  him ;  in  shoi^ 
Ebn  Khasib  was  a  second  Chebib. 

On  the  return  of  his  kinsman  to  Bagdad,  the  Caliplv 
who  had  remarked  and  wondered  at  his  absence,  in* 
quired  where  he  had  been  ?  "  To  Egypt,**  replied  ita 
prince,  and  proceeded  to  extol  the  humanity,  justiee^ 
benevolence,  and  generosity  of  the  governor,  and  di»» 
play  the  presents  he  had  received  from  him.  The 
Caliph,  enraged  at  the  failure  of  his  scheme,  sent  is* 
stant  and  peremptory  orders  for  Ms  degradalaon,  that 
his  house  should  be  razed  to  the  ground, 'his  goodf 
confiscated,  his  eyes  put  out,  and  that  he  shonld  bi 
cast  forth,  naked  and  a  beggar,  into  the  streets  of 
Bagdad. 

To  hear,  of  course,  was  to  obey ;  a  few  weeks,  ani 
behold  Ebn  Khasib,  friendless,  hungry,  destitate,  grop- 
ing his  way  through  the  streets,  or  sitting  near  the  gale 
of  the  seraglio,  forgotten  by  his  old  fellow-slaves,  un- 
heeded by  the  nobles  who  had  eaten  his  bread  and  salt 
in  Egypt,  and  whose  silken  garments  touehed  as  they 
swept  past  him ;  the  summer  birds  flee  with  the  summer 
flowers ! 

He  was  accosted  one  morning  by  a  poet:— >^  Ebn 
Khasib,"  said  he,  ^  I  was  on  the  point  of  starting  ton 
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BgTpt  with  a  poem  in  your  ^raue ;  your  anival  hen 
in  Bagdad  flavaa  me  the  trouble  of  that  long  journey, 
md^  if  yoa  will  listen,  I  shall  have  great  pleasiiie  in 
repeating  it.'' 

^^  Poor  and  blind,  naked  and  miseraUe,''  replied  Ebn 
Cfaasib,  ^^what  have  I  to  giTe  thee?  Go,  my  friend, 
leek  a  xii&er  patron;  ay  star  has  set.** 

^  Only  listen  to  me,''  replied  the  ehild  of  song^  ^'  and 
IS  for  reeonqience,  Grod  only  do  lor  yoa  as  you  have 
kne  for  others  !** 

Ebn  Khasib  listened,  and  his  heart  was  tonehed; 
iiej  were  the  first  words  oi  sympathy  that  had  consoled 
bim  in  his  misfi>rtnne&  He  ent  <^n  a  seam  of  his 
[obe,  and  took  out  a  ruby — it  was  the  only  valuable 
that  he  had  been  able  to  secrete  on  the  wreck  of  his 
fortunes.  ^  Accept  this  gem,"  said  Ebn  Khasib — ^ihe 
poet  expostulated  —  Ebn  Khasib  insisted^- and  the 
poet  accordingly  carried  it  to  the  jewellers'  bazar. 

^  Sueh  a  stone,"  cried  the  syndik  ai  the  jewellers, 
^  can  only  bdong  to  the  Caliph,"  and  before  ^  Caliph 
they  brought  him.  He  told  his  little  story;  the  Caliph's 
eye  glistened,  he  sent  for  Ebn  Khasib,  owned  he  had 
done  wrong,  loaded  him  with  presents,  and  sent  him 
back  to  Egypty  proprietor  of  Minieh,  the  spot  he  was 
fondest  of  in  all  the  valley  ci  the  Nile — that  Nile,  to 
whose  bounty  the  poet's  fuicy  had  likened  his  own; 
the  place  is  still  called  after  him,  ^^  Minieh  Ebn  Khasib,'^ 
and  his  posterity  flourished  there  for  I  cannot  say  how 
many  generations,  but  they  were  extinct  when  my 
authority,  Ebn  Batuta^  visited  the  spot  in  the  four* 
teenth  century.* 

^  As  pretty  a  story  as  that  of  Queen  Rhodope  and 
her  slq>per !"    But  this  is  truej  dear  children ! '  And 

*  ««TnTe]a ''  &c^  translated  by  Dr.  Lee,  4to,  1829,  p.  14. 
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what  a  commentaiy  on  the  prophecy, — "  Egypt  shall 
be  a  base  kingdom — the  basest  of  kingdoms  !**  Surely 
looking  merely  to  the  cause  of  Ebn  Khasib's  promo- 
tion, her  subjection  to  the  warrior  Mamelukes  was  not 
so  degrading.  (**) 

Siout,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  was  the  first 
place  we  stopped  at — to  visit  the  catacombs  and  tombs 
of  ancient  Lycopolis,  excavated  in  the  mountain  that 
overhangs  that  city,  the  modem  capital  of  Upper  Egypt 
For  many  hours  before  arriving  at  Manfalout,  (*)  the 
vast  rocks  that  edge  in  the  Nile  to  the  east  are  perfo- 
rated with  hundreds  of  grottoes,  some  natural,  others 
out  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  often  at  a  great  height 
above  the  water — ^the  retreats  of  the  Christian  hermits 
who  treated  S.  Athanasius  so  kindly  during  his  repeated 
exiles  from  Alexandria.  We  often  sailed  close  under 
them,  and  with  the  glass  I  could  see  far  vtrithin  the 
dusky  portals,  uncrossed  now  for  many  centuries.  The 
tombs  of  Lycopolis  (so  called  from  the  old  Egyptian 
wolf-worship)  were  in  later  times  appropriated  by  a 
similar  swarm  to  that  which  hived  north  of  Manfidout: 
— **  They  sunk,"  says  Gibbon,  "  under  the  painful 
weight  of  crosses  and  chains,  and  their  emaciated 
limbs  were  confined  by  collars,  bracelets,  gauntlets,  and 
greaves  of  massy  and  rigid  iron ;  they  often  usurped 
the  den  of  some  wild  beast  whom  they  affected  to 
resemble;  they  buried  themselves  in  some  gloomy 
cavern  which  art  or  nature  had  scooped  out  of  the  rock, 
and  the  marble  quarries  of  Thebais  are  still  inscribed 
with  the  monuments  of  their  penance.^'  This  he  says 
generally  of  the  Anchorets,  but  the  description  is  pecu* 
Uarly  appropriate  to  those  of  Lycopolis,  who  ejected 
the  mummies  of  wolves  to  make  living  mummies  of 
themselves!  Some  of  the  grottoes,  however — those, 
probably,  appropriated  to  the  wealthier  human  mum- 
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Diies^  are  of  noble  proportions;  they  are  excavated, 
me  aboye  another,  in  the  receding  face  of  the  rocks. 
We  visited,  I  believe,  all  the  larger,  and  explored  with 
»Tches  some  of  the  smaller  catacombs  to  which  tfaej 
ead;  many  of  them  end  abruptly,  others  seem  to  be 
tontinued  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  monntain.  Every- 
rhere  the  ground  sounds  hollow  under  the  feet,  and 
>ne  must  walk  with  caution,  the  floors  being  full  of 
Qummy-pits  and  depressions  where  the  earth  baa 
'dllen  in. 

The  first  excavation  we  reached  is  called  ^Stabl 
btar/'  after  the  far-£Euned  lover  of  Ibla."  A  lofty  arch* 
ray  leads  you  into  a  hall  of  noble  proportions,  once 
Dost  elaborately  ornamented  with  hieroglyphics  on  the 
vails,  and  the  richest  tracery  on  the  ceiling,  flowers 
md  diamond-shaped  devices,  of  different  patterns  and 
colours,  succeeding  each  other  in  parallel  rows;  they 
ire  now  much  defaced,  and,  from  the  description  that 
t^^orden,  a  Danish  traveller  of  last  centuiy,  gives  of 
iiem,  must  have  suffered  much  during  the  last  hundred 
irears.  Great  pains  seem  to  have  been  taken  with' 
lihis  chamber;  we  found  in  none  of  the  others  such 
slaborate  ornament  or  such  beautiful  proportions. 

Leading  the  way  up  the  hill,  our  guides  following  lis, 
t^e  found,  above  the  Stabl  Antar,  a  range  of  smaller 
excavations,  and,  above  them  again,  a  third  tier,  more 
extensive,  but  of  rougher  workmanship,  than  the  first; 
^  very  large  hall,  once  ornamented  with  hieroglyphics, 
and  supported,  by  square  pillars,  (left  standing  when 
the  grotto  was  hewn  out  of  the  rock,)  forming  a  cross 
with  an  inner  chamber,  narrower  but  longer,  leading  to 
^u^er  catacombs  and  passages.  Regaining  the  face 
of  the  monntain,  which  looks  N.E.,  and  turning  to  the 
left,  we  came  to  another  very  large  hall  on  the  same  tier, 
originally  entered  by  a  vestibule  between  two  square 
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pillars,  hoih  now  gone ;  of  two  others,  whicli  corre^KRid 
with  ihem  at  the  far&er  end,  the  one  to  the  riglit  only 
remaiBS.  On  the  ri^it,  entering  the  Testibnle,  is  a 
large  tahiet  of  hierogfyphies,  heontiiiillj  sculptiired, 
espeeiallj  the  hirds,  and  coloured  bine;  to  ibe  1^  oh 
entering  the  hall,  are  the  remains  of  sedlptures  nnuuBg 
along  the  wall,  three  rows  of  warriors  mardbing  in  pro- 
cession, with  large  shields,  ctrrering  nearlj  Ae  whole 
body,  and  long  spears  or  bffihooks.  The  lower  row  is 
almost  gone.  Above  them,  and  below  (as  it  were  sup- 
porting) the  ceiling,  runs  an  elegant  firiese  of  ornaments 
shaped  like  daggers.  Bones  and  6agmentsF  of  nram- 
mies  are  lying  here  and  there,  whererer  the  riflers  erf 
the  mummy-pits  have  thrown  them — disgosting  objects. 

Proceeding  to  the  left,  we  came  to  another  large  and 
lofder  hall,  nrach  fallen  in ;  many  ofther  chairafbers  at 
different  heights  of  the  mtmntain  have  suffered  the  same 
fiaite.  After  visiting  two  or  tfoee  otfier  ranges  of  exca- 
vations one  above  another,  we  reached  the  sunsmit  of 
the  mountain,  and  eigoyed  a  lovelj  view  of  lihe  valley 
of  the  Nile — ^itself  a  river  of  verdure  meandering  throngli 
the  desert-diversified  vrfth  date-groves,  tfie  dark- 
foliaged  fig-sycamore,  and  avenues  of  the  yeHow-blos- 
soizasng  Egyptian  acacia,  ahemating  with  fidds  of  the 
richest  produce,  every  shade  of  green,  striped  wilt 
canals  and  water-courses,  tiie  white  minarets,  towering 
over  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  rendering  a  tovvn  of 
mud  houses  the  most  picturesque  object  in  the  land- 
scape. (*•) 

Interesting  too,  very  interesting,  is  Siout,  as  the  resi- 
dence of  our  Saviour  and  his  Virgin  mother  after  the 
flight  into  Egypt,  if  we  may  lend  the  ear  of  credulity  to 
the  tradition  of  the  Copts,  who  consider  the  place  holy, 
and  often  come  here  to  die.  (*')     An  ancient  sycamon 
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«t  Mftteia,  near  ibe  plaiii  of  HeKopofis,  which  sheHeied 
Ae  holy  fogithres  daring  the  heat  of  noon,  and  opened 
spontaneously  to  conceal  them  firom  the  parsnerBy  (so 
runs  the  legend,)  and  a  grotto  in  Old  Cairo  where  they 
Aibseqaently  found  refbge,  both  of  v^eh  we  Tinted, 
sBare  with  Siout  in  the  Teneration  of  the  Copts.  Look- 
ing down  on  Siool^  it  ia  pleasing  to  remember  and  be- 
lieve the  traditian ;  and  die  &ct  of  there  being  no  monk- 
ish edifice  either  there  or  at  Heliopolis  lends  a  degree 
ef  credibilxty  to  both  legends,  which  one  cannot  con- 
eede  to  mai:^  of  the  so-called  ^  loea  saneta'^  of  Pa- 
lestine. 

The  tradiftionsy  howerer,  of  early  Christiafiity  point 
otit  Hermopolis  as  the  residence  of  the  Holy  Family  till 
Aej  reuKyred  to  the  balsam-grove  of  Mataria)(^)  adding, 
fliat  when  the  heaTen-bom  ehild  **  was,  either  by  design 
or  providence,  carried  into  a  temple,  aD  the  statues  of  the 
idol-gods  fell  down,  like  Dagon  at  the  presence  of  die  ark, 
and  suffered  tiieir  timely  and  jnst  dissolution  and  dis- 
bonour,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah:  *  Behold 
the  Lord  shall  come  into  Egypt,  and  the  idols  of  Egypt 
shall  be  moved  at  his  presence.'"*  Hermopolis  haa 
BOW  resumed  her  pristine  name,  Asmunein;  her  beauti- 
M  portico  burnt  for  fime,  no  one  now  halts  to  notice 
her ',  we  passed  her  by  some  days  ago.  But  this  is  a 
digression. 

The  modem  cemetery  of  Siout,  a  beautifdl  olijee^ 
lies  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  we  stood  on;  north  of  the 
^fwa  stands  the  palace  of  the  Pasha,  and  to  the  east, 
heyond  the  Nile,  the  horizon  is  bomtded  by  the  Qebd 
Mokattam,  or  easten  momrtams,  answering  to  tbe 
western  or  Libyan  chain,  on  a  ridge  of  which  we  wexa 

•  Jeremy  Taylor's  Life  of  Christ. 
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standing;  sometimes  approaching,  sometimes  receding 
from  the  river,  they  hem  in  the  valley  of  Egypt^  from 
Cairo  to  the  cataracts. 

Afiker  examining  sundry  other  smaller  tombs,  from 
several  of  which  low  slanting  passages,  like  those  o£  the 
Pyramids,  now  choked  up,  seem  to  run  deep  into  the 
mountain,  we  descended  through  a  stony  valley  (not  a 
blade  of  vegetation)  perforated  on  both  aides  by  similar  | 
excavations,  (they  are  really  countless — ^there  most  be  f 
thousands  of  them,)  and  turning  to  the  left  again,  arrived,  j 
to  my  great  delight,  (for,  after  reaching  the  £rst  exeava-  | 
tion,  the  lazy  Arabs  left  me  to  lead  the  way  and  ex^ore  ! 
for  myself,)  at  a  portal  far  more  magnificent  than  any 
we  had  previously  seen, — ^not  arched  (remember,  eyery- 
thing  here  is  cut  out  of  the  living  rock)  but  flat-roofed, 
the  sides  inclining  towards  each  other  with  the  old 
Egyptian  courtesy,  and  beautifully  sculptured, — ^a  tablet 
of  hieroglyphics  is  inscribed  on  either  side  of  the  en- 
trance, but  in  the  hall  it  led  us  into  we  found  none,  j 
This  hall,  though  inferior  in  beauty  to  that  of  Antar,  ^^ 
appeared  laxger  and  loftier  than  any  we  had  yet  seen;  1 
if  the  hills  of  rubbish  heaped  up  in  it  were  cleaxed  | 
away,  it  would  be  very  nearly  a  perfect  square.     We  , 
observed  vestiges  of  four  square  pillars,  stained,  as  in  \ 
all  these  larger  excavations,  in  imitation  of  granite ;  the   a 
Egyptians  excelled  in  these  deceptions.    Arched  en-   f 
trances  are  cut  in  every  side,  and,  to  judge  by  one  we    i 
entered  on  the  right,  lead  to  low  chambers  of  consider-    ' 
able  extent.    We  lighted  our  torches,  and,  creeping 
along,  found  our  way  to  the  opening  of  another  smaller 
passage,  about  six  feet  from  the  ground.    We  climbed 
up  it,  and  found  ourselves  in  the  first  large  cavern  we 
had  reached  above  Antar's,  a  very  agreeable  surprise. 
Our  descent  to  the  plain  was  soon  effected,  and  a  plei^ 
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sant  walk  of  about  Iialf  an  boor  broag^  us  to  our  boat 
— our  palace  rather.* 

Janntry  9»  1837* 

A  happ7  new  jear  to  my  dear  fiither  and  mother, 
and  all  dear  to  me !  For  some  days  past  we  haye  made 
but  little  or  no  progress,  but  this  morning  we  are  skim- 
ming along  merrily;  we  shall  perhaps  reach  Kenneh 
to-day — ^to-morrow  certainly,  if  the  breeze  lasts.  These 
days,  however,  hare  been  days  of  great  enjoyment  (*) 

Yesterday  we  rode  on  donkeys  from  Girgehto  Arabat 
Madfoun,  the  ancient  Abydus,  sending  on  our  boat  to 
wait  for  us  at  Bellini  Next  to  Thebes,  Abydus  was 
once  the  chief  city  of  the  Thebaid,  but  had  fallen 
from  her  high  estate  as  long  ago  as  the  Gh^ek  geo* 
grapher  Strabo's  time,  about  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  day  was  loTely,  and  a  pleasant  ride 
of  three  hours  and  a  half,  through  com  and  bean  fields, 
all  alive  with  buffaloes,  camels,  goats,  and  children 
perfectly  naked  and  as  brown  as  bricks — alternating 
with  groves  of  majestio  date-trees,  each  grove  generally 

*  Dec  29.  (Two  days  after  we  Tinted  Sioat)  <<  I  noticed  this 
morning  on,  or  rather  in,  the  hank  on  the  east  ride,  a  heap  of  im* 
mense  masonried  stones,  and  discerned  hieroglyphics  on  one  or  two 
with  my  telescope,  hut  there  was  nothing  to  lead  one  to  suppose 
there  was  anything  further  to  tempt  a  traveller  to  land.  I  asked 
what  was  the  name  of  the  village  ?  '  Gow  el  Eehir,*  they  said. 
So  these  were  the  last  remnants  (which  will  he  swept  away  next 
summer)  of  the  temple  which,  a  few  years  ago,  was  said  to  be 
*  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  on  the  banks  of  the  Kile.*  It  was 
singtdarly  appropriate  to  find  that  the  extensive  plain  on  which  it 
stood  (formed  by  a  deep  bay  in  the  Mokattem  range)  is  that  on 
wfaieh  the  combat  between  Osiris  and  Typhon,  the  principles  of 
good  and  evil,  and  which  has  been  interpreted  by  many  learned  men 
to  imply  the  contest  between  the  Nile  and  the  cultivated  Umd,  is 
fabled  to  have  taken  place.'* — Mr.  Ramsay'g  Journal 
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sbeltenng  an  Arab  Tillage,  took  us  to  tlie  town  cmI 
burial-place  of  Osiris,  where  the  spoase  of  Isia  was 
adored  m  his  holiest  character,  and  where  Barneses  the 
Second,  the  Grecian  Sesostris,  built  himself  a  palace 
which  it  was  our  chief  object  to  visit.* 

Threading  a  noble  grove  of  date-trees,  and  passing 
the  modem  village,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Abydus,  mounds  beyond  mounds  of  ndns, 


*  '*  Jan.  SL  Our  route  from  Girgeh  lay  through  the  rich  vak  of 
the  Nile,  studded  with  frequent  villages  under  groves  of  dates  and 
palms, — threading  our  way  through  fields  of  yovng  wleat  j«k 
{iveparing  t&  spnmt  i&to  Ihe  ear,  rich  diomroii  whkfa  tfas  catUe, 
cuneb,  aid  hoiacs  were:  gnsiag,  tetheced  in  Unea  tt>  eertaia  ranges, 
so  that  the  field  gradually  disappeared,  and  was  again  producing 
another  crop  where  they  had  first  commenced  it, — extensive  fieMs 
of  beans  also,  and  tiie  stubble  of  large  sugar  plantations.  The 
large  grosps  of  the  nearly  nakec^  half-bkck,  savage-kddi^  heiags 
remiiMied  one  of  thr  cbawings  of  tiie  nativea  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  The  young  camek  were  gamboling  aboot»  and  here  and 
there  an  old  and  stiff  one,  instead  of  supporting  its  character  for 
flftaid  and  solemn  statetiness,  might  be  seen,  free  from  the  ceoticJ  d 
pack-saddle  or  halter,  es^rxng  beiSbre  hk  astonisbed  ooiractoi 
fljing  before  the  wind  at  full  gallop,  or  playing  such  antics  as  the 
vi^oiBly  £oian  Nature  has  assigned  him  mig^t  admit  ofl" — Mr, 
Bamsay's  JounuiL 

^  —  The  total  herd  recdving  first  from  mm 
That  leads  the  dance  a  summons  to  be  gay, 
Though  veild  their  strange  vagaries,  and  unemitlr 
Their  efforts,  yet  resolved  with  one  consent 
To  give  such  act  and  utterance  as  they  may 
To  ecstasy  too  big  to  be  suppressed — 
These,  and  a  thousand  images  of  bliss, 
'WM  which  kind  Nature  graces  every  soen^ 
Where  cruel  man  defeats  not  her  des%n^ 
Impart  ta  the  henevoient,  who  wish 
AIT  that  are  capable  of  pleasure  pleased, 
A  fax  superior  happiness  to  theinr — 
The  comfort  of  a  reasonable  joy.** 
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eoveied  ^with  Ihe  diifited  sand  of  ihe  desert^ — notliiiig 
visible  aboTe  the  soQ ;  thmk,  theii,  of  oor  astoauhiiieBt 
and  deliglil  at  eoming  suddotty  on  a  lovel j  liftde  lake, 
nestled  in  a  hollow  of  the  sandbilb  that  fcnmi  a  sort  of 
anqphitheatre  anmnd  it,  girdled  with  gnCcefol  date-trees, 
and  the  doimi,  or  ThetNin  jMdm,  with  ita  fimtaatie  head- 
gear, like  a  gaj  coquette  bj  the  aide  of  a  hneij  ain^e- 
hearted  w^osaaa — of  such  die  dale-tree  were  a  fit  emblem. 
I  cannoft  expsesa  to  70a  the  pleaaure  the  diaeoi^eij  of 
Htm  little  loch  gare  me,  and  whidi  will  be  aa  Tiyid  yeara 
henee  in  recoOeetiaB  aa  when  first  it  Reamed  before 
me,  **  a  vision  of  delight.*' 

Antiquariea  hare  been  bnirowing  herc^  aa  elaewhere, 
and  hare  foand,  *tis  said,  treasorea ;  bal,  oddly  enough, 
Aey  seem  to  hare  I^  the  palace  nntoodied.     It  ia 
almost  eoTered  with  sand,  ao  that  a  step  or  two  lands 
yon  on  the  fiat  roof,  which  is  in  perfect  presertation, 
built  of  enormons  stones,  some  of  them  abore  twenty 
feet  long.   The  interior  also  ia  ehoked  with  sand  nearly 
to  the  capitals  of  the  eohrams^  and  it  ia  "very  fiiligoing 
to  ex|^ore  it.    It  was  near  sanset,  eonsequendy  we  had 
not  time  fer  a  ihoroagh  examination,  bnt,  creeping  from 
one  apartment  into  another,  we  clearly  traced  -Ate  ex- 
tent of  the  grand  hall,  a  noble  apartment,  8«ipp<Mrted  by 
pillars,  and  beautifully  sculptured  in  every  direction, 
loof,  waUs,  pillars,  with  hieroglyphica: — two-thirds^  at 
least,  of  it  are  buried  in  the  aaiid«    Every  wall,  erery 
column,  in  Egyptian  arcfaitectmre,  was  painted;  the 
colours  often  remain  as  brilliant  as  if  they  had  only 
been  laid  on  yesterday. 

While  WiSiam  had  foond  has  wa^  down  into  the  ludl, 
I  descended  to  the  extremity  of  the  ruins,  where  I  found 
two  or  three  other  chambers,  all  of  them  vaulted,  that  is 
to  say,  the  span  of  the  arch  cut  out  of  the  single  stones, 
^  immense  dnekness^  that  form  the  roof;  all  but  one 
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are  choked  up  vriih  sand;  that  one,  after  rejoining 
William,  and  yisiting  the  hall  mth  him,  we  proceeded 
to  examine.  Here  we  found  the  most  beautifol  has- 
reliefs  we  have  yet  seen,  more  exquisitely  delicate  and 
highly  finished  than  I  could  haye  imagined, — ^as  fresh, 
too,  as  if  finished  yesterday,  and  yet  more  than  three 
thousand  years  old,  for  Bameses  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Egypt  above  one  thousand  three  hundred  years 
before  our  Saviour.  The  sculptures  describing  his 
eastern  conquests  are  the  most  interesting  historical 
documents  yet  discovered  in  Egypt, — ^those  we  shall  see 
at  Thebes;  these  atAbydus  are,  I  dare  say,  equally 
curious,  though  chiefly  mythological.  One  of  them, 
representmg  the  sacred  boat,  we  uncovered — ^it  was 
lovely  indeed.  Above  us,  sculptured  in  the  roof,  we 
recognised  a  genealogical  tablet,  which  we  conclude  to 
be  that  of  the  ancestors  of  Sesostris,  discovered  here 
some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Bankes — ^a  precious  document 
for  ancient  Egyptian  history.* 

Here,  too,  in  the  very  sanctum  of  Sesostris — ^blissful 
moment! — I  bought  a  papyrus — ^for  about  eighteen- 
pence  English !  It  is  in  very  tolerable  preservation, 
but  very  fragile,  and  no  wonder,  for  it  must  be  at  least 
two  thousand  years  old. 

*  **  It  was  formed  of  the  ovals  of  hieroglyphics,  which  always 
imply  some  name,  in  a  regular  list,  separated  hy  stars.  It  was 
evidently  a  genealogical  chart,  and  must  be  the  one  spoken  of,  bat 
it  is  odd  to  call  a  vaulted  roof  a  tablet  At  the  end  we  entered,  the 
stones  were  ornamented  with  hieroglyphics  in  alto  relievo,  very 
protuberant  and  marked ;  on  one  side,  the  characters  were  those  of 
the  ordinary  style,  but  on  the  other  there  was  a  specimen  of  a  very 
superior  style,  which  we  deeply  regretted  our  time  did  not  permit 
us  to  clear  away  a  little  more.  The  ground  was  milk-white  stone^ 
and  continued  in  the  same-coloured  stucco,  over  part  of  the  darker 
stones  forming  the  roof;  the  drawings  were  executed  with  a  deli- 
cacy, vigour,  and  beauty  we  had  not  yet  seen,  and  in  that  particular 
manner  which,  it  struck  me,  must  be  peculiar  to  sacred  subjects.  The 
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The  sun  had  gone  down  before  we  quitted  Abydiu— 
duree  hours*  walk  to  Bellini  (*) — no  matter;  it  was  a 
beautiful  starlight  night, — ^the  path,  however,  was  diffi* 
cult  to  keep,  being  only  perceptible  at  a  distance^ 
like  the  blind  road  aver  a  heath  in  Scotland,  and  we 
soon  lost  our  way ;  inquiring  at  a  village,  a  man,  afiter 
offering  us  hospitality  for  the  night,  volunteered  to  put 
ns  into  the  right  road — ^not  for  boffshish,  but  for  love ; 
he  walked  some  distance  with  us,  smoking  his  pipe^ 
and  we  parted  with  friendly  signs,  though  in  silenoe^- 
one  of  those  little  incidents  that  lend  such  a  charm  to 
daily  life.  One  exchanges  much  courtesy  of  this  sort 
here,  taUdi^  by  signs,  a  smile  winding  up  each  sen- 
timent, like  the  little  fillip  in  talking  with  one's  fingers. 
After  reaching  the  river,  we  had  some  difficulty  in 
finding  the  boat,  till  the  cannon  and  pistols  of  those  on 
board  replying  to  our  e-pistol-ary  interrogations  firom 
the  shore,  we  soon  rejoined  them. 

Kenneh,  Januaiy  4|  18S7. 

We  intended  visiting  Dendera  to-day,  but  having  a 
fair  wind,  have  vnitten  to  Isis,  ^^  postponing  that  plea- 
sure,** &c.  &c.,  till  our  return.  We  have  just  been 
drinking  cofiee  and  smoking  our  pipes  with  a  jolly  old 
cock  of  an  Arab,  his  Britannic  Majesty's  consular 

subject  was  not  at  first  sight  apparent,  bat  I  ooDJectnred  the 
various  groups  and  objects  above  the  sand  to  he  all  united,  and 
form,  perhaps,  a  boat  or  vessel,  which,  on  having  it  a  little  cleared 
away,  we  found  to  he  the  case, — but  I  had  no  time  to  draw  it,  and 
it  is  hnpossible  to  describe  the  extraordinary  forms.  We  are  gene- 
rally inclined  to  attach  an  idea  of  sameness  and  rigidity  to  these 
hierogljphical  figures,  and  the  poor  specimens  we  have  at  home 
favour  the  idea ;  but  in  regard  to  those  we  saw  here,  nothing  could 
1)6  more^incorrect.  Every  figure  was  varied,  and  quite  of  a  different 
cihiraoter  fhmi  the  others.'* — Mr.  Banuay^s  Journal. 
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agent  here,  who  wanted  as  to  dine  mA.  hiiOj  and 
accept  his  escort  to  Dendera — an  honour  which  we 
had  some  diffienlty-  in  evading.  On  ttsuig  to  depart, 
he  mounted  us  on  two  fup^b  doidDeys,  and  sent  a 
dwarf  to  escort  us  to  the  boat. 

I  have  no  time  for  more, — we  are  readj  to  start. 
We  are  botii  well — God  bless  my  dear  modier  1 


LETTER  VI. 

Sbct.  I. — Thebes.  Temples — ^Scniptares — 'Tombs — FnlfifaneBt  of 
the  Ihropiieeies. 

SscT.  n. — Esneh — ^Edfoo — ^Essouan — Ascent  of  i&e  Oatu*acl»— 
:^abM— Wdlee  Euahef— Wady  Hal&— Besoeot  a£lim  CkbUMds 

— ^Wreck,  and  detentioa  at  Easouan. 

Sect.  III. — ^Temples  of  Hennent,  Dendenii  Ombos — ^Tambs  cf 
Benibassan — Memphis — ^Pyramids  of  Saccara  and  Dashour— 
Cairo.. 

Section.  I. 

February  a,  1837.  —  Retnming'  down  tiie  Nik 

Fae  have  we  wandered,  and  much  have  we  seen, 
dearest  mother,  during  the  last  month  and  a  half.  We 
arrived  at  Thebes,  glorious  Thebes !  the  day  after  I 
despatched  my  letter  from  Kenneh,  and  fired  our 
eannon  in  triumph ;  we  always  do  so  on  reaeMng  any 
place  which  forms  an  epoch  in  our  voyage;  it  asto- 
nishes the  natives.  We  saluted  a  Turkish  Eaashe^  or 
governor,  the  other  evening,  as  he  left  our  boat,  after 
dining  and  chatting  with  us  for  three  hours ;  Ihe  poor 
man  tottered  with  astonishment, — ^he  took  it  in  veiy 
good  part,  however — ^more  of  him  anon. 

Colonel  Vyse,  whose  boat  was  moored  alongside 
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ef  001%  paid  ns  s  Tisit  Ibe  eTmuag  we  anifed  at 
Thebec  He  admed  our  taldng  adraatage  of  tka 
&f  ouxable  wind,  and  pioceedii^  diineot  to  Nubia  befoie 
bdiaDged.  Itwaa  impoasiUe  abacrfnliriy  to  tarn  ov 
badcB  on  Thebes  without  one  glaaee  at  her,  yet  tba 
adTioe  wae  too  jvat  to  be  diflii^{ardedy  and  we  ^bet^ 
tote  took  a  bimied  look  only  at  tke  mam,  mevely  to 
fttniliazize  ouraelTea  witk  their  plan;  on  our  zetua 
we  examined  them  minntely.  But  I  will  say  now 
all  tliat  I  Ikiak  will  inteieat  you  on  the  snbjeeL 

For  a  glance  at  the  principal  objeeta^  two  days 
suffice ;  the  £rst  we  deroted  to  the  western  or  Lybiaa 
sabmb^-^or  Ibe  Mile  divides  the  ciiy  of  Anunon  into 
two  portions^  of  which  the  'eastern  is  the  most  oon* 
Bbderable*  Mounting,  tfaerefoie,  a  couple  of  Arab 
steeds,  we  started  for  the  ruins,  Ali  Massaoud,  the 
gnardiano,  leading  the  way,  with  a  long  spear  on  his 
shouMen 

We  soon  came  in  si^t  of 

^  Menmon's  statue,  which  at  sunrise  played/* 

and  his  eompauion,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  dis> 
mounted  at  Goumou,  to  visit  the  temple  of  Ammon^ 
the  Theban  Jupiter,  begun  by  Osirei,  and  finished, 
with  the  palaoe  oontiguous  to  it,  by  his  illustrious  son, 
Barneses  the  Second.  It  is  small  c<»nparatively,  but 
rery  interesting, — the  columns  of  the  portico,  lotus- 
staike  bound  togetber,  beii^  evidently  the  prototype  of 
the  Doric  The  eastern  court  was  the  hall  of  assembly 
of  ancient  Tbebes.  A  royal  palace  was  attached  to 
most  of  the  great  temples ;  the  priests  were  equally 
well  lodged  in  the  lateral  apartments. 

Do  you  remember  the  discovery  struck  out  some 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Young,  and  perfected  by  Cham- 
pollion,  of  a  hieroglyphical  alphabet,  t)y  which  they 
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were  enabled  to  read  the  names  of  all  tibe  kings  wbo 
have  recorded  themselves  on  the  ancient  monumentg 
of  Egypt  ?  It  is  to  this  discovery  that  we  now  owe 
die  exact  knowledge  when^  and  by  whom^  every  temple 
was  built  and  tomb  excavated.  This  alphabet  gives 
ns  no  insight  into  the  wisdom  concealed  under  the 
abstraser  hieroglyphics,  yet  we  owe  to  it  maay  gleams 
of  history,  not  the  least  interesting  of  whidii  is  the 
confirmation  of  all  tiiat  ancient  historians  have  told 
ns-so  long  disoredited-of  the  glory  of  Sesostiis ! 

Memnon's  statue  is  indeed  a  marvel, — ^between  fifty 
and  sixty  feet  high,  and  originally  of  one  block  of 
stone,  he  fell  asunder  before  our  Saviour's  time,  but 
was  rebuilt  soon  afterwards ;  his  companion  is  stall 
entire,  though  the  features  are  much  defaced.  The 
name  of  Memnon  is  a  misnomer;*  they  represent 
Amunoph  the  Third,  who  flourished  about  a  centaiy 
before  Sesostris.  Hadrian  and  his  ill-fated  queen 
Sabina  stood  and  gazed  up  at  them  just  where  we  did, 
and,  among  the  numerous  inscriptions  that  prove 
Memnon^s  identity,  we  read,  with  no  small  interest, 
the  names  of  the  Roman  ladies  who  accompanied  their 
imperial  mistress,  and  heard  (as  an  inscription  which 
I  could  not  find  testifies)  the  "unseen  melody"  salute 
the  ill-assorted  pair  twice^  the  morning  they  were  there. 
And  there  they  will  sit,  probably,  to  the  end  of  time; 
looking  down,  in  the  same  silent  austere  majesty,  on 
pilgrims  from  l^nds  unheard  of  when  they  were  bom — 
peoples  even  yet  uninscribed  in  the  muster-roll  of 
nations.     These  statues  marked  the  teiminaticm  of 

*  Corrupted  from  Mi-ammon,  '*  the.  beloved  of  Ammon,'*  the 
favourite  title  of  Kameses  the  Great,  confounded  by  the  Greeks  with 
the  Memnon  of  Homer,  and  applied  by  them  indifferently  to  all  the 
Pharaohs  so  sumamed.  See  an  interesting  note,  p.  9,  of  'WilloB* 
son's  '*  Topography  of  Thebes.*' 
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t  noble  ayenue,  which  led  to  the  temple  and  palace  of 
^mtmophy  now  levelled  to  the  ground;  two  or  threa 
^oloMiy  which  once  ornamented  this  grand  approadhy 
ie  across  it  on  their  fioices^  half  buried  under  the  soil 
accumulated  by  successive  inundations. 

The  Memnonium^  as  the  palace  and  temple  of 
ieaostris  are  now  misnamed,  is  indeed  a  noble  ruin* 
rhe  enormous  granite  statue  of  the  monaroh,  over* 
hrown  by  Oambyses,  lies  on  its  faoe»  prone  as  Dagon 
bll,  die  upper  half  split  into  two  or  three  vast  firag- 
nents,  the  lower  shivered  to  atoms ;  Ihe  workmanship 
s  exquifite.  He  sat  a  litde  in  advance  of  the  temple, 
lis  hands  on  his  knees^  resting  after  his  conquests* 
Fudge  of  his  stature  by  the  breadth  of  his  shoulders^ 
wenty-two  feet!  Not  quiie  such  a  giant,  either,  as 
Grog  Magog  Mac  Finn  Mac  Coull,  whose  mouth  was 
deven  miles  wide,  his  teeth  ten  miles  square: 

^  He  wad  upon  his  taes  npttand. 
And  take  the  stars  doon  with  his  hand, 
And  set  them  in  a  gold  garland 
To  deck  his  wifis  hair.*' 

(Tear  the  colossus  lie  the  neck  and  shoulders  of  another 
statue  of  Barneses,  better  known  as  that  of  ^^  young 
tlemnon,'^  whose  head  Belzoni  removed  to  England. 

I  cannot  express  to  you  how  delighted  William  and 
I  have  been  with  the  historical  sculptures  that  the 
temples  of  the  age  of  Sesostris  are  adorned  with.  The 
battle-scenes  on  the  Memnonium  have  reminded  eveiy 
traveller  of  Homer,  and  it  is  not  unlikely,  if  he  did  visit 
Egypt,  that  he  may  have  studied  them,  though  in  his 
sacred  character  of  bard  he  must  have  witnessed  many 
a  noble  melee — ^for  blind,  bom-blind  at  least,  he  could 
not  have  been;  Sehlegel  has  convinced  me  of  this, 
^inne's  favourite  critic  and  mine,  since  she  introduced 
me  to  him.    The  sculptures,  however,  Homeric  as  they 
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ore,  renmid  me  aff  raucli^  or  more,  c^  the  giowimg  ii«p> 
knageiy  of  t&e  Prophets ;  lend  lihem  Ibe  ejes^  tbe  eai 
of  7011Z  imaginaition,  and  yooi  haye  '^  tbe  raMBng  of  tlit 
-wlieels,  and  of  tfie  pvancmg  horses,  and  of  Ae  jmo^pag 
chariots ;  the  sfaieM'  of  the  mightf  men  iff  nade  fp^ 
the  Taliant  men  are  dyed  8eadet,.the  diomto  rage  ii 
tite  streets — thej  jnstle  one  agamst  anodter  m  Ai 
broad  wajs;^  ihe  horseman  fifteth  up  the  flaone  of  lb 
sword  and  the  lightning  of  Ae  spear,  and  fliere  is  a 
mnltitnde  of  lihe  slain,  and  a  great  nomber  e#  csrease^ 
and  there  is*  none  end  of  their  corpses — iSkey^  stmsUi 
upon  their  corpses.''  The  *  horse  and  his  ridlir"'— d» 
chariots  of  Fharaoh — aQ  are  pietnred  here,  sn^  a| 
Moses  beheld  Ififem.* 

But,  after  til,,  is  net  t&is  reaemblanee  of  H<niier  ted 
Ae^  Prophets  te  Aese  aeolptares  and  to  each  oAer  nof 
simply  to*  be  aecoanted  for,  by  Ae  simifer  state  af 
society  Aat  prevailed  iathareflpeetvveeoAsntries  during 
Ae  heroic  ages^  ^Antar**  is  in  many  passages  a« 
Homeric  as  Ae  Iliad — ^for  Ae  same  reason.  We  m 
apt  to  think  of  none  but  Ae  heroic  age  of  Homer,  yel 
Ae  world  has-  neyer*  been  wrAoiit  an  heroie  ag^,  aetfflf 
•n  one  of  her  hundred  national  stages^  Wha6  Ae  a^ 
of  Antar  was  to  the  Siaraeens>  of  Gammus-  to  tU 
Romans^  of  Ach2Uie»  to  Ae  Greeks  of  Joslna  to  the 
Jews,  of  Rostm  to>  the  Persians — that  of  Sesostri&wai 
to  Ae  Egyptians. 

The  magnificent  haS  of  Ae  Memnoniora  (yon  enta 
it  between  gigaotie  statnes  twenty  feet  high,  Aeir  armfl 
folded,  tranquil'  and  sabfime  in  the  conseionsnesfl^H 

*  Mr.  Samaap^s  obseDvatSont  <m  the  aonlptoxes  aad  paintu^  oi 
Thebe%  and  of  Egypt  generally — ^scattered  through  Ids  Journji^ 
will  be  found  collected  together  at  the  close  of  the  first  part  or  se^ 
tion  of  this  letter ;  they  wilT  tiius  be  read  somewhat  in  the  oxdv  li 
i^iieh  he  would  probably  have  axvangad  them  hnnselfr 


wc^di  n/BCtxky  €it  1wii6ft>]e]iiC6  find  power)  opens  into  ft 
misiBet  dmmheTj  to  me  hjr  far  the  most  interesting^  as 
AierepcmitDfj'  once  of  tbe  books  of  Tfcoth— tbe  eaafiest 
Sbmry  on  record!  Tlie  eeifing  is  astronomical,  and 
my  interesting,  as  ibd  date  of  Sesostris's  reign  zi 
ietenofbed  I7  it  to  B.  c.  192f,  the  year  from  irticih  ibt 
grsrui  Canienlar  cyek  of  1461  jears,  IiierogljpIucaDf 
miei  m&der  tbe  storj  of  tbe  Phoenix,  began.  On  tte 
aortlrem  waff  of  iMs  libraiy,  Sesostris  is  represented 
Kated  tmder  lihe  Tree  of  Life,  wUdi  OTersfaadows  him, 
9u3e  AnEnton-re  and  Thoih,  or  Mercury,  write  his 
Bftme  on  the  ieayes^ — one  of  the  many  cnrions 
ffttridrdbtl  memories  preserred  among  tbe  Egyptians. 
From  Ae  Memnonimn  we  rode  to  f&e  ruins  at 
Kedinet  Habou — Medina  Tabu,  as  it  onght  to  be 
tritten— llHit  is  to  say,  the  city  Tabu — Thebes ;  fox 
Tapo,  the  Sanscrit,  and  Tape,  the  Coptic  name,  could 
0&ly  W  accommodated  to  the  Arab  proimnciation  by 
Ae  sabstrtirtion  of  6  for  p.f  We  visited  the  smaller 
fempfe  first;  Ifire  area,  gateway,  and  propyfon  yon 
^ter  by,  and  the  second  area  and  propylon — ad<£- 
Kons  of  yesterday,  iSie  former  by  the  Ptolemies  and 
Vassars,  tile  latter  by  Tirhaka,  ling  of  Ethic^ia,  the 
^al  of  Sennacherib-— introduce  yow  to  the  original 
^HHfice,  built  by  a  nameless  predecessor  of  the  second 
ind  third  Thothmes,  who  coi^pteted  it  raider  more 
&aat  one  thousand  five  hundred  years  before  our 
Saviour.  The  smaS  sixteen^ided  pillars  in  l£e  oldes^ 
part  of  tiie  buS^g  bear  a  stiS  nearer  resemblance  to 
fte  Doric  than  those  we  observed  at  Goumou. 

^  <'  Berfcsf  h«ar  wiCbeKJoarthe'Aee  efWer 

UlialalHM-^R. ai^ 26.    AadiSiflirtA. 
t  Tapovana»,  or  TabeDaai^,ia  tbe  dabw  alwa^  g^ven  t*-  Uj^iT 
%pt  m  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos.— Vide  Wilibsd  on^  Eg^ 
ttid  tile  Me,  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  OL 
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The  palace  of  Barneses  the  Third  stands  oont^ojm 
to  the  smaller,  and  to  the  south  of  the  larger,  temp^  | 
You  ascend  to  it  between  two  pavilions — porters' lod^p| 
probably — ^built  in  advance  of  the  lofiy  towers;  but  thedk 
are  no  menials  now  to  hinder  your  intrusion  into  t^ 
most  private  apartments  of  the  Pharaoh.  In 
sculptures  of  one  of  the  upper  rooms,  the  floor  of  w' 
has  fallen  in,  you  see  him,  seated  with  his  wife 
daughters  around  him — ^'tis  like  seeing  their  ghosts ! 

Beyond  the  palace,  traversing  a  spacious  area, 
enormous  pyramidal  propyla  (towers  of  entrance, 
is  to  say — and  I  ought  to  have  said  it  before — ^truni 
and  connected  by  a  curtain  pierced  with  a  doorwav 
introduce  you  into  the .  great  court  of   the  templ^ 
eclipsing  all  you  have  seen  of  previous  grandeur.    Doi 
not  expect  architectural  plans  or  descriptions  itam 
me— I  have  neither  time  nor  patience  for  them-j 
will  only  say,  that  all  I  had  anticipated  of  Egyptaaaj 
magnificence  fell  short  of  the  reality,  and  that  it  was 
here,  surveying  those   Osiride  pillars,  that  splendid 
corridor,  with  its  massy  circular  columns,  those  wal£ 
lined,  within  and  without,  with  historical  sculptures  at 
the  deepest  interest,  the  monarch's  wars  with  the  Easten| 
nations  bordering  on  the  Euphrates — study  for  month^ 
years  rather !  it  was  here,  I  say,  here,  where  almosL 
every  peculiarity  of  Eg}rptian  architecture  is  assembled 
in  perfection,  that  I  first  learnt  to  appreciate  the  spiriti 
of  that  extraordinary  people,  and  to  feel  that,  poetiess 
as  they  were,  they  had  a  national  genius,  and  had 
stamped  it  on  the  works  of  their  hands,  lasting  as  the 
Biad.    Willing  slaves  to  the  vilest  superstition,  bonds- 
men   to    form   and    circumstance,    adepts    in    eveiy 
mechanical  art  that  can  add  luxury  or  comfort  to 
human  existence  —  yet  triumphing  abroad    over  the 
very  Scythians,  captives  from  every  quarter  of  the  glole 
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%uTmg  in  those  long  oblational  prooessiona  to  the 
Stored  shrines  in  which  they  delighted,  after  returning' 
» Ibeir  native  Nile — that  grave,  aosterei  gloomy  archi- 
mme,  sublime  in  outline  and  heavily  elaborate  in 
pament,  what  a  transcript  was  it  of  their  charaoter  1 
M  where  could  Clio  write  their  histoiy  so  appro- 
nately  as  on  the  walls  of  their  temples  ? — ^And  never 
rere  pages  more  graphic.  The  gathering,  the  march,  the 
selee— the  Pharaoh^s  prowess,  standing  erect,  as  he 

kfs  does,  in  his  car — no  charioteer— the  reins 
bed  to  his  waist — ^the  arrow  drawn  to  bis  ear— his 
ferses  all  fire,  springing  into  the  air  like  Pegasuses,— 
lid  then  the  agony  of  the  dying,  transfixed  by  bis 
Irts,  the  relaxed  limbs  of  the  slain — ^Homer's  tmlli 
Self;  and,  lastly,  the  triumphant  return,  &e  welcome 
pne,  and  the  offerings  of  thanksgiving  to  Amunre — the 
fre,  the  discrimination  with  whicb  these  ideas  are 
Kdied  forth,  they  must  be  seen  to  judge  of  it 
.Here,  on  our  first  visit,  we  met  Colonel  Vyse,  and  ao* 
fompanied  him  to  a  place  called  Qoomet  Murraee,  to 
i^e  &e  tomb  of  the  elder  brother  of  Amunoph  the  Third 
•^the  melodious  Memnon.  The  entrance  is  a  mere 
iole  in  the  side  of  the  hill ;  we  crept  in  on  all  fours, — 
bough  inferior  in  size  and  beauty  to  the  tombs  wo 
^rwards  visited,  the  paintings  lend  it  the  highest  in- 
^rest,  representing  the  chiefs  of  Cush,  or  Ethiopia, 
bringing  gold  rings,  (the  money  of  those  times,)  skins,  a 
i^ameleopard,  &c.,  in  tribute  to  Pharaoh.  In  an  upper 
^mpartment,  the  sable  queen  of  Ethiopia  throned  on 
ber  chariot,  with  the  chattah,  or  umbrella  of  state,  and 
&  train  of  attendants  carrying  presents,  pays  a  visit  to 
flie  monarch  of  Egypt, — so  attended  must  the  Cushite 
queen  of  Sheba  have  approached  King  Solomon,  and 
thus  will  "  the  kings  of  Tarshish  and  the  Isles  bring 
presents,"  "the  kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba  offer  gifts'* — 
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^  tine  )f  old  <xf  Sheba/'  to  ^  the  Emg'm  sob,*  the  '<  gneate 
jBbaa  Soloixion,"  st  Jerusalem.  C^) 

After  yidtiag  smother  old  temple  ealled  Deir  el  Baih- 
j^e,  Mi,  (the  v^erj  foot  of  die  wes^eacn  mountams,  whidk 
tower  up  majestioally  aiboTe  ii^  we  retrmeed  our  6tep% 
axfedy  dlimbiug  OYer  the  Mils,  deseeaded  ioio  the  YsJlff 
q£  ^^  Tombs  of  tiie  Kings  by  &  &anx)w  and  preeipitos 
ca^iBie — not  ihe  i^efuliir  approaeih,  but  £u:  more  inpret* 
fii^e^  Tba  valley  is  desolatiosi  itsdj^  Icmg  and  winding 
shut  in  by  lofty  rocks — oot  a  IxAoe  of  Tegetidioci,— il 
seeue  for  &a  ftiueral  proeessions  of  magb^Fhaxaobs^ 
fit  iiadeed  for  tbe  lastt  home  of  the  textmct  dynasties  oft 
vamdked  aatioaa  i  They  Are  temples  randier  than  tornb^ 
bjraad  passives  and  gorgeous  dumbers  opening  oat 
inlio  another,  till  you  ifind  yourself  in  tdne  loAy  ball  d 
Urn  sarcophagus,  tefminatuii^  eada.  S(»ne  of  tbem  nn 
tfaree  or  four  bundxied  feet  iuto  tbe  lieart  of  the  mooa- 
tain,  a  gradual  slope  fi^iring  die  desoent  into  Amenti, 
the  Egyptian  Hades,  or  world  unseen.  The  most 
beantifal  .are  those  of  the  Pbacaobs  wbo  iseigaed  from 
Bamesfes  the  Fir^t,  grand£itherof  Sesostrisyto  Bamesei 
the  Fifth,  in  wbose  reign  Tioy  was  taken,  b.  c.  I1B4, 
inchisii^*  A  regular  series  of  portraits  of  tbe  Pbaraohi 
might  be  taken  from  ilihese  tombs ;  ike  likenesses  aan 
always  exacliy  preserredL* 

The  spoilers  ba^e  been  at  work  in  Belzoni's  tomb :  il 
makies  the  heart  a>ehje  and  die  cheek  bom  to  see  suc^ 
wanton  outrage ;  one  whoLa  pillar  (to  say  notfaiug  oi 
partial  robbedes,  figures  (Cnt  in  two  for  the  sake  of  a 
hwb  or  an  orxMm^nt)  has  been  stript  of  its  sculptures, 
and  stands  «.  melaneboly  i^eck,  naked  aiod  daszliDglf 

*  Portraits  of  liie  Pharadks,  taken  &om  these  and  similar  remuiui 
hair^  heesx  engraved  in  the  gveat  work  of  Profeaaor  BoaseUiiuL  [1847.] 
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cmgoes  of  iiepnMfceli,  that  €ivte  the  hand  d^ 
But,  in  ^i±e  <Qf  all  Hiis  sacnleige,  wcndecfiil,  iadeed, 
mi  imSatmiiB  this  tooab ;  the  great  liall,  where  die  sar- 
jophaguB  OBfie  cfeood,  is  rich  beyond  4X>XM)eptiioa  ia 
mroglYfinets,  Mvlpdbnrefi,  and  general  oraaTaeat;  but 
be  imfimfibod  ebaadber  beyoad  i^  where  you  see  iim 
bBpHe  aaad  bemtifBi  <oudiae8  dra/vm  far  tlie  Boalytor  to 
n»rk  vrpcm,  isad  ooDeeted  bj  die  maiStec'B  hand,  is,  to 
rIoTer  of  iiw  arta,  by  £Eur  die  moat  intexastiiig  of  the 
leries.  Tbe  wliole  k  so  fresh,  and  tl»  drawing  so 
^eaxttcfol,  dMDt  y  cya  aimost  ctzpeet  die  letiira  irf  the  a^ 
nd  fed  tkoct  it  woiokl  be  a  sbame  to  go  without  eompK* 
nenting  him  on  his  performance.  He  was  -embalmed 
k-ee  IJhcyaBand  yeaxB  ago — for  this  was  the  tomb  of 
)B^i,the  jEufcheriof  Sesostns! 

In  Bfuee^s  tomb — ^poor  calmnxdated  Bniee ! — {I  £dt 
aore  plea^zre  in  viskixig  it  for  Ids  sake  than  for  the 
^  ownexX  Itameses  die  Third) — ^we  saw  the  paintinga 
|f  iiarpB,  oopied  and  publisfaed  by  him,  from  winch  it 
^s  sometimes  been  called  die  ^  Harper^s  tomb,"  but 
1^  not  be  ao  by  me^  die  harps  are  of  the  most  elegant 
MXDstroetioB,  aaid  cme  q{  die  perfinmers  seems  to  be 
^pbg  die  stiiiiga,  just  like  a  modem  player.  They 
^  respecdrely  of  ele^v^en  strings  and  thirteen — or  four* 
been,  I  could  akot  ascertain  wfaidx.  I  have  eoonted  the 
luup-strings  in  almost  e^pery  tcnab;  there  seems  to  ha¥e 
i>^ea  no  fixed  number.  I  faa^e  seen  also  the£ve-stcEnged 
lyre,  Hke  duit  whkh  ApoUo  played  on  among  die 
mm%y  fhe  goitar,  (exaedy  like  the  modem  instrument^ 
^<i  beld  in  the  same  maimer,)  a  soit  of  mandoline,  the 
iottble  ftote,  &c.  They  kept  time  by  clapping  hands  ; 
Herodotus  mentions  this,  and  our  Arab-Egyptian  sailors 
*wil  pTactise  it  when  singing  in  the  evenings. 
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There  are  many  other  paintings  in  the 
of  Braoe^s  tomb^  of  great  interest,  as  illustrative  of  th^ 
manners  and  domestic  life  of  the  Egyptians ;  in  oi^ 
you  hare  the  whole  process  of  sowing  and  reaping,  i^ 
another  the  mysteries  of  Egyptian  cookery ;  a  third  ii 
a  painted  armory ;  in  a  fourth  you  see  every  descrip; 
tion  of  Egyptian  fumitmre,  to  the  full  as  elegant  as  tluN| 
of  Greece^^arm-chairs  bke  oar  own.  and  of  the  moA 
inviting  appearance,  ottomans  precisely  like  ours,  stepi 
for  ascending  to  bed — at  least  exactly  resembling  tho«^ 
used  in  England  for  that  purpose,  and  8o£eis,  iridl 
crescents  for  the  leg  and  neck  to  rest  upon — ^luxuriom 
appendages  which  Cowper  had  never  heard  of  whea 
he  wrote  the  Task.* 

The  tomb  of  Rameses  the  Fifth  is  peculiarly  inteit 
esting,  and  Champollion  has  described  it  as  a  guide  t» 
the  rest,  the  subjects  represented  in  it  being  found  ia 
most  of  the  other  tombs,  but  not  so  detailed.  The  roitf 
of  the  passage  leading  to  the  principal  chamber  is  most 
richly  painted,  red  and  black,  in  the  style  of  the  Etruscaa 
vases.  The  ceiling  of  the  chamber  of  the  sarcophagus 
is  quite  beautiful^  and  delightfully  mystical,  describing 
the  procession  of  the  Sun  through  the  hours  of  the  daj 
and  night-— emblematical  of  the  life  and  deaths  orjMM^ 
morUm  pilgrimage  of  the  terrestrial  luminary,  Fh*re,  the 
Sun,  or  Pharaoh,  of  Egypt  The  symbolical  paintmgs 
are  enclosed  by  the  double  body  of  Nith,  the  goddess  of 
the  firmament,  prolonged,  like  the  folds  of  a  serpent, 
round  the  ceiling  and  through  the  middle  of  it,  separat- 
ing the  day  from  the  night.  In  the  east,  Nith  becomes 
the  mother  of  the  Sun,  an  infant,  who  is  carefully  placed 
in  the  bark,  in  which  he  descends  the  celestial  riyer 


*  Coloured  engravings  of  all  these  will  be  found  in  Bossdlinrt 
work  on  Egypt  [1847.] 
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rith  a  large  cortege  of  deities.  Each  hour  of  the  day  is 
iutrked  by  a  globe — of  the  night  by  a  star.  They  begin 
Kmnding  at  the  seventh  hour,  and  a  pilot  comes  to  steer 
bem  through  the  remaining  hours  of  lig^t^  the  rirer 
jrowing  shallower  and  shallower,  liU,  at  the  twelfth,  ikud 
icene  changes,  and  veering  round  in  the  great  western 
lake  into  which  the  river  empties  itself  they  commence 
Ebeir  return  eastward,  through  the  hours  of  the  nighty 
towed  by  ropes  up  a  branch  of  the  celestial  river,  which 
tenninates,  like  the  main  stream,  in  the  western  lake. 
He  Sun  is  attended  only  by  the  pilot  and  one  other 
toy  during  this  nocturnal  voyage. 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  description  is  precisely  cor« 
rect,  for  the  vault  of  this  hall  of  mystery  was  too  obscure 
for  me  to  see  as  distinctly  as  I  could  have  wished. 
Tablets  of  hieroglyphics  are  interspersed  with  the  sym- 
bolical paintings,  describing,  says  Champollion,  the 
Celestial  influences  of  each  successive  hour  on  the  seve- 
lal  parts  of  the  human  body.  In  a  recess  at  the  end  of 
&e  hall,  Tethys,  the  wife  of  Oceanus,  stretches  out  her 
firms  to  receive  the  descending  bark  of  the  Sun.  In 
ftimilar  paintings  in  other  tombs,  she  is  represented 
nsing  from  the  celestial  Nile,  the  Oceanus  of  Homer. 
This  mysterious  imagery  gives  one  an  insight  into  the 
origm  of  the  ancient  Greek  idea  (first  hinted  at  by 
Homer),  that  the  Ocean  was  a  river  encircling  the  Earth, 
into  which  the  Sun  descended  in  the  west,  and  sailed 
^o\md  to  his  starting-place  in  the  east  every  night. 

But  the  information  we  can  gather  from  these  paint- 
^gs,  as  to  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Egyptians,  is 
slill  more  interesting.  The  doctrines  of  a  future  state, 
^^  judgment  after  death,  and  of  rewards  and  punish* 
Qients,  are  invariable  subjects  of  representation ;  in  one 
^^■^stanoe,  a  condemned  soul  is  carried  away  in  the  shape 
^f  a  sow,  and  the  word  gluttony  is  written  over  it  to  ex 
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plain  his  eiime;  this  is  probably  emblematical  onlj^ 
bufc  it  looks  like  the  asicieiit  Qdental  doetrine  of  IxaBS* 
migratkxD,  wMcb  Pythagoras  is  supposed  to  have  picked 
up  in  Egypt  The  punishments  of  the  bad  are  frequently 
depiotedy  and  the  rewards  of  the  good^  who  swim  aad 
spoit  like  ^sh  m  the  celestial  Nile — ^^  the  river  of  the 
waters  of  life/' 

But,  ajnidst  these  gleams  of  traditional  truth,  '^  eveij 
form  of  42reepijQ^  things  and  abominable  beasts,  and  all 
the  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel^  are  portrayed  upon 
the  wall  round  about,"  in  these  dark  chambers  d 
imagery,  just  as  Ezekiel  beheld  them  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem.  Seipents  of  the  most  extraordinary  fonns 
are  seen  in  every  direction — short,  thick,  and  hooded, 
or  long  and  tapedng — ^the  latter  o&en  carried  in  long 
mystical  procession,  human  heads  surmounting  theii 
own,  or  female  heads  growing,  as  it  were,  on  theii 
backs,  between  each  bearer.  Belzoni^s  tomb  is  rich  in 
serpents^  I  saw  there  a  beautiful  willed  snake,  with 
three  heads  And  four  human  legs;  others  had  a.  head  at 
each  ex^emity,  crowned  with  the  oom-measure  and 
mitre,  the  body,  curving  downwards,  supported  by  four 
human  legs, two  looking  each  way;  others  with  four  or 
five  l^gs  respectively.  On  each  side  of  the  descent  to 
the  sepulchral  chamber  of  Barneses  V.  is  a  most  mag- 
nificent snake  with  vulture's  wings.  How  Holden, 
Faber,  and  those  other  excellent  men  who  have  written 
so  ably  and  convincingly  in  proof  of  the  literal  fall  in 
Paradise  through  the  wiles  of  the  serpent,  arguing, 
among  other  proofs,  from  the  universality  of  serpent- 
worship,  would  have  been  interested  with  a  sight  of 
them!  Every  step  I  took  renunded  me  of  some  inci- 
dent in  Indian  or  Grecian  mythology,  and  convinced 
me  more  and  more  that  «very  system,  eastern  or 
western,  is  intimately  connected  in  its  origin — ^primi- 
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ihe  sreTala^QB  aad  palriitiriwl  traditioii,  moie  or  less 
corrupted.  One  subject,  fieqvenflf  xepeaiad  ia  liiesa 
toiabsy  foreibly  ^amck  me — tiie  eventual  ctmqueet  of 
the  great  seipent,  Apej^s^  by  die  godt^  ^^^^  toaasfa 
lum  vkh  daggeBB,  4ind  bind  Urn,  liead  and  fbot,  widi 
r<^es;  k  W4£  iaapossyble  not  to  think  of  &b  -pnofbeeies. 
What  a  commentaiy  are  these  tombs  on  that  most 
saUime  passage  of  Isaisihy  in  wUdk  Hadeap  &e  irorld 
usfieen,  personified,  is  represented  aa  slirriag  «p  the 
nugfaty  dead,  all  the  kings  of  the  mjhvn^  fiom  iho 
tibrooaes  on  whidi  ^  tfaej  lie  in  gkny,  eadk  in  Us  ova 
sepuldbne/'  to  beiaold  the  corpse  of  Bekhaczar,  eaat 
hiik  Mt  tke  xaoiitii  of  tiheir  long  Isoine,  mbiried, 
trodden  undii^  foot,  and  dishoaomoeds-^* 

^'  Art  liiou  also  beeome  weak  as  iw  ?  art  thou  aiade 
like  ma/bo  ttsi 

^^  Is  iJby  pride  brosgbt  doim  to  die  gcv^e,  .aad  liie 
sound  of  thjr  viols  i  Is  die  ipionn  spread  onder  dMe^ 
and  doth  die  «eartih-wonn  eover  thee  j 

^  How  art  ihou  Mieu&om  heaTea,  O  Laeifnv  <k>x^  cf 
the  morning  1 — art  cat  down  to  die  eardi,dKNidiatsab« 
daedst  the  nations ! 

^^  Yet  diou  hast  said  in  thine  hearty  '  I  will  ascend 
into  heaven,  above  die  stars  o£  God  I  will  exalt  mj 
throne ;  I  will  fat  on  the  Mooat  of  Congregation  on  the 
sides  of  the  Nordi ;  (")  I  vnll  ascend  above  the  heights 
of  the  clouds ;  I  will  be  like  the  Most  Higb!^ 

"  But  thou  shalt  be  brought  down  to  the  grave,  to  the 
sides  of  the  jnt! 

"  They  that  see  thee  shall  narrowly  look  upon  thee 
aad  consider  thee — ^  Is  diis  the  man  diat  made  the 
earth  tremMe,  dmt  did  shake  kingdoms? 

•"'That  made  die  world  as  a  wilderness,  and  de- 
stroyed the  cities  thereof?  that  opened  not  the  house  of 
Ms  prisoners  ?  * 
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^'  All  the  kings  of  the  nations,  all  of  them^  lie  doivAi 
in  glory,  each  in  his  own  sepulchre : 

**  But  thou  art  cast  out  of  the  grave,  like  an  abo-| 
minable  branch,  and  as  the  raiment  of  those  that  arq 
slain,  thrust  through  with  a  sword, — that  go  down  tQ| 
the  stones  of  the  pit, — as  a  carcass  trodden  undeq 
foot!" 

In  front  of  the  tomb  of  Amunoph's  brother  I  saw 
mummy  that  once  possibly  was  his,  and  wore  a  cro 
rifled  of  its  cerements,  black  and  bent  double,  peeiingj 
like  a  creature  of  life,  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  as  if  i 
watched  my  motions ;  an  Arab  pushed  it  with  his  foo 
it  fell  on  its  side,  and  the  back  broke, — and  there  ii 
lay,  ^^  a  carcass  trodden  under  foot,"  soon  to  be  n 
dissolved  into  the  elements  that  human  art  had 
many  ages  defrauded  of  their  pr^y.  ^^Was  this  the 
man  that  made  the  earth  tremble,  that  shook  king- 
doms?" A  Pharaoh  probably,  I  could  have  fancied 
him  Belshazzar ;  at  all  events,  the  miserable  epitome 
at  my  feet  had  been  a  man  three  thousand  years  before 
me.  Hamlet  might  have  moralized  there  for  hours,  but 
we  have  a  brighter  hope — 

^  Why  should  this  worthless  tenement  endure, 

If  its  undying  guest  be  lost  for  ever  ? 
Oh !  let  us  keep  the  soul  embalmed  and  pure 

In  living  virtue,  that,  when  both  must  sever, 
Although  corruption  may  our  frame  consume, 
The  immortal  spirit  in  the  skies  may  bloom  I*'* 

How  often,  rambling  over  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  has 
that  noble  poem  sung  itself  to  me ! 

But  why  should  the  kings'  tombs  engross  all  my 
praise  ?  Gorgeous  as  they  are,  and  interesting  for  the 
study  of  ancient  mythology,  those  of  the  private  The- 

*  From  the  Address  to  the  Mummy  in  Belzoni^s  exhibition  bj 
Delta,  D.  M.  Moir,  Esq. 
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bans  are  jet  more  lo  for  the  bistorjr  of  manners  and 

daily  life  among  the  old  Egyptians.    Every  light  and 

shadow,  indeed,  of  hmnan  life,  is  portrayed  in  them, 

from  the  looghter  of  the  feast  to  the  tears  of  the 

fimeral — ointments  poured  on  the  head  at  the  one^ 

dust  heaped  on  it  at  the  other.    You  see  on  one  side 

the  arrival  of  the  guest  in  his  diariot,  white  hones  and 

a  train  of  running  footmen  betokening  his   oonse- 

qaence ;    the    other    guests,  already   assembled  and 

seated,  the  men  apart  from  the  women,  wait  for  their 

dinner,   and  beguile  the   intervening  moments  with 

smelling  the  lotus-flower,  and  listening  to  the  musie  of 

the  dancing-girls.    The  master  of  the  house  and  his 

wife,  richly  dressed,  and  lovingly  seated  side  by  side^ 

preside  at  the  entertainment.     But  the  picture  would 

be  incomplete  without  side-views  of  the  shambles  and 

the  kitchen,  and  a  beggar  at  the  gate,  receiving  a  bull's 

head  and  a  draught  of  water  from  one  of  the  menials. 

Facing  this,  on  the  opposite  wall,  the  mourning-women, 

with  wailing  cries  and  dishevelled  hair,  precede  the 

oolBSn  that  bears  the  hospitable  Egyptian  to  his  long 

home;  the  wife  or  the  sister  walks  beside  it,  silent  in 

her  sorrow ;  a  scribe  takes  account  of  the  dead  man*s 

riches,  his  cattle,  his  horses,  his  household  chattels: 

Death — and  then  the  Judgment: — the  deceased  is 

ushered  into  Amenti;  Horus  and  Aroeres  weigh  his 

merits  against  the  ostrich-feather,  the  sjrmbol  of  Truth;* 

Thotb,  the  god  of  letters,  presents  a  scroll,  the  record 

of  his  thoughts,  words,  and  wqrks,  to  the  Judge  Osiris, 

into  whose  presence  he  is  at  length  admitted  on  the 

favourable  result  of  the  scrutiny.    Sad  presumption  for 

man  thus  to  usurp  his  Creator^s  prerogative  of  reading 

and  judging  the  heart! 

*  **The  good  actions  are  weighed  in  the  grand  balance  against  a 
Neither— a  fine  idea.** — Mr.  BamMoy'a  Journal, 
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And  aoakSst  m&  tbeae  Tavsed  sceaiesy  a»  if  !»  sImmf  imii 
luaxawtj  joy  may  be  p«rtbaioDied  off*  &iMDa  sorrow,  lio« 
Ae^  mefiy-beflrted  nad  the  brokeo-heavted  nmy  an*., 
ecmseioiudy  pilkiiw  wilihiii  an  bx(A.  of  each  odier,  a&di' 
Tanm  Ae  world  joga  on  in  daily  iDiiitiiB»y.  ladiffereirt  in. 
tke  feeMngs  of  either — ^tbe  oeeapatioiw  ol  erery-day 
lilb  ore  {wetaiicd  in  tbeir  ndBRiteat  d)etaiil»  aflromd  yoa-- ' 
ae^enies  of  indnstvy,  scenes  of  AoStt,  pcnties  pledging  ! 
emh  oAev^ii  hoalth^  yoking  foXks  dazwingto  the  nxam  ,- 
of  tiie  harp,  huaiM»dHie»  m  tiie  fields,  artifieerB  of  ereiy  j 
trade  at  their  work,  (naniy  of  Aem  wift  tools  pzeeiflel^ 
like  tiiooe  sow  m  i»ey)earpevter8^  smidliSy  glHJSS-hlbwef%r 
flhoenakers,  wheelwrigbtsy  statoaries^  idol-Bsatkers — Ir 
saw  a  god  imder  the  gi averV  kaad,  aad  dkwght  d 
lsaiah'»  noble  sepostiophe,  wknd^  Sir  Frederidt  FblSo€ly« 
yon  may  PHnewber,  read  so  beautsfiB^  that  d^lightM 
OTening  he  i^nt  at  Haigh  last  s«mnier.     The  illustrsr 
tkm  was  perfeet^ 

But  of  an  the  Egyptian  tombs,  seatpcely  avy  in>> 
terested  me  so  mneb  as^  o»e  I  visited  at  ESethris 
above  Thebes^  Life  os  the  cme  waB — ^Death  was  pie> 
tared  on  the  oAer;  to  die  left,  rural  oeettpatiomi^ 
plonghiaig,  sowing;  reapisg,  said  galftemg  into^  bam»-* 
the  vigour  c^  the  year  asd  of  hftman  fife;  tJte  owner 
and  hi8>  wife,  lovingly  embracing  eaeh^  other,  entertain 
tk^eir  fdendis  with*  the  froits  of  their  labocer;  semtnts 
are  m  attendanee,  yocm^  men  and  HMdd!ensi--diefaeydiaj 
of  yontb  and  riehes ;  to  tfte  rigift  he  stands  eree^  but 
stiff  and  fifeless — the  embafaner  extracts  Ides  brain  mA 
along  erooked  instsoment,^ preparatory  to  filling  the 
skull  witib  aremaities  and  spiees ;  that  work  over,  the 
coAiK  ie  borne  in  solemxi  procesiHGn;.  a  fignre,  muffled 
up  and  shapeless — ^his  wife  (she  was  enrbraeing  his 

*  See  BoodbtSBi  bookii,  ^pt^S^ 
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ae&k  five  Bdauteft  agp) — ^w  dcsiiB  €&  ft  sledge  m  front 
)f  it;  tbe  saesed  boat  of  the  dead,  two  obetiaka^  and 
MO  trees  like  ejFjHreaees — Hot aee^e  linea  eane  aooM 
■e,  as^  I  g»zed  om  theoiy  with  an  ladeacxibaUe  feeUaf 

)f  melancholy^ — 

GsHiKy  ue^oe  hwiii%  qaas  col]%adKinBfi 
UUftlmvewtenieai  RoiHtarr 


"  Tbf  Jandsy.  thy  home,  the  wife  of  thy  boaom — all 
sntst  he  reimqiUBahed;  nor  of  these  tveea  that  tho«  cid- 
krratest  wxB  tmjy  save  the  hatefiil  cypress,  aceonpany 
flieii  short-fived  lord ! " 

In  another  tomb  at  Eilethyus  you  see  the  father 
dandtii^  1^  eMld,  and  tiie  bKlyV  pet  Moakay  tied  to 
het  ehair.^     In  the  teaib'  of  one  of  the  loyal  seribes  at 

•'^SipdFttK    We  wwt  to  AM  thft  g«ottQe»  ^  EDedijia,  ^dhuA 

iieonthft  east  bfliikyaboBtaHulea&daluilluilaiML    Oa  tha  waf, 

«e  came  w^esk  the  tvalli  of  tiha  aacknt  towoy  which  aae  of  cmda 

Wicky  abmit  tfauslr^  feet,  higk  and  tweaty  tifaieky  and  ia  a  vexy  perfeet 

itater  tWscpiare  openiaga  fw  the  gatee  in  the  auddle  of  eaoh  ude  of 

the  s^iase  bdf^  quite  j^oeaerved ;  they  eadMe  aa  aaea  a  aiile  loag^ 

aultiiEee  quested  of  a  milehvoaicL    The  iBtenor  ie  flat  and  base^ 

eieept  te  the  weat,  wherea  laoge  of  high  laoaada  evidently  oonceult 

vktxemaiiis  ef  the  aneienit  towa*    What  kt-  BMdiqpitty  aiay  be,  I 

^Botkioivr^    The grettaee  ase  bdiiad  it.  They  ase  eUeftjF  tomlMi 

of  tokraUe  aoe^  dkig^  out  ef  the  meaatain«-fiiee,.  aad  eztendbig  Muaa 

ii&taaee  in.    They  are  ia  genezal  ia  a  ruined  itata^    The  pits  % 

the  mummies  an  veiy  apg»ent  ia.  nme,.  and  they  have  evidently 

W.  ail  ninaaaked  and  weked  hy  paevioua  travellers  andspeculatom 

Aboafesix  ^ eight  <^  than  oentain  deaigna en  the  waUa,  in  a  tola> 

^ly  yasfeet.  atata,,  ef  whichi  three  are  highly  iatesesting.    They 

^^'^^Mn.daniwTOg*!^  y^sj  wfH  done^  of  the  whole  file  ef  the  individuals 

tfvdioDL  they  treat.    One  gentiemaa,  who-  was  aiproprietoE  of  beati 

•&  th&nveiv  th^kgpv^nor  ^^  the  government  shippings  and^  laatlji 

^  offieas  ]&•  difierent,  wara  under  Thothmes,  haa  a  very  ouriaus 

^^;  aadnezt  ta him^ lay  a  priest  of  the  goddess  pnesidiog.  heaa 

"^lustdiy  he|^  &om  childhood.    The  principal  figures  are  the 

person  and  hia  wife,,  seated  together  en  a  chaiSi,  and^  which iaa 
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Thebes,  the  young  princess,  of  Egypt,  Amtinoph  iht 
Third^s  daughter,  whose  tutor  he  had  been,  sits  on  bit 
knees,  as  little  Minnie  might  on  mine,  and  playfiit^ 
puts  the  lotus  flower  to  his  nose.  It  is  nonsense  limiu' 
ing  our  sympathies  by  time  and  space- 

^  A  heart  has  throbbed  beneath  the  leathern  breast, 
And  tears  adown  the  dusky  cheek  have  rolled**— 

pet  monkey ;  thej  appear  to  be  on  loving  terms,  and  are  entertain* 
ing  a  party  of  friends,  who  sit  opposite  a  large  collection  of  dainties;' 
pages  pour  water  on  their  hands,  present  them  wUh  lotus-leavi 
&c.    Behind  are  all  the  preparations, — ^the  butchers  are  killing 
cutting  up  the  oxen  (veiy  well  executed) — the  process  of  oool 
goes  on — ^the  guests  come  over  the  river  in  boats.    In  another 
the  proprietor  comes  in  his  car  to  superintend  all  his  rural  affiurs 
ploughing,  sowing,  reaping,  thrashing,  stowing,  and  weighing 
com,  and  selling  it  for  money  in  rings,  and  everything  conn< 
with  agriculture,  are  minutely  represented.    The  songs  of  the  dif* 
ferent  occupations  are  written  above,  and  ChampolUon  has  resd  j 
them,  he  says.    Droves  of  oxen,  donkeys,  sheep,  &c.,  very  spiritedly  ! 
done,  are  brought  up  to  scribes,  who  register  them.  The  similarity,  I 
and,  in  many  instances,  identity  of  things  in  common  use  with  those 
used  now  in  this  country  is  very  striking.    The  filtering  water-jars, 
and  their  wooden  stands,  are  the  very  some;  the  plough  is  the 
same,  and  the  head-dress  also.    In  one  place  boats  are  represented, 
some  sailing,  others  being  rowed,  and  others  getting  mended,  or 
being  charged  or  emptied.    Our  sailors  were  in  raptures  with  them, 
and  found  out  their  own  likenesses  in  the  crew.    The  sail  used  was 
a  very  strange  one.    Again,  they  are  drawing  large  nets  for  wild- 
geese,  which  are  no  sooner  caught  than  plucked,  dressed,  and  served  - 
vp.    The  funeral  is  a  very  conspicuous  part    In  some  the  process 
of  embalming  is  shown  very  clearly.    The  body  was  placed  on  a 
bier,  resting  on  a  sledge,  to  which  a  long  cord  was  attached,  the  end 
of  which  was  fastened  to  a  cow,  and  all  the  mourners  had  a  hold  of 
it.    In  some  the  preparations  and  sport  of  hunting  are  represented. 
These  tombs  are  of  the  period  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty — about 
8300  years  ago  ;  the  colours  are  as  fresh  as  ever,  and,  except  where 
the  people  who,  probably,  live  in  them  at  times,  or  strangers  have 
broken  them  dovm,  they  are  not  in  the  least  the  worse  for  their 
longevity.    The  precision  with  which  the  dates  of  all  these  placsa 
is  determined  is  quite  clear ;  they  have  the  dates  inscribed,  even  to 
Ifae  day  and  month,  in  general.** — Mr.  Eamsay^s  JournaL 
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md  cMdrea  have  ^  clii&bed  the  knees  and  kissed  tlie 
^e^  of  eveij  mummy  that  we  trample  on^  soaroely 
"egarding  it  as  the  sacred  relic  of  hnmanilj  it  really  is. 
Suman  nature  was  the  same  then  as  now;  she  has 
fficillated  between  smiles  and  tears  ever  since  Adam's 
idl— and  philosophers  may  say  what  they  please,  but 

Trill  defy  the  most  callous  of  them  t6  visit  Aese 
ombs,  and  deny  that  man  may  sympathize  with  man, 
lis  elder  by  half  the  world's  age. 

The  largest  of  all  these  Theban  tombs  is  the  least 
ateresting/  except  from  its  immense  extent,  ramifying 
>Ter  more  than  an  acre  of  ground — exceeding  that  of 
Ay  of  the  royal  sepulchres.  A  priest,  named  Petamun- 
(,  excavated  it  for  himself  and  probably  his  fiunily, 
pite  recently — ^in  the  seventh  century  B.  c.  It  is 
lackened  with  smoke  and  dirt;  the  bats  flew  past  in 
•ivanns,  as  we  intruded  on  their  dusky  domains;  the 
lescent  to  the  lower  range  of  excavations  was  like  the 
south  of  Hades  itself — ^I  never  plunged  into  a  place  so 
Ireary. 

So  much  for  Western  Thebes.  You  may  well 
B^gine  it  took  us  some  days  to  examine  all  the  places 
•  have  described.  We  visited  the  temples  the  first  day 
tf  our  first  visil^  and  some  of  the  principal  tombs,  and 
I  day  of  delight  it  was.  Colonel  Vyse  sailed  for  Cairo 
iie  moment  we  reached  Goumou,  where  the  boats 
vere  moored;  we  saluted  him  with  our  cannon,  and 
iien  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

The  next  morning  we  visited  the  temples  of  Luxor 
ind  Camac.  The  former  is  a  most  magnificent  pOe, 
irchitectorally  considered,  but  otherwise  the  least  inte- 
fCBling  of  the  four  great  temples  of  Thebes.  You 
originally  entered  between  four  gigantic  statues  of 
^Ameses  the  Oreat^  and  two  superb  obelisks,  of  which 
only  remains-— the  French  have  carried  off  his 

H 
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bxotbeiV  ^^^  evesj  lover  of  Aiiliqiufy  wmst  regset 
aepaalion.    The    ebeliriks,    sMosb,   and    pi 
towers  were  additinMiB  bf  Bnneses  tot  the 
edifioB,  fouoded  b^  Amumyfh-  tbe  lAapd^ 

From  die  propyla  and  dboKsks  of  dds  teii!|»Ie, 
avenue,  guarded  bj  splmixes,  fiuomg  ewek  odi^r^ 
tended  nortMiv^anh  to.  the  great  temple  of  Ji 
Ammoa  ait  Gaom^maetiag  it  at  ri^t  angles^  dte 
extending  from  west  to  east  The  road  wo 
hj neaacec i^wjivBr^aodl^ hb  (liiiiiii|iTi  n  miiwiiHiiiiilp 
small  temple  of  Im^  which,  would  hamo  dettamed  wi 
hmgpec  in  a  less  attmditm  nei^bafhoud,  into  thi| 
gosat  court  of  Jotter  Ammon^  tasnqpk,  Ibe  nobW 
ruin  at  Thehe&  A  stupe^utons  cohmnade,.  tif  whidi 
one  pillair  onljr  remmna  erect,  once  esteoded  ROBom 
thds  eourt^.  oommciiag  the  western,  pippyion  or  fpate  ^ 
eiitj^nHSB  built  bj  Sesos^is^  wii}i .  that  at  tie  eastosl 
extrean^^  leading  to  dae  grand.  Hall 'of'Osiresr  and  thli 
saiHStearjc  We  aaoesided  tise  £omifir;^--tbe  aapeane4 
sphinxes,  through  which  the  god  returned,  in  soleam 
procession,  to  his  dinne  at  Caammy  afier  hta  annMi 
TOdt  %o  the  Ldbjaa  sabini),  asoeiida  to  k  from  the  inM 
— Ae  same  a/ranue  tarai^iBad  age  after  age  by  tbe  ooflli 
qnca-or^  tihe  peet,  the  historiaii,  the  biwgmr,  the  pd 
losoj^er — Sesotstm^  Camfcyses,  Homer,  Heiodoteii 
Thales,  Anaxagoras^  Bdl<»i,  Pydiagoimsr,  Plato — aa4| 
now  die  melaneholy  song  of  an  Axab  boy  wna  the  onit|i 
sound  that  broke  the  silenoe ;  but  that  poor  boy  wai 
tbe^repfesentotiiii^  of  an  older  and  ab  nobler  aaoe  tbaa 
the  Pbaraohflu  ;. 

Long  <iid  we  gave  on  the  scene  axemnd  and  below  «i 
— ^ntter,  awfiil  desolation !  Truly,  indeedf  has  No 
*^  rent  asondea:  1"  The  ta  wen»  of  i3xe  saeflOBid  or 
propylOB  aoe  mere  bespa'crf  stcoias^  ^^  poured  dowaT'^ 
aspnophecgraad  smlem  ttavellam  deecvibe  tiie  fimndt^ 
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id  StawriaH- tato  tihe  eowt  on  one  side,  and 
m  gsmb  ball  on  the  other, — giant  eolnnins  hsve  been 
wept  amsf  like  meds  betee  tiie  niBJhty  svalnndie, 
od  one  headly  sifl8&»  than*  And  that  hall,  ivho  oould 
ascribe  jutt?  Bs  iBnynwenn,  174^  feet  by  929,-*-the 
oigbt of  tbeeentand  airenae  of  colimnu  66  feet,  exclo* 
j^e  of  dtear  pedeBialfi, — die  total  namber  of  eoluaing 
at  si^ported.  its  loof  134, — ^dieae  partieolain  majF 
ere  jen  aame  idea  of  its  extent;  bnt  of  its  grandeur 
id  beantf — none.  E^ery  eolnnm  is  floolptnred,  and 
i  ham  been  xichiy  painted.  The  eztenor  -walls,  too^ 
a a5oii]|dni«d  histoKy  of  the  wars  of  Oairei  and  Ba 
aseg.^    Boar  often  I  longed  for  Jaaaes  and  Annoi 

*  Of  the  historical  soiilptares,  "  I  was  most  pleased  with  those  ou 
lelTortheni  wall  of  the  Great  HaU, — ^they  detail  the  wars  of  Osirei 
tfli  the  Eo1>n-no,  or  Lycfians,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  and 
iolniiiigB^io  JkSBmsBtt  on  retmnng  fvsn  oonqnest;  oa  faisi^stBra 
I  passes- Hmmgh  variens  countnes,  one  of  whiefa,  ffanaaa  (Gaaaaa) 
Jers  QppQsiti0n^ — ^they  are  routed,  howerer.  Another  compaEtmenft 
^tails  a  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Lebanon  (Limanon) ; 
is  fu^tives  hide  themselves  among  trees^  which  we  may  suppose  to 
»«edars,  and  excess  their  hamSiation  by  thiwwhig  dmt  mi  tiieir 
ads.  Osirei  is  always  Fepresented  alone  ia  hn  cfaaaot^^-Km  one  of 
le  figures  representing  him  so,  the  paint  is  still  visible,  his  flesh 
)Af  his  hair,  or  wig,  blue — ^it  came  oif  on  applying  my  wet  finger 
>  it— having  been  exposed  to  the  weather  for  three  thousand  years. 
9ie  scnlptoree  on  the  West  wall  describe  the  wars  of  Barneses — ^e 
tart  iBfeererting  gnmp  in  this  quairter  is  that  XEpresenting  tfae 
pawners  brought  by  Shishak  &om  Jerusalem  on  the  right  of  the 
jCrtal  by  which  you  enter  the  Great  Court  from  the  temple  of  Isis.** 
^Orig.  JaumcH, 

The  words  Biot-n-no  and  Ludsn  or  Ludim,  I  may  observe,  are  the 
IBK, Band  L,  D  and  T,  heinginterohangeable  letters  BoaseUiin,  in 
bn  leads  LudiiL  The  name  seems  to  have  extended  over  the  whole 
i  the  country  west  of  the  Euphrates.  Qur  first  historiQai  knowledge 
if  Lydia  is  at  a  mxioh  later  period-^-Axe  not  Ihe  l^inietana  of  WU- 
&)son  1i)0  CariaBS?  Eh  and  Sh  are  intovcfaangeahle,  and  ikoB 
wraJd socoont,  inter  aUa^  for  ttear  wearing  creatsr-«ee  the  "Man* 
nns  and  OuataiBfl,*'  &o^  voL  i,  p.  336.    £1847.] 

H  2  J  h^/  o  o  i  O 
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while  examining  these  noble  designs !  Except  those  1 
shall  presently  mention  at  Beit  Wellee,  I  haye  seed 
nothing  in  Egypt  that  would  interest  them. so  muc^ 
In  one  comer,  of  especial  interest,  are  represented  lU 
Jews  captured  by  Shishak,  and  their  king  Behoboaafl 
with  the  hieroglyphic  inscription  ^^  Jehouda  Melei;j 
"  the  king  of  the  Jews."  This  is  the  only  reference  l| 
the  Israelites  found  in  Egyptian  sculpture  ;  many  h4i| 
wondered  at  finding  no  allusions  to  their  residence  4| 
Egypt,  but  I  think  without  cause;  for,  except  tlie  pya 
mids,  the  tombs  in  their  vicinity,  those  of  Beni  Has8if| 
and  a  few. other  remains  of  but  little  interest,  I  do  nfj 
believe  that  any  monuments  exist  coeval  with  Moeif 
and  the  Exodus.*  i 

Two  large  boats  ornament  one  of  the  outer  walls  e 
the  great  hall ;  these  sacred  arks  are  sculptured  in  evef 
temple — ^reminiscences,  evidently,  like  the  Argo  of  ti| 
Greeks,  the  Argha  of  the  Hindoos,  &c.,  of  Noah's.  J 
is  very  curious  that  Baris,  the  old  Egyptian  word  £■ 
them,  is  mentioned  by  Nicholaus  Damascenus,  a  pe^ 
patetic  of  Augustus's  time,  as  the  name  of  the  mountiil 
on  which  the  patriarch's  bark  rested.  I 

Passing  two  or  three  propyla  and  two  lovely  obelistjl 
each  mourning  a  prostrate  brother,— (the  larger — it^ 
sweet  to  think  of  it — dedicated  by  Amense  to  tk 
memory  of  her  father  Thothmes  I.  3400  years  ago,  y^ 
the  hieroglyphics  are  as  sharp  as  if  cut  yesterday,)  -^ 
two.  small  granite  pillars,  ornamented  with  lotus-stal^ 

*  AccordiDg  to  Dr.  Hales*  rectified  Chronology,  the  £xodii&  tod 
place  B.  c.  1648,  the  hirth  of  Moses,  b.  c.  1728,  and  the  settlemeii 
of  Jacob  and  his  family  in  (^oshen,  b.  c.  1863. — ^Maylbe  permittd 
to  suggest  that,  in  calculating  the  reigns  of  the  very  early  Egjpdai 
kmgs,  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  greater  longevity  of  thosi 
times ;  and  that  the  restitution  of  the  seven  hundred  years  abstracted 
in  the  common  Bible  Chronology  from  the  generations  of  the  post- 
dilnvian  patriarchs,  will  amply  justify  such  an  extension. 
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md  blossom,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  portal,  introduce 
-ou  to  the  sanctuary — ^not  the  original  edifice,  for  that 
m  destroyed  by  Cambyses,  but  the  restoration  by 
%ilip  AridsBus,  brother  of  Alexander  the  Oieal 
lejond  it  are  the  remains  of  the  small  polygonal 
olmniis  erected  by  the  Pharaoh  Osirtesen,  the  oldest 
1  this  temple,  indeed  in  all  Thebes.  It  is  curious  to 
"ace  at  a  glance  the  progress  of  Egyptian  architecture 
t)m  these  diminutive  columns  to  the  stupendous 
Oiars  of  Osieri.  Many  other  halls  and  buildings, 
best  buried  under  the  accumulated  soil,  extend  as 
tr  as  an  unfinished  propylon,  commenced  by  the 
tolemies,  which  closes  the  eastern  appendages  to  the 
imple. 

Hetuniing  to  the  great  obelisk,  and  seating  myself 
lithe  broken  shaft  of  its  prostrate  companion,  I  spent 
he  most  interesting  moments  in  musing  over  the 
^ne  of  rains  scattered  around  me,  so  visibly  smitten 
^  the  hand  of  God  in  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  that 
bscribe  No-Ammon  as  the  scene  of  desolation  I  then 
rfield  her.  The  hand  of  the  true  Jove  Ammon,  Ael- 
Ununah,  the  God  of  Truth,  has  indeed  "executed 
kdgment  on  all  the  gods  of  Egypt,"  but  especially  on 
is  spurious  representative,  the  idol  of  this  most  stu- 
lendous  of  earthly  temples ;  silence  reigns  in  its  courts; 
Ite  "multitude  of  No"  has  been  cut  off;  Pathros  is 
'desolate;*'  the  land  of  Ham  is  still  "the  basest  of 
fogdoms," — so  sure  is  the  word  of  prophecy,  so  visible 
b  accomplishment  I 

I  But,  oh !  that  obelisk  is  lovely ! — ^yet  ten  times  dearer 
p  me  than  ever  mere  loveliness  could  make  it ;  temples 
tod  palaces  have  been  crumbling  into  dust,  dynasties 
tod  nations  vanishing  around  it,  yet  there  it  stands, 
pointing  to  heaven  in  its  meek  beauty,  the  record  of  a 
^ttghtefs  love — ^love  strong  as  death — stronger,  for  it 
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hfts  triumphed.    Tifiae,  stHfelj,  read  the  ioBenpiiofnj  aid 
could  not  find  it  in  his  he«rt  to  strike. 

Or  might  not  one  £Emcf  ,  rather,  l3ia>t  when  eardi 
out  to  heaven  fexr  Tengeance  on  Thebes,  and  the 
eame  down,  as  he  had  threatened,  to  ^^rend  No 
he  planted  a  guard  of  angels  round  this  mamuneiit 
filiid  pietyr,  to  shield  it  in  Ihe  sto^m — 'to  pvoto^  i 
against  the  indiscriminating  zeal  of  1^  nnmsteis  h 
"had  Gomndssiemed  to  destrer  ? 

And  is  not  &e  »«me  .eJd  of  filial  k>^  w«tten  M 
ihe  Sfnrit  on  the  heart  c^  every  ChristaBa,  and  Tdi| 
^  lihe  Lord  our  Bightoousnefss"  comes  diofm  i»t  his  glfl^ 
to  take  Yengeanee  on  his  enemies,  ancl  on  '^siD  Mi 
people  that  forget  God^' — spiritual  Babel  and  spintm 
Egjpt— will  he  not  then  endride  wiSi  his  angels  t^ 
faitfafiil  few  on  whose  hearts  he  veads.  that  bJesaV 
inscription,  and,  amid  the  era&fti  of  empires,  mxid  ih 
wreck  of  all  that  this  worM  esteems  most  exeellent  vd 
glorious,  strengthen  their  hearts,  and  statdisk  Hieir  fe^ 
and  eheer  them  witih  the  moile  of  his  love  ? 

Meditaticm  ^^  might  think  dovm  hows  to  womeaii 
among  the  ruins  of  Camae. 

We  returned  to  Luxor  through  the  four  psopy^ 
successively  built  across  the  avenue  Ihat  connects  M 
two  temples^  Hned  with  sphinxes,  massiveand  TWHtilatti 
yet  singularly  beautiful  in  design  and  esceeutieii;  Al 
face  of  one  that  we  discoTered  in  a  cross  avenue  nes 
the  lake  is  very  lovely,; — a  Kttle  girl's,  evidently— tk 
cheek  as  soft  and  rounded  as  dear  little  M$fiaweT\ 
We  started  that  same  evening.  For  this  fytt&adieo!^') 

*  Bemarka  by  Mr.  Kamsay  on  the  Thebon  Sculptaiea.  Batde' 
pieces  at  Camaxs, — "  There  is  extreme  spirit  and  boldness  in  the 
execution,  and  the  story  is  told  most  distinctly  and  plainly.  Though 
modem  artists  might  have  more  correct  i(feas  of  perspfietrre  and 
true  proportions,  yet  I  doubt  if  any  of  thei%  ^oOoimg  .tiHW  nto 
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Section  II. 

1 T^  be  Ijiiefy  my  dear  mother,  in  mj  description  of 
ie  temples  of  Esneli  and  Edfon,  idiidi  we  Tished^ 
mteiofT  Essonon;  the  names  of  both  are  Egyptian, 
ttd  hdSfB  mrvived  iSbe  comparativelj  modem  Greek 
ppeBafions  of  Latspofis  and  Apollinopolis  Magna. 

nld  so-ckttAj  vepMuat  ki  tiie  Mme  sptce  the  nkjettB  liimliiiiii 
f^bese.  The  libetty  used  bj  the  tcv^tor,  of  giviiig  jwn.  gromd- 
lans,  or  ek^atiois,  cur  both,  as  it  snito  his  puxpow,  ki  vnckmbtadlj 
Mitmy  to  all  joft  rales  ^diMring;  bat  oiie*t  eye  looii  Mcnslonu 
Balf  aad«eaae»  to  be  ofieaded,  while  the  storjr  if  told  with  mmA 
pKater  facility  and  cocceotnese.** 

,JSculptia!e8  at  MkUaet  Hdiou,  '^It  ia  difficult  to  aaalyie  one's 
pelmgs  ^likTegard  to  these  drawingB ;  except  in  the  Ueioglyphieal 
(fvefentatbns  of  animals,  (wlucfa  an  perfut^}  nothing  is  ciiticatty 
iODect;  yon  C0B&8&  that  the  drawing  of  eteiytbiDg  is  mait  flnl^ 
(St  yet  iho  soul  and  fixe,  the  animation  and  expsessioii  in  tbefigursii 
P  most  ^vonderfoli  A  lion  wounded,  for  example,  strikes  yea  as  the 
9U)st  sdmirably  ezpressive  and  living  thing  ever  drawn ;  but  look 
Igiun,  and  though  the  idea  of  a  hoa  in  ^^oiiy  and  rage  has  keea 
3>0Ktfi>roib]j  represented  to  your  mind,  yet  there  is  not  asingle  liae 
if  the  lion  critically  corzect.** 

*'Iq  a  neigikbousmg  tomb  to  the  furst  we  saw  at  Qoonet  Muiinaui 
1^1^  of  oocen  is  splendidly  drawn.  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  ftosr 
uecntion ;  the  rules  of  perspective  are  quite  observed ;  the  gambols 
tf  ihe  calves  in  everj  possible  positioii,  and  the  free  toadi  and  tarti 
If  the  whole,  are  admirable.  Near  them  are  a&w  wbiA  have  been 
fitted,  for  show,  I  sv^^ose-— not  less  beaatifuUy  done.  It  is  thnsia 
^hnost  all  of  the  tombaf  here  and  tbere^  aandst  the  common  work  ef 
SDutine  of  professed  painters,  a  master  hand  has  been  called  in  to 
^  off  a  hw  groups.  In  ene  it  was  particukrly  evidoit— 4wa 
i^qpt  were  unfinished  in  the  middle  of  a  series  of  tiie  osaal  repes» 
'i^tatioBsof  a  funeral — they  were  merely  sketched  in  with  red  painli 
wt  witih  a  vigour  and  oorrectness  of  proportion  which  would  hiM 
^  honour  to  Baphael." 

"^  ^and  Entrance-Hall  is  Hie  pkee  which  stamps  Camae  as 
w6  first  ^ohitectural  remain  in  the  world.  Ammon  had  indeed 
« i&aginficent  teiaple  £or  his  worship.  The  varied  sl^le  of  Iha 
^'^^BfflQB  is  interesting ;  some  are  as  old  as  Joseph^a  time.    On  the 
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Of  the  former,  dedicated  to  Kneph  by  the 
CsBsars,  the  beautiful  portico  only  remains;  fresh 
Thebes,  we  little  expected  to  view  it  widi  the  admirat 
it  excited.    The  features  are  so  grand,  and  the  gene 
effect  so  sublime,  that  one  almost  forgets  the  mode 
mud  walls  which  divide  it  into  two  unequal  parts, 
intercept  the  light  so  much  that  we  looked  in  vain 

iBflt  propylon  towards  Luxor  are  the  torsos  of  two  lonely 
perhaps  twentj-five  or  tlurty  feet  high ;  they  are  much  m 
and  have  no  heads,  hut  what  remains  of  their  sculpture  and  cool 
is  heautifullj  graceful,  and  yet  in  the  Eg3rptian  style,  arms  close 
the  sides,  and  left  foot  advanced.  The  priests  seem  to  have  empi 
real  master  geniuses,  hut  to  have  confined  them  to  certain  fixed  f( 
at  least  in  the  human  figure ;  for  where  they  are  freed  firom 
shackles,  as  in  the  animals  in  the  phonetic  hieroglyphics, 
can  surpass  the  execution  of  the  drawing,  as  well  as  the 
Hundreds  of  sphinxes,  statues,  and  figures  of  all  sorts,  are  lying 
this  grand  approach.  One  sphinx,  in  particular,  made  a  great  ii^ 
pression  on  me ;  they  say  all  sphinxes  are  male,  hut  the  stares 
a  really  sweet,  pretty  gal^  could  not  he  mistaken ;  and  thougb  to 
nose,  part  of  her  mouth,  and  chin  were  gone,  yet  one  hardly  mM 
them,  what  remained  was  so  pretty  and  elegant.  One  pitied  the  potf 
thing  heing  tacked  to  such  an  uncouth  body  as  that  of  a  sphinx,  tfi 
obliged  to  sit  in  line  vidth  a  hundred  uninteresting  fellows  lor  evert 
as  it  were  fascinated  dovni  by  the  wand  of  some  ancient  magician. 
"  Off  Luxor.  We  have  revisited  the  temple  here,  and  walked* 
hx  as  Camac,  which  is  certainly  the  most  stupendous  thing  con- 
ceivable. Everything  else  sinks  into  perfect  insignificance  io  H^ 
comparison.  But  we  could  only  give  a  hurried  glance  before  ^ 
sun  set.  We  revisited  the  crowds  of  sphinxes  and  broken  stataes 
on  the  grand  southern  approach.^^There  is  a  great  deal  that  a 
uncouth  and  unskilful,  the  efiect  of  which  is  only  to  he  estimated  Ijy 
their  situation  as  parts  of  a  grand  whole,  and  the  constrained  stiffijess 
of  which  must  be  explained  and  excused  by  the  despotic  inflnenceof 
form  and  custom  in  religious  matters,  studiously  inculcated  soi 
preserved  by  the  priests ;  but  there  are  among  them  fbrms  of  eternal 
beauty,  such  as  remain  henceforth  part  and  parcel  of  one*s  mind— 
pure  and  clear  as  truth — no  mystery,  no  mere  symbol  of  mystical 
priestcraft,  but  a  bright  embodying  of  the  soul,  of  genius,  which 
speaks  from  mind  to  mind  at  the  interval  of  three  thousand  yean " 
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zodiacs  sculptuied  on  the  ceiling  between  the  walls 
d  the  last  row  of  pillars  at  each  extremity.  Nothing 
ould  offend  ihe  critical  eye,  were  the  capitals  more 
brm ;  they  are  yariations  of  the  lotus-leaf,  and  all 
dividuallybeaatifiil;  the  sculptores  and  hieroglyphics 
veal  the  decadence  of  Egyptian  architecture,  but,  on 
e  otlier  hand,  the  colnmns  are  of  juster  proportions 
d  more  regular  distribution  than  any  we  hare  yet 

^  The  temple  of  Edfou  (delightful  was  our  walk  to  it^ 

I  *  "  The  pillan,  twenty-four  in  number,  are  magnifioent  They 
|SB  straighter  and  more  classical-looking  than  any  we  hare  yet  aeen, 
jpmehow  or  other  reminding  one  of  the  Pantheon  at  Borne,  one 
ivdly  knows  why;  for,  except  the  absence  of  the  nsoal  enovmoai' 
ell  of  the  pillars,  they  retain  all  the  charactBriatiGa  of  the 
style,  and  are,  to  my  mind,  the  most  beantifal  we  have  yet 

,  as  well  from  their  regolarity  and  beautifnl  proportions,  as  fiom 

mi^estlc  elegance  of  the  capitals,  so  different  firom  anything 
tGrecian!  But  nothing  could  be  finer;  though  these  pillars  be  pon- 
pllerous^  they  are  by  no  means  heavy;  there  is  nothing  which  offends 

eye,  all  is  in  character  and  keeping.  The  fact  of  being  reminded 
the  Pantheon,  however  inexplicable,  makes  me  feel  certain  that 

same  mind  which  gave  birth  to  the  one  style  had  influence  in  the 
^formation  of  the  other.  People  derive  Grecian  architecture  from 
'  tbe  Egyptian,  and  there  is  no  doubt  they  drew  much  of  their  science 
and  wisdom  from  this  country;  but  that  the  Egjrptian  is  the  ooane 
•rough  attempt  of  beginners  at  an  art  afterwards  improved  and 
brought  to  perfection  in  Greece,  is  too  much  to  say ;  for  two  dif- 
ferent lines  have  been  pursued,  and  superlative  excellence  has  been 
reached  in  both,  as  this  portico  at  Esneh  proves.  If  we  look  solely 
to  Egypt  for  the  origin  of  Grecian  architecture,  we  may  easily  talk 
Off  cutting  down  and  paring  away,  and  thus  this  style  of  Esneh,  of 
the  largest  pillars  at  Camac,  Luxor,  &c.,  vnll  merge  into  the  Corin- 
thian, and  the  other  style  used  here  into  the  Doric ;  but  it  appears 
to  me  absurd  to  slice  off,  for  the  sake  of  argument  or  supporting  a 
theory,  the  most  essential  and  peculiar  features  of  a  particidar  sfyle. 
Why,  one  might  pare  every  upright  thing  in  the  world  down  to  the 
Doric,  as  it  is  the  simplest  of  all — may  we  not  for  this  very  reason 
suppose  that  it  is  the  earliest,  or,  at  least,  original?**— -ilfr.  Bamtay't 
Jaumah 

I — ^-"^ 
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1ihF0Ugli  fields  of  ihebeftotifal  oastor^  pfaoity  €xf  ocFtanail 
iBdian  com  raBding  in  the  fare^e,  and  gco^ves  of 
trees^)  is  quite  perfect — ^not  a  stone  cbsplaoed,  and 
Arab  iriBage  is  built  on  Idie  lool    ijid  mo  wonder 
was  built  oidj  ytestevdajf •    AaiAqxntyy  m  oiir  enlarj 
ideas^  ends  wifli  lihe  xeign  of  Barneses  iske   Fifdi, 
eonteayporarj  of   Hector  and  Achilles*    We  had 
liearty  lao^  the  otibcr  day  at  tbe  expremkmL  ^  fiEtupe»| 
dous  antiquity^  being  applied  to  a  pitifiil  infaxu^ 
«ine  hundred  years.    The  -pTefpfts^  drcoDOs,  er 
portico^  and  cella,  are  richly  ornamented  with  sculpturi 
and  hieroglyphics ;  but  it  is  the  general  effect,  the  dia-j 
tribution^  the  propoitions  of  this  temple,^  its  perfe 
state  iji  preservatioii,  and  Ae  grandeur  of  its  cnitli: 
that  render  it  so  interesting;  the  details  are  of  inferi 
execution.     The  court  is  choted  with  Arab  huts,  an4*i 
bfan  the  top  of  the  propylon  you  have  a  curious  view 
•of  the  town  beneath,  like.an  ^otoomous  honeycomb^  mul  i 
cells,  tar  the  most  potrt  roofless,  willi  a  single  winaiet  |, 
towering  above  them — our  Reis  had  gone  there  to* 
piay  *  [ 

•  ('Ed&u,  Jan.  d.  The  M5b  w«re  lobkii^  very  besntifU ;  ftb» 
4^rteBi!  of  indgflftion  k  earned  ott  to  an  iiBunense  aacleot  hen,  itis 
ever^jihiDg;  at  enatj  abxat  dktuice^  one  aees  the  water  raised  firan 
4he  }*(])&  by  men,  who  hand  it  up  in  backets  one  to  another,  i^ 
Htile  tanks,  till  it  reaches  the  tqp,  whea  it  runs  down  the  ehamisb 
ibrmed  for  it.  There  is  one  great  chaanel  which.  brancheB  off  inifi 
smaUer  ones,  and  these  again  into  smaHer,  till  at  last  it  entexs  the 
small  fields  or  plots,  generally  about  ten  feet  square,  where  it  qveads 
«nd  remains,  each  little  plot  beiDg  enclosed  by  xaiaed  bai^  on  whiii 
the  chaimels  run.;  when  one  plot  is  watered,  the  entxanoe  for  the 
water  is  dosed  with  a  lump  of  earth,  and  the  water  passes  a&  to  tbe 
next;  when  the  whole  ci  one  divinon  has  reeeived  ii»  share,  the  con* 
neadon  witii  the  gcand  passage  is  stopped,  and  so  on.  The  squaras 
ace  all  very  neatly  aiad  carefully  kept,  and,  in  fact,  in  tius  iirigatiiOB 
consists  the  whole  system  of  husbandry.  A  plough,  I  suppose^  u 
never  used ;  all  the  land  requires  is  a  rough  breaking  up  wi^  a  hoe 
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We  lUsw  some  oBtriolics  near  Esadiy  «ittien 
diey  are  nmnerofiB  m  the  Eastern  (ksevt ;  arocodiles,  too, 
in  abnndaiiee — WiBiam  fnrett  at  them  cometiiiiet ;  the 
yowag&DeBHeKmce  into  the  ivater  in  an  awfiil  fnghty  the 
old  ones  loeic  astemflfaed  at  our  impudence,  and  then 
sink  down  in&t  moEe  ivgard  to  Aeir  digintyy  but  still 
it  is  a  veiy  chmuy  opeiatkMi.  OftheoAiier  ^renomoas 
ereatnreB  bred  in  this  riYec,  as  sooKpiona,  water-SDaikca, 
ghercKR  luisiAapen  WMmoMy  amd  other  monBtnras  things, 
whieh/'  acoordii^  to  «ld  litbgow,  ^  ofkefli  annoj  the  in- 
bftbitatits  and  those  lAo  traffie  on  the  water,**  I  can  gite 
you  no  aecQ«nit. 

The  GcAoor  ol  die  watbes  waxed  dasker  and  daikcr 
ss  we  appToaehed  Ae  trt^pie ;  the  peasancs,  who  were 

for  wbeat — ^for  clover  not  even  that.    Indian  corn  is  now  ripe,  and 

its  Wvest  is  going  on.    Tt  h  sown  before  the  rise  of  the  KBe,  and  h 

ripe  soon  after  its  fall ;  and  it  is-tfaos  cideidMted  that  U mnit  Imt  hmm 

the  can  wlBsh  wib  not  smitttn  in  the  pbgaaa  o£  Egypt  hj  the  hail, 

ttit  waa  josispfontilng  abova  gr9und  when  ibe  dUker  ccBn,  which  k 

sowD  on  the  waters  retiring,  was  ripe  and  fit  for  the  harvest.    The 

same  system  seems  to  be  pursued  now  as  in  the  early  and  palmy  days 

of  this  country.    The  draevringB  on  tfc»  waBs  at  wane  of  the  tomha 

^s^  all  the  frocenai  of  husfaindiy and  otherdaly  oocofotiofii— 

^  aHqsons  in.  the  Bible  might  have  been  made  as  to  what  happens 

^  the  prtsent  day,  so  much  the  same  has  everything  remained.    It 

K  called  4he  country  which  thou  wateredst  with  thy  foot,'  and  it  is 

so  now— *flie  people  use  their  mdted  feet  for  stoppnig  iSkeir  wsler- 

<iWmelB,  wheal  required.    A  very  heontifol  plant,  wfaidi  we  saw  a 

good  deal  of  to-day  in  the  fifeldo,  is  the  castor-oii  tree — I  never  saw 

such  &  diveraity  of  appearances  oa  one  plant  at  the  same  time ;  two 

totally  different  flowers  on  the  same  st^,  one  red,  the  other  white, 

^i^ies,  bnds,  and  fhdt  sometiiing  like  hotse-cfaeimzts,  but  more 

^^cste— ^  young  leoines  sLso  were  of  a  deep  purple,  the  old  ones 

^^  green.'' — ^2  Feb.  Edfou.  Sinee  we  were  here  last,  the  i^pear- 

<uice  of  the  country  is  very  much  altered.    The  forests  of  Indian 

<^oni  axe  cut  down,  and  Ihe  stubble  is  a  poor  substitute,  especially 

^k«n  the  sun  is  so  hot  as  to-day ;  the  wheat  has  grown  to  eight  inehes 

|^&foot,in  three  weeks;  the  eotton  plants  hare  withered,  and  Iha 

*'%8tiaQ  has  sttesed  its  charaotes."— Afr.  Mamaay's  JowmoL 
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plying  the  shadoof y  or  pole-and-bucket  water-engme, 
where  we  landed  at  Edfou,  were  nearly  black,  and 
naked  above  and  below  the  waist — ^the  children  quite  so. 

The  Tale  of  Egypt  appears  to  end  in  a  cnl-de-sac  as 
you  approach  Essouan,  old  Syene,its  southern boundaay 
since  the  days  of  the  prophets,  and,  indeed,  from  time 
immemorial ;  for  though  many  of  the  Pharaohs  extended 
their  sway  over  Ethiopia,  the  two  countries  remained 
always  politically,  as  they  are  geographically,  distinct 
We  reached  Essouan,  one  of  the  most  beautifal  spots 
in  Egypt,  on  the  10th  of  January,  mooring  on  tk 
eastern  bank  near  the  enormous  granite  rocks  on  whicli 
the  ancient  Syene  stood ;  a  Saracenic  succeeded  to  tlie 
Egyptian  town,  but  was  visited  so  severely  by  the  plaguy 
four  hundred  years  ago,  that  the  survivors  deserted  it\ 
the  ruins  at  a  distance  strikingly  resemble  an  old  Euro- 
pean town  of  the  middle  ages.  ('*) 

Opposite  Essouan  is  "  the  Isle  of  Flowers,''  ancient 
Elephantine,  the  dwelling,  according  to  Herodotus,  of 
the  Ichthyophagi,  or  fish-eaters,  whom  Cambyses  sent 
as  his  ambassadors  to  the  Ethiopians — ^those  ^  blame- 
less Ethiopians"  eulogized  by  Homer,  whose  country, 
according  to  the  fether  of  song,  the  gods  visited  an- 
nually, and  who  appear  to  be  the  Yadavas  or  Yatus  of 
Hindoo  story,  a  primitive  and  sacred  race,  which,  emi' 
grating  from  the  east  in  the  infEincy  of  time,  established 
themselves,  under  their  monarch,  Yatupa,  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Yatupeya — the  Ethiopia  and  Ethiops  of  tie 
Greeks,  who,  designating  these  as  the  Western,  refer  to 
their  brethren  who  remained  near  the  Itidus,  as  the 
Eastern  Ethiopians,  describing  the  whole  nation  as  "a 
two-fold  people,  who  lie  extended  in  a  long  tract  fro^ 
the  rising  to  the  setting  sun" — Cushites,  I  conceive,  ^ 
of  them,  and  whose  original  settlement  must  surely  have 
been  Khusistan,  Susiana,  or  Cush,  between  the  Tigns 
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and  Persia.  But  I  shall  weary  you. — Elephantiiie ! 
this  was  really  mythic  land !  We  crossed  to  the  lorely 
island,  and^  walking  to  the  rocky  southern  extremity, 
saw  the  Nile,  no  longer  pent  in  as  below  Syene,  but 
expanded  a  bright  broad  lake  before  us,  studded  with 
islets  of  granite,  polished  and  glittering  in  the  sun* 
Hence  to  the  northern  extremity,  through  fields  of  the 
lichest  verdure,  irrigated  by  innumerable  little  canals, 
about  a  foot  wide,  of  banked  earth,  supplied  by  Persian 
ivheels  with  the  precious  water  of  the  Nile — and  groves 
of  date-trees,  that  draw  their  nutriment  seemingly  from 
tke  very  sand  of  the  desert,  whispering  in  reply  to  them. 
These  little  canals  (opened  or  shut  by  the  foot)  connect 
mj  associations  with  the  Egypt  of  Scripture,  **  where 
thou  sowedst  thy  grain,  and  wateredst  it  with  thy  foot,** 
as  God  described  it  to  the  Israelites  in  contrast  to 
Palestine,  ^  the  land  of  hills  and  vaUeys,  drinking 
^ater  of  the  rain  of  heaven,''  more  vividl^  than  aU 
the  temples  and  pyramids.  They  are  often  alluded 
to  in  Scripture,  particularly  in  that  most  beautiful 
proverb  of  Solomon,  true  indeed  of  every  man,  "  the 
heart  of  the  king  is  like  the  canals  of  waters  in  the 
hand  of  Jehovah;  whithersoever  it  pleaseth  him,  he 
inclineth  it"  Here,  as  elsewhere,  from  ignorance  of 
Eastern  scenery  and  manners,  our  translators,  admira- 
ble as  their  version  is  for  all  practical  purposes,  have 
failed  in  expressing  the  minute  poetical  beauty  of  the 
original  imagery.  These  little  aqueducts  are  more 
refreshing  to  the  eye  than  it  is  possible  to  conceive  in 
your  frigid  zone. 

The  temples  that,  till  of  late  years,  adorned  Elephan- 
tine, have  all  been  levelled  with  the  ground;  two  or 
diree  square  pillars,  some  vestiges  of  what  is  called  the 
Nilometer,  and  a  solitary  statue  seated  among  the  ruins, 
M  the  only  remains.    But  old  remembrances  and  the 
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perenzdal  yesdure  of  iittfciire  sue  eiSSl  i^ibugh  to  Ttwka 
it  a  litda  paradise  £or  tJbe  imagiiiatiaxL  BSeze  was  tiv 
limit  of  HerodotttB^s  Egyptiaoi  tniTtdfi;  the  geogia^iei 
Eratoathaes  (I  honour  }m  memmy)  pjsibBblj  ofiea 
sooateied  aloiig  ihe  shore ;  I  h&ye  too  Etde  love  &r 
Juvenal  to  led  much  interest  in  tbe  TemeBfehcanoe  that 
ke  was  banished  to  Sjeae — Ins  spidi  -was  ^tde  aidn  to 
sufih  a  seene  as  this. 

How  &r  the  oaiacacte.  Next  laomiTig,.  (the  lltii,) 
soon  afiber  breaJk£iksty  the  ijeis,  or  pilot  of  iSxe  estancts, 
made  his  aj^earance^  and,  a£ber  pipes  and  coffee,  as- 
noimeed  that,  till  the  -wind  spamg  np,  it  wa»  nselett 
aUixiiang^  J^olus  had  oonpassiQn  on  n%  aod  sent  a 
hijeeae  so  faronrable  that  ^wifhiiL  half  an  hsmxrwe  weie 
mkler  Mii,  a  pn^et  h»TiBg  p«mcmdy  bee.  «&«ed  1? 
by  the  reds  and  coew  for  our  sa&i  passage. 

Bidding,  adieu  to  Elephaafitine,  the  boseze  casded  ns 
gently  along  between  the  Uaek  granite  isrletB  mentioaei 
aboFO,  of  the  mosl  singular  idrms^  many  of  them  seulp* 
tuned  m&i  faieroglyphies — ^iheir  polished  e(%es  glitter- 
ing in  the  sun ;  a  seene  sdbrangely  beantafal,  almost  too 
wild  for  brauity.  A  hawl^  natore's  seulj^xore  in  lii» 
liying  rock,  iqiringing  up  propidoasly  on  the  left  from 
flie  brow  of  the  eastecn  erags,  seemed  to  inidte  ns  to 
the  sacred  ide  ef  Philae,  and  angiir  a  prosperous  ascend 
of  the  intermediate  catacacts.  The  wind  freshened,  and, 
ere.  long,  tibe  lovely  isle  of  Shehayl  stole  into  sight  and 
ffitfced  past  like  a  dream,  its  pahn-trees  waving  in  the 
breeze,  ajid  childiren  sporting  under  them,  naked  as  on 
the  day  they  were  bom ;  an  Isle  of  the  Blest  it  seemed— 
one  of  those  happy  islands  wheise  poets  tell  us  the 
shades  of  heroes  of  old  wander,  under  whkpeiiBg 
groves,  in  sweet  converse,  placid  and  at  Test  after  the 
turmoils  of  life — aptly  figured  by  the  black  roeira  1^^ 
hemnnng  in  the  noble  river^  gave  so  awM  a  eharacter 
to  the  surrounding  scenery.   And  yet  this  little  isle  had 
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fflme  stiH  moBo  ezdted  inhalnteBiB;  Sad  and  Anald) 
the  Jmie  aial  Vesia  of  Egyptian  mjAtAogy,  aad  Kneph^ 
Ae  Bfimt  of  llie  uui^Fcme,  <Ui|^tted  in  its  bovero,  and 
hoBoitred  it  wkii  Aeirpixitectkm;  aad  kiesoglyphieal 
taMetf^  anterior  to  dw  liirdi  of  Cecrap^  attest  its  earljr 
sanctiiy.  The  whole  Tallej,  indeed^  of  Ao  Nile,  be- 
tween Elei^aniane  and  Fhile,  was  ^luify  ground^  to 
(faeEg^pfiaata  and  EthaofHana* 

The  seen0cy  BOW  exdiangea  its  dtflragter  of  ningled 
beautf  and  totror  far  that  of  wmniiigied  graadenr;. 
aot  that  die  roefai  are  paztaodady  lofty,  hat  SaMtor 
aever  (faeamed  of  snoh  steange  umatiual  eonJmiatiaiis 
^sometanes  Aoodng  into  oraR^  pjanades,  oftenpiled 
(me  om  anoiii^^  ficgidaiiy  yid  metihodioallj,  as  if  in 
mock^  of  human  aiwhitectDre,  or  wildly  and  co»- 
fasedly  heaped  liiaa  the  fall  of  a  Toloano  dbower — ^all 
{^oom — ^sdievedonljbjtiie  yellow  sands  that  lie  drifted, 
file  siiow«wrealli%  on  the  iauoe  of  the  western  shore — if 
ii»t  can  be  stalled  ii»Uef  which  caxxieB  die  imaginaiion 
beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  Tisihie  des<dfl£an  to  the 
illimitaUe  waste  <tf  the  draert,  wheoe  efea  Fancy's 
visg  moot  aSmk  exhaustedl  The  sua,  gjowing  in  a 
eioiidiefis  fSty^  iraKnindfid  us  of  ear  approadbi  to  the 
tropies,.  while  Fatbo'  Nile,  flowing  swifiar  and  swifter 
as  we  drew  near  eaeh  saecoBBhFe  xBf)]d,  daslring  and 
foaiaiag  over  the  islets,  and  oft«a  there  most  turbaleat 
where  we  were  to  fMiee  oar  passage,  seened  to  bar  ail 
feithei  piKigfeBS  towards  his  andisco^iend^  source. 
But  his  opposition,  £ke  that  dF  die  Tisk>nary  waters  of 
&it7  leipends,  Ysnishad  befiwse  tho  steady  bieese  of 
resoliitn»iL;.  he  oiBared  a  more  JJonaidaWe  faaxxkr  in 
ancient  itimes^  if  we  ma^  bdieve  the  fledonsof  the  poets. 
The  idcabs,  who  met  ns  by  appointesent  at  the  first 
lapid,  ymie  of  Utde  nse;  the  breeze  earned  us  up 
steadily  and  beantiftilly,  and  wie  sailed  on  again  for  a 
while  in  smooth  water;  but  the  river  recovered  itf 
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Telooitjr  as  we  approached  the  second  and  more  fot 
midable  rapid,  wmding  our  way  between  the  littli 
glitteruig  islets,  constantly  expecting  to  fall  foul 
&em,  but  escaping  always  by  an  inch  or  two,  thanks 
the  counter-eddies,  shifting  our  broad  lateen  sail  eve 
moment,  as  we  changed  our  position  in  regard  to  thi 
wind — the  white-bearded  reis,  meanwhile,  conspicuoi 
from  afar  in  his  brilliant  robes  of  red  and  blue,  wii 
variegated  turban  and  cane  of  office,  gesticulating  an 
shouting  from  the  rocks — ^the  sons  of  Shem,  Ham,  ani 
Japhet,  yelling  the  languages  of  Europe,  Asia,  aii< 
Africa  around  us— our  last  detachment  of  Arabs  ani 
Nubians  watching  us  from  the  opposite  shore^  or,  clin. 
ing  to  a  log  of  wood,  fling^jig  themselves  fearlessly  ini 
the  very  jaws  of  the  cataracts,  swept  down  like  lightning 
soon  to  reappear  at  our  yesseFs  side,  like  mahogan; 
and  ebony  statues,  with  a  request  for  ^^bagshish,"  a 
present,  viz.  in  guerdon  of  their  intrepidity, — ^altogether 
it  was  a  strange,  a  savage  scene,  worth  coming  all  the 
way  from  England  to  witness. 

Here,  at  the  second  rapid,  the  Nile  appears  com- 
pletely closed  in  by  the  rocks;  it  was  at  first  sight 
difficult  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  threading  our  way 
between,  or  penetrating  beyond  them.  After  one  fruit- 
less attempt,  we  succeeded  in  crossing  to  the  opposite 
rocks,  where  the  natives  attaching  a  large  and  strong 
rope  of  twisted  palm-fibres,  we  commenced  our  ascent, 
with  the  chorused  song  of  "  Haylee  sa !"  "  God  help  !'*  By 
dint  of  pulling  and  poling,  in  which  we  all  lent  a  hand, 
we  got  up  famously — ^to  our  wonder,  looking  back — ^for 
the  rapid  we  had  surmounted  is  by  fax  the  most  difficult 
of  ascent,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  channel  where 
alone  it  is  practicable.  Then  we  had  smooth  sailing 
for  a  while,  the  reis,  in  his  ample  robes,  heading  our 
oortdge  on  the  eastern  shore,  at  least  seventy  or  eighty 
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Den  and  boys,  efficient  and  inefficient^  foIlo\ring  in  his 
ear,  laughing  and  skipping,  pelting  each  other  with 
and,  and  flourishing  their  long  dirks,  half  in  earnest, 
lalf  in  plaj,  till  we  arriyed  at  the  third  and  principal 
apid,  where  the  Nile,  collecting  all  his  waters,  rashes 
xmn  in  one  broad  sheet,  smooth  as  a  mirror,  and  fleet 
8  an  arrow;  but  we  mounted  it  with  little  difficulty, 
liere  being  no  rocks  to  defile  through ;  pull,  pull,  pully 
teady  and  unrelaxing,  and  the  cataracts  were  past. 
Ve  detached  the  rope,  unfurled  the  sail,  (it  had  been 
iseless  since  our  arrival  at  the  second  rapid,)  and  glided 
lently  oyer  the  calm  waters  till,  the  rocks  opening,  the 
acred  island  of  Philae  and  it»  noble  temple  stood  forth 
0  greet  us,  like  the  casde  of  i$ome  ancient  Dive  among 
ke  rocks  of  Ginnistan*  High  on  the  eastern  bank 
tands  a  beautiful  columnar  edifice,  supposed  by  some 
0  have  been  once  shown  as  die  tomb  of  Osiris,  but 
tfled,  in  the  traditions  of  the  country,  the  Bed  of 
%araoh;  there  we  moored,  and,  quitting  the  boat,  pre- 
ceded to  explore  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in 
be  whole  valley  of  the  Nile, 

Isis,  her  husband  Osiris,  and  their  son  Horus,  were 
ke  triad  worshipped  at  Philae.  The  sacred  isle  is  only 
kree  or  four  hundred  yards  in  length,  but  it  was  covered 
nth  shrines  and  colonnades ;  Mnged  with  a  few  date- 
Kes,  the  interior  is  now  a  mass  of  ruins ;  Nubian  huts 
i&^e  succeeded  Ethiopian  temples,  and  both  are  de- 
terted. 

The  Temple  of  Isis  is  the  principal  ruin.  An  irre- 
SOlat  colonnade,  of  which  the  western  range,  built  up 
>erpendiciilarly  jfrom  the  river,  is  covered  with  hiero- 
SVphics  and  sculptures,  while  the  eastern  seems  never 
to  have  been  completed — ^irregular,  inasmuch  as  sym- 
ttietry,  a  charm  to  which  the  Egyptians  seem  to  have 
k^^n  little  sensible,  was  here  necessarily  sacrificed  to 
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tlie  limited  spaee  tft»  srehiteGt  bad  to  wotk 
Iead»  from  tiie  sovtiiem  aloog  the  western  bank  to 
propjlon,  or  pyramidal  towers  of  entrance,  anukrl 
diose  at  Edfoa,  but  on  a  smaUer  scale,  mad  oov( 
wiA  colossal  soalptmies  of  iiw  moon-cxowned  Isisy 
bawk-beaded  deity,  and  a  g^antic  tmiiiei  abooli 
inffict  the  fatal  stroke  on  Hartf  wretches^  whom  he 
by  the  bair  of  their  bead,  back  to  back,  reniaMlBig 
at  first  of  the  many-beaded,  maiqr-banded  moBstenl 
Indian  mythology.    These  figures  aite  repeated,  as 
as  the  smaller  row  of  deities  above  liiem,  on  tibe 
propybm,  which  you  reach  tfarongh  an  ineguilar 
or  court,  snrronnded  by  columns  eoveved  wkk  mvipi 
and  bieroglyj^iies ;  not  only  are  all  the  eaqpitalft 
ent,  but  those  on  the  left  are  sonnecmted  by  squl 
tablets  with  masks  of  Isis — die  same  sweet  and 
fnl  expression  that  cbi^ aelerises  all  her  portndl 
baps  suggested  by  Ae  beauti&d  placnet  yridi  irtiieh 
was  identified.     The  second  pxopjion  ushers  yoa  ii 
by  far  the  finest  part  of  the  temple — a  nobie  and 
beautifiil  portico,  supported  on  three  sides  by  I( 
columns,  sculptured  with  hseroglyplnosy  and 
azure  and  yellow.     The  walls,  ceiliiig,  &e» 
beautifiilly  ornamented,  the  winged  orb  fonomg 
principal  device ;  tins  is  sculptured  over  die  entraacei 
almost  every  temple  in  Egypt  and  Nubia — ^bowlike 
idea  of  '^  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arising  with  hei 
on  his  wings!" 

We  explored  aU  the  ceBs  with  torehes,  but  loofa 
in  vain  for  the  sculptured  bawk  that  travelers 
tion.  I  was  partictdaily  anxious  to  find  it  Dr. 
son  supposes  it  was  venerated  at  Philse  befinre 
Isis,  and  Horns  supplanted  its  worship.     If  so, 
cannot  but  suspect  that  the  trae  Ch>d  was  woi 
here  befoie  the  rise,  as  He  undoubteifi^  was  arfter 
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iB,  of  psgomma,  ytbat  tbe  templet  of  Phil®,  Edfiov^ 
nhebea^  and  m»Jkj  othen^  were  dedicaled  to  the 
famour. 

''The  Ood,'*  MyB  liie  iwhiawlial  ZoroMtei^  in  hit 
loble  eanmesation  of  ike  AlwHghity*s  attributes,  ^  it 
ircpiea&Hted  at)  lumng  a  liswk^t  lietd;  He  it  ibe 
ih^  Inoocnipiililey  Btemel,  UnsBade,  Indi?iuble^ 
tost  mlEke  ereTTthing^  the  Autbor  of  all  good,  the 
HTisett  of  &e  ^rite;'  ke.  ''Hcore;'  obterret  Dr.  Hale% 
*we  liaFe.peiiit|i6  the  firtt  inttanoe  oa  xeeerd  of  tyia* 
Mical  Tej^ffetentatioii  blended  lodi  pare  fymtntl 
ieseitptioii,  and  in  this  lespeot  it  it  highly  curiout^  at 
hnndnag^  perhaps^  the  earliett  tpeeimea  of  thote 
BKtmal  bex;o^yphic8  attributed  to  llie  Deitj  to  eo- 
ptoady  in  £gyp^  stiU  to  be  found  on  Hkeix  ancieat 
nomnoembs,  and  which,  when  the  leoon^^  or  ay  tlietl 
iBfiftmng  came  to  be  lost,  in  procett  of  taae  pcodnoed 
^  thai  mritifariout  polytheitm,  which  eomipted  th^ 
psmithre  theology  of  tbe  Egyptians,  Ludiant^  Greeikti 
ind  Romana.'* 

'  £g7pt  was    first   peopled  ftom  Ethiopia;  to  the 

Ethiopians — who    considered    themaelTes,   says   the 

frre^  hUtcnita  Diodoms  Sienlat,  the  most  tneiant  <^ 

vtankbid — ^the  £gyptians  looked  as  the  parents  of  thdr 

religion.;  and  Phite  was  held  equalfy  saored  by  both 

<ttii(ms.    Here,  Aen,  probably,  wat  the  seat  of  the 

primeval  Egyptian  wonfaip,  established  by  Misr  and 

^&  sofieessorsy  the  dnldren  of  Ham — a  race,  with  the 

fixeeptioa  of  the   Oanaanilefl^    neitiher   Uested   nor 

^^&ed  by  their  patriarch  Noah — who  are  mentjcjaed 

^"^^x»ai  iioto>bttion  in  the  earliest  aeriptuxal  veoasds, 

^^t^ho^  donbdess,  retained  i&t  some  gen^raticms  the 

^led|^,  and  mainta^ed  the  worship,  of  the  torn 

^^ia^ypt  ffnj  Ethiopia^  as  their  k^^«mnft-n  of  the 

•file  of  Canaan  did  at  Salem  in  Syria.    Originally,  I 

I  2 
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conceiye,  familiarized  to  Egyptian  as  well  as  Pente 
imagination  by  tiie  symbol  of  the  hawk's  head,  M 
omnivision  of  the  Deity  was  probably  thus  representel 
by  the  Egjrptians  in  hieroglyphical  scnlptore ;  and  id 
spiritual  meaning  being,  in  lapse  of  time,  forgotten,  ii 
this  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  <^  the  creature  came  1o 
be  worshipped  more  than  the  Creator,  who  is  aboie 
all,  God  blessed  for  ever/'  Philae,  then,  losing  its 
real  sanctity  as  the  Salem  of  the  Land  of  Gush  and 
Ham,  retained,  I  conceive,  its  celebrily  as  the  seat  of 
idolatry;  the  hawk  continuing  the  chief  object  of  wor* 
ship,  till  that  of  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horus  supplanted 
and,  in  part,  became  blended  with  it ;  the  name  of  ^ 
Almighty,  in  feust,  supplanting  his  attnbvtei  for  Osxn^ 
as  Dr.  Hales  elsewhere  observes,  is  evidently  a  cor- 
ruption of  lahjoh  SthoTj  or  Jehovah  the  Black,  the 
** black-clouded  Jove"  of  Homer.  Nor  is  the  character 
of  Osiris,  as  the  good  principle  and  judge  of  the  dead, 
unlike  that  of  the  Deity;  his  identification,  moreoTer, 
with  Bacchus,  the  giver  of  the  vine,  (Iswara  in  India,) 
is  another  proof  of  his  identity  in  name  with  the  giver 
of  all  good  things  ^^and  firuitlEul  seasons^  filling  our 
hearts  with  food  and  gladness" — for  lacGhu^,  the  Greek 
form  of  the  name  of  Bacchus,  is  simply  the  guttural 
pronunciation  of  lahoh,  with  the  Greek  terminatioii; 
and  the  mystic  fan  of  Bacchus,  represented  in  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  of  Geres,  (Isis,) — introduced 
originally,  says  Herodotus,  from  Egypt,  strikingly 
resembles  that  in  the  hand  of  the  Son  of  Man,  with 
which  he  is  to  purge  his  threshing-floor. 

Here  are  theories  for  you,  dear  mother! — "guesses 
at  truth''  rather;  I  would  not  have  troubled  you  with 
them,  only  they  will  tend  to  explain  a  little  poem 
which  I  endose  you,  begun  while  we  were  passmg  the 
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[Urtaractft,  and  fiiushed  afterwards  in  Nubia.*    I  should 
pmise^  howeyer,  that  I  have  no  autbority*  for  making 
Pt  Thomas  visit  Ethiopia  on  his  way  to  India. 
I  Que  guess  more — ^was  not  the  eagle  of  Zeus,  the 
(tomau  Ju-pater,  or  Father  Jove — ^the  same  emUem, 

«  THE  ASCENT  OF  THE  CATARACTa 

The  akj  is  clear,  not  a  cload  in  heaven. 
And  blithely  swells  the  sail, 
I  While  mjiiad  islet  rocks  between 

We  skim  before  the  gale — 
lake  a  black  swan  each  on  a  still  ]ake*s  breaitt 
'  BBacefolly  cradled  in  noontiide  rest 

The  Cataract*s  roar  !-~aronnd  their  chief^ 
'  Each  to  the  Grod  of  Ishmael  bending, 

The  inrbaned  crew  approve  his  prayer, 

Their  lives  to  Allah's  will  commending ; 
A  prayer  of  much  simplicity— 
And  we  too,  Lord  I  we  trust  in  Thee  I 

Sjene's  rocks  are  &r  behind, 

And  thy  green  banks,  sweet  Ide  of  Flowers  I 
And  thine,  Shehayl !  whose  children's  laugh 

fiings  merrily  through  the  date-tree  bowers, 
That  erst,  mysterious  rites  concealing, 
O'ershadowed  silent  Pharaohs  kneeling* 

And  yearly  to  the  triple  shrine— 

For  Ejieph*s  and  Sati*s  equal  smile 
With  Anuki's  was  courted  there — 

Dark-Tisaged  queens  from  Meroe*s  Isle, 
And  kings  from  farthest  Hadramaut, 
Bright  gems  and  Indian  incense  brought. 


The  Kile  I  the  Nile  I    I  hear  the  gathering 
(No  vision  now — ^no  dream  of  ieuicient  years !) 

Throned  on  his  rocks,  amid  the  watery  war, 
The  King  of  Floods,  old  Homer*s  Nile  appears! 

With  gentle  smile,  majestically  sweet, 
Cnrbing  tlie  billowy  steeds  that  vex  them  at  his  fiset 
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bonrowed  from  the  saxne  Egyptian  or  Pernan  mmK»k 
How  unlike  sto  eye,  closing,  aa  Pindar  beaatifal^ 
describes  ii>,  under  ike  lulling  influence  of  die  lyre,  M^ 
HIa  who  nerer  slumbets  or  sleepa!  | 

Inifiarestuig  as  is  die  temple  of  Isis^  and  nofala  Mi 


Not  so  when,  bursting  from  the  matron  breast 
Of  central  AMo,  veiled  from  eje  prelaiie^ 

Ten  thousand  fertile  etfewBOBy  with  fbaraj  crest, 
Bush  down  to  wsft  their  mmaoKh  to  ^be  mm  f 
Then  to  those  billowj  steeds  he  gives  thereiit, 

And^  toHdag  <mi  hki  eav  wfth  shnpfe  graee, 

Speeds^  like  the  fighti  <o*«r  ISigy^  thiwty  pter; 

The  HourSi  the  Seasons,  laugh  before  his  fyioe^ 
Fresh  as  the  new-born  sun,  rejoicing  in  his  race. 

Thus,  wheu  ^  Sua  of  Bighteonviefls,  his  w\gfr 
Of  healing  spread^  shall  rise  upon  our  woe^ 

The  Biver  of  Lifis,  from  heavenly'  Zioci*s  ufdagB^ 
Like  Nile  o*er  Egypt,  o*er  the  earth  shall  flow  :^- 
Desert  no  more,  Zahaa'a  sands  shali  gtoffv^' 

Witii.par^Q  ftowm* — whoro'er  the  flooda  eztiMM^ 
Knowledge  shall  bloooii  aad  Love  eathnmed  befew 

DweU^ift  all  hents ;  and  every  boug^  shaH  head: 
With  sacramentil  pledge  of  bkeoags  mAaat  eadl 

Then,  Fhilse !— (1^  <  ^^^  Bapida  pasl^ 
Like  wrath  supplanted  by  a  smUe, 

'Tween  opening  rocks  and  waters  clear 

That  murmur  music  to  the  ear, 
Steals  into  view  the  lovely  Isle) — 

Then,  Philae  I  then  shall  hymns  once  more, 

Besound  along  thy  templed  shore  I 

Shrine  of  old  SVdIii,  though  kMig  dajBieil 
To  Grod  and  man  tibou  still  art  dear, 

Eor  CusMte  kings  of  eariieat  time 
And  blamelesB  creed  have  wor8hipp*4 

Eve  blinded  man  the  aU-seeing  Ejre 

Degraded  to  idolatry. 


Itf 

I  gsagai  eAot,  die  aenlptmrm  aad  iMPtgl jpUM  »m 
Pa  vay  inferiag  rtyle.  The  loreljr  ncmdeseripfc  edsfiee 
f  tbe  mer-«de  jiemeA  ae  awok  «oce;  the  ejre 
illinglj  twoee  fiom  Hie  heevj  gEaadewr  end  nde 
nlptoie  oi  Ae  lergee,  ie  xepete  en  Ae  aiiy  gseoe  ead 
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xBBB  vMn  pole  xigjpc  wmpRfn ; 
1  He  noflvy^  jrjfMnwM,  snepea,  u  ttigHi^ 

AVMBDWi  Bp0B  VMV  TOtmy  Declf 

f  oroDottng  jinlg(BRBft8  fivn  on  fii^^ 
fSsmerilUBiiiwe  llhaft  Aook  tUr  iiiftaey.  f*) 

Isis  that  mom,  moon-creeted  dame, 
Sweet  TbSiaCB  bowers  forsook  for  ever; 

Her  shrine  thenceforflh  was  dumb,  kings  cne 
To  ask,  but  answer  gat  thej  nerer ! 

The  priests,  too,  fled^tbeir  time  was  o*er. 

And  votaries  sought  her  Isle  no  more. 


Years  dam*d«Dd  dM  tiU,  band  for  Io4 
"With  bdj^afe  and  sommj  beaH, 

With  serip>  and  rtba^and  gMladnK 
One  aofeasui 'Mw  •  ska  affeasad^ 
More  to  he  kwad  aa0med.h0  Umbk  ten^— 

The  children  zBrf»d  fiiein  thw  plai^» 
And  craved  hia  UeMiqgaa  be  went  hb  ^nagk 

W^  migfat  they  ask  it  f  he  was  one 
That  He  who  little  children  loved 

Had  breathed  his  Holy  Spirit  upon; 
And,  by  that  Spirit  inly  moved* 

He  €faen  sought  out  an  hnmble  pair 

That  dwelt  in  lonely  virtue  there. 

The  night  in  holy  oonTOrae  past, 

The  stnmger  went  his  waf  the  morvow, v 
Long,  long  remambaired,  nne&ced, 

His  woods  of  mingled  eheer  and  sorrow  t 
For  meek  and  moamfal  was  his  mieD», 
As  one  that  of  hunaelf  had  maoh  mistmatfid  bagni 
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unadorned  simplicily  of  the  smaller  rum.     Tbere 
not  a  hieroglyphic  on  it,  nor  anj  sculptare  except 
"Winged  globe  over  the  portal  by  which  it  was  entei 
from  the  temple ;  open  above  and  lateraUy,  and 
from  below^  it  is  beautiful  indeed.    No  roof  was  e\ 


Me  listB  not  to  recount  the  tale 

How,  through  that  pair  by  troth  enlightea'df 
To  hundreds,  o*er  each  Kubian  vale, 

The  sun  of  Gospel  gladness  brighten*d,  | 

And  Fhil9  heard  once  more  delighted 
Hymns  to  the  God  to  whom  her  youth  was  plighted. 

But  Persecution,  even  here, 

Sought  out  and  slew  them ;  writ  in  heaveot 
Their  names,  unread  in  human  story, 
Sbme  like  the  morning  stars  in  gloiy ; 

In  robes  of  whiteness,  £reely  given, 
Palms  in  their  hands,  the  victor  band 
Before  the  Lamb,  their  Saviour,  stand.  : 

Uncouth  inscriptions,  rudely  traced, 

A  sculptured  cross— mute  things  alone 
Beveal  where  erst  Acceptance  graced 

The  prayers  through  which  their  prize  was  won; 

And  Philse,  with  a  mother's  moan. 
Unmindful  of  their  happier  lot. 

Weeps  o*er  her  children  that  are  not  I 

■ 

Bise,  sweet  one,  rise !  and  dry  thy  tears ;  } 

A  brighter  day  is  dawning  o*er 
A  world  for  twice  three  thousand  years 

Trodden  down  of  man,  and  drenched  in  gore ; 

Thy  children  thou  shalt  see  once  more, 
Shalt  hear  their  voices  blend  united 
Iq  hymns  like  those  m  which  thy  youth  delighted  1 

Soon,  O  soon !  may  the  day-star  rise 

0*er  Egypt's  vale  and  Asshur*s  bowers, 
To  warn  the  nations,  unseal  their  eyes. 

And  guide  their  feet  to  Salem's  towers^ 
When  every  hand  shall  an  offering  bear. 
And  every  heart  be  a  House  of  Prayer  f 
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added  or  intended,  and  the  intercolumniationa  ore 
built  up  only  a  little  more  than  a  third  of  the  height; 
tbe  capitals  of  the  columns  are  leayes  of  the  date-tree. 
Several .  courses  of  stone,  intervening  between  the 
columns  and  the  cornice,  add  to  the  singular  effect^ 
^thout  diminishing  from  the  beautjr  of  this  dear  litde 
temple — as  our  sweet  Minnie  would  call  it  This 
caimot  surely  be  the  tomb  of  Osiris*— Ibe  Egyptian 
lowered  his  voice,  and  sunk  his  eye, 

^  And  pointed  upwards  as  to  God  in  beavani** 

when  he  swore  the  tremendous  oath,  ^By  Him  diat 
sleeps  in  Fhilae!"  Neither  edifice  is  older  than  the 
day  of  the  Ptolemies.  (**) 

The  sullen  roar  of  the  cataracts  was  our  music  for 
the  night. 

This  rocky  range  above  Syene  I  take  to  be  the 
Hemacuta  or  Golden  Mountains  of  the  Hindus,  *C^) 
who,  considering  the  course  of  the  Nile,  after  issuing 
from  the  Lake  of  the  Gods  imder  the  Southern  Mem, 
exactly  analogous  to  that  of  the  Ganges,  after  issuing 
from  Lake  Mansarowar  under  the  Northern — ^assert 
that  each  bursts  through  three  ranges  of  mountains, 
named  alike  in  both  countries  Himalaya,  Nishada, 
and  Hemacuta,  before  reaching  its  last  unfettered  flow 
towards  the  ocean.  Each  river  is  held  equally  sacred, 
as  well  as  the  points  of  junction  of  each  with  its  tribu- 
taries. Few  Indian  pilgrims,  however,  in  these  dege- 
nerate days,  visit  Egypt 

The  next  morning,  January  the  12th,  we  started  on 
our  voyage  into  the  Land  of  Gush,  gliding  smoothly 
along  between  rocky  hills  that  confine  the  fertilizing 
influence  of  the  Nile  to  a  very  narrow  strip  of  culti- 
vable ground,  often  encroached  upon  by  the  sands  of 
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Ae  deflerty  wMcih  lie  in  booad  sheet*  ott  the  western 
basik.  Tbe  scadieved  elionps^  however,  ot  dftlie  «i 
dknm  trees  (Thdban.  pt^Bn)  lend  a  pleasing  variety  Is 
seeneryv  iriberwiae  of  due  gloosaiest  chamm^Kfc.  Ones 
ddfl  eonaiKjr^wiLS  rich  and  hesBOilifal  sod  popuimn,  tiS 
SnijraytheBegestafliie  Saa^faea^sebsodoiiemefnsif 
nitii  a  laost  cmseaeKHHible  fit  «f  devotion,  detMnided  sff' 
k  to* fiMf^  his  pvajFVCs;  the  wt^bsm  dried mp- imtftdiMite^ 
the  mountains  took  fine^  snd  dts^  idkabitaats  ims 
roasted  to  death.  Brahma  and  Vii^um  descended  to  ;; 
expostulate^  niCh^  waA,  indfeed,  «en9ole,  ike  waluekf 
Surya — for  he  was  as  concerned  as  they  were  at  the 
fnifor^lnttate.  issue  of  his  zeal,  and  promised^  wi(&  deep 
eentritien,  to  amend  the-  misehief.  ^1t  i&-  I,*'  rcpKed 
Vishnu,  ^^  who  must  repair  it,  and  wlten:  I  shaS  remt  \ 
this  eoantry,  in  ^le  ^laaraeter  of  Crtshna,  to  destrojihe  ! 
demon  Sanch^asura,  the  land  shall  cool«  and  he  re-  | 
]^nished  wcth  plants*  and  aamiHds.  The  Tssee  of  FaUs  ' 
shall  tben  settle  here,  with  ^be  €u!f!3ftoe8as,'Ae  ITttTSiias, 
tJie  Biarbarfts,.  and  ether  mixed  tribes.^  AH  this  luts 
eome  to  pass^— Orifibna  has  been  ineamftted — die  demon 
Sancl^siiFar  destroyed — the  Palis  haye  aarrred  asd 
dsfNUPted^ — ihe  Yatanas,  or  laones,  are  fergott»n  eten 
in  Gmeee^  the  ^ullinia  Thule^  of  &m  WHnderngs— 
hmt  ¥isfanu's  pgromise  has  been  only  portiaUy  performed, 
md  ih»  effects  of  Surya's  descent  are  stili  -risible  in 
^  bhtefcened  and  scorebed  aspect  of  the  hiHs  (^ 
Nubia. 

We  now  enter  the  r^on  of  the  Berber  laantguage,  but 
the  children  were  as  familiar  with  the  ma^eal  word   I 
boffskwhy  as  ours  in  England  are  with  &e  kindred 
phrase  Christmas  i<?a?— which  Bishop  Heber  thinks  may    I 
haye  been  derived  from  it. 

We  visited  a  temple  at  Dabod — ^the  first  within  the 
tropie,  and  ooiotbar^  at  KaMbshe;  those  between  the 
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Gi^aaeiB  new  ior  the  moot  pact  built  bgr  the  Ptofemies 

and  Carams ;  maiqr  of  ihem  hare  been  left  unfinislied ; 

abey  eaa  hoast^  genendlj  wjwnnlring,  of  but  hw  seulp* 

tarns,  and  those  of  a  toj  wfiedor  azeeatkm.    The  a^ 

9£  Am^pains  hk  Egypt  me  that  of  die  deeademee  of  die 

ante;  loBf^  indeed,  betee iiie  Ftoleniea^diej had  fallen 

Ihibi  Aeabr  bigb  eatate  under  Oairei,  Seaae<i:i%  and  their 

nuaedtaie  neoeaaois ;  theea  vece  Homeis  then  in  the 

had,  i?1h»  eeleibnubed  the  waon  of  dioee  henoie  ptiueaa 

an  impeaisliaiile  stnne;   bait  yon  aee  few  faiatocieai 

MBiptaree  Idiec  liiaA  Raneaes  die  Filbk;  iSbe  national 

i^nnt.  haui  died  evt — seligiaM  had  annk  into  a  xncna 

ttpat  naoiteflBBH-efid  Ai^  daaceadanta  of  die  aiJiailn  idu 

scalptored  the  Memnonium  had  degfflaeratoi  into  mcni 

asftfaidogiiud  ci^jista^  eonatandj  ratefating-a  Pandieon 

afdeatieS)  whose  eieiy  attitade  was  paeaoribed  bj  lasr^-«* 

it  if  caaiy  woncferfol  duit  thej  oopied  ao  well,  hmt  the 

Hk  is  waaiBng.    The  ^Hcmiessea  of  die  Phaiaoha,  as  I 

kttve  ofaeocted  almadj;,  wfedira  paintod  in  Ae  tomfaa 

orscni^imedon  the  tonftai,  were  always  esanady  poo* 

sened-^nt  once  taken,  diej  aaem  aerer  tobaye  sat  a 

Meond  tima  &ir  dieir  pofftraats.    The  aaate  likeness  ia 

tOQstandgr  settevated;.  jon  camot  laaca  die  gmdnal 

change— B*ep  bj  step— year  by  ysear^-^om  die  £att 

^Mek  and  brent  biow  of  jondi  to  the  sunk  SMui.  cave* 

worn  fineaanents  of  age*--'vvfaiflb  leads  ao  toiialuBg  aai 

intereat  to  die  aerk»  cf  a  Gmek  king's  medals.    It 

^^Id  be  inberestiiig  to  coooipare  the  Egyptian  widi  dia 

nedalUe  portraits  of  die  Ptolemies  and  Caesars,  and 

^fl^^rtain  whether  any  pains  w&ad  then  taken  to  preaerya 

Afi  resemblance.* 

*  Pl*ofessor  Bossollim  has  found,  by  comparison  "mth  existing 
iDonuments,  medals,  &c.,  that  &ie  portruts  of  the  Ptolemies  are 
'^wect,  those  of  the  Roman  emperors  imaginary. — Monumenti  delP 
^iitto,  Ire.,  Mon.  Storiei,  torn.  S^  pp.  461  sqq.    [1647.] 
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The  most  spirited  sculptures  we  have  seeu  in  die 
valley  of  the  Nile  are  those  in  the  small  rock-temple  of 
Beit-Wellee,  half  an  hour's  walk  from  Kalabshe — 
founded  by  Sesostris  to  commemorate  his  victories  over 
the  Gushites  or  Ethiopians,  and  the  Shorii,  an  eastem 
nation,  according  to  Mr.  Wilkinson,*.  (1  quote  his 
words,)  ^^  apparently  of  Arabia  Petraea,  who,  having 
been  previously  reduced  by  the  Egyptian  monarchs 
and  made  tributary  to  them,  rebelled  and  were  recon- 
quered by  Osirei  and  the  Second  Bameses."  Open  and 
exposed  for  three  thousand  years  to  the  air  of  heaven 
and  the  hand  of  man,  these  sculptures  are  still  as  sharp 
and  fresh  almost  as  when  the  artist  exhibited  them,  in 
his  pride,  to  Bameses. 

To  the  right,  entering  the  open  area  excavated  in 
front  of  the  temple,  you  have  the  conquest  of  the 
Shorii, — ^to  the  left,  the  submission  of  the  Cushites; 
everything  bespeaks  the  desperate  resistance  of  the 
former,  the  tame  cowardice  of  the  latter.  On  the  right 
waU,  Bameses,  alike  victorious  on  foot  and  in  his  war- 
ehariot,  attacks  the  Shorii,  slays  their  chief  in  single 
combat^  and  drives  them  to  the  fortifications  of  their 
town ;  his  son,  the  heir  of  Egypt,  storms  the  walls,  and 
presents  his  prisoners  bound  to  his  father,  who,  in  the 
last  compartment  of  this  sculptured  history,  is  repre- 
sented seated  on  his  throne  reposing  afber  his  toils,  the 
favourite  lion  that  accompanied  him  in  battle  crouching 
at  his  feet.  On  the  leffc  wall,  the  Prince  of  Gush,  his 
hand  raised  in  supplication,  his  son  and  daughter  at 
his  side,  is  introduced  by  the  Prince  of  Egypt  to  the 
mighty  Barneses,  throned  in  state ;  rings  of  gold,  bags 
of  precious  stones,  elephants'  teeth,  apes,  (but  no  pea- 
cocks)— the  wealth  of  Ethiopia,  are  borne  after  hiin» 

•  Now  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson.    [1847.] 
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offerings  to  the  conqaeror;  the  lion,  the  giraffe,  the 
bull^  the  gazelle,  the  ostrich,  figure  in  the  procession* 
The  contempt  of  the  Egyptians  for  their  nnwarlike 
neighbours  may  be  traced  here,  as  elsewhere,  in  the 
Daricatured  featores  of  one  of  the  tribute*bearers,  whose 
comitenance  bears  a  ludicrous  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  monkey  that  precedes  him  in  the  procesrion. 

And  jet  they  did  not  yield  absolutely  without  a  blow. 
There  is  one  scene  of  most  touching  interest.  The 
Cushites  haye  been  defeated — ^they  hurry  confusedly 
to  the  woods  for  refuge,  stumbling  over  the  dying  and 
the  dead,  but  one  of  them  has  outstripped  the  fleetest^ 
m  hopes  of  saving  his  friend's  wife  from  the  pursuers 
—he  knew  not  that  that  friend  was  already  at  his  own 
door — but  alas^.  faint  and  bleeding,  wearily  dragging 
on,  his  arms  thrown  round  two  of  his  comrades'  necks, 
who  grasp  his  wrists  to  strengthen  him.  He  overtakes 
them  at  the  moment  when  his  friend's  sister  and  his 
children  recognise  him — she  stands  aghast;  one  boy 
holds  up  his  hands  in  horror, — ^another  covers  his  face 
mthone  hand,  and  runs  to  clasp  his  father's  knee  with 
the  other, — ^the  third  runs  to  tell  his  mother,  who,  un- 
conscious of  what  awaits  her,  is  preparing  her  husband's 
meal.  But  the  tumult  approaches — ihe  flying  Cushites, 
the  chariot-wheels  of  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians — fly ! 
oh  fly  ! — ^they  see  only,  they  hear  only,  the  wounded 
man  ! — a  minute — and  wife  and  husband,  brother  and 
sister,  children  and  friend,  will  all  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  mighty  torrent, — a  monkey  has  climbed  to  the  top 
of  a  tree  for  refiige — ^there  is  yet  time — ^but  what  are 
they  to  do  with  the  wounded  man  ?  'Tis  too  late  now 
—they  come,  they  come,  rushing,  crushing  through  the 

forest — and  now let  us  drop  the  curtain. 

The  sculptures  of  the  interior  temple   are  highly 
interesting,  and  evidently  allusive  to  the  scenes  o^ 
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conquest  seulptofed  niihcmt.  A  Shoritta  4Uftd  an 
Etbiopmn,  the  repit&seii4ative«^  I  pi^esume,  of  their  re- 
spective Batio&fi,  iie  ftt  ihe  feet  of  Bameses ;  mth  one 
Imud  he  grasps  iheir  hair,  the  i^liffcadbttktle-aaDe  i^eaiifl 
in  the  other.  Foroed  on  his  ksees,  but  these  ^^es 
denized  together,  the  Hmscies  rigid,  Khe  joinis  mi- 
yielding,  the  brave  Arab  meets  ivith  iznqaailiDg  ^e  ibe 
glance  of  his  conqueror,  and  raises  his  left  arm  firmly 
to  ward  off  the  Uaw  winda  the  Etbiopiaji.  tamely  sub- 
mits to, — ^the  contrast  is  &at  of  eoura^  with  cowar&e 
— ^personified  in  the  rdaxed  Iimb%  uplifted  but  shiink* 
hug  hands,  and  avnerted  &ce  [of  the  negjo  ;  liie  hps  d 
berth  are  moving,  but  yon  iie«d  not  &ii«y  to  siqpply  wardi 
—— ev^ry  limby  every  gesstnre  speaks.* 

The  folloifing  mocniBg  vre  visited  the  gloomy  a&d 
awfal  temjde  of  Gueif  Hassan,  aneLent  Tahnis^  com- 
pletely excavated  in  the  sandstone  roek,  and  aingulazlf 
lesembLing,  traTidlers  say,  the  Gave  of  Elephants  a 

^  **  Ob  each  side  of  the  portal  is  a  group  of  a  far  more  singnltf 
descriptioDy  evidently  allegorical.  A  tall  female,  elegantly  attire^ 
in  the  one  instance  with  a  veil  thrown  over  her  head,  in  the  oftff 
with  8  head-dresB  of  fbstben,  like  ihst  of  Iflie  Am^ican  am^ 
identifyiog  her  with  the  Goddess  Arndd^  or  YeaSfca,  who  in  ani^ 
array  is  seated  with  the  contemplar  deities»  Nef  and  Amunxe,  within 
two  corresponding  niches  in  the  ceBa^  offers  her  hreast  to  Bamescs 
wifti  one  hand,  gracefully  throwing  her  otiier  arm  round  has  neck, 
while  he  draws  snstensnce  from  her  hosom.  Which  of  the  Enropett 
Yeataadoes  Aniiki  cDaespoiiid  toP  the  Goddesfrof  'Eir%  or  her  of 
Earth)  worshipped  hy  her  children  under  so  many  vanous  names  ss 
the  common  mother  of  mankind,  hut  always  with  grateful  reference 
to  her  productive  fertility  ? — ^If  the  latter,  these  groups  may  pos- 
Bihly  he  emblematical  of  the  riches  drawn  by  Bamesea  from  tiiecoo' 
quered  countries.  The  land  of  Canaan  was  desoribed  by  the 
abundance  of  its  milk  and  hooey, — ^like  this,  too,  the  imagery  of 
Isaiah,  *  Thou  shalt  suck  ^e  milk  of  the  CkntOes,  and  shalt  sack 
the  breast  of  kings,*  prophetic  <A  the  ftitnre  national  prosperity  d 
Jerasalem.  And  ocmipare  dbapler  Ixri,  vss.  11,  l^^-^-Or^^.  Jmfffd. 
ri847J 
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bdia--4  hapt,  maj  dear  wboiiwrj  I  shall  some  day  be 
qaabfied  to  judge  of  the  lesemidaace !  B«t  for  the 
name  of  Baaaeses  gxaven  on  ereijwall  and  eveiypiUar 
throughoRfc  ^he  temple,  one  irocQd  be  iaelmed  to  aasiga 
k  to  the  eiliBSfe  period  of  Egyptnai,  ot^  mate  stricdy 
apeakingy  EAiapiaai  azrinteetme  ;  it  is  ataoost  imspa^ 
able  not  to  believe  k  more  ancieat  thua  aiiy  other 
iBoiaimefltia£gypt  except  the  Pyiaouids;  Aeceisaot 
atmce  of  Ihe  taste  asid  beanfcjr  of  Bameaes'  time.  A 
mined  poitieo  (aqpaare  eohmm%  fiaoed  -with  oolossal 
statues)  leada  to  due  first  and  largest  of  die  exeaTated 
di^nbera^  a  noble  haU,  sapported  by  nx  enormous 
sqnaxe  colipiiiis,  fEkced,  like  those  of  the  portieo,  with 
statues  of  Osiris,  aixyre  eigbtoen  feet  hi£^  ent  in  fiill 
lehe^ — ^rniikd^  efaubby,  imdignified  oooHtenanees,  the 
anos  cfossed,  holding  Ihe  aeoorge  of  power  and  die 
erosier  of  peace,  (**)  the  legs  naked  and  sliapel^ss^ 
mare  like  pfltars  than  faamam  stiunpa;  die  attitade 
of  the  lower  park  of  die  body  reminded  me  of  die 
Esqnimaax,  aod  dieir  pendent  sadbes  of  Highland 
spommsy  the  head  of  some  animal  projecting  in  die 
usual  place,  with  seren  tassels  below  it  Statues  of 
Phtbah,  or  Viilcaa,  to  whom  dns  temple  is  dedicated, 
of  Aihor  die  lioft-headed,  (VeBBiis,)  and  of  Anuki, 
(Vesta,)  ajpe  seoilptmied  in  recesses  behind  die  columns 
on  each  side  «f  the  haU.  B^ond  h  are  die  ceUa,  sup- 
ported by  two  large  oohnnns^  and  the  adytum,  or  inner- 
uiost  shrine,  at  the  further  end  of  which,  on  a  high 
platfona,  tit  four  mKusi  mystericpos-looking  colossal 
figures, — a,  laige  hewn  sti^ie  en  die  floor  in  front  of 
ftom,  perhaps  an  ahar.  In  die  saaall  lateral  apart- 
ments axe  benched  reoesses,  probably  for  embalming. 
All  the  'diambers  are  sculptured,  but  ibey  are  so  black 
^nth  HQoke  and  dirl^  and  die  rock  has  in  maiijr  places 
proved  so  feiddese  to  i1»  trust,  that  we  could  maka 
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Bothing  of  them.  Negro  and  Nubian  boys  ciceroned 
us  with  burning  ropes  through  this  extraordinary  exca- ' 
vation.  Mithras'  cave  itself  could  scarcely  hare  been  ^ 
gloomier  than  the  Rock-temple  of  Guerf  Hassan! 

The  Persians,  those  Iconoclasts  of  antiquity^  piqued ' 
themselves  on  their  spiritual  worship  of  the  Deity,  and^ 
certainly  they  neyer  sank  into  such  gross  polytlieism  as^ 
the  Egyptians,  Oreeks,  and  Romans;  yet  their  reve* 
rence  for  fire,  while  it  proves  that  bath  nations  drew 
their  reUgion  from  one  primeval  source,  was  no  lesi 
idolatrous  than  that  of  the  Egyptians  for  Phtihah,  the 
Vulcan  of  Egypt,  and  all  the  rest  of  their  ^  divine' 
menagerie,"  as  William  calls  it.  f 

The  sacred  fire  of  the  Persians,  like  that  of  ikei 
Jews,  was  originally  emblematical  only  of  Mithra^ 
the  hidden  god,  but  when  the  ^^  spiritual  meaning  of' 
the^  visible  sign"  had  been  forgotten,  they  worshipped 
it  as  a  deity ;  and  if  they  regarded  ity  as  we  know  Ihe^- 
did  the  element  in  general,  as  a  livinff  creature^  Cam** 
byses  (unless,  indeed,  like  his  father,  Cyrus,  he  adknow*^' 
ledged  ^^  the  Lord  for  his  Ood")  had  no  excuse  for-* 
sheathing  his  sword  in  the  bull  Apis. 

Again: — ^In  all  ages  the  Egyptians  revered  Phthah  ' 
as  their  earliest  king,  assigning  no  duration  to  his' 
reign — in  other  words,  ascribing  dominion  to  him  from 
all  eternity,  till  his  resignation  of  the  sceptre  to  bis 
son  Helius,  the  orb  of  day,  whose  reign  they  limit  to 
30,000  years. 

Surely  we  see  the  God  of  Light  enshrined,  the  fire 
by  which  he  will  try  all  things  gleaming,  in  the  adyta 
of  both  caves,  both  creeds,  at  first  sight  so  unconnected, 
in  their  actual  encounter  so  hostile ! 

And  whom  can  the  pigmy  Pataici — ^the  diminutive 
images  placed  by  the  Phoenicians  on  the  prows  of  their 
galleys,  and  to  which  Herodotus  likens  the  statue  of 
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dean  at  Memphis — whom  can  die  j  have  repiesented, 
d  wh^ice  can  they  have  derived  their  name  but 
on  Phthah?  whatever  was  his  origin,  Egyptian  or 
Laldean,  still  the  primeval,  eternal  Phihah;  Vulcan 

Some,  Hephaistos  of  Oreeoe,  Fhthah  of  l&gypi, 
ithras  of  Persia — ^with  reverence  be  it  added,  Jehovah 
Heay^ot! — the  Ood  of  Light,  dwelling  in  thick  dark 
SB  as  his  pavilion,  his  cloudy  cave — ^who,  in  the  olden 
Be,  <'  looked  unto  the  host  of  the  Egyptians  through 
» pillar  of  fire  and  of  the  cloud,  and  troubled  the  host 
the  Egyptians^ — ^by  fire,  and  vrind,  and  vrater,  his 
inistering  elements,  ^  executing  judgment  on  all  the 
ids  of  Egypt,*^  while  he  ^  led  forth  the  people  whom 
thad  redeemed''  firom  an  apostate  land  that,  no  longer 
oognising  him  as  a  spirit^  no  longer  worshipped  him 

spirit  and  in  truth. 

Approaching  Eorosko,  we  sailed  through  a  strange 
miiijy  black  volcanic-looking  mountains  on  either 
de  the  river,  and  in  many  places  a  few  yards  only  of 
dtiyation  intervening  between  it  and  the  desert  We 
oored  for  the  night  at  Korosko.  Imagine  our  dismay 
hen  Wellee  Kiashef,  the  Turkish  governor  of  the 
)iintry  between  the  cataracts,  resting  there  for  the  mo* 
lent  on  one  of  his  progresses  through  his  litde  vice- 
)yalty,  sent  to  offer  us  a  visit !  It  could  not  be  helped, 
)  we  entertained  him — ^an  intelligent  and  very  inqui- 
A\G  man,  most  anxious  for  information ;  he  said  it  was 
i«  great  delight  to  make  acquaintance  vrith,  and  gain 
nowledge  from  Englishmen,  whenever  he  could  meet 
n&  them.  The  first  compliments  were  scarcely  paid, 
rhenhe  produced  a  litde  Arabic  treatise  on  geography, 
jiuitedbythe.  missionaries  at  Malta,  and  asked  how 
^  men  formed  the  standing  force  of  Russia  ?  We 
'tpected  to  be  regularly  catechised  on  the  resources  of 
^7  state  in  Europe,  but  his  subsequent  questions 
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were  ehieiy  geograpUcal ;  he  Imd  evidenllf 
HKWt  of  his  little  book — his  sole  liibraKy,  hs  told 
aod  had  treasuied  the  infinrmalioii  he  had  {Mched 
horn  travellers  I  gaTe  him  JiMir  or  five  Aimhia 
one  on  astronomj,  the  others  chieft^religioaB,  dMfcll 
found  lying  at  Alexandria  along  -with  some 
boagfat  there,  and  inclnded  diem  in  my  httrgaiB,  on 
diance  of  findmg  some   ofqK>rtQnity  of  gi^fnug 

All  his  geograpfaiieal  ideas,  except  those  denYod 
Irs  text-book,  weve  yery  vagae.    He  discrnBaated 
Abysanian  bnusch  of  the  Nfle  frpm  the  western 
ik»  more  considerable  of  the  two,  by  ealling  it  en^)] 
cally  Bahr  el  Nil,  at  &e  Bine  fiiver;  I  believe  it 
always  fwinted  bine  in  ihe  scotfiteres — the  woid  is 
scrit  too,  and  applied  in  the  sacred  books  to  the  wesi 
Nile,  though  the  nsual  name  fer  itis  Cali  or  C] 
the  Black,  whiidi  oorres^frands  in  meaning  irith  the 
brew  name  Sihor ;  and  yet,  oddly  enongh,  the  dver  { 
neither  blade  nor  blue,  bat  of  a  nraddy  eoloiir* 
Kiadief,  in  i^y  to  our  ^foestion  where  the  eonrees  w4 
said  Ihey  were  not  Tery  distant,  l^t  that  the  baabarc 
tribes  and  fieree  animals,  with  whieh  the  int 
emmtry  abounds,  rendered  them  diffieuk  of  ap|^( 
One  of  these  tribes,  he  told  us,  is  a  nation  <^dog8 
women  wives ! — ibe  old  tradition,  tlien^  of  the 
fdiali,  or  dog-headed  men,  is  stiU  euneat  here.     Tl 
same  belief  preyailed  in  Tartary  in  the  time  of  Zin| 
Khan,  and  Mr.  Buekii^am  was  asked  at  Assalt,  east< 
the  Jordan,  whether  he  had  ever  been  to  the  Bdled 
Kelb,  where  the  men  had  dog's  heads.  The  Nile, 
the  Elashef,  parts  into   three  rivers — the   Egyj 
stream,  another  that  readies  the  sea  near  Algiers, 
the  third  near  Spain. 

Naming  our  acquaintance  Omar  Effendi,  (ay( 
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tek  seal  hy  Mduunned  Afi  to  stadj  in  Engfamd,  bofe 
ow  xetcmed  mdsetded  at  Cairo,)  lie  said  lie  was  from 
te  same  Tillage,  and  aeened  interested  in  hearing  m 
Id  bees  at  college  widi  liiia. 

Taking  his  d^artare,lie  seat  us  a  eoiq)le  of  tnrkeyi, 
id  a  soit  of  finnan  or  older  to  fomish  ns  «?  wry  thing  w% 
j^  need  between  ihe  caAaimets.  Nothing  oonld  be 
hder  than  his  offi^rs  of  procuring  as  men,  camels,  aad 
Bsistance  of  ereiy  sort,  wheresoerer  we  might  be  di*- 
(Med  to  go.  It  was  interesting,  but  painful,  to  see  a 
bn,  evideuity  of  talent,  bom  and  bred  in  intelleetmd 
tabiess,  and  aware  of  his  d^ciencies,  straggling  and 
ttelnng  at  eTcry  lay  of  light  He  entered  at  onee 
ii  bis  inquiries,  never  doubting  oar  willingness  to  afford 
imwhat  aid  weeotdd;  tfaeoonTereatton  seldom  flagged 
I  moment,  and  in  Ms  eagerness,  tlie  pipe  was  often 
iegieeted.  On  paying  us  anodier  risit  on  our  return, 
to  which  I  alluded  at  Ae  commenoement  of  this  long 
^psAe,)  he  told  us  rery  fedUngljIiiat,  since  he  hadbe- 
kMDeacquaiBted  with  Europeans  about  tfiree  years  ago^ 
ke  had  disrelished  ibe  sodie^  of  oAer Turks;  all  their 
toinersation  ran  on  women  or  dress,  never  on  subjects 
if  real  interest.  "  Now,'*  said  he,  **  I  like  to  know  how 
fe  sun  shines,  how  the  world  was  created,  who  inhabit 
tf  &c.,  and  because  I  do  so,  and  seek  the  society  of 
iiofie  who  can  instruct  me,  my  oountiymeB  call  me 
^d,  and  I  am  quite  akme  among  them ;" — *^  solo, 
tolo,  solo  !**  as  Abdallah  translated  it :  it  went  to  my 
"fiart— poor  fellow !  he  must  indeed  be  lonely,  and  so 
aost  every  one  be  who  outstrips  his  fellows,  while  they 
tte  still  as  unenlightened  as  the  Tuiks,  even  by  the 
^  insignificant  distance  that  Wellee  Eiashef  has  got 
before  them. 

We  reached  Wady  HaI£E^  the  limit  of  our  Ethiopian 
voyage,  on  Ibe  Idth,  passing  Ebsanribul,  the  magni* 
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£cent  xock-temple  opened  by  Belzoni,  without  landing 
^-our  laxge  boat  could  ascend  no  higher.    I  ought 
have  told  you  that,  to  our  delight,  we  found  we 
take  her  beyond  Essouan ;  we  thought  we  should  h&i 
been  obliged  to  hire  a  small  one  there,  and  anticip 
bugs,  cock-roaches,  spiders — all  sorts  of  miseries. 

Friday,  the  20th  January,  we  started  for  the  seooi^i 
and  principal  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  a  few  miles  only  be* 
yond  Wady  Haifa,  in  a  small  boat  manned  with  Nuhi(g 
sailors,  or  Berbers,  as  they  are  called  in  their  nad|| 
tongue ;  and  Barbaradesa  is  the  name  given  to  all  ^ 
district  in  the  Hindoo  records.  They  areaveryhandsQ^I 
iace,farsuperior  to  the  Arabs — at  least  of  Egypt,  aliatri 
black,  but  with  a  polished  skin,  quite  unlike  the  diif 
hue  of  the  negro, — the  eye  rests  far  more  complace 
on  their  naked  limbs  than  on  those  of  the  whiter 
they  are  tall,  for  the  most  part,  and  beautifully  pro 
tioned,  sinewy  and  slender — ^the  heel  on  a  line  withAJ 
back  of  the  leg,  a  noble  expression  of  countenance, 
fine  phrenological  foreheads;  their  honesty  is  p: 
Terbial.  Gultiyation,  I  think,  might  do  wonders 
them.*     So  much  for  the  race  in  general ;  the  in< 

*  Mr.  Ranuay^s  Ohservatians  an  the  races  of  Nubia,  ^  The 
here  (Fhilse)  are  of  the  Berber  race,  or  ITubians,  a  very  fine 
Ko  people  have  ever  struck  me  so  much ;  they  areahnost  inv: 
handsome  and  elegant  in  their  form  and  features,  with  aa 
of  high  intelligence  and  mind  I  never  saw  in  other  people  of  tM| 
rank.  Talking  phrenologically,  their  heads  are  perfect^  and  I  am^ 
not  help  thinking  their  capabilities  for  civilization  very  great, 
seem  to  have  a  great  deal  of  ready  wit  and  humour,  to  judge  by 
constant  repartees  and  roars  of  laughter;  and  their  songs  are 
tiful."— Xc«er  of  Mr.  Ramsay,  Feb,  18.  « 

"  Jan.  12,  Kalabshi.    The  natives  are  the  most  savage  umiiiliiwll 
human  beings  one  could  wish  to  see.    They  grow  darker  at  etehl 
village,  but  have  by  no  means  the  attributes  of  genuine  Nubums*' 
their  hue  is  more  like  that  of  a  very  dirty  collier  in  England,  or  a 
sweep,  than  the  pure,  shining,  polished  skin  of  the  true  breed.  Ibi ' 
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nals  on  this  occasion — ^naked  except  the  waisty  and 
dlof  fim  and  merriment,  panted  and  rowed  ub  np  the 
!rer,  as  far  as  the  boat  could  ascend,  and  then,  landing 
ft  the  western  bieuik,  we  proceeded  on  foot,  ahemateljr 
rer  sand  and  rock,  to  Abousir,  a  loftjr  cliff  that  orer- 
mgs  the  rapids,  conspicaons  from  afar,  and  covered* 
efoimd,  with  the  names  of  former  travellers. 
Climbing  the  rock,  the  Nile  lay  before  ns  like  the 
ftp  of  an  Archipelago — so  it  seemed  to  me  at  first,  till 
te  eje  presently  discovered  the  main  stream  of  the 
^  winding  between  myriads  of  little  black  islets, 
Aed  with  the  Egyptian  acacia,  and  glistening  in  the 
llibeams  like  tiiiose  near  Philae — ^themselves  washed 

fcdmgy,  naked  childreii,  rtuming  awiy  to  hide  tfaemteWes,  or 
fkg  to  joke  and  laugh  at  us,  which  they  do  with  all  their  heart 
a  soul,  as  different  in  appearance  as  in  manners  from  their  neigh- 
nrs  south  of  Essonan,  have  a  very  savage  look.** 
*  Jan.  17,  heyond  Deir.  The  country  grows  wUder  and  mora 
toesqne.  The  varieties  of  inhahitants  are  remarkable ;  each  Til- 
ls {^pears  to  have  a  different  race — at  one  point,  »  group  of  tfao* 
Igh-bred,  woolly-headed,  frightful  negroes — at  another,  that  race 
I  call  (whether  rightly  or  no)  Nubians^  a  handsome  interesting 
Ifle,  not  black,  though  nearly  approaching  to  it — at  another,  the 
erbers  (I  suppose),  tk  peculiarly  fine  set,  with  the  free  independent 
If  of  the  desert,  and  simple  elegant  dress.  They  are  considered  as 
Ming  the  best  character  of  any  people  in  every  respect  The  Araba 
Ito  h^re  and  there  appear,  the  same  as  in  Egypt.  The  women's 
Mte  in  some  places  is  peculiarly  elegant,  consisting  of  wide  trouserSi 
ttwn  tight  at  the  ankle,  and  apparently  continued  as  a  sort  of  boot9 
**Br  the  shoes.  These  reach  to  the  waist ;  the  upper  robe  is  very 
^fant,  formed  apparently  of  a  doubled  doth,  square,  and  with  a 
lie  for  the  head,  which  is  passed  through  it,  and  it  then  falls  grace- 
%  oyer  the  whole  body.  The  hair  is  always  in  layers  of  curls, 
nth  something  black  on  the  top.  The  whole  dress  is  of  coarse  un- 
ieached  linen  doth,  and  has  a  thoroughly  dififorent  appearance  from 
1^  of  the  Arab  women,  which  is  always  deep  blue  or  black.  But 
k We  seen  none  of  them  near;  they  never  show  themselves,  nor 
>Kr  appear  in  company  with  the  men,  who  oome  in  troops  down  to 
kbanks.'Viirr.  Baauay's  JaumaL 
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hj  hundreds  of  callateral  streamlets  that  giilter, 
and  roar  in  emulation  of  their  parent.     Ten  snlesj 
length,  and  two  in  breadth,  are  these  n^ids.     It  is 
lower  cataract  on  an  infinitely  larger  scale,  bat  the  ii 
pressions  excited  are  widely  different;  there  you 
an  interest  in  every  rock  as  you  pass  it,  you  a< 
their  savage  grandeur  individually,  and  the  rapids 
while  are   dashing  away  under  your  feet — there 
thread  a  labyrinth — here  you  look  down  on  one, 
bewildered. 

The  prospect,  miles'  to  the  eastward,  is  botmded 
the  prolongation  of  Gebel  Mokattam — to  the  south,' 
the  mountains  of  Dongola — it  was  something  to 
seen  them !     It  was  a  sad  thought,  that  I  had  reacl 
the  limits  of  my  southern  excursion;  sad — though 
every  step  I  took  would  bring  me  nearer  to  my 
homes  in  England  and  Scotland!    From  one  of 
western   crags  I  had  a  partial  view  over  the  Lil 
desert — a  dreary  sight. 

While  William  carved  our  names  on  the  rock^  wl 
many  a  future  traveUer  will  read  ihem  in  associ. 
vrith  those  of  Belzoni,  Burekhardt,  Irby  and  Mt 
&c.,*  I  enjoyed  half  an  hour's  delightful  ruminatioi), 
a  most  commodious  natural  seat  that  overhangs 
Nile  beyond  the  rock  Abousir,  and  on  which, 
departure,  I  cut  my  cipher  by  way  of  claiming  it  as 
own;  Coutts  vrill  perhaps  one  day  find  it  there, 
add  his  own  to  it.    Nowhere  else  have  we  attempted 

*  **  There  are  many  names  carved  on  this  honrn  of  travel 
amongst  others,  those  of  Belzoni  in  1816,  BHrckhardt,  Lrbyi 
Mangles,  Lord  Lindsay,  and  his  lost  friend,  whose niune  I: 
with  care,  as  one  of  the  &w  memorials  that  remain  of  one  ef 
most  amiable  of  men.** — The  Crescent  and  ^e  Croee^  voL  i,  p. 
— ^These  f^  words,  and  the  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
lecoided  by  them,  gave  soothing  pleasure  to  the  haurt  of  Mr. 
■ay*8  mother,  now,  within  the  last  ft<w  months,  bo  mofe.  [1847.] 
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fdt  there,  we  have  a  plot  in  petto^Ao  carre  our  TiaMei, 
fJUiaes^^aad  ''Luicles';'  (ih^  «»  afltaalljrwritten  so 
a  naay  aMeaeni  dkaEter%)  on  aona  ^oioMfiffmomB  look 
ic  waU»  in  hiofoglypiiieal  duwractefB  within  king^t 
^Tals;  '^what  a  plotter"  (as  £fe  Walter  Soott  said) 
■31  Ak  laate  smong  tlie  aatiqaaiies! 

Our  Nabsaa  sailois  entertataed  us  with  some  most 
Ktraordbnsj  Berber  scMngs^  as  w^  retiimed  to  Wad j 
3al&— there  was  maeh  more  melody  in  them  than  in 
ke  Arab  ain.  One  of  them  ended  in  the  wildest  and 
Ulleat  suable  yctD  I  over  heard — single  in  its  effeet, 
famgh  deeowposaMe  into  a  rapid  rmteration  of  the 
Me  higji  Bote,  springing  irom  llie  throat  like  stones 
JRHft  the  movlh  of  tiie  Geisers,  followed  by  a  seoond 
fdl  of  one  shigle  note,  every  Toiee  joining  in  it — two 
W  three  heathenish  langhs,  liker  the  neighmg  of  a  score 
rfli(»8esthan  aoght  hmnan,  finislnng  offHie  melody. 

We  started  northward  on  Regaining  the  ^  Hippopo- 
Nirns,^  rowing  now  to  expedite  onr  motions,  floating 
down  stream  betvFeen  two  and  three  miles  an  hour. 
hom  Alexandria  to  Wady  Halfii  the  distance  is  nine 
l-adred  «»d  rixty  mik«. 

Words  cannot  express  to  you  how  much  I  hare 
eqoyed  ny  trip  hitherto,  but  this  expedition  within  the 
Inpie  I  diall  always  remember  with  peculiar  delight. 
How  yon  wonld  both  enjoy  Nubia !  The  weather  is 
lovely,  the  mornings  and  erenings  exquisitely  beautiful, 
fresh  breezes  tempering  the  heat ;  the  sky,  by  day, 
^spacent  as  erystal — at  sunset,  a  sea  of  molten  gold, 
ttd  beyond  eoneeption — and  at  night,  lighted  by  a 
i>^M«i  and  stars  so  brilliant  and  dear!  I  finished 
Coder's  Task  one  evening,  lying  on  the  divan  in  the 
^Qit,  irith  no  lamp  but  the  fiair  moon  to  read  by ;  the 
^wasbafan^  and  the  musical  dash  of  the  oar  shed 
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a  thousand  sparklea  of  broken  light  as  we  g^M 

/  along. 

Thursday,  however,  the  26ih  of  January,  dawned 
us  the  gloomiest  morning  we  had  seen  in  Egypt, — ^now) 
at  last,  for  an  adventure !     Few  travellers  have 
shipwrecked  in  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  ! 

The  Beis  made  his  appearance,  and  we  started 
our  descent  to  Essouan  immediately  afiber  breakfi 
The  first  rapid  we  passed  prosperously,  with  the  ex 
lion  of  one  bulge;  but  the  rope  attached  to  the  ve 
to  retard  the  rapidity  of  her  descent,  breaking  as 
approached  the  second  and  more  difficult  one^  we  w 
hurried  off  by  the  torrent,  and  struck  against  a 
under  water,  the  same  which  Ibrahim  Pasha  r^ 
some  years  ago,  when  his  whole  crew  perished.  W( 
most  providentially,  struck  sideways,  or  we  should  pi 
bably  have  suffered  the  same  fate.  The  force  of 
blow  drove  us  on  a  shoal  near  an  isolated  rock  in 
middle  of  the  river;  the  •vessel  grounded — awr 
leaped  on  the  rock,  and  secured  her  with  ropes.  Ofst, 
first  idea  was  to  lighten  her  by  landing  the  heaif , 
boxes,  &c.,  but  the  water  (for  we  had  sprung  two  or 
three  leaks)  gained  on  us  so  fast,  that^aU^hands  weie 
set  to  work  to  remove  the  luggage  to  the  island— every- 
thing was  hurried  out,  pell-mell ;  I  was  in  the  cabiflf 
giving  out  the  last  handful  of  books,  after  poi^etmg 
one  or  two  that  I  valued,,  and  a  bag  of  gold  pieces,  on 
the  chance  of  being  able  to  save  nothing  else,  when  lihe 
cry  rose  that  we  were  going  down  the  stream  again!  I 
sprung  out;  the  vessel  was  edging  away  from  the  rock 
— ^I  leaped  and  caught  by  my  hands,  my  feet  in  the 
water ;  the  Arabs  pulled  me  up,  and  I  was  safe,  thank 
God !  Twice  did  the  boat  nearly  escape  us,  the  cm* 
rent  was  so  violent ;  at  last  we  got  her  safely  lashed  to 
the  rock  with  all  the  ropes  we  had,  and  for  an  hour,  oi 
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more,  the  men  were  occupied  in  landing  eYeiyihing 
portable^  first  our  things,  then  the  oars,  planks,  &o.,  of 
the  boat ;  lastly,  their  own  stores  of  dates  and  biscuits, 
which  they  would  not  touch,  honest  fellows !  till  ours 
were  safe.  We  expected  every  minute  to  see  the  ropes 
break  and  the  boat  topple  over,  lying  sideways  as  she 
did,  Ihe  deck  half  under  water. 

Here  we  were  then,  and  a  most  extraordinary  scene 
it  was  to  be  in !  wild  and  picturesque  at  all  times, 
doubly  so  now,  dark  purple  clouds  lowering  around  us 
rain  pouring,  (a  wonder  of  itself  in  Upper  Egypt,) 
lightnings  flashing,  and  thunder  outroaring  the  rapids 
that  were  dashing  past  on  either  side  our  islet,  coyered 
as  it  was  with  boxes,  books,  pipes,  pistols,  guns, 
crockery,  pigeons,  fowls,  lambs,  goats;  and,  last  and 
leasl^  two  chameleons, — ^we  had  bought  them  at  Derr, 
ihe  capital  of  Nubia,  and  had  had  great  fim  with 
them.*  Our  Arabs  and  Nubians-*-some  were  sitting 
idle  on  the  baggage,  others  unloading  the  vessel;  a 

*  ^  Jan.  22.  Grave  half  a  piastre  for  a  couple  of  chameleons,  which 

we  have  been  txying/nnsncoessf ally,  to  tame.   Their  natural  oolovr 

appears  to  be  a  fine  green,  which  is  changed  into  a  de^  brown  or 

black,  and  Taries  between  the  two.    It  is  a  very  cnrioiu  animal,  fiki 

a  lizard  in  general  i^ypearance,  bat  much  slower  in  its  motions,  and 

differently  organized.    The  body  is  about  four  inches  long,  and  the 

tail,  whicfa  is  long  and  tapering,  about  double  that  length.    It  has  a 

large  head  and  an  enormous  mouth ;  the  eyes  are  oovered  witii  a 

fildn  the  same  as  ita  body,  with  a  small  hole  in  the  centre,  which 

they  have  the  power  of  directing  to  any  point  they  choose,  so  that 

they  can  see  in  all  possible  directions,  without  moving  the  head; 

each  eye  is  moved  quite  independently  of  the  other,  so  that  one  is 

often  pointed  fbrwazdwhOe  the  other  looks  backward.    The  feet  are 

divided  into  two  parts,  of  the  same  size  and  form,  with  three  sharp 

daws  on^ach  part,  and  they  have  the  power  of  graspbig  with  the 

two  divisions,  as  well  as  hanging  by  the  tail ;  the  division  and  action 

of  Ae  &et  are  on  much  the  same  principle  as  those  of  our  hands  and 

^bnmb^  only  as  if  there  were  two  hands  thus  united,  with  three 

&gen  eaah.**— ilfr.  BanuaffM  JaumaL 
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iMMjp  BOW  a2id  UnoA  cn^niMfirniMing  it 
tiie  dK>xe  oa  &  log  6l  wood^  or  feaodeadf  daahivi 
AwtMMfla  ^a^fr  TMHwUi  calcalatiiMr  Ids  diataaee.  Mid  Ai 
■aoesMuy  alknaiiae  iaat  the  iocee  of  ibe  eaneaA,  loih 
Ibe  »osl  imflRing  poeidsiQii.  Our  eoptaiB,  meamvUie^ 
attiBg  OB  &e  edgpe  of  the  rock^  faaoneheadod  and  akaoit 
naiked^  was  raving  like  a  aadnwiv  now  rociEiiig  iMick* 
wsfdsaBdldrwndi^iiowftzetcfaingcNdikkfaai^^  iqMS- 
tBOffiaziag  his  boBt,  aad  eryiag  like  a  dold;  oae  <if  ths 
ebAois  eofearad  hia  head,  exposed  as  k  was  to  the  zm% 
sad  iBbedhBB — ^he  was  quite  aneoBScions  el  the  attea- 
tiioa;  I  ae^er  saw  a  num  so  atterlj  unaerved*  Us 
aeiewy  too,  were  bkilxberii^  at  first,  but  afierwards  day 
wvahed  like  mea.  AbdaDah  was  aeti?e  and  nsefol; 
Missixiey  a  host  in  himself  was  paekiBg  wp  this,  tfing 
up  diat^  stowing  aa!!^^  d^e  books,  and  ps^ariag  eTory- 
dang  ibr  the  re^eiaibarkation  which  we  hoped  to  effect 
dnwifiph  we  wete  aot  vnprepared  for  the  neeessilj^  of 
»aki^  die  rook  osor  bed  fcxr  die  m^^;  a  sitnatua^ 
altogether — ^what  with  the  war  of  elements,  the  wreck, 
our  uneertaintj  how  we  were  to  get  o£l^  if  at  all—ss 
inposflible  to  describe  as  to  forget. 

We  had  ample  dme,  three  hours  or  nose,  to  lefcet 
<m  die  kindness  of  Providence  in  directing  us  against 
the  rock  we  struck  on;  had  we  missed  it,  we  shoi^dd 
have  been  huzxied  down  die  cataract^  at  die  oertaiaiyy 
afaaost,  of  being  dashed  to  pieces;  had  we  growaded 
nearer  die  first  rapid,  we  must  have  swum  for  oar 
lives — ^we  should  have  had  no  islet  to  take  refuge  osy 
such  as  proved  our  safety  this  mrtuming. 

HaviBg  seat  to  Hul»  ai^  Essoubb  for  help,  boA 
messages  took  effect  in  due  time,  the  former  produeiDg 
a  small  boaf^  die  latter  our  fiiend  of  Korosko,  Wellee 
Kiashefl  who,  we  found  afterwards,  was  just  stepping 
into  his  boat  for  Esneh^  when  he  heard  of  o«r 
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iMttBe,  and  eame  liMrftwkh  to  mir  assistanee,  mth  Mt 
jlnoeniaa  aeenteiy,  aad  Hie  dra^OBiaiiy  or  interppetet^ 
of  a  G^man  ban»,  boond  cm  the  Fasha^  senice  to 
&e  gold  fimies  in  Seimaar. 

Tbo  boat  from  FhQ»  was  beantifiilly  ttancm^Tod; 

it  darted  past  us,  aad  down  llie  rapids,  like  an  arrow^ 

dad  then  Teered  round  under  tlie  lodtSf  aad  was  towed 

up  hy  tile  Nubians,  swnnining  from  roek  to  roek,  tBl 

Hbey  brought  it  alongside  our  islet    After  getting  all 

our  Tafaiables  on  board,  we  embarked  witk  Missnioy 

AbdaOah,  Achmet,  the  eaptain  of  o«ur  boat,  die  pordy 

BeiB  of  &»  Cataracts,  and  the  surviiing  chameleon — for 

fte  other,  droc^ing  for  some  dajs  past,  had  died  on  Ike 

Khnd — aHogedier  a  tremendous  freight.    We  started, 

beld  baek  for  a  while  by  a  rope  till  we  xeaAeddie  fine 

of  the  rapid ;  then  the  j  let  go,  and,  without  rope  or 

gindanee  except  the  helm,  we  rushed  down  between  the 

t<o«i&s^  cleared  them  to  a  ^h,  and,  in  a  few  seeonds^ 

Inched  staB  water,  and  rowed  to  the  shore,  where  we 

W€Te  kindly  greeted  by  the  Eiadkef.    The  baggage 

landed,  lUsfidrie  arranged  a  mat  and  diran,  and  we  sat 

dowa  and  talked  with  him  for  an  hour  or  so,  waiting 

for  Ae  camels  which  he  had  sent  from  Essouan  to 

QMny  our  baggage.     He  had  also  brought  donkeys  for 

^,  and  we  accepted  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  dine 

^h  bim,  and  lodge  in  his  apartments  at  the  Govern- 

ment-house.    No  camels  appearing,  and  the  day  wear- 

^)  we   started  for  Essouan  on  the  KiasheTs  own 

<ion]ceys,  for  this  good  Samaritan  would  not  sufR^  iM 

^  nount  die  hired  beasts,  or  to  pay  for  diem  on  our 

^lomi.    We  had  ridden  but  a  few  minutes,  when  we 

^'^  Ihe  camels  towering  along  at  dieir  stately  slow 

P*^.*— I  should  have  mentioned,  by-the-bye,  that,  on 

landing,  we  let  the  litde  chameleon  go ;  Missirie  took 

^fe  a  grassy  spot,  where  I  dare  say  it  has  been  enjoy- 
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ing  itself  after  the  fashion  of  chameleons,  eyer  sinee. 
Poor  little  thing !  its  adyentores  surpass  eren  those  of 
the  ^^  Travelled  Ant,"  in  the  Evenings  at  Home ! 

Our  road  to  Essouan  lay  just  within  the  edge  of  ihe 
eastern  desert,  through  the  wildest  gfcenery : — ^a  raving 
which  we  could  only  thread  our  way  through  one  at« 
tune,  opening  into  a  broad  sandy  plain,  like  llie  di^ 
bed  of  a  river — ^both  plain  and  ravine  edged  in  by 
rocks  of  the  most  extraordinary  shapes,  piled  one  oil 
another  like  the  fragments  of  an  earlier  world — bladi 
and  massy — not  a  blade  of  vegetation, — contrastiiiif 
strangely  with  sheets  of  Ae  finest  white  sand,  spari^ 
ling  as  snow,  and  rippled  all  over  by  the  wind,  lyinjf: 
here  and  there  in  broad  wreaths  between  them, — and  af 
dear  evening  sky  above  us,  for  the  day  had  brighteneil^ 
after  the  storm.  The  sandy  valley  ends  in  the  cemeterjK 
of  old  Essouaa.  the  Sarainic  toL,  depopulated  (^T 
mentioned  above)  centurie^  ago  by  the  plague,  and 
deserted  ever  since.  Hundreds  of  tombstones,  carved  j 
with  inscriptions  in  the  old  Cufic  character,  lie  on 
each  side  the  road;  ruined  mosques,  and  the  shattered' 
walls  of  the  old  town,  crown  the  hills  on  the  lefit;^  and 
had  a  most  singular  appearance,  relieved  against  tbe 
sunset  sky.  I  could  scarcely  have  imagined  anything 
more  dreary  than  the  desert,  that  deathbed  of  nature; 
but  a  cemetery  in  the  desert,  and  that  the  forgotten  one 
of  a  deserted  town,  strikes  cold  to  the  heart  j 

It  was  dusk  by  the  time  we  dismounted  at  the 
Kiashef's  harem,  the  first  house  we  came  to;  he 
brought  out  a  couple  of  arm-chairs,  and  gave  us  a  most 
acceptable  cup  of  coffee,  and  then,  leading  the  way  to 
the  Government-house,  ushered  us  into  the  presence- 
chamber,  as  I  suppose  I  must  call  it,  where  the  Bey 
gives  audience  during  the  summer. 

Here  we  again  smoked  our  pipes,  and  drank  ihe 
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^ffee  of  our  hospitable  friend.  WiDiam  and  mjnM, 
seated  in  arm-chairs  of  state — the  Sjashef  (as  giafe 
and  silent  as  a  jud^  now  he  was  among  his  countij- 
men)  and  a  Turkish  officer^  on  two  plain  ehairs — and 
the  Armenian  secretary  oross-legged  on  his  mat-— 
formed  onr  party,  and  a  very  pleasant  one  it  was,  for 
nothing  ooold  be  more  cordial  than  their  attentions. 

Dinner  at  last  made  its  appearance.  Napkins  wiire 
first  giyen  us ;  then  raisins,  and  a  fiery  liqueur  made  of 
aniseed^  were  placed  on  the  table  as  a  whet ;  then  came 
the  dii^s  dressed  ^  la  Turque^  which  we  partook  of 
a  TAngltdae;  the  Turks  ate  after  their  &shion,  dipping 
in  die  dishes  very  neatly,  with  pieces  of  bread  for 
spoons, — ^litde  was  said  during  the  meal,  for  the  Turks 
don't  talk  on  such  occasions ;  lastly,  a  servant  brought 
water  to  each  of  us,  to  wash  our  hands,  pouring  it  over 
&em, — ^then  coffee  again.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  con- 
Tersation  afterwards,  through  Abdallah  and  a  Nubian 
vho  had  travelled  with  Lord  Belmore  some  years  ago^ 
and  spoke  a  little  Italian.  The  officer  spoke  highly  of 
his  own  achievements  in  the  chase,  of  having  killed 
(and  eaten  ?)  a  Uon,  &c.  &c.  A  lion,  he  told  us,  would 
never  attack  a  woman,  even  armed: — 

^  'Tis  said  that  the  lion  will  turn  and  flee 
From  a  maid  in  the  pride  of  her  purity — ^ 

I  did  not  expect  to  hear  a  sentiment  of  chivalry  in  this 
part  of  the  world. 

About  nine  we  rose  and  wished  the  party  good  night. 
Mbsirie,  we  found,  had  made  our  rooms  comfortable  in 
the  extreme,  putting  up  the  camp-bedsteads,  making  a 
divan  of  the  cushions  of  the  boat,  and  getting  the  things 
in  order;  everything  almost  had  been  saved.  We  were 
much  the  better  for  our  tea,  as  you  may  suppose,  and 
read  and  wrote  afterwards  till  bedtime,  by  the  light 
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Kext  monuBf^  befince  iV6  weie^i^  Wellee  Kiashcf 
had  been  to  see  us,  and  had  anoked  tkree  jpipes ;  lie 
xetumed  about  tea,  and  bieak&ated  with  us;  he  draik 
his  tea  and  i^  his  omekst  with  great  £ppaxei]ft  aatit- 
&ciiosk,  ajad  a&erwaards  saioked  his  pipe  again,  seatoi 
Mkthe  divan,  and  eheridii^  his  foot.  The  Axmeniaa 
aeexetazy  also  came  to  see  ns.  An  Al^sauuaa  hsf 
aitended,  the  Kiashef's  page,  and  app«u:endjr  a  gieit 
&TOttrite,  respeetfiil,  but  without  servility;  the  Kiasfarf 
ipcdce  kindly  to  hun,andthe  boymade  his  observatioai 
fieely,  thot^h  nK>destly, — ^the  henclmian  stood  at  Ae 
door,  like  Eran  MacCoinbiGh  m  Waverley.  WillJMi 
gave  the  Kiashef  a  ausical  snuff-box,  which  he  seesMi 
{deased  with.  After  staying  about  an  hour,  he  again 
inquired  whether  he  could  do  anjrthing  for  us^  and  yah 
tested,  on  our  r^>eating  our  gratitude  for  Ub  past  kiad^ 
ness,  that  really  it  was  '^  nothing — nothing.''  He  thai 
vose  to  go;,  and,  with  kind  wishes  and  sahuns,  m 
parted. 

We  then  started,  with  Abdallah,  for  the  Cataxact%to 
see  after  the  boat  It  was  a  lovely  day,  but  so  hot  dtft 
we  had  almost  resolved  on  giving  up  the  walk,  when 
the  appearance  of  some  donkeys  that  we  had  comiter- 
manded  determined  us  to  proceed.  I  was  glad  to  see 
the  Saracenic  tombs  again  in  broad  daylight;  the  head- 
stones are  in  perfect  preservation,  many  of  them  lyisg 
quite  loose — dear  Anne  would  have  enjoyed  a  walk 
among  them, — she  is  ^  tout  a  fiait  Sax a9eniqtte,'  as  Cs- 
viglia  would  say. 

We  followed  nearly  the  same  route  as  yesterday,  and 
were  equalty  delighted  vdth  the  extraordinary  sceneiy. 
Before  descending  to  the  river,  we  took  a  last  look  at 
PhilsB  in  the  distance,  and  its  beautiful  temple.     The 
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botty  ive  toiaadp  hid,  kqii  ito  plaee  dunqg  Urn  mf^\ 
Ike  Beb  of  Ae  GataaeU  ^rw  tkeoroivilh  kis  shBi 
ihtjrwere  wkopfiag jxp  Urn  hnkm  in  ovkrt»  boBg 
to  die  Imxkf  HuA  ikej  sigbtt  get  Iker  ready  te  eoniag 
fefm  to  EsMOU  die  BffiKt  iBoniing.  Svaansof  Nobioi 
iiildrai  dnstaed  avound  us  wkk  oorioskiM  te  Mb; 
le  boB^t  sofoie  aeeklaees  md  taraeelets  of  led  aai 
white  beads  and  atraws,  (they  show  boaatihlly  on  • 
black  akin,)  and  aei^end  feddiesy  or  annileta^  whiek 
kj  near  geaerailly  under  Ae  li^^  ana — Ae  dagger 
mder ihe  left;  Ae  latter  even  the  ehildren  oany.  Wil» 
Ham  dissected  one  of  theae  fetidies  afterwvdsy  and 
bond  a  long  roll  of  paper  inside,  ouftjied  witk  Arabic 
writing  and  my sdcal  diagrams^  magical  and  aalrologiaal 
ipptveady. 

The  feariesanesa  of  Ae  boatmen,  Aeir  intimate  a^ 
qiuantance  wiA  erery  eddy  of  Ae  river,  and  theii 
ieiienty  in  manoenvring,  atrudc  ua  iriA  admiration ; 
^e  we  neve  atanding  Aeie,  a  Teaaal  in  fall  aail^ 
orery  oar  pKed,  ascended  half  Ae  rq»id,  landed  aome 
of  the  eiew  on  a  piojecting  rock,  and  then  floated  back 
ttSaon,  the  hroad»de  to  Ae  stream ;  the  moat  geac^alj 
itdy-like  retreat  imaginable. 

Afiier  sauntering  about,  identiffing  the  aoenea  of  oor 
&st  and  aeoond  passage,  we  retnmed  by  a  Nidnaai 
^age  built  on  the  shore  in  a  grove  of  date  trees, — 
Plenty  of  women  and  cfaiHren — no  lesenre  in  Ae 
fcnii^,  thoQgh  one  of  Aem,  wbeneyer  we  looked  at 
^er,  hid  her  face  like  the  Arab  women,  for  fear  of  Ae 
^  eye  iHrobaUy ;  Ae  boys  were  naked,  moat  of  Aem; 
^  little  girls  wear  belts  of  amall  leaAem  Aonga* 
Oae  of  Ae  ehildr^i  danced  before  ua,  naked,  and 
unndisUng  a  short  spear,  a  thorough  young  cannibaL 

Next  monung  we  orossed  to  El^hantine,  and  had 
ttother  delightfid  stroll  over  Ae  lovely  island.    It  was 
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a  heayenlj  day,  still  and  ihoughtfal ;  the  broad 
lay  before  us,  sparkling  as  if  with  a  tbousand  eyesj 
the  fishermen  were  paddling  about  on  their  oalaiiia«4 
rans — I  have  called  them  so,  inadyisedly,  perhaps, 
they  much  resemble  those  used- at  Madras,  if 
descriptions  I  have  read  be  correct ;  they  consist  of 
log  of  wood,  fixed  between  two  bundles  of  reeds  tiei  ; 
togetiier  at  the  two  extremities;  the  fisher  sits  oni^ 
not  astride,  like  the  Indian,  but  as  on  a  sledge,  aai| 
with  his  single  paddle  strikes  twice  or  thrice  on  eaolri 
Side  alternately,  zigzagging  it  like  a  water-fly.  ^ 
thought  the  Isle  of  Flowers  lovelier  than  eyer !  ^ 

Sunday  morning  we  had .  a  delightfol^  walk  aloop 
the  heights  beyond  old  Syene.  A  solitary  forBaMi 
minaret,  or  watch-tower,  crowns  the  brow  of  pne  of  a4 
hills ;  we  climbed  up  it,  and  read  the  service  theie-^ 
some  boys  who  had  followed  us  the  whole  momiagl 
with  curiosities  for  sale,  must  have  thought  us  BiagM 
dans.  We  extended  our  walk  much  further.  £vcff 
hill  is  crowned  with  a  mosque,  all  now  forsaJcen;  iHl 
one  of  tiiem  that  we  entered,  the  arches  were  aM 
pointed — ^it  is  among  the  tombs  and  mosques  of  OM 
Essouan  that  Mr.  Wilkinson  thinks  thie  earliest  spedJI 
mens  may  be  found  of  that  style  of  architecture.  ThM 
oldest  known  at  present  is  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Almiei'- 
e*  Tayloon  at  Cairo,  erected  a.  d.  879.  » 

I  was  reading,  most  comfortably  disposed  on  the 
divan,  that  afternoon,  when  William  entered  with  a^f 
gentleman  from  India,  one  of  a  party  of  three  wto  I 
had  started  from  Philae  in  the  morning — his  friends  hf  j 
land,  having  heard  of  our  disaster — himself,  moie  j 
adventurous,  by  water.  The  Reis  presumed  to  pilot  i 
the  boat  without  a  rope;  the  consequence  was,  that 
she  was  hurried  by  the  current  against  the  rocks,  and 
her  bottom  completely  and  irreparably  stove  in.     The 
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ftain  went  as  firantio  as  ours  did,  fergot  eren  bis 
[d,  which  was  left  in  the  boat;  Mr.  Clarke,  our 
T  acquaintance,  caught  it  up  and  swam  to  land. 
Iliam  met  Mr.  G.  on  the  shore,  and  advised  his 
lying  for  rooms  in  the  GoTemment-house,  which 
e  granted  immediately. 

iooQ  afterwards  the  other  gentlemen  arrived;  we 
ed  lliem,  of  course,  to  dinner.  Mr.  Clarke,  a  Tcrjr 
ksing,  gentleman-like  young  oflScer,  proved  to  be 
son  of  Dr.  Edward  Clarke,  Ac  celebrated  traveller; 

coitipanions  were  Dr.  Mac  Lennan,  the  distm- 
shed  physician,  chef  dliopital,  I  believe,  at  Bom«- 
h-80  kindly  mentioned  by  poor  Victor  Jacquemont 
bis  last  letter  to  his  brother, — ^and  Mr.  Southhouse, 
0  in  the  Indian  service.  We  spent  a  very  pleasant 
iningy  and  at  night  sent  them  some  cloaks  and  the 
jihicms  of  our  divan  to  sleep  on,  none  of  their  things 
ving  arrived  from  the  vnreck. 

Messrs.  Mac  Lennan  and  Southhouse  breakfEUSted 
A  us  next  morning ;  Clarke,  like  a  man  of  his  word, 
A  gone  betimes  to  the  boat,  having  promised  the 
B&  to  do  so.  He  found  them  very  hungry,  and  yet 
ey  had  not  touched  their  master's  provisions,  nor 
tacked  the  fowls  in  the  hencoop;  one  poor  fellow 
ting  quite  naked,  he  arrayed  him  in  a  shooting-jacket 
id  knee-breeches ;  a  strange  figure  he  must  have  cut! 
They  all  three  dined  vnth  us,  and,  after  another 
peeable  evening,  we  parted  on  the  stairhead — such  a 
igbt  it  was !  I  stood  long  there  watching  il^ — bril-» 
ant,  and  yet  inexpressibly  soft  and  lovely,  the  stars, 
^ing  in  tint  and  apparent  distance,  twinkling 
^ough  the  whispering  date-trees,  or  crowning  th^'m 
^e  diamonds  on  the  forehead  of  beauly. 

Finally,  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  31  st  of  January, 
**J>- 1837,  we  started  for  Thebes,  after  biddiag  oitt 
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IjidiaJi  fiienda  fiurewelL  Th&y  feU  mossk  Jaimdiy  «m4 
subject  of  ihe  trifling  attentions  we  had  paid  tllrm^  id 
expressed  it  not  only  hy  words  but  deeda^  tbink  ^ 
Clarke^s  sending  us  half  a  dozen  of  Hi)dfi(H»*&  ale^  ( 
Indian  luzuxj,  and  Dr.  Mao  Lenaaaa  m,  doaea 
Madeira^  and  four  bottles  of  Confitontial  Wbai  a 
shiny  days  sudi  ace  in  humafflL  life ! 

And  so  we  bade  adieu  to  Essouan — norreiwSBifyy 
least  on  my  part;  I  had  reeei¥ed  kindnitfw  th^^a 
had  shared  with  WiUiam  in  showing  it  t»  ^ihoSi 
todi:  more  than  one  last  look  at  the  noUb^  xoAb,  si 
the  minaret  we  Tisited  on  Sunday,  eonspicuous  fm 
afar  on  the  hUl  beyond  them^  and  Ihe  leiFely  Isle 
Flowers — ^nevei^  probably,,  to  greet  her  again !     Th 
had  become  ^^things  fainttiar''  to  u%  and  it  y^mm  ytid 

^'Byen.  tram,  tfadr  li^iessnes^  to  part** 

Since  that  morning  we  base  been  leadii^  oar  IQ 
Kfe  again,  the  old  routine;  the  ¥essel  is  all  rigju^sii 
eirerything  goes  on  a&  it  did  before  our  wreek.  Vih 
mercies  all  these  are  to  be  grateful  for ! 

P.S.^ — I  find,  on  looking  owk  ^fytgbe  the  second"  < 
ihia  interminable  epiade,  (I  hope  yen  will  net  ooosack 
k  a  ranumee^)  that  I  lutve  omitted  all  mention  of  oi 
lofiit  to  the  magnifieent  temple  of  Be^('')  ec  the  8mi»i 
£b8ambuljk  near  Wady  Hal&y  diecevettdbf  BcuNdifaaid 
and  opened  by  Belzoni,  Ixhy^  sad  Man^s:— 4vo 
W(»ds  only — I  must  not  pass  over  Ihe  most  irtiyri^^^ 
exeayation  in  the  whole  valley  oi.  the  Nile. 

You  enter  between  f<mr  euormoua  statnea  of  Bamesii 
the  Gaseat,  aboi^  sixty  feet  ia  height^  seated — ^the  &f 
pression  ei  eountenanee  slmost  fHrnnine  m  its  mli 
beauty ;  they  ase  admirably  senlptored^  m  Mk  reli4 
their  backs  scarcely  resti&g  i^;amst  Ae  reek  ;  loekiDi 
mg.  at  them  froat  the  soofchera  and  sfaadbwy  ang^  of  tin 
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eaf8tiQ%  dwir  mhlimity  ii^  indeed,  almoel  cwr* 

The  dooraogr  is  eaneoiiBted  kj  a  hiwrtifal  msnlptaM 
the  liewk-^aded  deity  Osins,  end  thai  by  a  fideia 
luaDOglypkififtt  aboye  whioh — eteJige  £itkh  for  eu^ 
irark ! — ah  a  row  o|  monkaye^ — ^bok  aoddngy  boweTei 
ttintor  eatfrfliMwiiaeiy,  k  o«fc  of  ckaraoter  inEgyplitti 

Descending  between  the  colossal  stataee,  70a  enier 
e  great  bail,  auj^rted  on  each  side  by  fcur  cwlnnmSj 
wd  vidi  gigftatie  statues  leaeUag  to  the  ceiliagi 
■ilaria  diess  to  those  we  saw  at  Chierf  Hassan^  bali 
ipioiMXtUNQs  and  exeeiition,  £ur  finer ;  nor  are  tbey  so 
rfiil— 70a  have  room  to  look  at  these — there  you  leli 
u  passage  between  soeb  monstera  too  narrow. 
The  temple  was  exeavated  sooa  after  the  aeeessWia 
[Bsoiesei^  and  the  sonlptiires  seem  to  refer  cbieAy  to 
a  eadiest  eawpaigas.  On  either  side  of  the  deer, 
isid%  is  a  gigaudo  figure  of  the  Coaqaeror^  boUiag 
J  the  hair  a  groiqp  of  kneeling  captiTes,  back  to  bae]^ 
nd  about  to  slay  them ;  they  are  of  different  nations 
nd  colours — ^you  distinguish  blacks  of  various  castes, 
lid  the  same  Shorii,  with  the  forked  beards  and  aqui- 
ae  aoses^  who  die  so  nobly  at  Beit  WeUee.  The 
edptmea  on  the  sondi  wall  apfear  to  leeead  hie 
Ktonea  over  thss  pec^e.  Standing  on  hb  ebarioly 
Irawn  by  two  horses,  with  the  asnal  feathers  on  thear 
leads,  the  rein  fEistened  to  his  girdle  behind  him,  his 
K>w  m  his  hand — ^a  perfect  arc — ^Barneses  pours  his 
merring  arrows  on  the  enemy,  many  of  whom  have 
tlr^y fallen,  and  others  vaudy  try  to  aToid  them; 
irther  on^  dismoanted  and  trancing  on  one  of  tlieii 
^i^  he  seises  another  by  the  arm,  and  pierees  him 
TOi  his  lance.  On  tile  opposite  or  northern  wall  are 
*^ptaied  battles  on  a  smaller  scalop  spirited,  but  inp 
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ferior  to  those  of  Thebes — the  preparation  for  lln 
battle,  the  parting  of  a  warrior  and  his  wife,  the  clash  of 
chariots  and  riders,  and  horses  falling  under  tke  arrom 
of  the  Egyptians — all  the  tumult  of  war  and  bloodshed, 
After  all,  these  war-scenes  are  composed  in  the  vexy 
spirit  of  a  Highland  pibroch ;  the  gathering,  the  ad* 
vance,  the  battle,  the  song  of  triumph,  the  welcomi 
home,  and  the  coronach  for  the  dead — jou  hear,  and 
you  see  them  all. 

Beyond  this  noble  hall,  there  are  a  second,  sup- 
ported by  square  columns,  a  cella,  and  an  adytum,  YiiA 
four  deities  seated  at  the  extremity,  and  an  altar  befort 
them,  as  at  Guerf  Hassan ;  besides  many  lateral  chain* 
bers  of  inferior  interest. 

There  are  several  other  temples  of  much  intereal 
between  Wady  Haifa  and  Essouan ;  but  I  will  osl; 
mention  one  of  them — that  of  Hermes  Trismegistus  al 
Dakke — beautiful !  beautiful !  What  fame  sucli  a^isit 
would  have  conferred  on  us  in  the  good  old  days  d 
astrology,  alchemy,  and  the  Black  Art  !* 

Section  HI, 

"  Fytte  the  Second"  has  kept,  upon  the  whole,  so  bee 
from  antiquities,  that  I  shall  make  no  apology  to  mj 
dear  mother  for  reverting  to  that  seducing  subject  in 
the  present,  after  which  it  will  be 

"  Adew,  ye  get  nae  mair  of  me'* 

on  the  subject  of  Egypt. 

*  ^^Dandour,  Jan.  24.  The  temple  is  a  small  one,  and  faardhf 
mentioned  in  the  books,  but  is  very  interesting.  The  turn  of  the 
ornaments  on  the  doors,  &c.,  is  elegant,  and  the  hieroglyphics, 
though  not  of  the  palmy  days  of  Eameses  IL,  are  of  that  aabstan- 
tially  good  style,  which  never  offends  the  eye  by  any  glaring 
defects  or  ftlse  drawing  and  taste.** — Mr.  Bamio^i  JmsnaL 
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Thebes  I  have  said  more  than  enoogli  about  already ; 
at  there  is  a  little  temple  at  Herment,  old  Hennonlliiai 
few  hours'  sail  to  the  south  of  it,  weU  worth  mention- 
ig  as  a  rich  mjiihological  museum,  and  inyested, 
oreover,  mth  peculiar  interest  as  haVing  been  built 
f  the  unblushing  Cleopatra,  to  commemorate  the 
irth  of  Csesarion,  her  son  bj  Julius  Giesar.  I  was 
tuch  strack  at  finding  it  a  perfect  Augean  stable,  dis* 
astinglj  filthy  within,  and  plastered  without  with 
ikes  of  dung,  drying  for  fuel.  The  accouchement  of 
le  goddess  Bitho,  symbolical  of  Cleopatra's,  is  sculp- 
ired  in  the  adytum,  and  the  scheme  of  young 
asarion's  nativity  on  the  ceiling.*  (*) 
Nor  must  I  wholly  pass  over  the  fieur-famed  temple  of 
tendera,  a  most  extraordinary  pile,  unlike  anything 
"e  had  seen  in  Egypt,  at  once  grotesque  in  its  details 
ttd  magnificent  in  its  general  effect,  and  in  perfect 
reservation.  The  ceiling  of  the  portico  is  covered 
nth  astronomical  subjects,  representing,  for  the  most 
«rt)  the  procession  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  in  their 

***Feb.  5.  Bose  off  the  temple  of  Hermonthis,  wluch  we 
inted  before  breakfast  It  is  interesting,  and  differs  from  any  we 
*ve  yet  seen  in  style  and  appearance,  which  are  such  as  to  have 
Ddnced  Dr.  Bichardson,  and  other  travellers  before  the  hierogly* 
oioal  discoveries  were  made,  to  consider  it  as  one  of  the  oldest  in 
^t.  It  seems  never  to  have  been  completed ;  at  least  the  ovals 
^  the  names  have  never  been  filled  up  in  the  interior  of  the 
^ple,  and  very  few  on  the  outside.  The  pcntieo  is  composed  of 
^  pillars  in  the  style  of  that  age,  but  not  very  graceful,  from 
'^g  too  near  each  other.  The  interior  is  very  simple,  consbting 
■  two  chambers,  very  lofly  and  very  gloomy;  the  furthest  and 
iBttBllest  one  seems  merely  a  slice  of  the  whole  building,  built  ofl^ 
B^  consequently,  its  length  is  the  breadth  of  the  temple,  its  width 
^  above  three  yards,  and  its  height  equal  to  the  other.  A  window 
It  the  top  throws  light  on  the  roof,  which  has  been  called  a  zodiac, 
^  bears  some  appearance  of  being  so.  It  is  a  strange  device,  in 
^  probability  an  astrological  scheme  of  nativity  of  the  yoii^g 


}Mdks<rf  fltaSbe,  ibrongh  tihe  «gBs  of  &e  zodmc; 
xodia4)  is  involved  widiiK  liie  interMinaHe  body  ef 
oefefidid  hotij  Midi,  Ifae  aiotiber  of  liie   San, 
beaas  axe  xeprei^Bted,  at  &e  monent  of  Us  bi 
iUumiiuUiiig  die  disk  of  die  mooa.    8tr»^  m] 
gieal  faaeies  are  sculptured  heie — snakes,  far  instuK 
widi  bumaa  anns  or. legs,  or  erect  on  dvir  tails, 
seiKtiiig  offeiings,  &c.    When  die  sepoys  iftaro 
fliey  leoofpused  the  gods  of  India  in  those  s< 
on  die  walls,  aad  worshipped  with  Ae  same  oei 
they  would  have  performed  at  Benares.    This  of  it 
proves  die  hrodierhood  of  die  two  religiona.*  (^) 

A  deadly  feud  raged  whikon  between  die 
haters  of  Dendera,  and  the  erocodile-worduppen 
Ombos;  one  of  die  latter  having  &llen  into  the 
of  die  Tentyrites,  ^  diey  eat  bom  np^  baiiih  ston^ 
roup,"  as  Satan  and  his  erew  ace  said  to  have  sei 
the  victor  of  Cnlloden.    Near  the  temple  oi  Ombos 
Aoble  relic)  is  a  large  wall  of  erode  bdck,  on  vhif 
Ih.  Bichardson  supposes,  the  saered  eroeo(fife 

CsesarioD.  On  the  walk  are  represented  the  birth,  HTiratiir, 
of  the  same  child,  or  rather  of  the  yooi^  God  Haphr^  his 
I  suppose.  Astronomical  subjects  cover  the  ends  of  the  room, 
the  larger  apartment  is  a  strange  series  of  designs ;  the  child  k 
sented  to  all  the  different  gods,  and  the  whole  show  of  the  dii 
menagerie  is  exhibited — cats,  dogs,  crocodiles,  &&,  as  well  as 
Hdeous  figures  of  Typhon  and  his  consort  A  winged 
with  the  glohe,  also  the  winged  hawk,  are  conspicuous  oljectB 
the  door,  where  the  child  is  seated  cm  the  horns  of  the  buO 
The  demon  Typhon  is  the  only  one  I  have  ever  seen  rej 
with  his  &ce, towards  the  spectator,  and  his  body  tamed  half  so^ 
between  front  and  profile — ^and  this  only  in  one  other  place,  where 
he  19  made  of  enormous  size  and  hideous  deformity.  A  house  is 
buSt  on  the  top  of  this  temple,  and  it  stands  in  a  dungyavd."** 
Mr,  Mammy's  JoumaL 

*  **Dendera.    However  grand  and  stupendous  this  temple  nug 
be,  it  is  not  worthy  of  the  lavidi  encomiums  most  traTeDns  indn!||i 
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1h8  deSfy  uring,  and,  below  it,  Hm  teak  in  wUflh  he 
bathed — poor  wretch,  to  be  debarred  his  own  impend 
Nile ! 

The  gnmite  qaftrries  at  Hadjar  SiLriU  are  wondroai 
indeed!  What  -Adsk  joa  of  squarea  a  hundred  feet 
eleep,  and  as  spacious  as  those  of  London,  oat  ont  of 
die  monntaiB,  and  oonmiuiicating  whh  each  otiber  bjr 
long  winding  streets  or  passages  i 

At  Beni  Hassan  we  Tmted  the  oldest  tombs  we  have 
seen  in  Egypt,  excayated  in  Osirtesen^s  time,  sefeatoen 
sentaiies  before  our  Saviovr.  The  owner  of  oae  of 
hem  seems  to  have  been  a  regnlar  sporting  eharaeter; 
Ibs  dogs  stand  by  his  side  m  the  full-length  portrait 
faawn  of  him,  as  is  nsnaUy  liie  case,  in  one  comer  of 
^  tomb;  hunting,  fowling,  and  fishing  seenes  aoB 
repres^rted  in  other  compartments;  a  mock  fight,  aad 
fe  saeoessiTe  rounds  of  a  wrestling  match,  (or,  pfo» 
bftbly,  of  sereral,  for  there  are  scores  of  groiqps,  exp 
Inbiting  ererj  attitude  and  Tieisatode  of  the  strug^te,) 
ftdom  the  extremity  of  the  tomb.  These  wrestling 
Batches  are  found  in  most  of   the  tombs  at  Beni 

a-peiha]^  because  it  is  the  fint  they  see  in  £gypt»  whether  ia 

Kceodiog  the  Nile,  or  coming  overland  from  India.  It  bear. 
extreme  evidence  of  the  great  decadence  of  art  at  the  period  of  its 
erection.  The  spirit  which  animated  the  early  ages  in  this  country 
had  long  passed  away,  the  forms  only  remained — ^these  were  pre- 
Krved  scmpuloiuly  by  the  interested  zeal  of  Ae  priests,  and  under 
Ae  Boimah  rale,  whidb  considered  all  religions  equally  useful,  were 
^gnified  by  such  dedications  as  this.  But  the  peculiar  turn  of 
spirit  which  breathes  from  even  the  most  insignificant  remiuns  of 
^  ^araonic  period,  is  quite  wanting  here ;  it  is  dead,  fgrmal,  and 
a  detaolf  qtriSe  unintBresting— or,  if  oae*s  carioBity  be  escifeed  fey 
fte  zodiacs  and  plami^^rea  which  are  one  ef  the  peculiar  featuMS 
of  this  tenqple,  the  &ct  again  recurs  to  the  mind,  that  they  or^ 
^^  an,  bid;  priestly  imitations  of  what  we  have  already  seen  in 
^  tombs  of  the  Fharaofas;  made  to  be  stsred  at,  not  itft  8B& 
^hntood.*^— Jfr.  WUamaf*  JmumaL 
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Hassan ;  it  was  evidently  a  science  in  Egypt  at  a  veiy 
early  period. 

The  game  of  draughts,  two  seven-stringed  harps, llie 
trick  of  tossing  up  and  catching  three  balls  successively, 
the  pirouette  with  extended  arms,  practised  bjfiga* 
lantes  in  the  modem  opera,  and  the  attendance  ot 
dwarfs  on  the  Egyptian  nobles,  are  among  the  note- 
worthy objects  depicted  in  these  curious  sepulchres. 
The  columns  that  support  them  are  of  two  orders,  both 
extremely  primitite ;  polygonal,  like  those  of  Thebes, 
slightly  fluted,  and  very  elegant ;  or,  simply,  four  lotos- 
Stalks  tied  together  by  a  broad  band  under  the  buds. 

And  now,  my  dear  mother,  I  have  almost  done.  Yoa 
must  be  sick  of  temples  and  tombs ;  I  fear  many  thingi 
I  have  expatiated  on,  in  the  hope  of  their  amusing 
you,  must  have  failed  to  do  so ;  but  all  I  can  say  is 
excuse  is,  that  I  have  spared  you  much.  I  shall  con- 
tinue, however,  to  write  lengMb/y  for  I  think  you  and 
Anne  will  be  pleased  to  follow  me,  step  by  step, 
throughout  my  pilgrimage.  Memphis  is  the  only  place 
we  have  now  to  visit;  in  two  or  three  days  we  shaS 
arrive  at  Cairo,  but  shall  be  very  sony  to  bid  adieu  to 
the  little  bark  that  has  been  our  home  so  long,  and  in 
which  we  have  become  so  thoroughly  domesticated. 

Fort  of  C^dro,  2Srd  Feb. 

We  arrived  here  this  evening,  but  do  not  intend 
landing  till  to-morrow ;  this  is  the  last  night  we  are  to| 
spend  on  board  the  Hippopotamus !  i 

We  have  spent  the  whole  day  in  visiting  the  site  of 
Memphis  and  the  pyramids  of  Dashour  and  Saccaa| 
Mounds  and  embankments,  a  fewd[>roken  stones,  and 
two  colossal  statues,  disinterred  a  few  years  ago  by  our' 
fiiend  Caviglia,  are  the  solitaiy  remains  of  the  ancien^ 
capital  of  Lower  Egypt.    We  rode  for  miles  throi 
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groves  of  palm  and  acacia,  cnltiyatod  fields^  and  wastes 
of  sand,  over  what  we  knew  most  be  the  site  of 
Memphis,  but  eveiy  other  yestige  of  her  ancient 
grandeur  has  disappeared.  Noph  is,  indeed,  *^  waste 
and  desolate.** 

The  colossus  of  Barneses  the  Oreat,  forty  feet  in 
height,  lies  on  its  face — ^the  workmanship  beautiful,  the 
features  (mild  and  benignant)'  in  perfect  preservation. 
This  was,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  six  statues  (of  him- 
self, his  wife,  and  four  of  his  sons)  erected  by  Bameses 
in  front  of  the  great  temple  of  Vulcan,  which,  from  the 
descriptions  of  the  ancients,  must  have  been  a  wonder 
of  the  world.  A  short  distance  to  the  south  lies  a  small 
statue,  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  we  thought,  and 
which,  perhaps,  belonged  to  the  edifice  where  the  bull 
Apis  was  kept  and  exhibited,  which  lay  in  that  diree- 
lion  according  to  Herodotus.  This  is  all : — how  truly 
has  the  prophecy  been  frdfilled,  '^I  will  destroy  the 
idols,  and  will  cause  their  images  to  cease  out  of 
Noph  r  («) 

Near  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  the  site  of  which  is  now 
completely  overgrown  with  date-trees,  lay  the  Lake 
AchLsi.i-wheL  Ae  fictions  of  Charon  LhUboat, 
and  the  Elysiai)  fields.  We  crossed  the  dry  bed  on 
our  way  to  Saccara.  The  Sheikh  and  his  friends  were 
enjoying  otittm  cum  dignitate  under  an  acacia,  as  we 
rode  past  the  village.  The  groves  of  acacia  near 
Saccara  and  Mitraheni  are  mentioned  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

The  principal  pyramid  at  Saccara  is  built  in  five 
degrees,  or  steps,  like  the  Tower  of  Babel ;  there  is 
another,  some  leagues  to  the  south,  similarly  built,  and 
called  the  False  Pyramid ;  magnificent  at  a  distance,  it 
loses  its  grandeur  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of  your 
iqpproach. 
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The  two  great  P jiaimds  of  Da4sihoiir  are  yery  Veaofi- 
falj  each  about  sevea  hnndred  feet  square,  Imt  of  nmcih 
lower  eleYation  than  liiose  of  Djizeh.  We  desoended 
into  the  northern  one  hj  a  steep  and  sloping  passage, 
for  two  hundred  feet,  and  crawling  on  our  wrists  and 
feet  some  yards  farther,  on  a  level,  fomid  ourselYes 
in  the  first  of  two  lolily  chambers,  eonneeted  by  a  low 
passage,  and  leading  to  a  third  by  another  passive,  the 
entrance  to  wMch  was  too  high  f or  ns  to  reach  it  wiAoQt 
a  ladder.  The  straotnre  of  tihese  apartments  is  Teiy 
remarkable,  each  tmooessive  coarsb  of  stone,  beginning 
from  about  ten  or  eleven  feet  from  the  gromd,  project- 
ing about  six  inches  beyond  the  one  below  i1^  tffl  die 
two  walls  meet.  It  is  said  to  resemble  Ihe  inside  of  the 
Cyclopean  or  Pelasgic  building  at  Arg^,  popnlaHjr 
ealled  the  Treasury  of  Atrens. 

We  rode  between  many  other  pyramids,  some  of  them 
still  preserving  liieir  shape,  ihotrgh  partiaBy  covered 
with  Ld,  ofliL  already  Sdng  iL  CuB,  or  enor- 
mous  barrows;  these  latter  are,  perhaps,  llie  oldesl 
irfall. 

A  curious  root^  transparent  and  juicy  as  a  white 
radish,  grows  here  under  the  sand,  betraying  its  exist- 
ence by  a  tiny  stalk,  as  thin  as  a  blade  of  grass,  shootiog 
above  the  surface.  Southey,  I  thiiA,  alludes  to  it  in 
one  of  his  poems. 

The  ride  from  Saccara  to  iJie  point  where  we  r^ained 
the  boat,  about  an  hour  north  of  a  place  called  ^eftli 
Etmin,  was  very  beautiful — through  extensive  pahn- 
gioves  clusteimg  round  Arab  villages  and  encampments 
of  the  Bedouins — wandering  Ishmaelites — the  pyramids 
<4  Djizeh,  contemporary  with  their  lather  AbrahoB^ 
towering  in  the  distance. 


OOtiDNSL  VTBB.  ISf 

Once  more  at  Grand  Cairo— soon,  I  liope^  to  leave 
k  for  MonBt  Sinai,  Petra,  and  Jenualem — ^for  saeli  is 
the  route  we  intend  attempting.  We  ihaU  tcaTel  on 
camels  and  dromedaries,  and  sleep  in  tents,  like  the 
patnarchs. 

Adieu,  my  dear  motber! 


P.S.— Ycii  wiU  be  fjlad  to  kear  Oiat  I  la^e 
ficieBd  tlie  Kiaslief  a  little  Arabic  libmy,  oonsiating  <rf 
Robinson  Crusoe,  two  or  three  books  on  history,  l!he 
Arabic  atlas  I  mentioned  in  my  last  letter  from  Cairo, 
a  smnmary  of  the  Old,  and  the  whole  of  the  New  Tes* 
iament.     Adieu  once  more. 

March  2. 

P.S.  (bis.) — ^We  Tisited  the  Pjnramids  yesterday,  and 
Fere  most  kindly  received  by  Colonel  Vyse,  who  is  car- 
lying  on  his  researches  there  in  person,  Caviglia  having 
quitted  the  field.  He  has  attacked  the  three  Pyramids 
and  the  Sphinx,  all  at  once,  with  a  troop  of  two  hun- 
dred Arabs.  In  Cheops^s — ^he  is  in  hopes  of  discovering 
the  chamber  above  Davison^s,  and  an  entrance  on  the 
western  side,  corresponding  to  that  on  the  northern  in 
its  degree  of  distance  from  the  centre,  calculating  that, 
the  one  being  so  many  feet  to  the  left,  the  other  will  be 
as  many  to  the  right  of  it.  We  saw  an  immense  stone, 
that  his  workmen  had  dislodged,  roll  down  the  side  of 
the  pyramid ;  it  was  sad  to  see  the  sleep  of  four  thou- 
sand years  so  rudely  broken ! 

Colonel  Vyse  is  cutting  right  into  the  heart  of  the 
third  pyramid,  but  as  yet  has  found  no  chamber ;  when 
he  reaches  the  centre,  he  intends  boring  right  up  and      / 
down.    He  has  bored  thirty  feet  into  the  Sphinx,  in 
expectation  of  finding  the  chamber  said  to  exist  insic^ 
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it — as  yet  without  effect.  He  has  many  other  ideas 
experimenting^  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  lie 
maike  some  curious  discoveries.* 

We  dined  with  him,  and  returned  to  Cairo,  much 
gratified  with  his  bind  attentions,  the  same  afbemoon. 

*  Colonel  yjs6*s  success  subsequent  to  our  visit  to  him  at  the 
Pyramids  has  indeed  been  most  gratifying.  For  a  fall  account  of 
his  remarkable  discoveries,  and  of  those  carried  on  subsequently  by 
his  coadjutor,  Mr.  Ferring,  see  the  **  Operations  carried  on  at  tht 
P^yramids  of  Gizeh  in  1837,  te.,  by  Colonel  Howard  Vyse,**  Liood. 
3  vols.  1840;  and  the  large  wor]c  by  Mr.  Perring.  [1847.  j 
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be  a  desolation,  and  Edom  shall  be  a  desolate  wil- 
their  violence  against  the  sons  of  Jadah,  because  they 
t  blood  in  their  land ; 

shall  dwell  for  ever,  and  Jerusalem  shall  remain 
,tion  to  generation ; 

wHl  avenge  their  blood  which  I  have  not  avenged;  and 
dwell  in  Sion.** 

«7b«i;  iiL  19,  20,  ^\,—Ahp.  Neweome'9  tnmdatknu 

''  Those  holy  fields, 
Over  whose  acres  walk'd  those  blessed  feet, 
Which,  fourteen  himdred  years  ago,  were  naiTd, 
For  oar  advantage,  on  the  bitter  cross." 

I  King  Henry  JV. 
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Jaainej  to  Mount  ISnaL  Desert  of  Snes^-Maia — Bonte  of  the 
Israefitofl-^Wadj  SheM— Wadj  Mokatteb— Wafi  Feixan^ 
Asoeottu  flia  fSsuatB  Monptaim— Ascfwt  of  Mount  8t»  GattMfiiia 
*-0C  QeU  Mana^-Of  €Mel  AfinMgi^  paaaftly  tlie  nd  8fa^ 

CSbufaBi  of  9L  CSaflwribM^  HoBst  Bfiwit 

MvDk  Similar. 

Mr  MiUR  AHSBy — FanidUag  a  Pofisk  pilgnm  hme^ 
slMmt  tDi  letom  to  Cairo,  I  aeiie  tibo  oppoitaauty  of 
lettbg  joa.  and  wj  dear  awtker  kuomf  a  monik  ooonet 
tbuL  otheiwMa  I  could,  how  well  we  hafe  got  on 
l>dierta^  aoad  mrier  what  peonliadj  faTovaUo  aa* 
sp<teftm.aia  Iflsoljto  eoailmie  oar  jonnaejr  by  Petm 
taJexanlem. 

On  Mnatflajy  Hm  %9k  of  Mardi,  we  atarted  ob  out 
^age  rtiBWBitli  die  desert,  (^)  a  caiafaii  often  caaKla^ 
^  two  taiits,^  one  tot  oar  Mkrwen,  Misairie  and 
^UaHal^  the  aliker  (an  biAan  ene,  of  bambooa)  tag 
^^QKiehes.  We  amYod  at  Saea  on  Ibe  lovrlfa  day.  The 
^ismm,  or  aontheziy  wind,  blow  Tiolendy  all  Mon* 
^)biiaging  doods  of  aand^and  pdteing  na  with  small 
PAl>Iea,  whidi  made  our  Aiah  yilUe'^amsiramt  ddp,  aa 
tejr  xaltled  agmnat  ^ir  naked  legs— ne^er  was  I  in  a 
kaMr  httSHrttonB;  laekily,  I  had  pi^ded  n^sslf  al 
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Cairo  with  a  Turkish  soar^  which  protected  n^  ejes;^ 
my  lips  were  parched  and  chapped  for  several  days-  % 
afterwards,  and  a  book  in  my  pocket  was  scorched  as  t 
if  it  had  been  held  to  the  fire.  But  we  were  fairly  is  -^ 
the  desert  —  delightful  thought!  pilgrims  following  the  i| 
steps  of  the  Israelites  to  the  Promised  Land.  || 

We  halted  a  litde  before  sunset,  and  pitched  the  i| 
smaller  of  our  two  tents  (the  wind  being  too  high  for  % 
the  other)  in  a  hollow  between  two  mounds,  which  -^ 
afforded  a  few  thorns  and  tufts  of  arid  grass  for  the  % 
camels,  and  tolerable  shelter  for  ourselyes.  I  really  4 
felt  ashamed  when  we  were  fairly  established  in  theii 
tent,  seated  on  our  iron  bedsteads,  with  a  table,  our  old 
shipmate  on  the  Nile,  between  us — it  was  &r  too  com«g 
fortable.  It  blew  quite  a  storm  the  first  part  of  the  4 
night,  and  we  thought  the  tent  would  have  flown  away,  4 
but  it  weathered  it, — ^we  were  covered  with  sand  whea-a 
we  awoke  on  Tuesday  morning;  much  rain  succeeded,  4 
but  it  cleared  up  before  we  started,  and  the  day  tnmed,^ 
out  delightftil;  there  was  litde  sunshine,  but  the  wind^ 
had  changed  to  the  west,  a  fresh  exhilarating  breeze.    ( 

The  weather,  indeed,  has  been  chaxmmg  ever  since,  t 
I  always  commenced  the  day  with  a  long  walk;  nothing  1 
can  be  more  enjoyable, — ^the  desert,  half  gravel,  baUj 
sand, crunches  under  the  feet  like  snow,. — sometimes-' 
bounded  by  low  hills,  sometimes  it  stretches  out  into 
an  interminable  plain,  but  always  of  Ihe  same  unvaried  • 
hue.    We  passed  skeletons  of  camels  repeatedly,  and 
scattered  bones  bleached  to  the  whiteness  of  snow; 
and,  one  morning,  prowling  about  near  our  encamp- 
ment, I  found  an  open  grave  and  a  skull  grinning  up 
into  my  face  within  it — the  relic,  doubtless,  of  sonis 
hapless  pilgrim.    Melancholy  memorials  these!   bat 
all  was  not  death  there;  a  frog,  a  species  of  graj 
lizard,  some  quails  and  vultures,  were  symptoms  of 
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inmal— and  Tarioiui  thonij  shrubs,  a  few  wild  flowef% 
pd  a  stroimily  seented  plant,  (a  species  of  wild  oamo* 
iQe  we  thought  i^)  called  bj  the  Arabs  behhamm-^ 
t  vegetable  life;  nor  should  I  ferget  a  solitary  tree^ 
mg  Cdnspicuons  on  the  horizon  with  the  apparent 
ignily  of  a  palm,  bat  which  dwindled,  long  before  we 
Mched  it^  into  a  stunted  thorn,  coTered  with  rags 
treaming  in  the  wind,  hung  diere  bj  evexj  pilgrim  as 
e  passes  en  ekenun  for  Mecca.  The  half-eaten  carcass 
f  a  camel  lay  beneath  it,  and  the  Tultures  that  had 
aen  garbaging  on  it  flew  heayily  away  at  our  ap- 
roach. 

I  shonid  haye  told  yon  that  the  rente  we  took  was 
sat  hj  Mataria,  past  the  ancient  Heliopolis,  and  so 
Arth  of  Gebel  Ataka,  a  long  and  picturesque  ridge  of 
His,  Tdiich  we  coasted  all  the  third  day;  of  a  clear 
^7  8T&7  ™  ^G  morning,  it  assumed  a  deep  iron 
oknr  alter  sunset,  as  the  rays  died  away ;  it  slants  to 
k  southward,  a^  you  approach  Suez.  The  Israelites 
nMng  atEtham,  on  the  edge  of  the  wOdemess,  from 
he  nordi-west,  the  land  of  Goshen,  turned  soulbwards, 
k  day's  journey,  to  Pihahiroth,  ^^  the  mouth  of  the 
i^,"  Le.  of  this  veiy  mountain  Ataka;  closed  in  by 
iie  momitainB  on  each  side,  with  the  sea  in  front  and 
Pluiiaoh  behind,  they  could  only  have  been  saved  by 
nieb  a  miraculous  interposition  as  that  which  is  still 
''ftdhioiially  remembered  in  the  Arabic  name  Ataka,  or 
lidiveiance. 

On  Thursday  we  started,  with  the  Arabian  moun- 
buns,  and,  as  we  conceived,  the  Red  Sea,  in  front  of 
^i  it  was  the  mirage !  A  ship,  too,  was  curiously 
^cted  in  the  clouds  before  we  came  in  actual  sight 
tfeithership  or  sea. 

Kodsy  Manueli,  a  Candiote  Greek,  the  East  India 
Company's  agent  at  Suez,  and  a  shrewd,  intelligent 
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mukf*  reeeiTed  as  mth  great  luM^itaii^,  aad  we 
ibere— aad  this  is  the  news  dutt  I  think  will  ]^ease 
the  oelefarated  Hassein,  who  aeeoaopaiiied  Labofde^ 
Petra  ten  years  ago.    We  struck  a  bargain  iiifli 
to  convey  us  to  Sinai,  and  have  since  oigiged  him 
accompany  us  durii^  the  rest  of  our  travels  in 
<^  An  excellent  warrior  and  hunter,"  aays 
^  and  renowned  for  his  generous  hospitality,  he 
in  himself  all  the  qualities  which  render  a 
lespectahle,  especially  those  of  so  much  impoctanoe! 
the  traveller,  unimpeachable  integrity,  disdcetMm 
always  deserves  to  be  confided  in,  and,  what  is 
rare,  genuine  fidelity."   He  is  the  principal  of  the 
guardians  or  protectors  of  the  Convent  of  Moont  So 
and  is  known  and  respected  wherever  he  goes.  Lai 
made  all  his  arrangements  with  the  other  tribes 
him,  and  so  shall  we.t 

Hussein  and  I  have  become  great  fcienda; 
kind  pat  on  the  back  have  I  had  from  him.    Our  ii 
macy  commenced  willi  a  long  walk  one  mining, 
he  and  I  took  one  road  while  the  caravan  vrent 
other;  we  had  a  great  deal  of  pleasant  and  most 
mated  conversation ;  acting  gesticulating,  drawing 
my  stick  on  the  sand,  and  the  judicious  use  of  the 
few  Arabic  words  I  have  perforce  picked  up,  were 
rally  sufficient  to  make  myself  understood.     We 
walked  the  camels,  and  sat  and  chatted  a  quarter  of  I 
hour  or  twenty  minutes  under  the  shadow  of  a 

*  Superseded  shortly  afterwards  by  an  Dnglish  Tioe-Coi 
VDder  wbom  he  acted  as  dmgomsa  when  Dr.  BtibSaoaim 
through  Suez.    An  Eaglish  hotel  hai  faeea  attdUiahad  there 
seferal  years,  and  stations  at  intervals  on  the  route  aeroaa  the 
from  Cfdro  have  deprived  it  of  its  ancient  solitary  chain.  [1847.] 

f  Dr.  Robinson,  who  met  him  a  year  afterwuds  aA  Mount 
tecBribes  him  as  **now  head  Shefldi  of  his  tribe,  the  Ookd  Said.' 
BMMiihfMf«Aai^^n)LI,p.lSa.    i;i847.] 
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pg  rod^  before  ifaej  came  iqiw  jifyrecoUecdonof  Ae 
lames  imd  ^  countries''  of  certain  ciibe  Aiab  dans, 
illasions  to  Antar,  and  sach-like  scraps  of  Arab  tradi- 
bn,  hsLTB  stood  me  in  great  stead.  1  haye  got  much 
olbrmatioa  from  Hussein,  through  AbdaUah,  for  what- 
ver  interesting  point  I  asked  him  about — (do  not 
Dostake  me — I  don't  believe  I  am  master  of  more  than 
;  dozen  words  of  Arabic) — ^I  always  repeated  through 
keinteipreter. 

Hussein  provided  us  with  eleven  camels,  tliose  of 
inJtm  not  being  so  strong  as  the  Egyptian  breed, 
^des  two  dromedaries  for  riding;  a  dromedary  is  to 
i  eamel  what  a  race-hoise  is  to  a  dray-horse-— ihere  is 
10  generic  difierence ;  the  Bactrian  camel  only  has  the 
two  humps  commonly  attributed  to  the  dromedary. 
If  est  of  the  camels  were  accompanied  by  their  owners^ 
ill  of  whom^  two  excepted,  were  of  Hussein's  tribe, 
vbichy  I  should  have  told  you,  is  the  Waled  Said,  the 
^c^al  branch  of  the  Zoalia,  the  first  in  consideration 
af  the  Tora,  or  Sinaite,  clans.  The  political  constitution 
of  these  Bedouin  tribes  strongly  resembles  that  of  our 
0^  dans  in  Scotland;  each  is  divided  into  several 
KptSy  governed  by  subordinate  Sheikhs  or  Chieftains, 
^er  whom  the  clansmen  rally  without  prejudice  to 
the  patriarchal  supremacy  of  the  High  Chief  of  the 
^hole  race,  to  whom  the  chiefi^am^  owe  the  same 
deference  that  the  clansmen  in  general  pay  themselves. 
%  heart  warms  to  these  Bedouin  Highlanders,  and 
^e  Tora  tribes  are  a  peculiarly  fine  race;  the  whole 
P^,  indeed,  were  good-humoured,  hearty  fellows.* 
All  of  us,  masters  and  men,  were  armed  to  the  teeth, 

*  "HuMD,  Hvssein's  yoai^r  hrotfaeri  accompsinfid  faim— the 
^^-heaited  HassaD,  ever  smiling  and  full  of  fiin— he  was  a  gxeat 
fevouiite  wifli  us.*     Orig.Jaurfud.    [1847.] 
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William  with  rifle  and  gan,  myself  mth  bolste  pii 
ereij  Arab  had  his  8ik/keen,  or  short  sword^  and 
of  them  long  matchlock  guns,  ornamented  with  pebbl 
shells,  and  Turkish  coins,  and  thej  use  Ihem 
experdj.  One  of  them,  unpoetical  villain!  shotayoi 
gazelle  one  morning,  and  had  the  barbarity  to 
me  to  eat  it 

Their  attire  wa^  very  simple, — ^the  k^/la,  or  ke] 
of  the  desert,  loosely  and  gracefully  tied  round  the 
by  a  piece  of  rope,  or  a  turban — ^a  long  white  robe 
rather  cumbrous  drapery,  though  sometimes  of  li| 
material,  secured  by  a   girdle — a  long   blue  cl< 
(peculiar,  I  believe,  to  the  Arabs  of  this  pemnsi 
and  sandals  of  fish-skin,  secured  across  the  instep, 
by  clasps  at  the  ankles,  exposing  the  foot  as  in  scri] 
paintings — a  small  kneading  trough  or  bowl,  a  leatlu 
bottle  for  water,  a  pipe,  tobacco-pouch,  and  somel 
the  short  crook-headed  slick,  represented  in  the 
of  Osiris  in  the  Egyptian  sculptures,  completed 
equipment.    Throw  away  the  pipe  and  tobacco,  (mi 
of  the  Bedouins,  however  —  our  friend  Hussein, 
instance — never  smoke,) — substitute  a  lance  or  aswoi 
for  that  ignoble  weapon  the  gun,and  any  one  of  themi 
sit  for  a  portrait  of  the  Caliph  Omar;  you  cannot 
remember  the  striking  picture  your  favourite  Oeklej 
draws  of  him,  on  his  journey  from  Mecca  to  Jemsalei 

So  much  for  our  guides, — a  word  or  two  on  our  o^ 
mode  of  travelling.  I  walked  generally,  for  the 
three  or  four  hours,  in  advance  of  the  caravan,  restis| 
every  now  and  then  under  a  shadowy  rock  or  shrul 
where  such  was  to  be  found,  till  it  came  up,  and  then  ol 
again.  Mounted — I  read,  mused,  talked  with  Wi] 
or  the  Bedouins,  through  Abdallah,  and  took  nol 
till  near  halting-time,  when  I  generally  took  anothel 
walk.    We  soon  got  accustomed  to  the  camels*  fscef 
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tub  we  wexa  told  was  so  fatigning,  (*)  Tbe  oanvfaii 
inxi(se»  at  a  regular  and  certain  pace,  about  three 
wimim  honr;  but  the  indiyidual  animalii  proceed  yeij 
iregularly,  stopping  eyeiy  now  and  then  to  graze  on 
m  thorny  shrubs  and  scented  plants  with  which  the 
^ian  desert  (particularly)  abounds;  the  driyers 
amour  them  in  this,  and  are  constantly  leaidng  the 
M9  ai^id  even  scrambling  up  the  rocks,  for  a  handful 
f  any  h^b  the  animals  are  fond  oi,  The  first  taib  I 
peeked  from  my  Mend  Hussein  was  for  feeding  a 
imel  tied  behind  mine,  which  had  not  time  to  crop  for 
keif. 

We  generally  halted  about  sunset,  on  some  smooth 
got  under  the  rocks  or  hills,  made  our  camels  kneel 
kwn,  uuloaded,  and  then  let  them  go  free  to  browse  ^ 
Vicreiion;  in  half  an  hour  more  the  tents  were  pitched^ 
tes  blazing  around,  and  the  stars  above  us,  for  in  these 
nuntries  there  is  little  or  no  twilight.  The  camels 
fere  the^  tethered  down,  and  the  Bedouins,  their  frugal 
^  and  merry  chat  over,  wrapped  themselves  up  in 
im  abhm^  and  went  to  sleep.  We  also  dozed  from 
&UQi8r  till  tea-time,  and  then,  after  a  cheerful  cup  or 
flro,  followed  their  example.  Evenings  as  peaceful, 
v&dcupsas  cheering  as  those  immortalized  by  Cowper, 
fet  how  different  in  their  accessaries ! — no  newspapers, 
lio  politics,  no  prose  of  the  present  to  mar  our  medita- 
tions on  the  past 

^e  all  lent  a  hand  in  the  tent-pitching ;  this  Bedouin 
*^  is  quite  to  my  taste, — ^'tis  the  realization  of  one  of  my 
Wdish  day-dreams,  when  I  used  to  pitch  a  teuton  the 
^seiy  jSoor  at  Muncaster,  and  call  it  my  home.  And 
yet  I  ho/^e  alingering  touch  of  European  prejudice; 
Jere  is  something  very  melancholy  in  our  morning 
"^™gs;  the  tent-pins  are  plucked  up,  and,  in  a  few 
^utes,  a  dozen  holes,  a  heap  or  two  of  ashes,  and  the 
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marks  of  the  oamels^  knees  in  llie  sand,  soon  to  H 
obliterated^  are  the  only  traces  left  of  wkat  has  hem 
for  a  wbile  home.  There  are  a  thousand  aUusions  to 
liiis  primitiye  mansion  in  Seriptore,  ahaost  fminteUigihl^ 
tin  familiarity  with'  the  tent,  ihe  eamel,  and  the  desert 
explains  Ihem.  I  neyer  diiye  in  a  tent-pin  withotti 
thinldng  of  Jael  and  Sisera. 

Now  for  onr  jonniiey.  M.  Manuelj  aeeompanied  « 
to  the  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  saw  us  embark  fol 
Asia.  We  crossed  in  about  half  an  hour.  I  read  ll0 
sublime  description  of  the  Passage  of  the  Israelites,  ike 
song  of  Moses,  and  the  seventy-seventh  Psalm, 
the  scene  before  wj  eyes;  for  it  was  a  little  to  the  so 
of  Suez  that  they  crossed  the  gulf.  It  was  a 
and  thrilling  pleasure  to  look  down  on  those  waten^ 
now  so  placid,  and  remember  their  division — to  loci 
up  at  that  azure  and  spotless  sky,  and  figure  to  one- 
self the  cloud  by  day  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  nigli 
that  guided  the  chosen  race  to  the  Land  of  Promise.!^ 

The  view  firom  the  shore  of  Asia  is  very  beaatiMi 
Gebel  Ataka,  and  Oebel  Deradje,  each  numing'into  I 
long  promontory,  stretch  along  the  shore  of  Afiica,8al 
nearly  opposite  the  "mouth  of  the  ridge**  is  Rai 
Mousa,  the  promontory  of  Moses ;  rcis  and  ras  mean 
the  same  in  Arabic  and  Gaefic.  We  did  not  monfit 
till  near  four,  two  of  the  camels  not  having  anivel 
The  sun  set  superbly  behind  Ataka^  and  the  orescent 
moon  was  shining  brilliantly  when  we  encamped  at 
Ain  Mousa,  the  Fountains  of  Moses.  There  are  manf 
palm-trees  scattered  around  them,  neglected,  and  gro^ 
thick  and  bushy  from  want  of  pruning.  Frogs,  shriD 
and  musical  as  the  rings  in  Lady  Minnatrost's  Castle, 
serenaded  us  all  night. 

Next  morning  we  proceeded  for  three  hours  over  tibe 
deser^  sandy  and  stony  alternately,  the  Red  Sea,  of 
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B  deepest  bfaie,  on  iSbe  xigliiy  nd  4ie  dudn  of  the 
dbel  Till,  on  tibe  left;  die  eounfciy  bqnond  it  is  called 
I  Tib,  'tbe  Resort  of  the  hindering* — ^Isiaelites.(^ 
etween  die  Unrd  and  fourth  hoar,  ire  entered  on  a 
iundless  plain  of  deseart^  catted  £1  Ata^  white  and 
BnfuUjT  glaring  to  Ae  eje;  the  irind,  too,  began  to 
iow  firoK  the  soadiy  and  rendeved  llie  heat  rerj 
ipresaive.  £1  Ata  is  piobaUjihe  £tiiain of  8eriptQre» 
Kmgh  the  desert  so  called  extended,  as  we  may  gather 
om  the  Mosaic  aoconnl^  round  the  head,  and  perhaps 
V  some  distance  along  both  sides,  of  the  golf 
After  seven  hours'  ride  and  a  half — a  short  day's 
Hnney,  we  encamped  for  the  night  in  Wady  Seder,  on 
bed  ci  sand  almo&rt  as  smooth  as  a  ball-room. — 
Tad^y  yon  mnst  remember,  means  a  Talley,  and  is 
pplied  indifferently  to  a  craggy  monntain  glen,  and  a 
Here  depression  in  the  flat  expanse  of  the  desert,  as  in 
bis  instance.  The  Spanish  Guadi  is  the  same  word. 
"Seder  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Shur  or 
idur,  the  ancient  name  of  the  desert  that  separates 
^gyptfrom  Psslestine;  it  was  to  this  desert,  you  will 
collect,  but  to  a  more  northerly  district  of  it,  that 
5»gar  fled  with  lie  and^stor  of  &e  Northern  Arabs ; 
^  sbnib  imder  which  she  cast  him — ^the  leathern 
)ottle  (or  zumzummia,  as  it  would  now  be  called)  empty 
-the  spring,  wHch  in  these  wilds  Kes  often  deep  in  the 
S'oand  unseen,  till  you  are  close  upon  it — (imless  we 
^'^  to  beliere  that  Hagai's  fountain  was  produced 
l^cidoiisly) — ^I  cannot  express  to  you  how  riridly 
"ft^^most  beautiful  scene  paints  itself  to  me  now.  The 
pound  hereabouts  is  covered  with  beds  of  the  finest 
wreaked  by  the  sun  into  large  flakes  of  pure  white; 
*6  whole  of  this  low  country  is  under  water  during  the 
^J  season. 
Next  day,  starting  at  a  quarter  past  seven,  we  reached 
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the  bitter  well  of  Howara  at  half-part  two»  and 
the  camels  iheie.    The  Arabs  never  drink  of  it 
selves;  I  tasted,  and  at  first  thought *1ibe  water 
sipid  rather  than  bitter,  but,  held,  in  the  moulih  a 
seconds,  it  becomes  excessively  nauseous.    It 
within  an  elevated  mound,  surrounded  by  saod-l 
and  two  small  date  trees  grow  near  it.    The  sky 
glowing  willi  great  heat  as  we  approached,  and  a 
hue  diffused  itself  over  the  landscape,  like  the 
one  might  fancy  overshadowed  it  when  the  Israei 
murmured  against  the  Almighty, — ^for  there  can  be 
doubt,  I  think,  of  this  well  being  the  Mara  of  Scri] 
sweetened  by   Moses.     The   name  Mara,  impl 
**  bitter,"  seems  to  be  preserved  in  that  of  the  W 
Amara,  which  we  crossed  shortly  before  reaching 
There  is  no  other  well,  Hussein  tells  me,  on  the  who] 
coast,  absolutely  undrinkable. 

I  asked  whether  they  had  any  means  of  sweete: 
bad  water,  and  he  mentioned  the  munn,  a  gum  that 
udes  from  the  tamarisk  tree,  and  the  juice  of  the 
berry ;  to  this  latter  inquiry  I  was  guided  by  B 
hardt's  expression  of  regret  that  he  had  not  made  ii 
he,  too,  was  informed  that  no  other  well,  bitter  cnoi 
to  be  identifiable  with  that  of  Mara,  exists,  as  fax 
Bas  Mohammed. 

The  Aomr-plant  and  tarfa,  or  tamarisk  tree,  grow  in 
great  abundance  in  Wady  Oharandel,  two  hours  beyond 
Beer  Howara,  where  we  halted  for  the  night;  the  former 
bears  small,  red,  juicy  berries,  which  they  squeeze  into 
water;  the  munn  has  a  strong  aromatic  taste  like  tta- 
pentine,-— one  of  our  guides  had  a  piece  of  it,  which  I 
tasted;  they  keep  it  in  casks,  melt  it  when  required,  and 
spread  it  on  their  bread  like  honey.  Some  have  takefi 
it  for  the  miraculous  manna — ^but  it  does  not  fulfil  the 
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IkwftiMgyeonditiom.^ — ^Are  we  to  undentand  that  the 
^^Sbct  prodaced  on  the  bitter  waters  of  Mara  by  easting 
In  HiB  tree  shown  to  Moses  by  the  Almighty,  (or  "  some* 
^{hing  of  a  tree,**  as  the  Arabic  translation  runs,)  was 
aLso  miraculous  ?  (*)  If  not,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
Ibe  munn  or  the  homr-juice  may  have  been  the  specific 
^employed, — ^the  homr  is,  howeyer,  a  mere  shrab,  and 
^htui  the  whole  valleys  for  miles  round  been  full  of  tar& 
%ees  or  homr-bushes,  there  would  scarcely  have  been 
'enough  to  sweeten  water  sufficient  for  such  a  host  as 
ihat  of  Israel.  MoreoTcr,  the  Israelites  were  here 
ifiAin  a  month  after  the  institution  of  the  Passoyer  at 
*^e  rernal  equinox,  whereas  the  munn-hanrest  does  not 
'tike  place  till  June;  this  alone,  I  think,  must  decide 
^tiie  question  in  &your  of  the  miracle. 

Between  Beer  Howara  and  Wady  Gharandel  the 
country  becomes  more  mountainous,  and  assumes  a 
'i&ore  picturesque  character.  Two  diyisions  of  the  Waled 
Bidd  were  encamped  near  the  Wady;  one  of  the 
Bedouins  quitted  us,  and  disappeared,  diving  down  a 
small  ravine  that  seemed  to  end  in  nothing.  One  could 
scarcely  fancy  human  inhabitants  of  such  wilds.  We 
baited  among  the  tarfei  bushes  under  one  of  the  hills  of 
Wady  Gharandel,  but  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the 
wells  to  admit  of  our  visiting  them.  This,  probably, 
is  the  Elim  of  Scripture.f  (•) 


*  See  Mr.  Conder*8  obeervationB  iq  his  rolnme  on  Arabia  in  that 
Biost  valuable,  jndicioiis,  and— considered  as  the  work  of  one  man— 
astonishing  compilation,  the  Modem  Traveller. 

t  Dr.  Bobinson  agrees  with  Bnrckhardt  in  considenng  Beer 
Howua  as  Marah,  and  the  springs  of  Wady  Gharandel  as  £lim« 
B,  SesearekeSi  vol.  1,  pp.  97,  sqq. — Professor  Lepsius,  on  the  oontfixy, 
fixes  the  first  encampment  of  ihe  Israelites  at  Wady  el  Ahta^  a  jour- 
ney of  about  fifteen  miles,  their  second  at  Wady  Wardan,  sixteen 
miles  toiher  on,  their  third  at  the  springs  of  Wady  Gharandel, 


] 
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Soon  aCkor  ■tarting  ueirt  moiningt  (afehalf-past  m?w^ 
ve  met  a  man  dnving  a  flock  of  goafas>  ihe  fitsfc  Iuuma  j 
beiog  we  had  encoimteced  sdauoe  leading  Sues.    0«  I 
road  lay  through  Wady  Ussait,  west  of  which^  HoaseiB 
told  me,  Mousaaad  the  Bern  Israel  erossed,  and  Faap 
oon  was  drowned  in  the  Bahr  Sou^  <xr  Weedy  Sesr^  : 
the  name  haa  little  changed  from  the  Yam  So«f  of 
Moaesl  We  came  in  sigiht  of  Gebel  Serbal  that  mom- 
ing^  a  magnificent  mountain  of  granite,  N.  W.  of  Mooiit 
SinaL 

At  a  ^piarter  past  one,  half  an  hour  afiei  wateriiig 
our  camela  at  the  weQs  oi  Wady  Sal,^  we  reached  the 
q[»ot  where  the  roads  to  Mount  Sinai,  by  Wady  MokaU 
teb,  and  Sarbont  el  Eadem,  diverge;  we  took  the  format 
by  far  the  most  interesting  as  the  route  of  the  Iscaelitea 
Turning  westwards  therefore,  at  this  point,  we  enteied 
Wady  Taibi,  the  sea-breeze  warning  us  ctf  ooi  diieet 
descent  to  the  sea-shore.  The  se^iery  <^  this  valley  ii 
very  striking.  During  the  rainy  season  a  torrent  flom 
down  it,  of  the  height  of  two  men,  L  e.  ten  or  de^ea 
fe^  deep ;  the  bottom,  as  in  most  of  these  valleys,]8 
sheeted  over  with  white  mud,  caked  so  hard  as  to  xe- 
eeive  no  impression  from  the  camels'  fee^ — in  fius^is 
progress  to  stone.  B^ck-salt,  of  the  purest  white,  and 
perfeetly  cleaz^  is  dug  up  plentifully  hereabouts;  tfiey 
showed  us  some,  fit  for  an  emperor's  table. 

After  passing  a  little  forest  of  tarfa  and  wild  date 

seventeen  mile8,—identifyiog  these  springs  wifli  Mtfsh,  tndlliar 
fbnrth  at  the  wells  of  Wady  Shebekab,  on  ^be  coast,  qpp«reo%fte 
▼alley  named  by  me  and  others  Wady  Taifai,  about  sixteen  mfla 
more.  This  latter  spot  the  Professor  identifies  wi&  Elim,  and  sa^ 
gcflts  fiiat  the  existing  name  of  the  harboor,  Aba  Ze]mie,  m^  be  t 
corruption  of  Elim.  See  his  *  Tour  from  Thebes  fo  tin  Penmsidl 
of  Sinai,*  translated  by  C.  H.  Cottrell,  Esq.,  London,  (J.  FiettHnB.) 
1941$.    P847.] 

•  Wady  Tbt^.'^E<MMan  and  Lepsiui.    [1847.] 
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Ire8»— ^ndiag  rmmd  ablftckTolcanie-lookiiiginoiiirtaiii 
— defilii^  Aroo^  a  nanow  ravine,  where  we  heard  a 
blael^bird  cheerily  ringing  amidst  Ihe  solitude,  and 
leaviBg  anotiier  black  mountain  to  the  left,  we  turned 
the  EDgle  formed  by  it  with  the  TaHey,  and  the  brig^ 
sea  saddenly  bnrst  on  us,  a  sail  in  the  distance,  and  the 
blue  moimtains  of  Africa  beyond  i1^  a  lovdy  Tista, — but 
when  we  had  fairly  issued  into  the  plain  on  the  sea* 
Aore,  beantiful,  indeed,  most  beautifiil  was  Ae  Tiew— 
&e  whole  African  coast^  from  Gkbel  Ataka  to  Gebel 
Oharib,  lay  before  ns,  washed  by  the  Bed  Sea,  a  vast 
amphitheatre  of  mountains,  except  the  space  where  Hbe 
waters  were  lost  in  distance  between  tiie  Asiatic  and 
Libyan  promontories.     It  was  the  stillest  hoar  of  day; 
Ae  son  shone  brightly,  descending  to  ^^  his  palace  in  the 
Occident,^ — the  tide  was  coming  in  with  its  peacefrd 
pensi YC  marmnr,  wave  after  wave ; — ^it  was  in  this  plain, 
broad  and  perfectly  smooth  from  the  moantains  to  the 
sea,  that  the  chSdren  of  Israel  encamped  after  leaving 
Blim ;  what  a  glorious  scene  it  must  Acn  have  pre- 
sented^ and  how  nobly  those  rocks,  now  so  silent,  mnst 
haTB  re-echoed  the  song  of  Moses  and  its  eyer-retoming 
ehonis,  **  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  trinmphed 
gloriously ;  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into 
flie  sea!** 

The  plain  narrows  into  nothing  at  the  southern  extre* 
mily,  where  the  hills  end  in  a  detached  headland, 
pitting  into  the  sea,  and  concealing  a  deep  bay.  I  ex- 
pected something  beautiful,  but  the  reality  &r  surpassed 
my  antieipations;  we  stopped  half  way  through  the 
gap, — a  large  lake,  so  it  seemed,  of  the  deepest  blue, 
lay  slumbering  before  us,  hemmed  in  by  moimtains, 
variously  tinted  by  the  evening  sun,'  and  of  the  most 
smgolar  appearance,  worn  away  and  crumbling,  as  if  of 
▼ery  old  age — ^with  the  blue  heights  of  Gebal  Serba^ 
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towering  in  the  distance, — a  scene  and  hour  neyer  to 
forget;  the  warm  tears  rushed  to  mj  eyes  as  I  gazed 
tliere ;  not  a  sound  broke  the  silence, — the  caravan  was 
&r  before  us, — ^the  waters  lay  all  unruffled,  scarce  rippled 
by  the  evening  breeze. 

Twenty  steps  more — and,  the  headland  disappeaiing 
behind  us,  the  lake  vanished,  and  the  bay  opened  in  full 
beauty.  The  rocks,  as  we  advanced,  descended  into 
the  sea  so  abruptly  as  to  cut  the  path  quite  off;  we 
waded  round  them  on  our  dsomedaries, — at  high  tide 
the  passage  would  scarcely  be  practicable.  As  soon  as 
"we  reached  the  little  plain  beyond  them,  the  sun  set  be- 
hind the  mountains  of  Africa,  and  night  came  on  in  her 
calm  loveliness ;  the  ^^  sea  of  Edom**  retained  for  a  whfle 
the  roseate  hue  that  it  can  only  boast  of  at  such  an 
hour,  0  but  all  ere  long  was  gray,  and  by  l3ie  time  we 
had  pitched  our  tents,  the  moon  and  stars  were  brightlj 
gleaming  over  us.  We  rode  ten  hours  and  a  half  this  day. 

Starting  at  10  m.  p.  7,  next  morning,  we  continned 
our  route  along  the  narrow  track  under  the  rocks,  broad 
enough  only  for  one  camel  at  a  time.  Winding  round 
another  headland,  we  entered  El  Murgha,  a  large  tri- 
angular plain  covered  with  shrubs,  and  affording  a  well 
of  very  bad  water;  it  is  formed  by  the  intersection  of 
two  ranges  of  mountains,  of  which  the  most  southerly, 
black  as  if  it  had  been  only  quenched  yesterday,  ends 
in  Gebel  Zizezzat,  the  same  promontory  as  that  marked 
Has  Jehan  in  Laborde's  map,  nearly  opposite  to  Gebel 
Zeait  in  Africa.  A  low  range  of  limestone  hills,  crumb- 
ling away  with  age,  runs  parallel  with  them ;  we  pierced 
it  through  a  ravine  called  WadyLuggum,  and  then,  tam- 
ing to  the  right,  ascended  the  valley  formed  by  the  two 
ranges. 

The  bissqf  grows  here  abundantly — a  beautiful  green 
plant,  with  large  juicy  pods;  at  the  proper  season  it 
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piodaces  a  £iiit  as  large  as  one's  fingeri  and  good  to 
ea(.  We  observed  another  fruit,  of  a  yeiy  different 
character,  but  equally  useful,  medicinally,  the  oolocinih, 
or,  as  the  Arabs  call  it,  humvul;  might  not  this  firuil^ 
golden  as  an  orange  externally,  but  bitterness  itself 
within,  and  retaining  its  fair  exterior  long  after  the  in- 
side has  all  dried  up,  haye  given  rise  to  the  story  of 
the  apples  of  Sodom?  It  grows,  they  say,  as  large  as 
a  small  melon,  and  they  use  the  rind,  dried,  for  holding 
water,  butter,  &c.  Ostrich  eggs  are  used  for  the  same 
puipose  in  Egypt. — Two  other  shrubs  I  will  mention 
here,  though  we  chiefly  noticed  them  more  to  the 
soath, — the  one  edible,  the  hemmary  a  bunchy  plant,  the 
leaf  juicy,  and  bitter  when  chewed — ^William  thoughtit 
tasted  like  sorrel, — ^the  other  ornamental,  the  sekarran, 
bearing  a  yery  pretty  flower  of  blended  purple  and 
white,  on  a  thick  leafy  stem ;  its  general  appearance 
reminded  me  of  the  lotus  in  Egyptian  paintings.* — I 
need  not  apologize  to  my  dear  Anne  for  this  little  flord 
episode. 

In  this  black  chain  of  mountains  is  an  extraordinary 
ravine,  called  Wady  Shellal,  or  the  Valley  of  the  Cata- 
ract Hussein  took  us  through  it,  while  the  caravan 
went  on  by  the  usual  route ;  the  valley  is  not  a  stone^s 
jerk  wide,  but  the  scenery  is  awfully  grand ;  not  a  sound 
was  heard  except  the  siyh  of  the  wind  among  the  rocks, 
ftad  the  solitary  chirp  of  a  bird.  Hussein  and  I  walked 
on  quicker  than  William,  who  was  looking  out  for 
partridges  and  quails;  as  we  ascended  the  Wady, 
enormous  rocks,  Mien  from  the  heights,  of  every  shape, 
and  in  several  instances  inscribed  with  the  same  un- 
sown characters  that  I  shall  have  to  mention  presently, 
hijr  on  either  side  of  the  way,  becoming  gradually  more 

*  I  mi^  also  mention  the  urrtah^  a  sort  of  broom,  which  the 
««mel8  eat  greedily.    [1$47.] 
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nomerouSy  till,  at  last^  they  formed  a  little  valley  d 
lihemselyeBmihin  the  large  one,  whicliy  gradoallj  dini- 
nishing  into  a  narrow  winding  passage,  brought  us  to  a 
perpendicular  rock,  beyond  which  there  seemed  to  be 
ao  passage.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  extnir 
ordinajy  appearance  of  this  eul-de-sac. 

Hussein  and  I  sat  down  in  the  shadow,  and  talked 
afier  our  fashion,  till  William  and  his  attendant  Aab 
overtook  ns;  Hussein  then  started  up,  and,  dhnhing 
up  the  rocks,  led  the  way  to  an  upper  valley,  of  whidi 
I  had  not  suspected  the  existence,  broader  than  tlie 
lower,  but  quite  as  extraordinary ;  the  ground  in  some 
places  was  as  smooth  as  a  gravel  walk.  In  the  xainj 
season  the  tc»rents  pouring  down  it,  and  over  the  rocb 
into  the  lower  valley,  form  the  magnificent  cascade 
from  which  the  Wady  takes  its  name.  We  walked  on 
some  distance  to  a  well,  which  we  found  full  of  saad; 
Hussein  scooped  it  out  with  his  hands,  and  ihe  crater 
rose ;  all  of  us  drank — I  never  tasted  anything  so 
delicious,  always  excepted  the  water  of  the  Nile,  to 
which  no  other  beverage  is  comparable ;  but  then  I  was 
very  thirsty,  for  the  day  was  by  fax  the  hottest  we  had 
yet  travelled  on.  Returning  a  few  steps,  we  climbed 
over  the  hills,  and  across  two  or  three  small  ravines,  till 
we  reached  Wady  Boodra,  where  we  saw  tracks  of  tbe 
camels.  It  was  well  we  had  drunk  at  the  q)ring,  i^ 
the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  hills  was  dreadfully  hot 
work;  my  tongue  felt  in  my  mouth  like  a  parrof  s,  the 
sides  of  my  throat  clove  together,  and  I  could  scarcely 
atticulate  when  we  overtook  the  caravan.  One  of  the 
most  delightful  walks,  however,  I  ever  took !  What  a 
blessing  water  is !  None  can  appreciate  it,  who  has 
not  thirsted  in  the  desert.  It  is  bad  policy  to  diink 
during  the  nrarch,  if  one  can  possibly  avoid  it.  (•) 
.  All  the  mountains  of  Wady  Boodra  ore  more  or 
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Tolcaoio-lodkiiig ;  gome  of  dnin  lesemble  die  beapt  bf 
oiaders  (lurowii  out  bom  ui  iion  fouiidrjr — utter  nlenot 
and  lifelessness.  At  half-past  two,  we  pasnd,  on  Att 
lefty  the  ealzttnee  of  Wadj  Magaim,  one  of  die  waoMumg* 
staitioBs  of  die  Pharaohs,  whose  hieroglyphics  ave  to  ha 
se^i  scolptared  on  the  rocks, — and,  nearly  opposii^ 
on  diei]ght,aBedoaiabiiiial-groaiid;  soon  aftei  waida^ 
die  valley  opening,  we  had  a  beantifid  tiew  of  the 
disteit  Gebel  Serbal,  standing  nobly  aloaoy  a  Euig 
among  die  hills. 

We  now  entered  Wady  Mokatteb,  a  spaeiowi  fmlley, 
boonded  on  the  east  by  a  most  pictoresqne  range  of 
black  mountains,  but  ehiefly  funoos  for  the  inseriptaona 
on  the  rooks  that  line  it,  and  from  whidi  it  derives  its 
name ;  ibi&^  are  thoosands  oi  them, — insoi^ptions  too 
— and  hei<e  is  the  mysteiy — ^in  a  eharacter  whidi  no 
one  has  yet  decipheredL*    William  copied  a  few,  and 

*  "  The  Sinaite  inscriptions ...  are  found  on  all  the  routes  which 
IbmI  &om  ike  Weit  towanb  Simi,  «  te  Soath  as  Tlr.  Thij 
czieniio  the  voy  base  of  l^iai,  afcofe  tha  eoaveat  d-Arha%i ;  b«l 
ire  found  aeitfaer  on  G«bel  Hdsa,  nor  on  the  pnaent  Hioreb,  nor  oa 
St.  €taiheriiie,iior  m  the  TaDey  of  the  eoDveiit ;  whikon  SecMlthsy 
ns  seen  on  ila  very  sammit  Noi  mm  has  y9t  hem  fomud  to  lAa 
Entmrd&faimdr  Dr.  RobiasoD,  BK  2{e«Mrdl««»  W)L  I,  p.  1S8. 
—The  last  msMsrtioa  ^rmted  hen  in  Italiea)  is  repeated  thcioe,  aad 
with  emphasis,  in  the  note  on  the  Simitie  iaacriftioiiB,  pp.  4M4b 
it  may  he  worth  while  anticipatiag  my  remark,  in^rm^  that  I 
ohsoved  a  lew  in  Wady  Bessie,  hetweMi  the  district  of  Huddfa 
(Dr.  Bobinaim'^  d-Badkgtm)  aad  Wady  Bofaabi j^  (19Wy  er<. 
BxmUM^eky,  in  both  HMtanees  iSast  of  Sinai,  on  the  read  to 
Akaba. — ^The  exception  possibly  may  prove  tiie  mle. — A  simikr 
insGiiptiQn  was  iband  by  Mr.  Banioes  at  Wady  Moasa,  bat  has  net 
been  pnbliriied,  and  Dr.  Bobinsoa  was  informed  tiiat  ''similar 
inaaiptions  east  in  the  JaMnanwe  ancient  quarries  back  of  Tftra,  jart 
ibofo  Caieo;  and  also  in  tibe  granite  qoarries  of  AnHJa.**  iUdL 
f  «;6. 

These  inwrrititions  are  £nt  aentioaed,  in  the  sizflieeaftary,  by 
Cosmas  IndicopibntoSi  in  wiiowlnae  the  knowledge  of  tbaai^alW 
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jifterwards  sketched  the  yalley,  with  our  tents,  caiiiel%  \ 
9ce.f  for  we  encamped  here  for  the  night  after  a  nine  ^ 
hours*  ride. 

Our  next  day's  joumey  (starting  at  half-past  d^ 
and  quitting  Wady  Mokatteb  at  half-past  eight)  was 
through  the  noble    Wady  Feiran:    P  and  F  being  | 
Dognate  letters,  always  interchangeable,  there  can  be . 
no  doubt,  I  think,  that  Feiran  is  the  ancient  Paraaj  / 
the  wilderness,  however,  so  called,  like  those  of  Sfaur 
and  Etham,  extended  far  and  wide  beyond  the  spot  to  ^ 
which  the  ancient  name  has  since  been  limited. 

It  was  noon — past.  For  some  hours  we  had  been 
anxiously  looking  out  for  the  palm  trees  and  gardenft.^ 
which  were  said  to  render  Wady  Feiran  the  prettiest  .1 
spot  in  the  peninsula,  but  nothing  had  hitherto  ap* 
peered,  except  the  usual  shrubs  and  plants  of  the 
Arabian  desert,  and  an  occasional  elluf  tree.  Not- 
withstanding our  guides'  repeated  promises  of  naekel^ 


in  which  they  are  written  was  loet ;  he  attrihatesthemto  tiie 
Hebrews.  For  an  account  of  the  labours  of  Professor  Beer,  d 
Leipzig,  who  is  said  to  have  deciphered,  and  attributes  them  to  flit 
ancient  Nabatheans,  subsequently  to  their  conversion  to  Christiamtif, 
but  anterior  to  their  adoption  of  the  Arabic  language,  see  'Dr. 
Bobinson,  loco  citato.  Professor  Beer  considers  them  the  waA  of 
l^lgrims,  and  Br.  Bobinson  observes  that  **  there  Is  no  faSstoriesl 
evidence  that  any  native  Christian  population  existed  in  or  aiomMi 
the  peninsula  in  the  early  centuries,  but  rather  the  contrary,**  refer- 
ring to  the  text,  p.  180  of  the  volume. — ^Fh>fe8Sor  Lepsius,  <m  the 
other  hand,  expresses  his  conviction,  **  that  they  are  the  work  of  s 
Christian  Pastoral  People^  who  had  independent  possession  of  the 
peninsula,  and  knew  how  to  write-— not  of  pilgrims,  nor  in  reference 
to  any  particular  place,*' — ^a  people  whose  **  principal  city  was  the 
«arly  Christian  Far^,  at  the  foot  of  the  Serbti,  in  the  valley  of  tbe 
same  name.**  Tour\  &c.,  p.  90. — ^The  Bev.  Charles  Forster,  au^r 
.of  '' Mahometanism  Unveiled,**  and  of  the  '^  Sacred  Greographj  of 
Arabia,**  is  understood  to  be  occupied  on  a  work  on  the  subject  of 
"these  inscriptions,  which  will  probably  excite  great  interest  in  tbe 
theological,  antiquarian,  and  literary  world.  [1847.] 
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late  trees,)  I  begaa  to  doubt  whether  we  dionld  ever 
ime  to  them,  when  suddenly,  at  half-past  one,  tnrniiig 
1  angle  of  the  yaUpy,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  para- 
s'—date  trees  (like  the  fieur  ones  they  always  remind 
ie  0^  so  much  more  graceful  by  cultivation)  rustling 
the  breeze,  sidr*  and  tarfEi  trees,  gardeners'  huts  and 
»gs  barking ;  I  could  not  have  conceived  such  a 
msition.  We  dismounted,  climbed  over  a  garden 
b11>  let  down  our  zumzimunia  into  a  well  under  a 
dm  tree,  and  drank  copiously  of  the  delicious  water, 
!-mounted,  and  in  ten  minutes,  turning  another  angle 
^the  valley,  were  in  the  desert  as  before,  with  Ihe 
inent-ploughed  peaks  of  Gebel  Serbal  directly  in 
ontofus.  The  change  suggested  a  thousand  com* 
arisons ;  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  been  dreaming. 
We  now  came  to  the  ruins — overgrown  with  tarfa 
^es,  and  crowning  a  lofty  rock  in  the  middle  of  the 
alley — of  the  ancient  town  of  Feiran,  the  seat  of  a 
ishopric  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity — the  Phara 
f  IVlomy  the  geographer,  in  whose  time  it  gave  ita 
ame  to  the  Sinaite  promontory,  and  to  its  inhabitanta 
he  Pharanitse — and,  as  one  learned  traveller  haa 
smarked,  not  improbably  the  El  Paran  in  the  wil- 
lerness,  to  which  Chedarlaomer  and  his  associate^ 
^gs  chased  the  Horites  of  Mount  Seir. — It  has- 
tow  nothing  of  magnificence  to  boast  of  On  both 
'ides  of  the  vale  beyond  it  are  seen  deserted  houses, 
^me  perched  at  a  great  height, — and  ancient  tomba 
2ut  in  the  rocks. 

The  gardens  of  Wady  Feiran  I  fancied  were  past, 
Ijut  the  ^ght  of  a  few  date  trees,  and  a  stream  of  water 
'rossing  the  road,  as  we  wound  round  the  ruin-crowned 
fock,  showed  I  was  mistaken  j  indeed,  it  was  now  only 

Or  nehhek^  the  Rhamnus  Nabeca  of  Forskal.    Dr.  Robinson. — 
Tbe««&'  is  the  tree,  the  nebbett  the  fruit,  correctly  speaking.  [1847.] 
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ire  hid  fiurlj  oone  to  tkon*  The  hnrge  mer,  that 
onoe  fiowed  ihrcmgh  the  valley,  indignantly  sank  into 
the  ground  and  disappeared,  when  a  Frank  presmned 
to  mite  a  description  of  it ;  hnt  one  of  the  lorefiest 
little  brooks  I  ever  saw  supplies  its  place,  oveironniiig 
the  rodgr  path,  the  bed  of  the  smnmer  torrents,  in  Unj 
crystal  rivulets.  I  drank  repeatedly  as  I  walked  along^ 
wherever  the  pebbles  at  the  bottom  gleamed  clearest^ 
just  deep  enough  to  use  one^s  hand  as  a  oap ;  Ae 
camels  were  constantly  stopping  to  drink,  and  browse 
on  the  tarGa  trees.  The  stream  became  at  last  tM> 
copious  that  I  was  obliged  to  mount  my  dromedaiy,  to 
avoid  being  wet&Kited. 

For  two  hours  and  a  hal^  every  winding  of  Ae  vallej 
revealed  new  loveliness;  it  would  be  beautifBl  even 
without  a  single  tree.  At  the  first  turning,  after  passing 
the  ruined  town,  a  most  superb  view  of  Gebel  Seibal 
opened  on  us, — every  crag  and  pinnade  of  his  five 
peaks  relieved  deariy  against  a  sky  of  the  most  de- 
lieious  blue,  and  p^cfectly  cloudless, — the  pale  moon 
about  half  full,  sailing  in  the  pure  ether  above  us — ^the 
eye  could  pierce  £ftr  beyond  her.  Grebel  Serbal  was  of 
a  bluish  gray,  but  the  jagged  rocks  of  the  valley,  fonn- 
ing  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  were  black,  d» 
bright  lights  and  deep  broad  shadows  rendering  Hnm 
perfectly  beautifdL — ^I  sat  on  my  dromedary  under  t 
tarfii  tree,  engojing  Ihe  shade  and  a  delightful  Inreeze, 
and  talking  witli  the  Bedouins,  while  William  sketched 
this  lovely  scene. 

And  was  not  that  Mount  Paran ! 

**God  came  from  Teman, 
And  the  Holy  One  from  Moimt  Paxaai 
His  glory  covered  the  heavens, 
And  the  earth  was  full  of  his  praise. 
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Bajft  irtfpmnwi  fron  bk  hand. 
And  there  was  the  hiding-place  of  his  poirar. 
Before  Mm  went  the  pestilence, 
And  Bashes  or  nve  went  wrfSh  after  hnn. 
Ba  atood-HBd  BOMurei  the  €ar^ 
H»  hefadd— and  dwre  asnader  the  aatioM» 
And  the  everlasting  mountains  were  scatteredt 
The  perpetual  hills  dad  how,— 
The  eternal  paths  were  trodden  hy  Mm. 
Than  anrnt  iHm  tanti  ef  Onriiin  in  idKetioB, 


Was  the  Lord  displeased  against  the  floods? 
Was  thine  anger  against  the  rivers  f 
Was  tirjrwnth  against  tte  seai 
That  thott  didst  nis  upen  thbe  bscaas, 
And  thy  chariots  of  salyation  P 
Thy  how  was  made  hare, 
Aeeoiding  to  iSbB  oalb  unto  the  trflbes,  aren  tba 


Thoii  didst  deave  tiis  stnams  of  Ae  land, 

The  mountains  saw  thee  and  tremhled, 

The  overflowing  of  waters  passed  away; 

The  deep  vttored  his  voioe, 

And  Hfted  up  his  hands  on  high. 

«— l%e  svn  and  moon  stood  still  in  their  hahilrtiflB; 

In  tSieir'  l%hit  tibine  anows  wvnt  ahioad 

Ik  Hwir  brightness  tiie  fightning  of  thy  spearf 


Tboii  cBdl^t  march  through  &e  land  in  h 

Thoii  ^dst  dnresh  the  heathen  in  anger; 

Tho«  wentest  forth  ibr  the  deliveraiiee  of  thy  people^ 

Evea  for  the  deHvoranee  of  thine  anointed  ones.*** 


*  ^The  Serb^**  sajs  Professor  Lepeiaa,  '^here  riaea  at  enoe 

majesfofcUy  savend  thoosand  feet  Its  splendid  poaks  towered  iq»  tP 
heaven  like  flames  of  fire  in  the  setting  sun,  and  made  upon  me  an 
almost  overpowering  impression.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
vaJtiSaiaky  aad  mijesty  of  these  bla^  moanftaiB  inMsefl  Mag,  as 
they  do,  not  in  a  wild  and  irregular  form,  hut  on  a  grand  and 
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Following  the  windings  of  the  valley,  ahernateLy 
through  sun  and  shade,  under  lofiy  rocks  and  um- 
brageous date  trees,  whispering  in  die  breeze,  and 
shedding  the  most  delicious  coolness,  we  heard  fioa 
time  to  time  the  chirping  of  birds,  the  barbing  of  dogs, 
and  the  meny  voices  of  children- — ^generally  unseen, 
though  occasionally  we  caught  a  passing  glimpse  of 
them,  and  of  their  dusky  mothers  and  sisters,  under 
the  thick  foliage  embowering  their  huts  and  tents.  We 
exchanged  cordial  salamats  and  bissabtms  with  some  of 
the  natives  that  we  met  on  the  road,  partioulaily  ^riA 
one  aged  white-bearded  patriarch.  Our  guides,  too, 
were  constantly  meeting  their  acquaintance,  reeeiTing 
their  welcome,  and  striking  wrists  with  them;  their 

posing  scale — at  the  foot  of  which  I  was  standing,  not  separated 
from  it  by  any  projecting  promontory  or  ledge,  so  abruptly  doestbe 
whole  body  of  the  mountain  start  up  from  this  point." — Tour,  &c^ 
p.  33. 

I  have  in  a  previous  note  (mproj  p.  169)  enumerated  the  stations 
of  the  Israelites  as  far  as  Elim  (Wady  Sheb^kah),  according  to  ftO' 
fessor  Lepsius.  He  considers  them  to  have  proceeded  from  Wadj 
Sheb^kah  by  Wady  Shellal  to  the  outlet  of  Wady  Sittexe— wlrieb 
he  identifies  with  Daphkft— a  distance  of  about  «ix  hours ;  and  ficm 
thence  to  the  Sikk6  Tekruri  at  the  entrance  of  Wady  Feiran,  pi^ 
bably  the  Alus  of  Deuteronomy,  and  nearly  the  same  distance,' 
and  thereafter,  to  El  Hessue,  fourteen  miles  further,  and  only  a  nole 
firom  the  convent  mountain  of  Feiran— identifying  £1  Hessue  with 
Bephidim,* — ^they  proceeded  thence  (he  thinks)  to  the  oonTeot 
mountain  of  Hererat,  and  established  tliemselves  in  Wady  Alegati 
^  at  the  iron  gate  of  the  garden  of  Wadi  Firdn,**  which  he  conceives 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Amalekites,  whom  they  fought  vntfa  »^ 
dispossessed  in  the  memorable  battle,  JExod.  zvii,  8,  yrhen  Moses, 
Aaron,  and  Hur  stood  on  the  top  of  the  hUl  and  prayed  for  viotay^ 


•  Oomas  Indioopleiistes,  in  the  dxtb  centarjr,  identtflss  Fhana  wttb  B<fU- 
4iaw-»A»aiM0ii,  Jff.  lt0MarcA«f,  vol.  I,  p.  186.    [18474 
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gieetiiigft  Btmdc  me  as  Temarkablj  low*Toioed,  tiboai^ 
cordkJ  as  between  brothers.  (*) 

The  blending  of  greens  in  these  gardens  is  exqoi- 
flbelj  beautifal, — a  regular  gradation  from  the  pale 
transparent  foliage  of  the  taifa  to  the  darker  hue  of  the 
date  towering  over  it,  and  the  still  deeper  green  of  the 
sidr  or  nebbek,  as  dark  as  that  of  the  orange  and  dtron. 
Our  Bedouins  brought  down  the  fruit  with  stones,  and 
gSTe  lliem  to  us  as  we  rode  along ;  it  was  delicious.  In 
twenty  days  the  nebbek  harrest  will  be  quite  ready; 
liiey  sell  the  greater  part  of  it  at  Suez, — ^part  they  keep 
and  dry  in  the  sun,  press  and  reduce  it  to  flour,  which, 
with  water  or  milk,  they  make  into  small  cakes. 


that  hill  \mng  ^  the  convent  monntBin,  from  whence  the  IsnelHet 
roshed  down  into  the  valley  of  the  Anudekitet  :** — ^while,  if  these 
stations  be  correct,  and  Raphidim  be  the  garden  of  Wady  Feinm^ 
it  follows,  according  to  Professor  Lepsius,  from  chapters  18th  and 
19th  of  Exodus,  where  the  Monnt  of  God  and  Rephidim  are  described 
u  in  obse  contiguity,  that  Gebel  Serbia  is  the  Monnt  of  God,  the 
true  SinaL  For  the  Professor's  further  able  reasoning  on  this  in* 
teresting  subject,  both  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  Gebel  Serbal  and 
against  those  of  Gebel  Mousa  and  Gebel  Eaterin,  see  his  *^Toury7 
&c.,  pp.  34,  35,  59,  sqq.*  There  remains,  however,  one  objection  to 
this  conclusion — ^granting,  foe  arguments  sake,  the  preceding  cal* 
dilations — ^to  wit,  the  name  Feiran,  apparently  so  identical  vdth 
Paran ;  this  would  make  Mount  Paran  and  Moimt  Sinai  identicaL 
[1847.] 


*  Ur.  Ckmder,  faowerer,  has  antidpated  Frafesaor  Lepsius  in  ld»  doubts  (si 
least)  rdatiye  to  Gebel  Monsa  and  Gebel  Katerin,  and  he  di8tinctl7  points  oat 
Gebel  Serbal  as  poflsesaing  at  least  equal  pretensions.  See  the  Modem  Tnnfdt&r, 
T<d.  iT,  pp.  178  sqq.— Let  me  add,  that  I  am  not  siiro  that  Frofessor  Lepshis 
taflftcie&tly  recognises  the  immediate  miracnloiis  erocation  (as  it  were)  of  the 
spring  that  gushed  from  the  lodc  at  the  stroke  of  Moses — any  more  than  the 
ttmilarly  miraenloiiB  gift  of  the  manna,  whieh,  we  are  ezpresslj  told,  patiiiled 
tad  Ined  worms  if  it  was  kept  beyond  the  prescribed  time,  bot  remained  sweet 
OTer  the  Sabbath,  a  fiict  (inter  alia)  irreconcilable  with  the  theoiy  that  It  wis 
the  gum  whieh  exudes  from  the  tazfa  or  tamarisk  tree.    [1847  J 
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At  Ae  jxroper  season,  Ae  Zonlia  Aitbs,  tiie  owneis 
of  these  gardens,  who  entmst  the  enltiTatioii  to  tbe 
Tebenna^  a  faraaeh  of  the  Gfebali  tribe,  (who  leediTe 
tbiee  CHit  of  ereiy  ten  dates  for  their  trouble,)  bold  a 
sort  of  harrest-home  in  the  yalley, — and  a  meny  seeas 
it  is  then,  by  all  aocoimts.  These  Gebali  are  Ae  de- 
seendaats  of  a  Christian  colony,  transported  by  Jos* 
tinian  from  the  shores  of  Ike  Black  Sea,  to  act  as 
servants  to  his  monastio  establishment  at  Moan*  l^naL 
They  hasw  long  since  beconke  Moslems  and  Bedooiii^ 
thov^  Ae  pore  tribes  never  intezmany  witli  Aeai, 
and,  as  their  daughters  aie  the  prettiest  gids  in  As 
peninsula,  many  a  sad  tale  of  the  oonrse  of  tme  lovi 
thwarted  is  current  in  the  glens. 

About  four  o^clock  we  lost  sight  of  the  last  pain, 
and,  afber  riding  a;whi]e  through  a  wood  of  tBE&  treea^ 
Aey  too  ceased — adieu  for  ever  to  the  gardens  of  Wady 
Feiran!  I  shall  never  probably  see  them  again,  bnl 
often,  often  will  they  gleam  in  loveliness  on  my  waking 
and  deeping  visions.  We  encamped  at  a  quailer  to 
five,  about  ten  minutes  beyond  El  Boueb,  '^  the  Mouth,'' 
a  remarkable  defile  in  the  valley,  not  more  than  eight 
paces  broad  in  the  narrowest  ^part,  and  beyond  which 
the  valley  takes  tbe  name  of  Wady  Sheikh. 

The  Waled  Said  encamp  for  the  present  about  half 
way  between  this  spot  and  Mount  Sinai.  Notwith- 
standing that  the  day  after  the  morrow  was  the  second 
Bajrani,  a  great  feast  among  tlie  Mahometans,  Hiasein 
most  hospitably  invited  us  to  visit  his  tribe  in  the  HDfi 
and  shave  his  tent  the  following  evening,  and  proceed 
{he  third  day  to  the  convent.  We  were  anxious  to 
pness  on,  and  therefore  declined  his  invitation;  bui^  od 
reflecting  that  our  visit,  so  idndly  urged,  vrould  have 
excluded  bim^  and  all  our  other  Bedouin%  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  festivity  of  their  tribe,  we  could  not 
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willdel  equaDj  delighted  at  baying  received  todi  an 
oTitatbii,  and  at  having  declined  it. 

Unnsday  morning,  the  16th  of  Mardi,  we  started  at 
lalf-past  five,  commenemg  a  conttnxnd  ascent  towards 
he  elevated  dktrict  of  Sinai;  the  rising  son  was  just 
ighting  up  the  peaks  of  the  mountains — it  was  verj 
told  at  first  till  be  had  fairlj  risen — ^the  birds  were 
dnging  llieir  matins  merrily;  again  and  again  did  I 
ook  back  on  the  valley,  closed  directly  behind  as  by 
he  noble  peaks  of  Ghebel  Serbal,  at  llus  early  hour  of 
\,  reddish  In-ovni,  vrith  deep  blue  shadows ;  there  are 
ire  peaks,  or  perhaps  six;  at  least  from  tbis  point 
here  appeared  to  be  so  many — each  composed  of 
several  pinnacles;  the  mountain  is  prolonged  west- 
vrards,  displaying  another  peak  of  lower  elevation,  but 
reiybeatrtiM.  William  sketohed  it  from  this  pornl^ 
the  best,  I  think,  that  could  be  chosen — ^he  is  verily  an 
admirable  draughtsman. 

Soon  afterwards,  leaving  to  the  left  the  usual  drouitoos 
route  to  Mount  Sinai  by  Wady  Sheikh,  v^  tamed 
np  Wady  Selaff,  a  long  valley,  broader  but  £gu:  less 
picturesque  than  Wady  Feiran,  yet  affording  rich 
pasturage  for  sheep  and  goats,  which  were  feed* 
ing  there  in  considerable  flocks,  tended  by  Bedouin 
shepherdesses.  The  rattam,  a  species  of  broom, 
bearing  a  white  flower,  delicately  streaked  with  purple, 
afforded  me  frequent  shelter  from  the  sun,  as  I  walked 
on  in  advance  of  the  caravan  ;*  and  tvro  other  shrubs, 
&e  geBek  t — thorny,  vnth  leaves  of  the  lightest  tint  of 

*The  ndtam  is  the  *  gemsta  rsetam*  of  Forskal.  Rohinson,  B.  Re» 
tearches^  yol.  i,  p.  124. — ^This  is  the  Hebrew  rotfS^em,  the  pkoit  under 
which  Elijah  rested  in  the  wilderness  of  Horeb,  wrongly  translated 
*jmiiper'  in  onr  Yenam.    Ibid.  p.  299.  [1847.] 

t  '*  Apparently  tibe  ZiHa  mjfogrioides  of  ForskaL**     Robmmm. 
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green,  bearing  a  very  pretty  flower  of  a  light  pink  oolonr, 
beaatifally  streaked  inside — and  the  ooragoj  deep  green, 
with  haiiy  pods,  ending  each  in  a  thorn,  instead  of 
leaves,  and  bearing  a  small  pink  flower,  five  petals  wi& 
yellow  stamina — delighted  me  with  their  simple  beauty. 
Hundreds  of  little  lizards — ^the  colour  of  the  sand,  and 
called  by  the  Bedouins  serabanif  were  darting  about) 
and  altogether  I  hardly  felt  myself  in  the  desert. 

We  reached  the  foot  of  Gebel  How  about  half-past 
eleven.  I  mounted  my  dromedary  there,  having  walked 
ever  since  starting,  but  soon  got  down  again,  for  it  was 
as  much,  we  found,  as  the  animals  could  do,  to  croa 
the  mountain.  Two  of  them,  indeed,  knocked  up,  aad 
were  left  behind ;  the  Arabs  took  them  back  that  cTen- 
ing,  returning  to  the  camp  of  their  tribe.  This  route 
through  the  Wady  How — one  of  the  wildest  and  most  ex- 
traordinary defiles  I  ever  saw,  leads  in  a  direct  line  to 
Mount  Sinai.  The  path,  rudely  paved  in  the  steepest 
part,  winds  amongst  fallen  rocks,  many  of  them  of  enor- 
mous size,  and  some  bearing  inscriptions  in  the  same 
unknown  character  as  those  in  the  Wady  Mokatteh. 
One  rock,  worn  deep  by  the  torrents  of  ages  before  it 
thundered  down  from  the  heights,  singularly  resembled 
a  human  skull.  All  the  fetUen  rocks  in  these  valley^" 
eaten  into  by  the  winds  and  torrents,  have  a  ghastlj 
look.  A  few  shrubby  date  trees  and  occasional  patches 
of  coarse  grass  refreshed  the  eye  from  time  to  time,  and 
two  or  three  sparkling  mountain  streams  the  parched 
throat— -one  of  them  I  discovered  myself.  The  groups 
of  camels  slowly  defiling  along,  at  different  heights  of 
the  ravine,  and  sometimes  in  difierent  directions,  were 
highly  picturesque.* 

•  Dr.  Bobuison  describes  this  defile,  which  he  names  'Kukb 
Hawy;  •  Windy  Pass,'  as  "  between  blackened  clifls  of  granite  aooi 
^ght  hundred  feet  high,  and  not  more  than  two  bandied  and  fi^ 
Tarda  asart . .  Although  I  had  oroaaed  tha  moot  nigged  pauesoif 
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We  reached  the  snimnit  about  two  f  the  Mountain 
of  Sinai^  ox  rather  its  northern  prolongation,  called 
Gebel  Shereyk^f  stood  noblj  ont^  as  we  descended  the 
broad  plain  El  Baha,  that  slopes  to  its  foot^  Ihe  scene 
of  the  encampment  of  the  Israelites.  On  the  left,  after 
about  an  hem*  and  a  half  s  gradual  descent^  we  passed 
the  opening  of  Wady  Sheikh,  (which,  had  we  not  crossed 
Gebel  How,  we  should  have  had  to  go  round  by,  and  to 
retrace  going  to  Akaba,) — ^and  soon  afterwards,  on  the 
right,  a  stone  on  which,  according  to  the  monks,  Moses 
broke  the  tables  of  the  Law,  on  coming  down  '£rom  the 
Mount  and  seeing  the  calf-worship.  Hussein  called  it 
Hadj  Mousa,  *^  the  stone  of  Moses.^  Hassan,  another 
of  our  Bedouins,  who  had  been  praying  as  he  walked* 
saluted  it  with  his  hands. 

In  a  few  minutes  more,  advancmg  up  a  narrow  ravine 
at  the  extremity  of  the  plain,  and  passing  the  garden 
with  its  lofty  cypresses,  we  arriyed  under  the  walls  of 
the  Gonyent  of  St.  Catherine,  a  regular  monastic  fortress 
-it  has  exactly  the  appearance  of  one,  and  is  indeed, 
defended  by  guns  against  the  Arabs.  A  window,  under 

the  Alps,**  he  adds,  ^  and  made  from  Chamoimy  the  whole  oircnitof 
Mont  Blanc,  I  had  never  found  a  path  so  rude  and  difficult  as  that 
we  were  now  ascending.**    B,  Besearches^  vol.  i,  p.  129.    [1847.] 

*  *^  We  were  shown  a  remarkable  isolated  rock  standing  in  the 
valley  south  of  Gebel  How,  and  called  by  the  Arabs  the  rock  struck 
V  Moses — different  therefore  from  the  one  pointed  out  as  such  by 
tbe  monks.  It  has  been  worn  by  torrents,  and  there  is  a  deep  canty 
01  one  side  near  the  ground.**     Orig,  Journal.   [1847.] 

fXhe  *  Mount  Serich*  of  Fococke.  Dr.  Robinson,  who  does  not 
give  this  name,  thinks  that  the  peak  of  es-Sussafeh,  rather  behind 
the  projection  named  Gebel  Shereyk,  is  the  true  Sinai.  See  the  B. 
Betearches^  vol.  i,  p.  157.-—**  The  name,**  says  Lepsius,  '*  of  another 
portion  of  the  same  ridge  of  mountains,  called  Gebel  Charu^  *  the 
sbeep  mountains,*  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  Horeb,  or  more  pro- 
perly Choreb."  Tour^  &c.,  p.  64.  — I  did  not  hear  of  Gebel 
(j^mS,  and  can  hardly  suppose  the  name  I  have  written  Shereyk 
to  be  it.  [1347.] 
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a  projeoting  shed,  was  piesendj  opened,  aaid  a  rope 
(tSir  Frederick  Henniker  calls  it  a  halter)  dropped,  If 
which  first  our  luggage  and  letter  of  introdiiction  firon 
the  Greek  Gonveat  at  Cairo,  and  then  onrselYes,  woee 
hoisted  np  by  a  windlass ;  ihere  once  was  a  door,  baft 
it  has  been  walled  up,  for,  whenever  it  was  oprand, 
which  onij  took  place  on  the  arrival  of  the  Archbisbcp, 
the  Bedouins  had  the  right  of  entrance.  Forthis  reasoa 
the  Archbishops  always  reside  now  at  Cairo. 

The  monks  axe  obUged  to  nipjdy  the  Bedouins  widi 
bread  it  di$ergtioMj  and  an  ample  provision  in  that  kind 
was  lowered  to  them  after  our  ascent  No  Aralis  aie 
ever  allowed  to  enter,  excej^  the  servants  of  die  ccm* 
yeat  (^  The  aftaxxaa  ^  quis  custodiat  ipsos  custodes,* 
is  literally  acted  upon  here ;  our  eonfarence  with  Hus- 
sein, the  Sheakh  or  diirfpit>tector  of  the  oonTent^  about 
conveyance  to  Akaba,  was  carried  on  through  a  hole  ia 
the  wall ;  we  squatted  on  one  side,  and  he  stood  at  the 
other;  it  was  like  talking  through  a  keyhole. 

We  were  received  by  the  Superior  and  some  of  the 
monks  on  the  landing  place,  but  could  not  answier  Iheir 
greeting,  nor  make  ourselves  understood,  till  Missirie 
came  up,  not  one  of  them,  apparently,  speaking  any 
language  that  we  were  acquainted  with.  Modem  Ghieek 
and  Arabic  seem  to  be  the  only  tongues  in  use  here. 
The  Superior,  a  fine  old  man,  with  a  mild  benevolent 
countenance,  a  long  beard  and  immense  mustadioes, 
(sadly  in  need  of  Princess  Parizade's  scissors,)  showed 
us  to  our  apartment  carpeted  and  divanned  in  the 
eastern  style^  and  adorned  by  a  print  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  alamp  burning  before  it;  we  sat  down  with 
him,  and  he  welcomed  us  kindly  to  Mount  Sinai.  He 
is  a  Greek  from  Candia ;  I  had  the  pleasure  of  inform- 
ing him  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  when  he  told  me  ofhis 
^^iith-plaee,  that  an  ancestor  of  mine^  Sir  Alexander  de 
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Candesay  of  Olenesk,  a  braTe  and  adTentnrouB  knight^ 
died  iheae  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Ae  Holy  Sepolehre,  in 
1S82.  Dried  fruit  and  rakie,  a  strong  brandy  nadft 
Ctmm  dates,  were  presented  to  ns  while  dinner  was  in 
preparation — maiffref  it  being  Lent. 

Father  Dimitri  oiceroned  ns  over  die  convent  two  or 
three  days  afterwards.*  It  resembles  a  little  fortified 
town,  irregolariy  boilt  on  tlie  steep  side  of  the  moui- 
tain,  and  surrounded  by  lofity  walls ;  the  passages  oad 
courts  are  k^tveiy  neat  and  elean;  baloonies  with 
wooden  balustrades  run  round  each  area,  on  whioh  the 
doors  of  <3ie  sereial  apartments  open;  texts  of  Serip* 
tare  are  insmbed  on  the  walls  in  eveiy  d]iection--*ai 
inextrieaUy  conitracted  Greek. 

The  principal  chui^  built  by  the  Emperor  Jnsti* 
nian,  the  founder  of  die  eo&'fent,  is  really  beaotiM ;  the 
richly  ornamented  loof  is  si]^poited  by  rows  of  ^ranilie 
pillars  barbarously  whitewashed;  fte  pamneat  is  of 
marble ; — -the  wallsare  eorered  with  portraits  of  saints^ 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  scenes  from  ihe  Bible,  in  the 
old  Byzantine  style  of  Ihe  middle  ages;  mcmt  of  them 
are  modem,  bat  some  are  very  ancient  and  very  into* 
resting  for  the  history  of  the  art;  they  are  almost  all  in 
good  preservation.  The  concha  of  the  tribune  displays 
in  mosaic  work,  contemporary  with  Justinian,  the 
Transfiguration  of  our  SaTi<mr«t  The  cbipels  are  also 
full  of  pamtings,  some  of  them  Bossiaai,  but  in  the  same 
style,  the  painting  of  Russia  being  a  brandi  of  that  of 
Byzantiumu  The  nave  is  lighted  by  a  npeib  mliper 
dutndelier,  presented  by  ElisabcA  of  Bmsia,  and  I  mew 

*  Ffliher  ISeophjioB  was  Superior  at  the  time  of  Bt^BotamaoLS 
visit,  a  year  afterwards.  He  died  a  few  months  subsequently. 
[1847.] 

tThe&i*  enmple  <kf  ihe  andeort  tni£!llDn«l  Bfantiaa  450090^^ 
tinipeKiKtBd»athoasandy«»aftemard8,i7Sifl^  £1^7.] 
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Beveral  candelabra  of  great  beauiy.  The  reading  desk^ 
&c.,  are  of  tortoise-shell  and  mother-of-pearl  inlaid 
In  the  choir  is  preserved  the  coffin  in  which  Saint  Catbe- 
rine's  bones  are  said  to  repose,  and  the  silver  lid  o£a 
sarcophagas,  embossed  with  the  portrait  of  Anne  oi 
Russia,  who  intended  being  buried  here.  (*^) 

We  put  off  our  shoes  from  off  our  feet  befoie  qh 
preaching  the  most  revered  spot  on  Mount  Sinai,  <7 
rather  Horeb,  (as  they  call  this  part  of  the  mountain) 
-—where  our  Lord  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  Moses  ifi 
the  burning  bush.  This  litde  chapel  is  gorgeoudf 
ornamented ;  a  New  Testament  in  modem  Greek,  ifift 
superbly  embossed  coyers,  lies  on  the  altar, — behind  i^ 
they  show — ^not  exactly  the  burning  bush,  but  a  shnd) 
which  they  say  has  flourished  there  ever  since^  its  lioetl 
descendant.  The  kind,  hospitable  monks  aiie  not  to 
blame — ^they  believe  as  the  tale  has  been  handed  iom 
to  them ;  but  on  what  authority,  we  must  a.gain  and 
again  ask,  are  these  spots  pointed  out  as  the  wem 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  ? 

The  monks  are  summoned  to  their  different  services 
by  striking  vrith  a  mallet  on  a  piece  of  wood  suspended 
in  one  of  the  upper  galleries.  Two'  small  bells  d 
Bussian  manufacture,  and  very  sweet  tone,  hang  there 
also. 

Close  to  the  church  rises  the  minaret  of  a  mosque! 
built,  for  the  nonce,  three  centuries  ago,  when  the  con- 
vent was  threatened  by  the  Paynim  Soldan  of  Egypt; 
he  spared  the  convent  for  its  sake.  It  is  plain  and  ob- 
omamented — ^the  contrast  of  a  Scotch  kirk  to  an  Italian 
cathedral — and  is  seldom  used  unless  some  Turkisli 
pilgrim  of  rank  visit  Mount  Sinai.  The  refectory  is » 
spacious  apartment,  a  world  too  wide  for  the  shrunk 
body  corporate  of  Saint  Catherine's  votaries.  Tbeie 
are  only  twenty-two  monks  now.  (")     One  of  them 
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Deads  to  his  companioiuiy  while  ihej  dine ;  I  saw  a  large 
folio  ^  Synagogue,*'  as  it  is  called,  of  passages  from  the 
Fathers,  printed  at  Venioe,  lying  on  the  desk,  and  sere* 
ral  other  religions  yolumes  in  a  small  bookcase* 

In  the  archbishop's  apartment,  now  used  as  the  Trea- 
mry,  we  were  shown  a  most  beautifiil  manuscript  of 
die  Gospels  in  Greek,  on  yellum,  in  uncial,  or  capital, 
letters  of  gold ;  I  thought  the  good  fiither  would  never 
have  done  turning  over  the  preliminary  leaves  of  illn* 
iuinatioiis,  and  arranging  the  silk  screens  interposed 
between  them.  Would  that  it  were  in  the  British 
Mnsetun !    I  wonder  whether  it  has  ever  been  collated.* 

I  was  disappointed  in  the  library  of  the  convent,  find* 
ing  no  very  ancient  Greek  manuscripts,  or  valuable 
printed  books ;  a  manuscript  of  Saint  Chrysostom,  in  a 
great  number  of  folio  volumes,  all  apparently  in  the 
same  handwriting,  interested  me  most  There  are  many 
MSS.  of  the  Scriptures  in  Greek,  and  some  in  Sclavonic 
of  portions  of  the  Bible, — ^many  Arabic  manuscripts 
also,  all  of  which  were  examined  by  Burckhardt.  The 
.books  are  arranged  alphabetically  in  large  cases. 

Wednesday,  March  22. 

Enough  of  the  convent ;  now  for  the  environs.  Yes* 
terday  I  ascended  Gebel  Mousa,  commonly  called 
Mount  Sinai,  and  the  day  before,  Gebel  Katerin,  a 
much  loftier  peak  of  the  same  mountain;  neither  of 
them  agrees  with  the  Sinai  described  in  the  Bible. 

With  two  exceptions,  all  the  old  travellers  that  I  am 
acquainted  with,  from  Frameynsperg  in  1346  to  Belon 
in  1548,  call  Gebel  Mousa— Horeb,  and  Gebel  Elaterin 

*  The  illuminations  consist  of  foil-length  fignres  of  the  Apostles, 
•ad  are  extremely  weil-ezecated,  the  colours  as  brilliant  as  if  laid 
on  yesterday.    It  is  at  least  twelve  hundred  years  old.    [1847.] 
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Snifie  die  iHidfie  of  Ae  sisteeaEtib  ceiilMy 
tet  lttIlov«d  mmmo  bas  leverted  to  CMbel  Mousft^ 
wtmxtMd^  I  flMgr,  because^  from  Jiurtinian^  time  tiB  Ae 
begmning  of  Ae  f oontaeiith  oentniy,  the  trmdoAim  idea- 
tifyiiig  i*  itttk  Siiiu  app^an  to  be  nnintexnipled.  In 
wry  aady  tuaesy  G>ebal  Sofaal  seems  to  bave  been  Ae 
aUef  place  of  pilgibKiage»  imder  ibe  belief  of  its  beiag 
Ae  Mcmnt  of  Grod.  Such  imeerlaiiity  bath  tndi* 
tkmlO 

Boib  days  w«»  dear  and  beaotifiiL  Starting  oa 
Monday  mornings  at  20  m.  to  10— descendii^  the  vaBey 
of  the  eonieatiMitliiravds  into  Ae  great  plain  £1  Baha^ 
aad  then  tcaraiaiy  to  lihe  le%  and  winding  loimd  €rebd 
Shexeyk — lihe  prokmgatioa  of  Gebel  Mousa  that,  as  I 
wentkaied  aboire,  jnto  into  it — I  fonod  mys^  ase^sd- 
ing  the  £1  Led^  a  deep  lavine,  nmning  scMithward^ 
neady  parallel  with  the  valley  <d  the  ccmYen^  and  seps- 
iftking  Gebel  Mousa  &<»»  OebdL  Katfartn;  it  is  fiBed 
mih  fallen  roeki^  one  of  irloGh,  a  large  block  of  giaiiite 
to  the  left  of  the  paih,  is  painted  out  as  the  stone  ftem 
which  Moses  stmok  irator;  there  axe  abofe  a  doseo 
holes  like  mouths,  from  which  the  stream  is  said  to 
haTe  issned ;  it  did  not  appear  to  me  that  they  were 
the  work  of  arl^  chiselled,  as  sinae  traveUezs  have  de- 
scribed them^  but  certsdnly  this  £1  Led)%  aboundisg; 
as  it  does,  in  qpnngs  of  water,  eannot  be  the  Yale  ol 
Eephidim.  ('') 

I  roadbed  the  rock  at  a  quarter  to  deven,  and,  shortly 
affcerwaxds^olimlwng  aver  a  low  wall,  entered  the  garden  ot 
the  Convent  £1  £rbayn,  or  of  the  Forty  Martyrs ;  I  should 
have  mentioned  that,  to  the  right,  at  the  entrance  of  tbe 
£1  Ledja,  I  passed  another  convent  and  garden  called 
£1  Bostan,  and,  before  leaching  the  stone  of  Moses,  s 
beautiful  orchard,  with  seventeen  cypresses  toweriag^ 
like  obelisks,  over  aprieot  and  other  froit  trees  in  £ill 
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Uono V.  NoAiBg  can  be  mm  nbewUmg  to  ihe  eyv 
ftftn  tibcuc  lifede  paormdises  in  die  irild. 

I  entered  the  Convent  El  Erbayn, — a  mde  baflfiBg", 
quite  deaeorted.  PilgrnM^  for  two  oenftoiiea  aotd  raore, 
haTe  sampled  Aeir  naoKa  there;  the  eariieat  I  saur 
vas,  if  I  reooUeet  ligbtfy^of  1598;  the  latest  that  of  Pto* 
fessor  ^OB  Sehnbeit,  a  Gennaa  est  aa^  wko  had  been 
here,  nidi  alajge  partj^  on  hia  road  to  Petra^  Ifaia  ymy 
Bumth.  I  looked  into  the  efaoreh;  a  pietnre  of  the 
Virgin  gHtfteied  thiowgh  Ae  f^oom^ — ^I  aanr  nothing 
else.  The  garden  or  rather  oroluurd,  ailadhed  to  thia 
oonTent^  is  delig^idnl.  CNIives  aeem  to  thme  there ;  it 
iras  pleaaftnt  iraUongnnder  thnr  ahade,  enjoying  at  the 
same  time  the  foil  graadenr  of  die  aeeneiy,  oieariy  dia» 
oemible' dnron^^  the  tranaparent  fidiaga  The  pome- 
granate trees  were  quite  bare.  The  while  bUoaaoias  of 
tiie  apple  and  damasoene  tieea  presented  a  lovetjr  eoo* 
tcast  to  tlie  fimetal  glooai  of  diree  oBpeotb  cyptesaea 
that  stand  in  ad^anee  of  die  eonfent.  (^)  Under  its 
walls  grow  two  magnifieent  orange  trees;  would  tliat  a 
wish  oould  tcanaport  then  to  your  greenhonse  ( 

Learing  the  oonrent  about  5  hl  to  11^  and  *™r»t"g 
westward^  I  b^pm  Ae  aaeent  of  Grebel  Eaterm  by  • 
Bteep  ravine,  between  GMiel  Ejerasigni  on  the  left,  and 
Grebel  Lfthwwimar  on  the  rig^ — ^for  eveij  crag  of  the 
mountains  has  its  pecoliar  name  among  the  Arabs. 
Abont  ten  pacea  firom  the  garden  wall  lies  elarge  stimey 
insoiibed  widi  die  same  unknown  ohaxaGtea  of  which 
we  saw  audi  mimerons  apeeiaftena  in  Wad j  MokatIeK 
I  obserred  others  here  and  there  as  I  aseended.  At 
10  m.  to  I2y  turning  out  of  the  path,  and  climbing  over 
the  rocks,  I  reached  a  platform  oyershadowed  by  Gebel 
Djeraigni,  which  is  scooped  out,  as  it  were,  above  ii^ 
like  Mao  Duff's  Gave  at  Earlsfeny.  At  the  very  foot  ol 
the  rock  rises  a  small  q>ringof  the  coldest  watery  called 
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Beer  £1  Shonnftry  ^  the  well  of  the  partridge  f  we  AtuM^ 
of  ity  filled  our  zumzununiay  and  then  reeominaMed  iim 
ascent 

Nothing  can  surpass  the  rude  and  gloonqr  gntndeosi 
of  these  yalleys;  utter  sSence  reigned  on  ell  sideiy 
though,  now  and  then,  the  report  of  a  gun  firom  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Sinai  murmured  aioaad  Hf 
like  distant  thunder.  Odoriferous  shrubs  grow  in  gmH 
abundance  among  the  loose  stones,  as  high  as  the  peak 
of  St.  Catherine's — ^which  is  easier  to  climb  than  t»i 
descend,  the  solid  granite  being  split  into  thousands  (A 
diminutive  pinnacles  and  ledges,  smoolh  and  slippefjiK 
and  in  some  places  so  nearly  perpendicular  Ihat  a  &]» 
step  would  be  broken  bones,  if  not  worse. 

I  reached  the  summit — stood,  indeed,  aboye  it— (li- 
the roof  of  the  chapel  (hut,  rather)  built  on  the  spot 
whither  St.  Catherine's  remains  are  said  to  have  been 
carried  bj  angels^  at  5  m.  past  1,  exactly  two  hotn 
after  leaving  El  Erbayn;*  and  well — ^well  was  I  repaid 
for  my  toil !  The  gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akaba,  with  tte' 
mountains  of  Africa  and  Arabia  Deserta  bounding  tbe 
horizon  behind  them — the  white  and  double  chais  of 
the  Rua  and  El  Tih  mountains  running  across  the  penin- 
sula, like  an  isthmus  separating  the  desert  beyond 
them  from  the  sea  of  mountains  at  my  feet — ^this  is  Sir 
Frederick  Henniker's  simile,  and  none  could  give  a  joster 
idea  of  thfeir  extraordinary  appearance ;  ^  it  seems," 
he  says,  ^^  as  if  Arabia  Petraea  had  once  been  an  ocean 
of  lava,  and  that,  while  its  waves  were  running  lit^J 
mountains  high,  it  was  commanded  suddenly  to  stand 
stiU"— 


('*  And  who  commanded— and  the  silence 
Here  let  the  billows  stiffen  and  have  festP'*) 

— ^such  are  the  principal  features  of  this  superb  paD<h 
rama ;  condescending  to  particulars^  I  recognised  Oebel 
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ten  or  Sinai  considerably  below  mei — Oebel  Shomar 
rfte  soodi,  higher  than  St  Catherine's, — ^to  the  S.  W, 
le  plain  of  El  Kaa,  intervening  between  the  Sinaite 
omitains  and  the  low  range  called  Oebel  Hemam, 
vdering  on  the  Bed  Sea — (Tor  is  not  visible) — and 
» fte  N.  W.  Oebel  Serbal,  far  less  pictoresque  from 
u  elevation  than  from  the  Wadj  Feiran.  The 
■eetion  of  the  principal  valleys  was  clearly  dis- 
inible  from  this  great  height.  On  an  immense  scale, 
»  view  strongly  reminded  me  of  General  Pfyffer's 
adels  of  Switzerland.  The  Onlf  of  Akaba — ^if  I  am 
1^  in  believing  I  saw  it — ^was  of  the  deepest  blae ;  a 
Biy  few  clouds,  but  high  above  the  horizon,  a  bright 
mny  sky,  and  breezes  fresh  and  exhilarating  as 
pting,  rendered  this  excorsion  one  of  the  mostdelight- 
i  I  ever  took. 

The  ascent  of  Mount  Sinai  is  as  fatiguing  almost  as 
iHt  of  St  Catherine.  Starting  from  the  convent,  the 
nik  commences  by  the  ascent  of  what  is  now  called 
fomit  Horeb,  the  general  name  in  Scripture  for  the 
listrict  in  which  Sinai  stood,  but  here  considered  as 
be  breast  from  which  the  peak  of  Sinai  rises.  Rude 
iteps  have  been  made  by  the  monks,  very  wearisome 
0  oUmb;  the  only  relief  is  where  they  have  been 
broken,  or  where  a  sheet  of  granite  occurs.  Two  arched 
S^ways,  with  a  steep  ascent  between  them,  lead  to  a 
small  plain  surrounded  by  rocks,  the  scene,  according 
^  Mahometan  tradition,  of  Moses*  interview  with  the 
Almi^ty;  a  noble  cypress  tree  towers  in  the  centre, 
with  a  well  of  excellent  water  at  its  foot.  A  rude  build- 
»ttg,  called  the  Convent  of  St.  Elias,  or  Elijah,  com- 
memorates his  visit  to  Horeb.  (")  From  this  plain 
oeginsthe  still  more  fatiguing  ascent  of  Sinai.  On  the 
s^mit  stand  a  chapel  and  a  mosque.  I  climbed  to 
fte  top  of  the  former,  the  more  elevated  of  the  two,  and 

o    . 
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from  thenoe  enjoyed  a  superb  prospect,  similar  to  M 
from  Mount  St  Catherine,  but  inferior  to  it^  tike  6d 
of  Akaba,  being  totally  concealed.  (")  The  echo  of  % 
pistol  there  is  most  extraordinary ;  mouotain  afia 
mountain  takes  up  the  tale,  answering  each  oiba 
across  the  deep  yalleys.  I  descended  the  other  sddeoi 
the  mountain  direct  to  £1  Erbajm,  by  a  preeipito» 
rayine,  nearly  c^posite  that  by  which  I  had  mxM 
Mount  St  Catherine ;  and,  after  re9ting  in  the  gszdeB) 
while  my  cicerone  and  two  or  three  Arab  hangers-os 
took  some  refreshm^it,  (a  delightfiilly  fresh  tueoi 
driving  the  white  blossoms  befose  it  like  anow-flate^ 
returned  to  the  conrent  The  tempeiatnce  of  tiiett 
valleys  is  most  delicious* 

I  have  said  that  neither  Gebel  Mouaa  nor  GM 
Katerin  answer  the  scriptural  description  of  Mourt 
Sinai;  William  pointed  oat  to  me  a  hill  this  motmng 
— Gebel  Minnegiai  or  Limnegia,  as  the  Arabs  eall^ 
it — which  he  had  a  strong  impression  was  the  real 
mountain;  and,  on  carefrd  gsaminaticai,  I  think  he  tf 
right    Your  kind  attention,  if  you  please. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  Imdiia 
encamped  on  the  plain  £1  Baha;  it  is  the  laig<^ 
indeed  the  only  large  plain  in  all  this  distriet,— a 
expanse,  covered  with  shrubs  fit  £ar  pasturage, 
gentle  slope.^ 

The  mountain  in  question  rises  directly  in  front  oi 
you,  as  you  descend  El  Baha,  closing  the  vista  (otm 

♦  "No  travdler,"  says  Dr.  RoWnwn,  "has  desoibed  tlrii  f^ 
nor  even  mentioned  it  except  in  a  slight  and  general  laaan^)  ^ 
he  describes  his  feelings  as  "strongly  affected  at  finding  ^^^ 
ttnexpectedly  a  spot  so  entirely  adapted  to  the  Scriptural  account » 
the  giving  of  the  Law."  Hie  notices  by  Monconys  in  1647,  ^ 
by  Morison,  in  his  '«Bdation  Historiqoe,"  are,  he  says,  *'M° 
tzaggerated  the  most  distinct  mention  of  the  plain  that  J  have  be* 
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J  the  yallej  on  ihe  slope  of  ^ich  the  oonTent  of  St. 
fttherine  stands. 

The  Israelites,  encamping  in  El  Baha,  would  oamp 
irectly  in  front  of  Glebel  Minnegia,  as  we  aie  told  they 
id  before  Mount  Sinai 

There  is  not  space  enough  in  the  nanow  laeeipilons 
trines  from  wMoh  ailone  Ae  peaks  of  Gebel  Mousa 
id  St  Gatheiine  are  irisible,  or  in  anj  other  plain  or 
lUey  in  the  whole  district,  for  the  people  to  have 
icamped  with  such  regularity  and  comfort  as  it  is 
ndent  they  did,  (Exod.  c.  d2,)  nor  for  their  having 
3moYed  and  stood  afar  off,  as  tbej  had  apparently 
mple  space  to  do,  when  trembling  at  the  thunderings 
ad  lightnings — ^nor,  after  the  golden»calf  idolatiy,  for 
he  tabemacde  to  have  been  pitched  without  the  camp, 
&r  off  from  the  camp, — ^when  all  the  people  rose  and 
!tood,  every  man  at  his  tent*door,  and  looked  after 
tfoses,  till  he  was  gone  into  die  tabernacle. 

Moses  went  up  to  the  ^^top  of  the  mount'* — and 
jrod  came  down  upon  Mount  Sinai  ^  on  the  top  of  the 
laoant,''  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  was  ^like  devour^ 
'^g  file  on  the  top  at  the  mount,**  ^in  the  eyes  of  the 
children  of  Israel,**  « in  the  raght  ci  ail  ihe  people.** 
^eitiier  Gebel  Mousa  nor  Gebel  Katerin  are  visible 
bm  the  plain,  but  the  Israelites  could  have  seen  the 
^  of  the  mountain,  and  the  doud,  and  Moses*  en- 
^nee  into  it,  from  every  part  of  the  plain,  supposing 
^^^t  WilUam's  conjecture  be  correct,  and  Gebel  Mln- 

*  to  find."  B.  Researchesj  toI.  i,  p.  132,— and  see  also  pp.  175 
'^'l)  where  he  vecaptnlates  *'  the  grounds  wfaidi  led  us  to  the  con- 
^Q,  that  the  plam  of  tf-RlduOi,  above  desexibed,  is  the  probable 
*Pot  where  the  congregation  of  Israel  were  assembled.**  Dr.  Bobin- 
^^  thus  came  to  the  same  conviction  as  myself  a  year  subse- 
^uently^though  his  opinion  as  to  the  identity  of  Mount  Sinai  is 
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negia  be  really  Sinai.    I  climbed  up  it  this  ctftkemo 
the  highest  point  is  a  sheet  of  dark  sunbixrot;^  ^ntn 
and  from  thence  I  looked  over  the  conyent,  dimectly 
the  £1  Baha;  the  mountain  stands  single,    isolated 
deep  rapines,  on  three  sides  verjr  precipitous. 

It  would  appear,  moreover,  from  the  CLcoomit 
Moses,  that  he  went  and  returned,  Gom^tmvMfn^^fg^ 
between  the  people  and  their  God,  without  xxraclx  dii 
cultj  of  ascent ;  a  hale  old  man,  as  he  ^^Rras  tiU  2 
death,  could  easily  ascend  and  descend  this  xaonuitai 
twioe  or  thrice  in  a  day — certainly  not  eithecr  GMr 
Moosa  or  Gtebel  Katerin. 

There  is  no&ing  in  the  Bible  to  lead  us  to  muppom 
Mount  Sinai  a  yery  lofty  mountain;  yet  ifaiat  it  wai 
some  distanoe  from  the  camp,  though  visible  Bpooki^ 
we  may  gather  from  the  account  of  Moses^  reti]Cm  wiA 
the  two  tables ;  "  Moses  turned  and  went  down  fpam  44f : 
mount,  and  as  soon  as  he  drew  nigh  unto  the  oamp,  m\ 
•aw  the  calf  and  the  dancing,"  &c. 

The  directions  to  Moses,  before  the  audible  utto*- L 
•nee  of  the  commandments,  were,  that  bounds  sfiouif  f, 
oe  set  unto  the  people  round  about,  "  that  they  go  aol 
np  to  the  mountain,  or  touch  the  border  of  it,**  on  p>m  t^ 
<rf  death.     And,  on  the  third  day,  Moses  brought  At  L 
People  wt  of  (ht  camp  to  meet  with  Gt>d— (praWJ^L 
leading^  some  of  them  up  the  valley  of  the  cobvM^ 
*nd  sending  others  by  a  more  circuitous  road  to  ^ 
other   side  of  the  mountain)— and  they  stood  at  the  L 
k!^  jP*^  ^  <^e  mount,  &c.— and  when  the  peoj*L 
^^  ««  voice  out  of  the  midst  of  the  darinew,  toi  L 

i**^^^^  and  stood  afar  off,  retreatmg,It«t«* 
^     ®  plain,  from  which  they  could  see  just  w  ^^''tg^ 
andeed^  the  divine  command  was,  "Get  ye  into  f^K 


^  UKferenoe  from  these  considerations  is  ^W  ^ 
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lare  already  anticipated, — ^that  neither  Gebel  Mousa 
u)r  Mount  St.  Catherine  is  the  real  Sinai,  the  Mount 
)i  God — but  that  Oebel  Minnegia  is — as  it  answers  to 
he  conditions  of  Holy  Writ  better.  It  would  surprise 
rou,  however,  to  see  what  a  hillock  it  is  in  comparison 
ridi  the  heights  around  it  ('*) 

Yetwhat,  after  all,  avails  the  inquiry,  if  we  think  merely 
kf  the  stage,  and  not  of  the  action  performed  on  it  ? 
rhis  is  the  wilderness  of  Sinai — ^there  can  be  no  doubt 
rfthat;  and,  whichever  the  individual  mount  may  have 
)een,  every  hill  around  heard  the  thunder  and  quaked 
it  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  waxing  louder  and  louder 
IB  God  descended  in  the  cloud, — and  trembled  at  the 
'still  small  voice,**  tiiat,  deeper  than  the  thunder,  and 
iiigh  above  the  trumpet,  spoke  to  every  man's  ear  and 
keart  that  fiery  law — ^holy,  and  just,  and  good — exist- 
ing  from  all  eternity,  which  requires  of  man  that 
spotless  obedience  which  he  cannot  yield,  and  at  the 
first  transgression,  even  in  thought,  of  its  purity,  lays 
bim  under  the  curse  of  eternal  death — ^  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy 
Jieighbonr  as  thyself.** 

One  only  of  Adam's  seed,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  has 
MfiUed  that  law ;  we  must  travel  to  Jerusalem — ^we 
inust  look  to  tlie  cross  on  Calvary,  to  obtain  pardon  for 
^"^^  broken  it 

Well,  dear  Anne!  time  is  flying — 'tis  eleven  at 
"ight;  Hossein  amved  itds  evening  with  the  camels, 
^<itlie  sheikhs  of  the  eastern  tribes  of  the  Peninsula 
^  whom  they  belong;  the  bargain  is  struck,  and  wo 
^to\)etimes  to-morrow  morning.    Adieu ! 

Yours,  my  dear  Anne!  I  have  now  a  right  to 
«*scribe  myself 

Hadji  Lindsay. 
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LETTER  n. 


Deparhue  for  Akaba — ^Abdallah's  wound — return  to  tiie  Comrc 
joined  by  Dr.  Mac  Lennan  and  Mr.  Ondce. 

Conyent  of  St  Catherine,  Mount  Sinai,! 

April  15,  li 

You  mil  be  surprised,  my  deax  matiher,  to  find 
we  are  still  at  Mount  SinaL    We  started  for  Petra 
Thursday  morning,  the  ^drd  of  March,  as  we  pro] 
when  I  last  wrote,  and  had  adranoed  two  days  on 
road  to  Akaba,  when  an  ao<»dent  occutred  to 
which  obliged  us  to  return  to  the  conyent,  and  has  d< 
tained  us  here  ever  since.    We  had  pitched  the  tei 
and  were  jnst  lying  down  to  rest  ourselyes,  when 
pistol  went  off,  and  we  heard  him  crying^  '^  Son  morto! 
He  had  shot  himself-— not  in  the  stomach,  as  we 
at  first,  but  in  the  thigh ;  the  strength  of  the  mi 
tamed  the  ball,  and  it  had  come  out  three  or  fo 
inches  below.    What  was  to  be  done  ?     We  were 
days  east  of  the  conyent — no  doctor  nearer  than  Ci 
except  a  Pole,  who  had  left  Mount  Sinai  the  m( 
before  in  a  contrary  direction*    I  despatched  an 
forthwith,  on  one  of  the  dromedaries,  to  Cairo  for 
surgeon,  bidding  him  call  at  the  conyent  to  see  whethc 
Dr.  Mac  Lennan,  oar  Essouan  fiiend,  also  bouid 
Petra,  had  arriyed  there*    Poor  Abdallah  was  ol 
to  interpret,  and  giye  all  these  directions  himsell 

Hussein,  meanwhile,  and  the  Axabs^  dressed 
wound  with  rakie,  a  fiery  brandy  distilled  from  dateeyj 
which  they  consider  a  soyereign  specific, — we  tfaougl 
it  best  to  let  them  doctor  him  their  own  way;  the/l 
then  gaye  him  a  soporific  draught,  made  of  a  sbnib 
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iSed  shkLy  iimX  grow*  wild  in  tiie  desert,*  and  pre 
mtlj  he  Mi  iurt  asleep— not  so  we.    This  was  on 
riday  night.  Good  Friday. 

The  next  two  dajns  passed  very  heaTily,  as  you  may 
ell  imagine.  After  maeh  deliberation,  we  contrived  a 
ed  for  him,  as  comfortable  as  eircnmstanees  admitted 
\  on  the  back  of  a  camel.  Hnssein  and  Nuzzer,  an 
Iher  of  oar  Bedonins — kind  attentiTe  (areatores-— 
ulked  by  faiB  side  tbe  whole  of  both  days,  steadying 
le  bed  and  taking  care  of  him,  but  he  suffered  much, 
nd  groaned  sadly ;  the  $hia  drink,  howerer,  procured 
im  some  refreshing  sleep.  What  with  the  wound,  the 
Kmels'  pace  on  uneven  and  rocky  ground,  and  ihe 
leat  of  tibe  sim,  an  Enropean  would  have  been  in  a 
ogh  fever,  but  he  arrived  at  tibe  Convent  as  cool  ahnost 
i8  he  1^  it — ^most  providentially,  for  no  Dr.  Mac  Len- 
nn  had  arrived,  and  no  one  knew  how  to  bleed  him, 
ttd  that  operation  been  requisite.  Then  for  his  en- 
hance— ^tihere  was  no  possible  way  of  effecting  it  ex- 
^pt  by  the  rope  and  windlass ;  it  was  a  ticklish  busi- 
^s.  WiOiam  stayed  below,  and  I  above,  to  direct 
^eeedings ;  he  was  hoisted  up,  secured  by  cords,  in 
i>ne  of  our  iron  bedsteads,  William  and  Missirie  steady- 
H  it  by  two  ropes  below.  The  projeoting  window- 
'^  was  too  narrow  to  admit  of  the  bed's  ascent  to 
^6  level  of  tiie  window,  and,  consequently,  to  get  at 
it  was  necessarily  so  much  depressed  at  one  end, 
I  dreaded  his  slipping  through,  a  £all  of  thirty  feet 
It  was  on  anxious  moment  till  we  got  hold  of  him,  and 
^W  we  did,  poor  fellow,  he  was  obliged  to  twist  him- 
^  and  we  to  pull  him,  out  of  the  bed  and  round  Ae 
^ds  it  was  suspended  by,  before  we  could  land  him. 

*"3^  SMh,  or  Artemisia  Judaica  of  SprengeL*    Sobiiuon. 
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He  bore  it  nobly,  however;  and  neyer  was  I 
thankful  than  when  we  iaiily  laid  him  down  in  Ai 
court  of  the  convent. 

This  is  the  twenty-second  day  since  his  wound,  anj^ 
ihank  God !  he  has  been  recovering,  I  may  wj,  fiui 
the  very  moment  he  received  it.  He  has  had  no  fevo^ 
has  suffered  no  pain  for  many  days  past,  and  Dr.  Mn 
Lennan,  who  arrived  the  day  before  yesterday,  saysli 
will  be  well,  and  able  to  return  to  Cairo  by  the  endrf 
the  month. 

Our  Bedouin  messenger  rode  night  and  day,aB4 
resting  only  three  hours  at  the  convent,  arnved  H 
Cairo  on  the  fourth  day,  and  returned  in  five  io  Mount 
Sinai;  extraordinary  speed,  when  we  reflect  thai  An 
journey  had  taken  us  nine  days  and  a  half.  Dr>  Mtf 
Lennan  was  on  the  eve  of  starting  for  Mount  Sitti 
and  kindly  undertook  to  prescribe  for  Abdalliilii  k 
wiLs  detained,  however,  on  the  road,  and  when  h^  nude 
his  appearance,  we  had  almost  given  up  all  hopes  of 
his  arrival. 

Hussein,  by  the  bye,  unlike  most  Orientals,  did  not 
at  all  like  our  sending  for  a  Frank  hakim,  or  doctor,  ix 
Abdallah.  ^^  Let  me  take  him  to  my  tent,"  said  h»i 
**  and  I  will  soon  cure  him." 

A  hare  having  crossed  the  road  when  we  weie  sttft* 
ing  that  morning,  Abdallah  cocked  the  piBtol  to  fire  ft 
it;  it  was  too  quick  for  him,  and  he  replaced  tbe  pistoi 
in  his  belt  without  uncocking  it  At  nighty  yAtm^ 
was  hanging  it  up,  something  caught  the  trigger,  vb^ 
it  went  off.  Missirie  was  close  to  him ;  it  was  a  meicy 
neither  he  nor  any  of  the  Arabs  were  hurt  A  haff^*^ 
crossing  the  road  on  starting,  is  as  bad  an  omeo 
among  Mahometans,  as  among  the  Thugs  of  JudiSyOi 
our  own  Highlanders.  The  Arabs  attributed  the  aed- 
ient,  not  to  Abdallah's  carelessness,  but  to  the  ustacl? 
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lal.    The  only  way  to  ooimteraet  Us  evil  inflaenoe 
such  an  encoanter,  is  to  shoot  it 

This  fortnight's  or  rather  three  weeks*  residence  in 

Convent  has  glided  away,  all  things  considered, 

agreeably;  we  have  been  reading  most  indus- 

)usly,  die  perfect  stillness  reigning  for  hours  to* 
ler,  no  Franks  being  here,  and  the  monks  seldom 

lying  their  cells,  except  to  obey  an  occasional  sam« 
IS  to  prayer — perfect  stillness,  broken  only,  now 
md  then,  by  the  report  of  an  Arab's  gun,  echoing 
imoBg  the  mountains,  and  an  occasional  symphony 
kom.  the  Conyent  cats — ^wonderfully  promoting  our 
iifiposidon  to  study.  The  garden  has  been  my  fire- 
faent  resort,  either  walking  under  the  shady  olives,  or 
Biting  in  a  tree,  reading  Shakespeare.  The  Superior 
g6neraDy  pays  us  a  visit  once  a  day,  and  a  strange 
jargon  we  talk — a  medley  of  Arabic,  Italian,  ancient 
and  modem  Greek. 

He  has  given  us  two  most  extraordinary  prints, 
engraved,  I  believe,  in  Russia,  above  a  century  ago; 
one  representing  the  life  and  posthumous  adventures 
of  8t  Catherine,  the  other — ^I  hardly  know  how  to 
describe  it;  Sinai  and  Gebel  Katerin  (Moses  receiving 
^  Law  on  the  one,  and  angels  bearing  the  body  of 
^  Saint  to  the  o&er)  occupy  the  centre  of  the  design 
^"-onr  Saviour's  Crucifixion  is  represented  between 
Aem— Alexandria  and  Cairo,  the  Pyramids,  the  Nile^ 
^6  Bed  Sea  and  Pharaoh  and  his  host  drowning,  are 
<eexi  in  the  distance — ^the  Tabernacle,  the  Golden  Cal^ 
tibe  Brazen  Serpent,  are  disposed  round  the  sacred 
moontaBdn,  while  the  foreground  is  occupied  by  the 
Oonvent  and  its  garden,  and  a  group  of  Arabs,  aiming 
with  guns,  and  bows  and  arrows,  at  the  monk  who  is 
letting  down  their  supply  of  bread. — ^Alasfor  the  unities ! 

Having  lost  so  much  time,  we  have  determined  on 
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Bending  our  heatj  baggage,  muler  8iyiio*8  care,  (t 
Greek  we  have  proeored  from  Cairo,  in  lien  of  Ab- 
daJlah,)  aeroaa  Hie  desert  direct  to  Jemsalem,  and 
riding,  ourselTeB,  the  whole  way  on  dromedaries,  taking 
nothing  with  us  but  the  necessary  provender,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  riee,  biscuits,  dried  dates,  eoffee,  a  few 
tongues,  and  water  in  skins,  our  small  tent,  and  the 
blankets  and  sheets  of  our  beds,  which  will  serre  for 
saddles.  {^)  Dr.  Mao  Lennan  and  Glaxke  join  ns^ 
sending  on  their  baggage  the  same  way.  TonaUi^ 
another  of  Laborde's  companions  on  his  jouniej  to 
Petra,  accompanies  them — a  mild,  pkasing-looUirg^ 
quiet  man;  he  bears  as  high  a  character,  I  behev^M 
his  noble  clansman  Hussein.*  Witli  these  gallaak 
duineuascJs  (for  that  seems  to  be  their  rank — jpink 
Highland  gentlemen)  for  our  guides,  we  shall  get  on 
famously.  Monday  morning  the  dromedaries  ynH  te 
here,  and  then — ^heigho  for  Petra ! 

Adieu,  my  dear  mother.     Abdallah  will  take  this 
letter  with  him  to  Cairo. 

*  Toualeb  accompaiued  Dr.  Bobinson,  who  speaks  of  him  lepeit- 
edly  and  with  high  praise,  as  *'  uniformly  kind,  patient,  accomnv* 
dating,  trustworthy,  and  fidlhful.  ...  He  wm  now  aboit  i^ 
years  old,  and  obviously  in  the  wane  of  his  ateengih.  •  •  .  ^ ' 
a  great  part  of  the  time  he  wae  with  us,  he  was  labouiii^  uodstSi 
health.  His  Yiih  had  died  not  long  before,  leaving  him  two  chOdren, 
a  boy  of  some  twelve  years  of  age,  and  a  g^l  about  eight  These 
children  were  now  in  our  train.  On  inquiry  of  tiieir  fiitber,  bo" 
he  came  to  take  them  on  such  a  journey,  he  said  ikej  wen  atoM^ 
home,  and  he  had  intended  to  leave  them  so;  but  on  his  cooiiV 
away,  they  cried  to  go  with  him,  and  he  said, '  Ko  matter,  get  rss^ 
the  camels  and  come  along.*  .  .  •  The  children  were  fight  toA 
active.  The  boy  usually  watched  the  camels  when  they  were  talMo 
loose  to  feed.  The  Httle  g^l  had  fine  eyes  and  a  pleaiing  ftoe*  S^ 
usually  wore  only  a  long  flowing  shirt,  but  had  a  blanket  for  t^ 
iiight  and  fivr  coder  days ;  and  commonly  rode  all  day  bare-hfit^^ 
under  a  burning  sun.  She  at  first  stood  in  great  fear  of  the  strange^ 
nor  did  her  shyness  towards  us  ever  finally  wear  off.**  B.BgMBff^^ 
ol.  i,  pp.  172,  220,  810.  [1847.] 
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LETTER  IIL 

Soate  to  Akaba— conference  with  the  Aloniiui— Wady  Arah*^- 
— Sheikh  Hiissem*8  camp— Moont  Seir — ^Petra--cro68  the  desert 
to  Hebron — Bethlehem— approach  to  Jenualem. 

Jenualem,  3id  Maj,  1837. 

Monday  iiKTinmg,  my  dear  mother,  ihe  1  st  of  May,  we 
ffrived  at  Jerusalem,  after  a  long,  prosperous,  and 
Host  interesting  journey  throagli  the  inldemess,  during. 
riuch,  tiiank  God !  I  have  enjoyed  peifeet  health,  and 
loffeied,  npon  the  whole,  very  little  fiettigne.  Through 
Bie  kindness  of  a  French  naval  offieer,  a  jieifeot 
Rtoiger  to  US,  who  leaves  Jerusalem  to-morrow,  you 
will  receive  this  letter  some  weeks  sooner  than  if  I 
wrote  eidier  from  Beyrout  or  Oairo* 

My  last  £rom  Mount  Sinai  infonned  you  how  well 

Abdallah  was  (k>ing,  and  that  we  hoped  he  would  be 

in  Cairo  by  the  end  of  April;  he  left  the  Convent^  I 

ind,  the  day  after  we  did.    I  thought  it  useless  to  say 

ft&}i]mig   to    alarm  you,  but  when  we   started    on 

Monday  the  17lh,  we  were    in  considerable   doubt 

whether  or  not  we  should  be  able  to  ^eet  our  pro* 

posed  journey.    News  came  on  Sunday  morning  that 

war  was  proclaimed  between  the  three  Convent  tribes 

^d  the  Mezeme,  on  account  of  a  claim  preferred  by 

&e  latter  to  convey  travellers  to  Akaba  as  well  as  the 

former,  in  whom  the  monopoly  is  at  present  vested. 

Hussein  axrived  that  evening  in  his  holiday  attire,  and 

confirmed  the  tale;  he  said,  however,  that  he  and 

Toualeb  would  willingly  take  us  to  Akaba;  they  would 

^ot  fight  in  the  Mezeine  country,  <^  but  if  they  attack 

^s  in  ours,'*  said  he,  "we  will : — ^you  must  look  on,  and 

bear  testimony  at  Cairo." 
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We  started  accordiugly  for  Akaba  on  Monday, 
half-past  two,  and  reached  it  about  eleven  on  Tin 
day  morning,  having  performed  five  camel-days*  jo 
in  thirty  hours  and  a  half— less  than  three  of 
dromedaries.     The  second  night  we  encamped  in 
enemy's  country^  but  our  Bedouins,  though  thej 
come  well  armed,  seemed  to  entertain  litde  appieh< 
sion  of  an  attack.    I  fancy  the  tale  must  have 
exaggerated  to  enhance  the  price  demanded  for 
dromedaries,  and  that  a  certain  Sheikh  Islamaun,  wl 
had  been  very  troublesome  at  our  departure  from 
convent,  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.     We  resisted 
demands,  and  left  him  in  a  great  fright,  Clarke  ia 
asked  his  name  and  written  it  down  before  his  fikoe, 
ceremony  that  has  a  wonderfully  quieting  effect  nj 
a  noisy  Arab. 

But  I  must  not  run  on  quite  so  fast.  Thou^ 
quitted  the  convent  walls  at  half*past  two,  on  Mom 
we  lost  half  an  hour  at  the  entrance  to  Wady  S 
stopping  to  settle  ourselves,  and  re-arrange  the  bagj 
the  Arabs  always  like  to  do  so  on  commencing  i 
journey.  We  got  fairly  off  at  three,  and  at  four  pass^ 
the  Sheikh's  or  Saint's  tomb,  which  gives  its  naate  td 
this  noble  valley — a  great  scene  of  Arab  pilgrimage  anl 
festivity  at  the  date-harvest.  Presently,  leaving  Wady 
Sheikh  to  the  left,  we  conmienced  the  long  ascent  of 
Wady  Sahal* — strange  whispering  voices,  without  asy 
visible  cause  for  them,  echoing  among  the  rooks,  as  i 
walked  on  in  advance,  and  out  of  sight,  of  the  caravan; 
it  was  easy,  on  reflection,  to  account  for  them,  still  it 
was  impossible  not  to  think  of  Milton's 

"  aery  tongues  that  syllable  men^s  names 
On  sands  and  shores,  and  desert  wildernesses."  (^) 

♦  Wady  SAl.    RohinsmL  [1847J 
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We  halted  at  half-past  fire,  a  little  beyond  die 
^t  wh^re  we  encamped  the  first  time  we  attempted 
Ik  road,  and  which  commanded  a  most  beantifol  nros* 
>ect  of  the  Sinaite  monntains. 

The  following  morning,  after  hastQj  brealdasting  on 
I  f ock,  we  commenced  the  eastward  descent  of  Wadj 
Ifthal,  vMeh  now  narrowed  into  a  long  and  pictoresqne 
k£Ie.  We  reached  its  termination  in  about  two  hours 
tad  a  half,  and  thence  proceeded  through  Wady  ul 
Heran  aaid  Wadj  Legebi*  (its  curious  sandstone  rocks 
(esembling  the  ruins  of  enormous  buildings), — about 
me  o'efeck,  we  passed  the  spot  where  Abdallah  shot 
dmself,  seventeen  camel,  nine  dromedary  hours  from 
Kount  Sinai ;  and  then  entered  the  district  of  Huddraf 
"-never  did  I  see  such  a  dismal  wilderness ;  it  is  neither 
nountaan  nor  yallej,  though  the  Bedouins  call  it  both 
^iisrently,  but  one  vast  mass  of  arid  rock — sometimes 
(j^t  intd  deep  ravines,  presenting  perpendicular  walls 
m  either  side,  smooth  as  if  cut  down  like  a  hay-rick, 
ret  honey-combed  in  long,  narfow,  parallel  lines,  re- 
iembling  at  a  distance  friezes  of  Eg3rptian  hierogly- 
E^cs  —  sometimes,  a  succession  of  isolated  rooks, 
5nimWingj  as  it  were,  with  decay,  jagged  as  if  an  ocean 
fcadtom  its  way  between  them,  and  generally  shape- 
tess,  though  one,  as  we  passed  it,  singularly  resembled 
S'Criosphinx.  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  Burckhardt  is 
fight  in  his  conjecture  that  this  is  the  Hazeroth  of 
Soses,  where  Miriam— nay,  the  very  rocks  look  stricken 
^th  leprosy.J 

*  Wady  Mnrrah  ?  and  Wady  Ajeibah.    RMntan.  [1847.] 

t  El-Hudfaera.    Bohinsan.  [1847.] 

I  Bi.  Bobinson  observes  that  '*  the  identity  of  the  Arabic  and 
ndbrew  names  is  apparent,  each  containing  the  correfqponding  radi- 
^  letters ;  and  the  distance  of  eighteen  hours  from  Sinai  accords  well 
<^OQgh  with  the  hypothesis.  The  detenninati<»iofthis  point  is  perhaps 
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fieyond  Huddra,  we  crossed  the  mountams  on  loot 

into  Wady  Resale^  (Bissah  i) — ^I  saw  a  few  insciiptioBg 

there,  in  the  unknown  ohaxacter  of  Wadj  Mokatteb; 

^and  then,  passing  through  Wadj  Rohabiyehyt  we  ^ 

camped  in  Wady  Semrhi,^  after  above  eleven  hours'  ride. 

We  had  a  long  talk  vdth  Hussein  and  Toualeb  thait 
nighty  partly  about  the  tribes  of  the  peninsula^  partly 
about  our  own  situation,  for,  as  I  said  above,  we  woe 
in  the  heart  of  the  enemies'  oountry  here*  Tonaleb 
told  us,  with  a  fiinny  air  of  secrecy,  that  tbey  had  t 
Gherashi  man  with  them,  one  of  a  Ixibe  in  alliance  vidi 
the  Mezeine,  ('^)  and  that,  if  they  molested  us,  thej 
would  kill  hinL  ^'  Hussein  and  I,"  said  he,  tomiBgH 
him  wilh  a  gesture  of  affection,  ^are  brothers,  andK 
any  man  hurto  me,  HusBein  wiU  have  his  life."  «  We 
are  all  brothers,"  said  Hussein — and  indeed  I 
>  love  him  as  a  brother,  were  I  to  take  to  the  tent 
turn  Bedouin,  as  our  fijend  Clarke  often  threatens  te 
will  for  a  season.§ 

of  more  importance  in  Biblical  history  than  would  at  first  appear; 
for  if  this  position  be  adopted  for  Hazerotfa,  it  setdes  at  once  tte 
question  as  to  the  whole  route  of  the  Israelites  between  Sinsi  lal 
Ejidesh.  It  shows,  that  they  must  have  followed  the  route  upon  whieb 
we  now  were  to  the  sea,  and  so  along  the  coast  to  Akabsh;  and 
thence  probably  through  the  great  Wady  el-Arabah  to  Kadesh.  In- 
deed, snch  is  the  nature  of  the  country,  that  having  once  arrived  at 
fliis  fountain,  they  could  not  well  have  varied  their  oovrse^  so  tf  to 
have  kept  aloof  from  the  sea  and  continued  along  the  U^^ 
teau  of  the  western  desert.**  B.  Researches^  voL  i,  p.  224.  I  ^ 
only  add,  that  the  identity  of  El  Huddra  and  Hazeroth  need  no^ 
(I  think)  be  questioned,  even  on  the  supposition  of  €kbel  Serbu 
being  the  true  Sinai.  [1847.] 

*  Wady  GhosakiL    ROiaton.  [1847.] 

t  Wady  er-Ruweihibiyeh.    Bobinson,  [1847.] 

I  Wady  es-^amgfay.    Rohmson.  [1847.] 

§  The  affitir  alluded  to  here  and  at  the  cammenocmeot  of  Av  ^ 
ter  was  a  mudi  more  serioos  one  than  I  was  aware  of  at  tiie  tiiDe> 
Br.  Bohiiison  relates  tibe  story  at  follows,  as  he  heasd  it  frtm  ^ 
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Wednesday  moming,  we  descended  through  Wady 

Inbs  on  the  spot^-"  Only  two  of  the  irndoDB  of  llie  SswAliliehy 
nz^  the  Dfanheiiy  and  AwBiimeb,  together  tritii  the  tribe  AleikAti 
tmid  in  the  rektion  of  Ghaf  in  or  protectors  to  the  conyent ;  while 
he  other  divisioii  of  the  former  tribe,  the  Kunuhy,  te  elao  the  tribe 
linzeiny,  do  not  enjoy  this  privilege.  Hence  tiie  Knmshy  and 
Kazeiny  are  often  bi  league  against  the  convent  and  its  protectonf 
ad  at  all  times  cherish  towards  them  an  nnfriendly  ^ifit  An  in* 
tiDce  of  this  kind  occnrred  no  longer  ago  than  the  preceding  yeaart 
&  reference  to  Lord  Lindsay  and  his  party  on  their  departure  from 
be  convent.  .  .  .  The  Knrrashy  and  Muzeiny,  wiffhing  to 
ffeak  down  t&e  monopoly  of  tiie  protectors,  iq^Hed  to  eany  the 
nrty  from  the  coofvent  to  Akabah.  As  aeon  as  tbia  became  knewiiy 
he  three  tribes  of  protectors  assembled  in  Wady  Seheb  (near  Wady 
idi-SbdJdi)  nnder  their  sheikhs  Mosa  and  Mnteir;  wUIe  the  two 
former  tribes  also  collected  in  Wady  el-Akhdar  nnder  their  sheikha 
Syih  and  Ehndeir.  The  decision  of  the  travellers  was  waited  for 
mSk  anxiety.  If  they  concluded  to  take  those  who  were  not  pro- 
tKtors,  it  w^s  to  be  the  sigmd  ibr  the  protectors  to  fall  npon  the 
oiosin  deoily  conflict.  Bat  they  decided  for  the  ptoteetoia;  and 
tbea  the  other  party  declared  that  they  would  appeal  to  the  Fasha. 
Here,  however,  the  convent  in  Cairo  interfered,  and  the  appeal  was 
neyer  made.7     B.  Researches^  vol.  i,  p.  205. 

I  have  no  doubt  this  is  all  strictly  correct.  The  question,  whether 
waiKuldadhaie  to  long-established  usage  or  no,  was  propoaed  and 
innrered  in  a  breath,  as  might  be  expected  from  English  Conaerva- 
tives— and  thus,  it  seems,  much  bloodshed  was  prevented.  We 
attached  little  importance  to  it  at  the  moment,  but  I  remember  as  if 
it  were  yesterday  the  arrival  of  Hussein,  in  his  holiday  dress,  fresh 
^  the  oouneil  described  l^  Dr.  Bobinson,  as  the  ambassador  and 
apokeBBiaa  of  the  protector  tribes,  and  our  conference  in  the  garden, 
seated  in  a  circle  under  the  olive-trees— the  grey-bearded  superior 
presiding,  a  few  of  the  monks  in  their  long  robes  grouped  beside 
^—ourselves  opposite — ^Missirie  standing  a  little  without  the  circle 
mtetpretmg,  sad  Hnasein  in  the  midst  gesticnlatang  aa  he  spoke — 
^  blight  sun-says  glaneiBg  the  wMle  through  the  dive4eeTO8,  and 
flickering  on  the  ground  beneath  us. — "  Subsequently  to  this,"  adds 
^'  RoWnson, "  a  French  traveller  took  one  of  the  Muasony  as  guide 
^  Akabah,  against  tiie  counsel  and  influence  of  the  convent,  the 
Arab  having  gained  over  l3ie  dragoman  of  the  traveller  by  a  present. 
But  by  the  advice  of  the  convent,  the  protectors  took  no  further 
revenge  than  to  procure  for  him  a  sound  drubbing  at  Akabah.    .    • 
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Saadi  bj  a  most  romantic  pass  called  El  Boueb,*  to 
Noaebe,t  (")  on  die  gulf  of  Akaba»  (")  a  idllage  of  Ibe 
Mezeine,  surrounded  by  superb  date-trees.  From  1Mb 
place,  the  road  follows  the  shore  almost  the  whole  waj 
to  the  Fort  of  Akaba,  and  the  sceneiy  is  at  once  mag- 
nificent and  lovely.  The  weather  was  beautifiil,  the 
breeze  delicious,  and  I  never  enjoyed  myself  more. 
Numbers  of  diminutive  crabs  were  running  about  on  the 
sands,  and  little  fish  and  small  sharks  in  great  numbers 
sporting  in  the  shallows.  The  shore  was  covered  iridi 
leaves  and  ^^  scattered  sedge"  washed  in  by  the  tide, 

*^  Thick  as  autunmal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 
In  Vallombrosa" — 

if  I  may  unyoke  a  couple  of  Milton^s  similes,  and  make 
them  tilt  at  each  other,  on  the  principle  that  things  that 
are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another. 
There  too  I  tasted  the  red  homr-berry — very  sweet,  bat 
it  made  me  thirstier  than  our  scanty  provision  of  water 
Justified. 

After  eleven  hours^  ride  and  a  hal^  the  camels  being 
quite  knocked  up,  we  halted  in  Wady  Gheblee — ^fite 
hours  more  on  Thursday  morning  took  us  to  the  fort 
of  Akaba. 

The  Turkish  Governor  here  proved  a  most  un- 
courteous  dog.  When  Clarke  spoke  to  him,  he  neither 
looked  up  nor  took  any  notice  of  him,  and  when  we 
all  sat  down  under  a  verandah  of  dried  palm-leaves,  he 
ofiered  us  no  pipes ;  on  this  Clarke  and  Bamsay  asked 
for  theirs,  and,  after  a  few  whifik,  ofiered  them  to 

There  seems,  however,  a  strong  probability,  that  this  matter  will  not 
be  defiDitiyely  settled  without  blood.**  B,  Researches^  he.  eit  Wbft 
may  have  happened  since  in  this  struggle  of  Whig  and  Tory  interesti 
in  the  peninsula  I  know  not.  [1847.] 

*  El  Abweib.    Bohinson,  [1847.] 

t  Ain  eUNaiweibia.    Robinson.  [1847.] 
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lossein  and  Tonaleb^^hioh  much  surprised  the  Turks; 
nd  our  coohiess,  taking  no  notice  of  them  in  return 
m:  their  indyili^,  and  chatting  and  laughing  just  in 
or  usual  way,  as  if  they  had  not  been  present,  seemed 
aite  to  disconcert  them.  The  consequence  was,  tibat  the 
ext  daythe  Governor  was  all  smiles  and  complaisance. 
I^e  parted  with  our  Mends  Hussein  and  Toualeb  that 
ight;  they  offered  to  go  on  with  us,  if  we  wished  it, 
Qt  said  that  Ihe  Alouins,  (with  whom  we  were  to  pro* 
eed  to  Petra  and  Hebron)  were  men  with  ^^  big  bellies'* 
-they  were  nothing  in  comparison  with  them,  and 
ould  be  of  no  use  to  us;  they  were  evidently  very 
nwilling  to  proceed,  and  we  also,  on  farther  considera- 
ioD,  thought  it  would  be  better  to  make  our  own  bar- 
;ain,  and  trust  ourselves  wholly  to  the  Alouins,  when 
me  it  was  struck.  We  kissed,  therefore,  and  parted, 
md  they  went  back  to  their  own  country  the  same 
ught* 

Bed-time  came ;  the  travellers' '  room  absolutely 
fwarmed  with  bugs ;  my  friends  lay  down  to  sleep,— 
[  had  not  courage  to  do  so,  but  sat  up  reading  all 
Big^t— the  creatures  absolutely  covered  me,  crawling 
io^m  oyer  the  very  page  I  was  reading;  my  companions 
Ml  the  floor  fared  still  worse — grievous  were  the  ex- 
clamations. And  sad  to  say,  there  was  no  escape—- 
&e  door  had  a  spring-lock,  and  one  of  the  party  having 

*  "We  parted  with  our  Towarah  Arabs  with  regret,  and  with 
^  kindest  feelinga.  For  thirty  days  they  had  now  been  our  oom- 
pinions  and  guides  through  the  desert,  and  not  the  slightest  diffi* 
<^fy  bad  arisen  between  us.  On  the  contrary,  they  had  done  all  m 
^  power  to  lighten  the  toils  of  our  journey,  and  protect  us  fnntt 
^^Bcomforts  by  the  way.  In  all  our  subsequent  joumeyings  we- 
fonnd  no  guides  so  futhful  and  deyoted.*'  Dr,  Bobumn^  B.  J2e* 
'^ches,  Tol.  1,  p.  311.—'*  A  more  honest,  simple,  kind-hearted  set 
rfmen,"  saysMr.Kinnear,  «*I  never  met  with.**  Catro^Peira,  jrc, 
^  113.  [1847.] 

P 
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shut  it  impnidentl j>  we  were  &arly  prisoners ;  ften 
was  nothmg  for  it  but  patience — ^it  was  oertaisaly  Ac 
most  wretched  night  I  ever  spent;  however,  I  had  i 
refreshing  plunge  in  the  Bed  Sea  next  morning,  whia 
set  me  quite  to  rights.  The  second  night  we  slep 
under  the  verandah  of  the  court — a  most  hoppj^ 
change.  The  fort,  a  very  ordinary  building,  is  em- 
bowered in  groves  of  beautlfdl  palm-trees. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  twenty-second,  Sheitt 
Hussein,  and  Sheikh  Salem,  two  chieftains  of  ilN 
Alouins,*  whom  we  had  sent  for  on  Thursday,  anirdl 
at  the  fort.  The  prices  paid  by  former  traveUers  for 
conveyance  to  Petra  and  Hebron  had  been  most  es^ 
orbitant;  one  gentleman,  acting  on  a  generous,  bat  I 
think,  mistaken  principle,  threw  away  £150,  in  ordff 
to  prepossess  the  Bedouins  in  fsivour  of  -die  Englidi; 
another  allowed  himself  to  be  dictated  to,  and  fiU 
whatever  his  guides  demanded,  gave  them  whatevef 
they  asked  for  on  the  road,  and  his  tent,  dress,  and  aH 
his  camp  equipage,  a  double-barrdUed  gnu,  kt,  (m 
arriving  at  Hebron !  We  felt  no  inclination  to  imitate 
their  example,  more  especially  as  two  gentlemeii, 
Messrs.  Beke  and  Estridge,  had  passed  a  few  weeb 
before  for  four  thousand  two  hundred  piastres,  equiva- 
lent, including  presents,  &c.  to  about  fifty  pounds. 
We  were^^r,  and  the  demands  of  llie  Bedouins  had 
generally  been  regulated  by  the  number  of  travellers. 

*  Dr.  Robinson  seems  to  confomd  BheSkh  Sslem  with  ShM 

HvBsein,  and  oiMerves,  ^  This  is  the  saBoe  person  wliom  SdmM 

calls  'Emir  Salem  of  Gaaas  ^bs  great  Bhdkh  of  the  AxftW   We 

heard  aotiiing  of  «ny  saeh  name  or  attribates.**    We  understood 

him  to  be  Sheikh  Hmsdn's  brother,  which,  in  Aith  phrase,  nay 

iflBply  kistman.    Gi«at  respect  -was  shown  him,  even  by  ExaM 

hbnsdf,  when  we  ware  his  grosts  afterwanis  at  the  camp.   ^* 

Kianear,  I  obaorve,  also  deaeribee  him  as  Shaikli  Hussein's  teoto- 
[1847.] 
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iTe  debeanaiaedf  iherefore,  to  bargain  merelj  -wilik 
afer^ice  to  the  number  of  camels, — all  of  us  agieeing 
i  the  wkh  to  dear  the  way  f(Hr  fnture  tm^ellers  by 
Mlneing  to  something  reasonable  tlie  absurd  price 
i&Grto  .paid  for  passage  through  a  most  inteiestmg 
dUBtacy^ — not  that  we  did  not  also,  as  Britons,  feel 
msiderable  dislike  at  the  idea  of  allowing  ourselves 
)  be  cheated,  and  tcavelling  as  serrants  instead  of 
lastexs.  We  took  up  our  line  tfaeiefore,  persevered  in 
,  and  were  completely  sueeess&d,  having  had  our  own 
ay  from  &cst  to  last 

Aecardin^y,  after  seating  onr  guests  on  the  divan 
Btside  our  apartment,  and  presenting  them  with 
offee,  &e.,  we  asked  them  widi  very  little  ceremony, 
nd  as  a  mere  every -day  baj^ain,  for  what  sum  they 
rould  conv^  us  by  Wady  Mousa  to  Hebron  ?  Sheikh 
iussein's  first  demand  was  fifteen  thousand  piastres, 
hat  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  for  twenty-three 
nmels,  alleging  that  number  to  be  requisite  for  our- 
lelves  and  a  guard.  We  told  them  that  two  acquaint- 
mces  of  ours  had  gone  through  for  four  tiionsand  four 
aundred,  and  that  we  had  no  idea  of  paying  more,  as 
9?e  should  not  require  more  camels  than  they  did. 
They  then  came  down  to  ten  thousand,  and  eight 
thousand.  We  left  them,  and  retired  into  our  den, 
leaving  them  to  talk  it  over.  Presently  tiiey  sent  in 
to  say,  lliey  were  going ;  had  we  any  thing  more  to 
say  ?  "  No ! "  was  the  answer.  On  this,  they  came  in 
themselves,  and  said  the  sum  offered  was  too  little, — 
a  long  discussion  ensued,  but  without  the  fury  we  ex- 
pected,— ^perhaps  the  coffee  we  asnduously  plied  them 
with  smoothed  matters.  We  told  diem  we  had  already 
sent  our  baggage  direct  to  Hebron ;  if  it  suited  their 
convenience  to  take  us  for  four  thousand  piastres,  it 
wmild  suit  ours  to  pay  that  sum,  but  no  more ;  if  you 
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will  take  us,  taib  I  if  not,  tcab  !  We  would  pay 
our  countcymen  had  paid,  though  they  had 
baggage,  and  we  had  soarcely  any.  It  ended  by 
proposing  four  thousand  five  hundred: — we  wished 
have  a  hold  oyer  them,  and  caught  at  it  ^  Wdl," 
said,  ^Englishmen  have  one  word;  four  ihous«i|| 
piastres  is  our  word :  if  we  are  satisfied  witb  your  co^ 
duct  on  the  journey,  we  will  give  you  five  lumdnl 
more  at  El  Halil  (Hebron)  as  bagshish."  They 
to  this,  and  the  bargain  was  struck ; — ^three  iho 
(as  our  predecessors  had  also  stipulated)  to  be 
here,  the  rest  at  Hebron,  and  nothing  whatever 
paid  or  given,  either  to  themselves  or  any  other 
or  individuals,  on  the  road.  ^ 

The  camels  were  at  the  gate,  ready  to  be  let  in,  m||, 
we  should  have  started  immediately,  had  not  a  seife 
difficulty  arisen  in  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  ^Yeanf^ 
to  let  them  in,  or  us  out,  unless  we  paid  the  soldie% 
two  hundred  piastres ;  this  we  positively  refused,  teUsB^ 
him  that  we  had  intended  giving  one  hundred  aai| 
eight  to  himself  for  his  apartments,  which  we  o&n^ 
him;  he  would  not  take  them,  went  off  in  a  huff,  tf^i 
we  saw  no  more  of  him. 

Matters  looked  rather  serious  now;  the  gates  ^reir 
shut,  tibe  soldiers  interested  in  keeping  us  in,  our  pe% 
sonal  and  national  honour  interested  in  gettiog  ^ 
without  submitting  to  this  extortion.     We  prodseafr 
the  Pasha's  -firman,  and  threatened  to  write  to  HalA^ 
Effendi  at  Misr  (Cairo)  unless  the  gates  were  opened. 
This  did  no  good.     The  Sheikh,  even  Missirie,  earn- 
estly begged  us  to  give  in,  but  we  were  very  unwilling 
to  do  so,  though,  to  all  appearance,  there  was  no  other 
chance  of  om*  getting  out.    At  this  moment,  howereri 
the  topgiy  or  head-gunner,  the  man  next  in  authority  to 
the  governor,  and  a  nasty,  sneaking  rascal,  impej^ 
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mtlj  ifiterfering  in  the  conTersation,  Clarke  told  him, 
plain  Arabic,  to  hold  his  tongue;  which  produced  a 
ost  unloolEed-for  effect;  he  ran  away  in  a  rage,  and 
;ying  it  was  no  use  keeping  the  Franks  in  to  insult 
m,  ordered  the  gates  to  be  opened,  and  the  camels 
(mittedj  and  presendj  came  fawning  up  to  Clarke 
fie  a  beaten  spaniel.* 

The  difficulty  was  orer  and  the  point  given  up,  but, 
the  Sheikh's  intercession,  we  gave  a  bagshish  to  the 
»ter,  and  two  or  three  similar  fees,  which  redeemed 
or  character  from  illiberality  as  effectually  as  our 
iCTious  opposition  had  established  it  for  English  in* 
mbility.  We  experienced  the  good  effects  of  our 
sistance  all  the  rest  of  the  journey.  At  its  com- 
enoement  the  Sheikh  was  constantly  begging  for  this 
id  tbat'in  a  most  unchieftain-like  manner,  and  so  did 
jme  of  his  people;  but  I  must  do  them  the  justice  to 
17  Ihey  were  a  far  superior  set  to  their  Sheikh,  a  weak 
lan  apparently,  greedy  and  encroaching,  but  infirm  of 
orpose,  so  that,  finding  the  English  had  one  word 
hraysy  he  made  no  attempt  latterly  either  to  control, 
ighten,  or  flatter  us.t 

*  We  did  write  to  Cairo  after  reaching  Jerusalem,  and  the  repre- 
hitation  seems  to  have  been  attended  to,  for  Dr.  Bobinson,  a  year 
fterwards,  fonnd  the  governor  **  a  young  man,  who  had  been  here 
ofy  four  at  five  months ;  his  predecessor  having  been  recalled,  it 
lis  said,  on  account  of  incivility  to  fbrmer  travellers.  There  wa» 
berefore,  in  his  whole  demeanor  towards  ns,  now,  and  afterwards, 
Q  air  of  studied  endeavour,  not  indeed  to  please  and  gratify  us,  but 
)  to  conduct  himself  as  to  avoid  complaint  and  future  censure.**— 
%e  Doctor,  however,  eventually,  like  ourselves,  *'  found  the  whole- 
Btabhshment  to  be  a  nest  of  harpies,  and  vras  heartily  glad  to  quit 
be  castle.**  B»  Researclies,  vol.  i,  pp.  242,  249. — ^Messrs.  Kinnear, 
*eU,  and  Roberts,  taking  warning  by  our  entrapment,  encamped 
utside  the  walls.     Cairo,  Petra,  jrc.,  p.  99.  [1847.] 

t  Mr.  Kinnear,  who  travelled  with  Sheikh  Hussehi  a  year  after- 
wrds,  and  had  experience  of  his  rapacity,  observes,  ^  Notwithstand- 
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The  Bedouins  feel  no  diame  in  begging,  and, 
met  firmly  at  firat,  ^will  prove  very  troublesome  to 
traveller.    They  are  perfect  children  in  Aeir  demanc* 
fimoy  their  asking  us  for  kotiol^  or  antimony,  for 
the  eyelids,  in  the  heart  of  the  desert!    Thus 
premised,  they  possess  many  fine  and  generous 
ties,  in  which  tibe  belladeerij  or  town*Araba,  aie  v« 
deficient;  diey  mil  efaeat^  lie,  stoop  to  any  meaniM 
to  win  in  a  bargain,  but,  once  stniek,  they  wiH 
to  it  feithfiilly;  they  will  plunder  wilhout  mercy 
traveller  they  casually  meet  in  the  desert,  but 
might  trust  one's  life  to  a  Bedouin  aGler  having 
hands  and  eaten  with  him. 

So  secuEe  is  jNToperty  in  the  peninsula  of  M( 
Sinai,  that^  on  a  tcee  gc»ng  to  Akaba,  we  founi 
MUSI  hanging  up  untouched,  which  some  traveller 
left  there  more  than  three  weeks  before,  when  we 
travelled  that  road«    I  have  no  doubt  it  is  still  hafif 
there,  unless   the   owner    has    reclaimed  it.* 
Sheikhs,  like  the  Forty  Thieves,  have  much  wealth 
rich  dressei^  dec.  laid  up  in  caves  in  different  parts' 

ing  this,  Sheikh  Hussein  is  rather  a  remarkable  character, 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  a  vezy  powerful  tiibe»  he  is  no  warrior, 
his  own  followers  did  not  scruple  to  say, '  Hussein  is  a  great  co 
but  they  added,  *  he  can  do  more  with  his  tong^  than  all  the 
sheikhs  with  their  swords.*    He  is  certainly  the  most  unbl 
liar  I  ever  met  with.    .    *    .    He  ia  naturally  of  a  veiy  i 
temper,  oyer  which,  howeyer,  he  has  most  perfect  command.** 
Peira^  Spc^  p.  174. — This  character  I  should  thmk  correct   At 
same  time  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  we  never  found 
in  speech  or  manner  ungentlemanlike,  and,  so  &r  as  I  could  JQ< 
1m  bore  no  malice  in  return  for  our  uniformly  insisting  on  ban 
our  own  way.  [1847.]  I 

*  "  In  passing  through  Wady  Sa'l,  on  our  way  to  Akabah,"  siW 
Br.  Bobinson,  '^  we  saw  a  black  tent  hanging  on  a  tree ;  Taw^^il 
said  it  was  there  whan  he  passed  the  year  before,  and  would  neftf  J 
be  stolen."  B.  Researches^  toI.  i,  p.  210.— I  had  mistaken  it  ftr  a ' 
cloak.  [1847.] 
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be  peninsula;  Ibe  sitaatioii  of  these  is  well  Imowiiy 
lad  they  aare  merely  secured  by  wooden  locks,  but  no 
ate,  I  bdierre,  ever  heard  of  their  being  violated.  The 
ioes  of  towns  are  said  to  be  almost  unlmown  among 
bem.  like  aU  manldnd,  they  have  much  good  and 
nucli  evil  mixed  up  in  their  compositions,  bat  llieir 
ices  seem  to  be  of  a  less  debadng  character  llian  those 
i  any  other  orientals. 

Our  guides  were,  for  the  most  part,  cheerful,  good- 
mmoored  fsUows,  handsome,  with  a  vrild  and  fierce 
ixpresBion  of  countenance,  quite  in  character  wbih  the 
see  whose  hand  is  against  eveiry  man,  and  every  man's 
and  against  theirs.  We  found  them,  however,  by  no 
ueans  the  hardy  set  we  expected. 

We  started  for  Fetra  at  ten  minutes  past  one.  I 
jamiot  express  to  you  what  a  relief  it  was  to  feel  our* 
ielves  onee  more  in  the  desert,  firee  men;  and  how 
itrong  the  dislike  of  being  cooped  up  vrithin  walls  and 
aities  grows  in  ike  course  of  a  continued  journey 
inougfa  it.  Nothing  could  be  more  beaudfiul  than  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba,  gleaming  through  its  fiinge  of  palm* 
trees,  as  we  left  the  fort,  like  a  placid  lake— an  eye, 
lather,  of  the  deepest  blue,  eyeJaahed  widi  palms,  and 
eye-Udded  ^rith  the  Arabian  moontaiiui. 

Our  oourse  lay  up  the  great  Wady  Araba — ^from  the 
days  of  Solomon  to  those  of  the  B.omans  the  grand 
eommereial  route  by  which  the  riches  of  Ophir  and  the 
Indies  were  conveyed  from  Eloth  and  Eziongeber, 
(both  situated  near  Akaba,)  to  Jerusalem. 

But  fax  deeper  is  its  interest  when  we  think  of  it 
as  the  olb-retrodden  path  of  the  Israelites,  the  scene  of 
so  many  incidents  in  their  history,  while  ^'  compassing 
Mount  Seir  many  days,"  between  their  first  residence 
at  Kadesb  Bamea  and  their  final  departure  for  tiie  laud 
of  Canaan.    Tben,  as  now,  it  must  have  presented  the 
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same  dreary  waste — sand  hills  beyond  sandlulIfl^tiifiBd 
with  broom  and  other  bashes,  affording  excellent  pas* 
turage,  but  still  a  dreary  solitude — ^a  howling  wilder- 
ness; while  the  Edomites  from  their  Black  Mountaiofi 
looked  down  on  them  in  scorn,  as  they  slowly  and 
sadly  retraced  their  steps  to  Hashmonah. 

We  rode  on  for  four  hours,  and  then  halted  to  wait 
for  the  Sheikh,  who  had  remained  behind  in  the  fortress 
He  came  at  last**-the  governor,  when  we  were  gone, 
shut  the  gates,  and  extorted  from  him  five  bundled 
piastres  of  those  he  had  received  from  us !  He  sat 
down  with  '^  his  children''  round  him  in  a  circle,  and 
drank  his  coffee,  and  we  presently  remounted,  andiode 
on  for  two  hours  and  a  half  by  starlight 

The  description  of  one  night's  encampment  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  all.  We  halted  usually  on  some  spot 
where  the  camels  could  find  shrubs  for  food,  and  ve 
dry  bushes  for  fuel;  three  fires  were  then  lighted,  OM 
for  Missirie  and  Hassan,  Clarke's  servant,  one  for  iiie 
Sheikh  and  his  children,  and  a  third  for  the  lower  caste 
of  his  clansmen.  Nothing  could  be  more  pictuiesqne 
than  the  night-scenes  these  fires  and  the  wild  groins 
gathered  round  them  exhibited.  The  first  night  two 
Arabs  quarrelled  and  flew  at  each  other  with  their 
drawn  swords,  but  were  held  back  by  their  friends,  and 
with  some  (apparent)  difficulty  pacified.  If  a  rtae  to 
try  our  nerves,  which  I  hope  we  were  not  uncharitable 
in  believing  it,  it  failed  egregiously. — The  Arabs,  by 
the  way,  when  they  do  come  to  blows,  always  strike 
with  the  palms  of  their  hands,  as  the  soldiers  struck 
our  Saviour — never  with  the  fist.  Our  tcait  was  soob 
pitched  and  struck ;  our  food  was  rice,  bread,  tongaeS) 
coffee,  and  occasionally  mutton;  a  blanket  and  tbe 
sheets  of  our  bedding  took  up  little  room,  serving  for 
saddles  during  the  day-time,  and  we  made  easy  shift 
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^ASi  two  or  lliree  changes  of  linen.  And  was  not 
Cimig  like  piinces  ?  We  were  off  almost  always  before 
smuise,  and  travelled  about  ten  or  eleven  hours  till 
Hear  sun-set,  resting  about  half  an  hour,  generally,  at 
ndd-daj.  We  enjoyed  the  most  lovely  weather  during 
the  whole  journey ;  excessive  heat  was  what  we  ex- 
pected, but  it  proved,  on  the  contrary,  delightfidly  cool 
and  temperate. 

Starting  at  four  in  the  morning,  we  reached  Sheikh 
Hussein's  camp  about  one,  on  Sunday  afternoon.  The 
tents  were  ranged  in  a  crescent,  and  veiy  low,  except 
the  Sheikh's.  We  alighted  before  it,  and  were  most 
gracefhlly  received  by  his  eldest  son,  a  boy  about  ten 
or  eleven,  arrayed  in  his  litde  ke/ia^  or  head-dress  of 
the  desert,  red  boots,  &c.,  a  Bedouin  Sheikh  in  minia- 
ture ;  in  fact,  he  bears  that  rank,  and  wields  a  Sheikh's 
authority  in  the  camp,  during  his  father's  absence. 
Sheikh  Hussein,  determined  that  we  should  be  his 
guests  that  evening,  had  ordered  the  camels  that  carried 
our  teot  to  be  kept  in  the  rear ;  coming  up  presently, 
he  renewed  our  welcome,  and  invited  us  into  his  tent, 
whither  we  followed,  and  sat  down  on  the  mat  beside 
him,  our  backs  towards  the  ladies'  compartment,  sepa- 
rated from  ours  by  a  thin  partition  only.  We  heard 
them  chiattering  behind  us  at  a  great  rate. 

It  was  a  bright,  warm  afternoon,  and  the  fire  in  the 
centre  of  the  tent,  and  the  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke, 
were,  at  first,  almost  stifling.  The  wild  Alouins  gathered 
round  us,  and  presently  our  dejeune  made  its  appear- 
ance ;  first  IdKin  was  served— sour  milk, — and  then  a 
mixture  of  butter,  bread,  sugar — I  really  do  not  know 
all  its  component  parts,  but  it  was  excellent, — then 
pipes, — and  coffee  was  repeatedly  served  by  a  slave 
who  sat  constantly  grinding  and  supplying  new  comers 
with  that  truly  oriental  luxury .(**)    Each  guest,  as  he 
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entered,  was  kissed  by  the  principal  members  of  ^ 
eirele,  except  the  Sheikh — hearty  double  Idsses;  the 
SheiUi  rose  when  Sheikh  Salem  made  his  appeazanoe. 
Little  ceremony  was  obserred,  thongh  much  xespeet 
was  shown  to  die  Sheikh,  who  spoke  and  gestieakted 
with  considerable  dignity.  It  was  a  strange  saeae  ako- 
getber,  but  one  group  was  really  beanttfiil^ — SheiUi 
Hussein,  in  his  robes  of  scarlet  and  red  tnrbMi,  widdy 
different,  botb  in  dress  and  fsatores,  from  his  eUnsmen 
— ^with  his  young  son,  so  fair  and  graoeful,  lying  at  Ui 
feet,  and  looking  fimdly  up  in  his  face«  Mac^  alba 
children  were  admitted  into  the  circle,  or  piayed  osfe- 
mde  the  tent, — all  of  them,  seemingly,  muehi  indulged. 
Others,  quite  black  and  stariL-naked,  were  nmnmg 
about  among  the  tents. 

When  we  had  had  enough  of  i^  we  slipped  out  fiooi 
under  the  comer  of  the  tent,  and  repaired  to  our  own, 
where  we  found  the  little  Sheikh  Mohammed  sitting  at 
liie  door,  watching  Missirie's  proceedings;  we  iiifited 
him  in ;  he  sat  down  very  modestly,  at  first  on  the  sasd, 
then  on  the  bed.  We  gave  him  some  preserved  dzJta 
and  nebbeks  for  himself  and  his  litde  brothers.  While 
dinner  was  in  preparation,  (for  the  Sheikh  had  killed  a 
sheep  for  us,)  we  squatted  before  the  tent  with  the  B^ 
douins,  playing  with  a  young  woh^  and  waftohing  the 
evening  occupations  of  the  camp.  Children  were  at 
play, — women,  in  their  long  blue  robes,  bringing  in  diy 
wood  for  the  night  fires — two  others  were  grinding  at 
the  mill  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  tents ;  an  animated 
talk  was  going  on  in  the  Sheikh's — ^his  horse  was  prowl- 
ing about  in  its  rich  trappings, — goats  (the  litde  Be- 
douin goat  is  a  beautiful  creature)  smelling  about  om 
tent,  and  at  the  slumbering  Hassan,  not  knowing  what 
to  make  of  him, — dogs  barking,  &c.  &o.,  a  hapiy» 
cheerful,  peaceful  scene  as  ever  I  witnessed ! 
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At  Iwai,  Sheikh  Hnssein  made  lus  appeannee  mdi  a 
lairge  wooden  bowl  fall  of  mutton,  and  we  all  gatbeied 
nnmd  it,  the  Sheikh  and  his  son,  ouradvesy  Missirie, 
and  HassttD, — and  commeneed  operations^  dipping  in 
the  dish,  and  eating  with  our  fingers  in  the  eastern 
fuhimi.  Large  soft  eakes  of  exoeUent  bread,  like 
Scotch  seones,  disposed  ronnd  Ihe  dish,  served  at  onoe 
for  plates  and  food, — read  this  to  Sir  Bobert  Leigh,  and 
he  will  quote  Virgil. — ^The  Sheikh  oame  again  to  coffee, 
with  Abdel-Hug's  (M.  Linant's)  letter  of  introduction 
for  Clarice  and  Mao  L^man,  stuck  in  his  girdle ;  yes- 
terday he  carried  it  on  his  turban;  I  doubt  whether  he 
ocMddreadit. 

The  camp  at  ni^  was  a  beautiful  spectacle,  a  des- 
cent of  lights  and  fires  flannng  around  us,  the  grinding 
still  continuing.  A  liTely  confiBLb  was  still  giHBg  on  in 
^eikh  Hussein's  tent ;  we  were  told  afterwards  that 
the  ttibe  were  much  dissatisfied  at  his  having  engaged 
to  conduct  us  for  so  little, — ^if  so,  it  tells  hig^y  £or  him 
diat  he  never  mentioned  it  to  us.* 

The  grinding  was  still  going  on  when  we  woke  next 
morning ;  and  a  man  churning  butter  in  a  skin,  see* 
sawing  it  on  his  knee ;  two  dtildren  were  plaguing  the 
poor  little  wretch  of  a  wol^  pulling  it  about  with  a 
string — ^but  it  will  bite  soon.  The  little  Sheikh  Mo- 
hammed breakfasted  with  us  on  coffee,  leban,  and 
bread,  and,  before  starting,  we  presented  him  with  a 
pair  of  yellow  morocco  slippers  and  boots  fi>r  his  mo- 
ther, who  made  her  appearance  in  her  finery  at  the 
moment  of  our  departure. — ^And  so  we  bade  fiurewell 
to  our  Mendly  Bedouins. 

After  four  hours'  continual,  but  very  gentie,  ascen^ 


*  *'  Nor  dil  any  one  utter  the  word  lag$hi»h  the  whole  time  we 
were  there,*'     OHg.  JourmL   [1847.] 
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we  came  in  sight  of  Mount  Hor,  now  called  Gebd 
Haroun,  or  Aaron's  mountain^  whose  house  Hassan 
▼ery  grayely  informed  us  he  had  seen  at  Bagdad— mis- 
taking him  for  Haroun  Ahraschid.  An  hour  and  a  half 
farther,  after  passing  the  entrance  to  Wady  Sabra,  we 
quitted  Wady  Araba,  and  ascended  eastwards  into  the 
dreary  G^bel  Shera,  the  Mount  Seir  of  Scripture,  (*) 
through  Wady  Hower  (which  appears  to  be  the  ancient 
name  of  the  mountain  transferred  to  the  yalley)  and 
Wady  Abou-ghshebL* 

We  had  seen  nothing  hitherto  but  sand,  stones, 
rattam,  and  the  usual  thorny  plants  of  the  desert;  it 
was  very  hot  too,  that  day — "  Shoof !"  cried  somebody 
—and  imagine  my  thrill  of  delight  at  seeing,  close  to 
me,  a  large  bush  of  oleander  in  full  flower !  I  longed 
for  you  and  Anne  !  the  Arabs  call  it  defila.f  We  saw 
plenty  more  of  it  as  we  advanced  deeper  into  the 
mountains;  we  encamped  that  night,  I  may  almost 
say,  in  a  little  grove  of  it,  at  the  point  where  the  rapine 
widens,  and  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  ascent  to 
Petra  begins, — ^two  hours  and  forty  minutes  from  Wady 
Araba.  The  groups  of  Alouins  that  night  gathered  round 
their  fires,  their  guns  resting  against  the  oleanders  that 
formed  a  flowery  crescent  round  our  tent,  were  studies 
for  a  Salvator.  I  caught  a  young  firefly — ^the  first  I 
had  seen  since  leaving  Italy. 

Next  morning,  the  Sheikh  and  his  people  were  un- 
usually officious  in  packing  up  the  baggage,  as  they 
were  the  evening  before  in  pitching  the  tent ;  this,  we 
knew,  portended  the  birth  of  a  difficulty,  for  we  had 
private  information  that  the  Sheikh  did  not  intend 
allowing  us  to  remain  more  than  an  hour  at  Petra.  We 
said  nothing,  determining,  when  there,  to  stay  as  long 

•  Wady  Abu  Kusheibeh.    Bobinsan.    [1847.] 
t  Nerium  Oleander.    Bobinsoiu    [1847.] 
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as  we  chose.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  we  reached  it^ 
and  had  taken  possession  of  a  cave  to  sleep  in,  we 
came  to  an  explanation  with  the  Sheikh,  reminding 
him  of  his  own  words  at  Akaba,  that  we  should  stay  at 
Petra  two,  three,  four  days,  or  as  long  as  we  liked. 
We  should  have  reminded  him  that  our  promise  of  the 
five  hundred  piastres  was  only  conditional, — ^but  it  was 
enough ;  having  learnt  by  this  time  that  Englishmen 
had  but  one  wordy  he  soon  gave  in. 

I  pass  over  the  beauties  and  sublimities  of  the  three 
hours'  ascent  and  descent  to  Fetra ;  die  sceneiy  is  wild 
and  gloomy,  but  the  ravines  are  full  of  those  lovely 
oleanders;  vultures  and  hawks  soared  above  us,  but 
the  little  birds  were  singing  sweetiy;  the  incessant 
calling  of  partridges  was  delightful  to  my  companions' 
ears  as  sportsmen,  and  to  mine  also,  as  a  lover  of 
nature's  mirth-— though  hearing  it  here  I  thought  par* 
ticularly  interesting,  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
that  that  very  bird,  the  cormorant  of  our  version,  should 
possess  Mount  Seir.  But  most  delightful  of  all  to  the 
ear,  as  the  first  sight  of  the  oleanders  yesterday  to  the 
eye,  was  the  gushing  of  running  waters  as  we  descended 
&om  the  hills — the  little  brook  which  flows  through 
^  the  valley  of  Moses,"  almost  concealed  by  luxuriant 
oleanders  and  wild  flowers. 

We  started  immediately  for  the  ravine  El  Syk,  the 
only  regular  approach  to  Petra,  fearful  lest  we  should 
be  prevented  examining  it  by  the  Fellaheen  or  villagers 
of  Wady  Mousa,  who  bear  so  bad  a  character  both 
among  the  Bedouins  and  travellers. — I  am  not  going 
to  write  you  a  description  of  Fetra,  its  magnificent  ex- 
cavations, temples  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and 
tombs ;  Irby  and  Mangles,  in  their  charming  volume, 
and  Laborde  have  done  it  already,  and  to  them  I  refer 
you.    Two  or  three  words  only  as  to  our  own  visits 
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and  the  impression  it  produced  on  me< — ^Entering  ihe 
iwrine,  and  pushing  our  way  dmmgh  the  heftut^til  trees 
and  shrubs  thsit,  fed  by  its  waters^  overhang  the  brook, 
— sometimes  jumping  from  stone  to  stcme,  asid  some- 
times wading  up  to  our  knees,  we  passed  in  a  few 
minutes  the  tlieatre,  and  soon  afterwards  reached  the 
iQiasne,  or  treasury  of  Pharaoh,  the  wonderlol  exeava- 
tion  engraved  by  Laborde.  Bestowing  a  hasty  g^onoe 
only  of  admiration  on  it,  we  made  Ae  best  of  oar  way 
op  the  ravine,  our  delight  and  wonder  increasing  at 
erery  step, — I  never  saw  anything  so  wildly  beautiHuI; 
the  brook  in  many  places  entirely  covers  the  road, 
oleanders,  evergreens,  fig-trees,  and  willows,  over- 
shadowing it  in  the  richest  hixnriance  ;  the  rocks, 
tinged  with  every  colour  of  the  rainbow,*  tower  to  a 
great  height  above  you,  and  sometimes  dovetail,  as  it 
were,  into  each  o&er,  so  as  to  involve  the  whole  defile 
in  shade.t 

*  *'  Not  the  least  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  peculiarities  of 
this  singular  spot,  is  the  colour  of  the  rocks.  They  present,  not 
a  dead  mass  of  dull  monotonous  red;  but  an  endless  variety  of 
bright  and  living  hoes,  from  the  deepest  crimBon  to  the  softest  jifaik, 
verging  also  scsoetimes  to  oxsoge  and  yellow.  These  varying  shades 
are  often  distinctly  marked  by  waving  lines,  imparting  to  the  suifuv 
of  the  rock  a  succession  of  brilliant  and  changing  tints,  like  the  hues 
of  watered  silk,  and  adding  greatly  to  the  imposing  efiect  of  tiie 
soalptured  monimientB.'* — B,  Beseareke$^  vol.  ii,  p.  531.  We  ob- 
served rocks  similarly  (though  by  no  means  ao  Tividly)  tinted,  netf 
Gebel  Huddra,  on  the  road  from  Mount  Sinai  to  Akaba.    [1847.] 

t  ^  The  character  of  this  wonderful  spot,  and  the  impression  viioch 

it  makes,  are  utterly  indescribable ;  and  I  know  of  .nothing  which 

can  present  even  a  fabst  idea  of  them.    I  had  vinted  the  ttrsogs 

sandstone  lanes  and  streets  of  Adersfaech,  and  wandered  with  delight 

tiirough  the  romantic  dells  of  the  Saxon  Switzerland,  both  of  which 

scenes  might  be  supposed  to  afford  the  nearest  parallel;  yet  thej 

azhibit  few  points  of  comparison.    All  here  is  on  a  grander  scale  of 

■•▼■SPe*  yet  magnificent  aublimity."— J9.  Researehes,  vol.  ii,  p.  518. 
0847.] 
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We  paused  for  awhile  on  reaching  the  triumphal 
irch,  where  the  ravine  expands  into  the  yalley,  belier* 
Bg  the  Tillage  of  the  fellahs  to  be  Tery  near,  and  on* 
^rtain  whether  it  would  be  prudent  to  proceed  anj 
urther.  Our  Alouin  guides,  however,  asserting  that  it 
vBs  two  hours  distant,  (in  which  they  were  oertainly 
oifitaken,)  we  went  on,  and  explored  ihe  ralley  beyond 
lie  Pyramidal  tomb,  as  feu:  as  a  point  from  which  we 
^d  see  its  termination.  We  met  only  one  wretched* 
ooking  fellah. 

The  areh,  thrown  across  the  ravine,  whieh  disap- 
pointed us  ajt  first  sight,  had  a  very  different  effect,  on 
ipproaching  it  on  our  return,  seen,  as  it  was  intended 
K)  be  seen,  by  the  stranger  approaching  ihe  town  by 
the  regular  road. 

The  Khaanfi  &x  sarpa«8ed  my  expectation.;  it 
wotQd  be  impossible,  indeed,  to  describe  the  effect  oi 
such  a  monument  suddenly  revealing  itself  in  the  wil- 
demess-Hso  gracefol  in  its  style,  so  beantifbl  in  its  de- 
^s,  so  fresh-looking,  and  in  such  peifect  preservation. 
The  natural  colour  of  the  stone  being  that  of  Hxe  rose, 
Jon  may  imagine  its  loyeliness  when  it  first  gleamed 
on  our  sight,  bathed  in  the  sun^s  rays. 

The  theatre,  too,  is  grander  than  one  would  expect 
from  Laborde's  sketch.  The  seats,  still  almost  perfect, 
^e  cot  in  the  rock,  which  has  also  been  entirely  cut 
away,  semi-circularly,  above  them.  The  stage,  and  its 
aecompanimentSy  were  built  of  hewn  stone,  and  have 
l>«en  destroyed. 

^e  did  not  yisit  the  fort,  as  there  are  no  remains  of 
^^^equenee.  It  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Chiistiaas 
in  the  time  of  Ihe  Latin  kings  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
fixBt  enterprise  of  the  gallant  young  Baldwin  Ihe 
I'liird,  then  a  mere  boy  of  thirteen,  was  to  rescue  it 
from  the  hands  of  the  Turi^s,  who,  abetted  by  ika 
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natives,  had  massacred  the  Christian  garrison. 
ing  of  the  king's  approach,  the  fellahs  shut  themselves 
up  in  the  citadel,  with  their  wives  and  children,  ana 
for  several  days  the  Christians  exhausted  every  means 
of  attack  without  making  the  slightest  impression,  their 
retreat  was  so  impregnable;  nor  was  it  till  Aey  set  fiie 
to  the  olive-trees,  the  only  support  and  wealth  of  the 
poor  people,  and  which  then,  says  William  of  Tyre, 
formed  a  thick  forest  overshadowing  the  country,  that 
they  surrendered.  (") 

The  grandest  monument  of  the  ancient  magnificenoe 
of  Petra  is  the  stupendous  excavadon,  called  }sf 
Laborde  El  Deir,  or  the  Convent,  a  name  often  gi^^ 
by  the  Arabs  to  ruins,  in  their  ideas  nondescripit, — the 
Alouins  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  we  spent  some  time 
and  explored  several  ravines  in  a  fruitless  search  for 
it ;  the  magnificent  scenery,  however,  well  repaid  oar 
trouble. 

We  returned  to  our  cave,  and,  after  dinner  and  ^ 
discussion  of  two  bottles  of  champagne,  reserved  by 
Clarke  to  be  broached  on  this  grand  occasion,  started 
anew  with  two  fellahs  as  guides,  and  in  thirty-five 
minutes  reached  the  object  of  our  quest,  ascending  s 
magnificent  ravine,  which  we  had  partially  explored  in 
the  morning — approach  being  &cilitated  by  broad  steps 
cut  in  the  rocks,  wherever  they  presented  a  difficulty  in 
the  ascent. 

The  rook  has  been  cut  away  twenty-four  paces  on 
each  side,  to  give  relief  to  this  wonderful  excavation, 
at  once  stupendous  and  beautiful;  the  architectore 
indeed,  with  its  Byzantine-like  capitals,  broken  pedi- 
ments, &c.,  betrays  the  decadence  of  Grecian  art, 
resembling  that  of  the  Bernini  and  Borromim  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  but  the  proportions  are  com- 
mendable>  and  there  i»  an  air  of  grace  and  lightness 
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bcMftt  it)  eontrastiiig  with  the  sarage  scenery  axound, 
rJucih  iiiToluntarily  pleases.*  A  flight  of  steps,  cut  in 
le  rocks  to  the  left,  leads  to  the  summit,  from  which 
e  enjoyed  a  splendid  view,  Mount  Hor  directly  in 
on^  and  the  distant  mountains  towards  the  north 
Bxj  in  the  glow  of  sunset.  Betuming  to  the  valley, 
^Qliam  discovered  a  large  altar,  cut  out  of  the  top  of 
rock,  and  unnoticed  by  previous  travellers. 

It  was  dark  ere  we  recrossed  the  stream  of  Wady 
[ousa. — I  wish  you  could  have  stood  with  us  that 
igbt  at  the  entrance  of  our  dormitory,  and  looked 
qrpugh  the  arch  by  which  it  communicated  with  the 
^^cent  cave,  occupied  by  the  Alouins.  A  large  fire 
bsksed  in  the  centre, — ^the  Sheikh  sat  at  the  head  of 
V^  circle, — his  horse  stood  at  the  entrance, — the  in- 
dor  clansmen  watched  by  their  fire  at  the  foot  of  the 
iU,  with  the  camels  crouching  beside  them. 

It  was  a  beautiful,  cloudless,  starry  night,  and 
lea^aiit  were  our  ruminations.  In  one  day  we  had 
ifiu  the  whole  of  Fetra.  Days  and  weeks  might  be 
peat  ]^ere  if  every  excavation  were  visited,  but  we 
rere  quite  satisfied  with  what  we  had  seen,  and  wil- 
ingly  promised  the  Sheikh  that  we  would  leave  the 
alley  next  morning. — We  did  so,  after  revisiting  the 
^asne,  and  exploring  several  of  the  excavated  dwel- 
ings,  &>T  it  is  clear,  I  think,  both  from  the  language  of 

•  "  The  upper  story  is  in  excellent  preservation,  but  the  doorway, 
lediments,  and  pillars  of  the  lower  are  much  injured.  The  steps  of 
ipproach  to  the  door  are  destroyed.  It  contains  only  one  chamber, 
•ptoioiis,  but  quite  unadorned  and  plain,  with  an  arched  recess  at 
;be  extremity,  two  paces  and  a  half  deep,  by  five  wide,  and  a  raised 
platform,  ascended  on  each  side  by  four  steps.  Traces  of  (appa- 
rently) a  funeral  cippe  are  visible  in  the  centre  of  the  wall.  The 
chamber  is  fburteen  paces  broad,  by  sixteen  deep,  (not  counting  the 
reoesi),  and  we  thought  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  high."  Orig^ 
fWMl  £1847.] 
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Scriptnrc,  and  &e  appeamnce  of  tke  ^wves  ^mselvoi 
ikat  the  majority,  if  not  all  of  th^n,  were  the  aibods^ 
of  the  liying,  not  of  Ae  dead.  Some  of  the  oldest  m| 
almost  filled  with  earth,  deoomposed  from  ihe  firafj 
ments  that  are  constantlj  flaking  off  from  the  roo£  ] 
was  surprised  to  find  the  stone  so  crumbling;  itsNiil 
have  been  as  easj  to  cut  it  as  chalk, — I  eould  Iweak  i| 
easily  witli  my  fingers.  I 

Such  is  Petrar-^the  Sela  of  Scripture,  the  Hagiarol 
Ae  Arabs,  each  word  implying  the  same. — "  Thy  ta^ 
ribleness  hath  deceived  thee  and  the  pride  of  dfl|{ 
heart,  O  thou  that  dweUest  in  the  elelts  of  the  xocd 
that  holdest  the  height  of  the  hill ;  though  thoa  mli 
thy  nest  as  high  as  die  eagle,  though  thou  set  thy  vm 
among  the  stars,  thence  will  I  bring  thee  down,  saitt 
the  Lord.'*  O 

Sheikh  Hussein,  who  was  in  great  alarm  aD  At 
lime  we  were  at  Petra,  earnestly  pressed  omr  depi^ 
ture.     Just  before  starting*  some  of  the  fellahs  came  If 
complain  of  his  coming  Ihere;  it  was  not  his  wmi^ 
they  said,  and  he  had  no  business  in  it, — ^nolhiBg  oodi 
be  more  true,  and  good  reason  had  the  poor  men  il 
complain,  for  ^ane  camels,  before  we  discovered  if^  i^l 
destroyed  a  whole  field  of  com,  turned  loose,  as  thf 
were,  the  moment  we  arrived;  it  was  none  of  our  ftd( 
but  we  wished  to  reimburse  the  owner;  the  fe]lab| 
however,  saying  nothing  about  it,  it  was  plain  the  fieij 
could  not  be  their  property,  and  what  then  could  «• 
do  ? — These  fellahs,  it  seems  to  me,  have  been  yerf 
much  maligned ;  they  have  fire-arms,  and  know  how  to 
use  them,  but  the  only  ground  travellers  hove  to  speak 
in  of  them  is  the  report  of  the  Bedouins,  who  hate  all 
townsmen,  and  the  resistance  offered  by  them  to  AIka 
Raschid  when  he  wished  to  bring  Irby  and  Maagki 
and  Mr.  Bankes  into  Wady  Mousa,  without  tbeir  G00> 
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mt, — their  jealousjr  having  been  secretly  inflamed,  as 
;  now  appears,  by  Aboa-djazi,  a  rival  dbief  of  tbe 
lonins.  Bedouins  and  Franks  come  into  ibeir  ter- 
lory^  tread  down  their  eom^  and  pay  nothing,  do  not 
ven  aipologize  for  their  intnision,  and  then  go  away 
ltd  ca&  them  savages  and  devils,  when  the  wonder  to 
te  is  dia;t  «h^  bear  it  so  patientfy. — ^lliey  will  not  do 
3  always,  or  I  am  much  mistaken.* 
Sbeilth  Hussein,  we  had  reason  to  snspect,  was  not 
a  good  terms  with  the  chief  of  the  Abou  Raschid 
ledouins,  who  lives  about  four  hours  north  of  Wady 
fousa ;  he  was  also  at  open  feud  with  the  Jehaleena 
t  Kerek  el  Shobek,  a  few  hours  beyond  the  Abon 
laschid  camp, — he  proposed,  therefore,  instead  of  con* 
ncting  us  by  the  Kerek  road,  to  take  another,  moro 

*  Abon  Zatotm,  the  crafty  and  avaricious  chief,  celebrated  by  Irby 
nd  Mangles  twenty  years  before,  was  still  the  Sheikh  of  Wady 
fonsa  when  we  and  Dr.  Hobinson  were  there ;  we  escaped,  but  he 
vre  Dr.  Bobinson  much  annoyance,  and  efiectnaTIy  prevented  him 
n/m  ascending  Mount  Hor.  Most  recent  travellers  have  suffered 
com  his  exactions.  M.  Bertou,  who  visited  Petra  the  same  year  as- 
urselves,  "  got  off  by  giving  the  Sheikh  all  the  money  he  had  with 
&n,  less  than  one  hundred  piastres,  with  a  quantity  of  powder,  soap» 
bibacco  and  the  like."  "  Mr.  Roberts,  the  English  artist,  and  his 
■rty,  who  went  to  Wady  Mousa  in  1839,  were  met  by  the  Sheikh 
itfore  they  reached  the  spot ;  but  got  off  with  paying  three  hundred 
Bastres  instead  of  one  thousand.*  In  1840,  a  large  party  of  sixteen 
ndividuals,  English,  Americans,  and  Germans,  making  up  a  cara- 
ran  of  some  fifty  camels,  visited  Wady  Mousa  together;  and 
pttd  to  the  Arabs  of  the  place  (as  I  am  informed,**  says 
Dr.  Kobinson,  "by  one  of  the  party)  not  less  than  seventy-five 
piastres  for  each,  or  twelve  hundred  piastres  in  all,  for  permission 
to  examine  the  ruins.**  Dr.  Bobinson  attributes  the  escape  of  such 
as  have  fared  better  to  their  having  (like  ourselves)  "  taken  Fetra 


•  Kinnear't  Cairot  Petra,  %c^  p.  187.  The  accoaut  is  vei^  ciirioas ;  they  were 
repeatedly  attacked,  and  once  robbed ;  and  Sheikh  Hnsseiii,  who  acconpaaied 
tnem,  seems  evidently  to  have  connived  at  it.    [1847.] 

Q  2 
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westerly,  through  the  country  of  the  Tyaha  Bedou'mSi 
a  route  undescribed,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  by  any 
traveller,* 

None  of  the  places  he  mentioned  as  occurring  oil 
the  road  being  noticed  in  my  large  map,  we  had  mt 
the  slightest  idea  how  we  were  to  get  to  Hebron,  whef 
we  started  for  the  desert  on  Wednesday  morning,  qnip» 
ting  Wady  Mousa  by  a  steep  ascent  towards  the  noriL 
and  proceeding  for  about  three  hours  through  a  di^ 
trict  called  Brayitha,  a  succession  of  barren  and  unioR 
teresting  hills.  From  these  we  suddenly  passed  intf 
Wady  Seeg,t  one  of  the  most  romantic  defiles  I  evtf 
saw ;  lofty  crags,  almost  perpendicular,  tower  on  e$af 

in  their  way  from  Akabah  to  Hebron ;  their  visits  have  been  shoif|: 
and  entering  by  way  of  Mount  Hor,  they  have  been  able  tokarf' 
again  before  information  of  their  arrival  could  reach  the  Sheikh.*  { 
Dr.  Bobinson  also  states  that  ^*  both  the  Alawin  and  Jshalin  caof 
travellers  to  Wady  Mousa;  but  they  endeavour  to  avoid  the  notici 
of  the  neighbouring  Arabs,  and  make  their  visits  as  short  as  possibk| 
feeling  that  they  are  doing  that  for  which  they  may  perhaps  ll 
called  in  question,** — the  rights  of  entrance  into  the  distnet  ml 
being  exactly  ascertained.  This  accounts  for  the  anxiety  of  SbeiU^ 
Hussein  to  restrict  our  stay  at  Wady  Mousa  to  an  hour.  See  thi 
S,  Researches^  voL  ii,  pp.  542 — 548.  Mr.  Kinnear,  I  may  remarl^ 
repeatedly  observes  that  we  were  hurried  away  firom  Fetra  by  SheDA 
Hussein.  My  words  may  not  have  been  sufficiently  preciae,  b4 
this  was  not  the  case — we  were  a  whole  day  there,  and  more,  and  had 
amply  satisfied  our  curiosity.  Though  apparently  much  a£raid,  the 
Sheikh  was  not  in  the  least  importunate  in  urging  our  departui^ 
and  in  truth  we  were  perhaps  too  self-confident.  The  sight  of  his 
anxiety,  and  the  thought  of  the  continued  injury  we  should  be  doing 
to  the  corn  of  the  fellaheen  by  prolonging  our  stay,  were,  I  beliew^ 
more  lively  in  our  minds  than  any  fear  of  opposition  on  his  part  or 
of  aggression  on  that  of  the  natives.  [1847.] 

*  Neither  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Stephens,  who  took  this  road  the 
year  before  us,  nor  that  of  Dr.  Robinson,  who  passed  a  year  after- 
wards, had  thea  been  published.  [1847.] 

t  £1  Syk.    Eobktsan.  [1847.] 
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ide,  deep  fissures  yawning  in  their  breasts,  tufted  with 
vergreens, — and  single  isolated  rocks  guarding  the 
tass  like  sentinels;  the  road  winds  through  a  thick 
rood  of  sedder,  arrah,*  oleander,  and  acacia-trees, 
esides  others  of  which  I  know  not  the  names — every 
hade  of  green ;  the  sky  cloudless,  but  the  valley  was 
elightfiilly  cool.  We  were  twenty-two  minutes  in 
assing  through  this  singular  pass. 

We  passed  many  ruins  and  excavations,  both  on  this 
ad  on  the  other  side  of  Petra,  all  uninteresting,  ex- 
3pt  two  small  pyramids  springmg  from  the  same  base, 
sulptured  on  one  of  the  rocks  of  Wady  Seeg,  to  the 
It  of  the  road;  a  Greek  inscription  is  cut  slantingly 
Q  the  base,  but  the  party  had  ridden  on,  and  Clarke 
ad  I  had  not  tame  to  decipher  itf 

All  the  scenery  beyond  Wady  Seeg  to  the  immediate 
eighbonrhood  of  Wady  Araba,  towards  which  we  were 
ow  steering  westward,  is  very  beautiful.  The  path, 
fter  entering  Wady  Nummula,|  runs  between  vast 
roken  rocks,  and  among  trees  of  the  most  lovely  ver- 
Ime ;  the  rocks  are  in  many  places  tufted  with  shrubs 
0  their  summits.  Oleanders  grow  in  some  of  the 
avines  in  great  abundance ;  few  of  them,  however,  were 
n  flower. 

*  Arar^  juniper — ^the  aroer  of  Jer.  xlviii.  6,  incorrectly  translated 
*  heath."    Dr.  Robinson^  B,  Besearches^  torn,  i.,  306.  [1847.] 

t  Br.  Bobinson  noticed  this  inscription,  but  describes  it  as  "  now 
Degible."  B.  Besearches,  vol.  ii,  510.  I  think,  however,  that  with 
ime  and  better  eyesight,  I  might  have  made  it  out.  My  rough 
lote,  the  glance  of  a  second,   ^ves  the  following  imintelligible 

etters:-^ 

TAHANTANMEMT^Onor 

EPOTAH. 

Possibly  some  Porson  may  extract  a  sunbeam  of  sense  out  of  thia, 
[1847.] 
t  Gebel  Nemela.    Bobinson,   [1847.] 
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Afber  refreshing  ourselves  at  a  spongy  an  hour  and 
tpienty-diree  niinutes  bej/^ond  Wady  Seeg,  we  begtt 
eroiBing  the  ridges  of  Gebel  Nummular  (as  this  part  oi 
Mount  Seir  is  called,) —  and  in  half  an  hour  came  nl 
aigfat  of  Wady  Araba  in  the  distance.  Pjceeently  m 
met  two  Alouins  with  donkeys,  retoming  from  Gax^ 
who  infdrmed  us,  on  asking  what  news  from  below^tM 
they  had  seen  fresh  tracks  of  a  great  number  of  horMi 
and  camels — they  believed  of  the  Jehaleens,  of  Kerel| 
l>ound  &r  the  south — they  suipected,  on  an  expeditiai^ 
affainst  Sheikh  Hussein's  camp.  The  Sheikh  and  Ul 
men  were  cruelly  alarmed  at  this  news ;  he  shed  teM 
in  the  evening,  Missirie  told  me.  At  his  request,  itf 
halted  for  that  night  at  the  foot  of  the  Jast  ridge  wUA 
we  had  to  cross  before  the  great  descent  to  Wi^ 
Araba.  The  Jehaieens,  he  said,  would  probaUy  hafS 
passed  by,  on  their  seturn  to  Kerek,  before  w«  r^aefaii 
the  plain  in  the  morning*  He  seemed  in  g^reat  dieti 
of  meeting  them,  lest  they  should  take  his  camels,  ad^ 
perhaps,  kill  his  people  and  himself 

We  commenced  the  descent  of  Grebd  Nummida  ahoi^ 
tNX  next  morning,  the  noble  expanse  of  Wady  Axahl 
stretching  out  below  us,  vague  and  indistinct,— jolt 
such  a  view  as  Turner  would  have  stopped  to  sketek 
The  Sheikh  went  on  before,  leading  his  horse,  anxiousif 
watching  the  valley,  and  frequently  entreating  us  to  kt 
ready  with  our  fire-arms ;  our  guides,  indeed,  seemed 
to  depend  on  us  for  the  protection  we  had  a  right  to 
expect  from  them.  The  path,  a  very  difficult  onfl^ 
wound  through  deep  ravines,  intersecting  the  irre 
barren  ridges  that  descend  in  rapid  succession,  K 
giant  steps,  to  Wady  Araba.  We  halted  about  seTC| 
at  the  opening  of  the  ravines,  to  get  out  our  pisto 
load  the  guns  with  bullets,  &c.  The  lower  ridges 
Mount  Seir  became,  from  this  point,  less  and  less  p: 
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f^tcnifl,  tin  they  ended  in  low  hillocks  on  the  edge  of 
le  fima^  like  prosKmtories  jutting  into  the  seft.* 
.It  took  us  about  five  hours  to  cross  Wady  Arabs, 
Bring  whieh  we  were  continoallj  on  the  look-out  fat 
le  enemy,  winding  between  undulating  hills  of  drifited 
tmd,  and  reconnoitiing  from  hill  to  bill,  as  we  adranced, 
ceeping  up  and  lying  on  our  breasts,  so  as  not  to  be 
isible  firom  the  other  side.  The  reflected  heat  from 
IB  samd  was  intense,  and,  that  everything  migbt  be 
I  character,  the  tale  they  told  us  was  a  dismal  one 
bout  the  burial  of  Antar.  If  in  the  neighbourhood, 
fee  most  likely  place  for  the  Jehaleens  to  be  at  was 
be  w^  of  El  Uebe,  where  we  wanted  to  water  our  own 
amds,  and  replenish  our  skins,  already  nearly  ex- 
austed.  Climbing  up  a  hill  that  commanded  a  view 
iver  the  plain  towards  the  well,  (a  green  spot  in  the 
bsert,)  we  ensconced  ourselves  in  a  hollow  between  the 
leak  aad  a  detached  mass  of  rock,  and  reconnoitred  it 
hrough  the  telescope;  no  one  seemed  to  be  there, 
md  we  remounted,  disguising  our  Frank  dresses  as 
nuch  as  possible  by  assuming  the  long  Arab  cloak  or 
ibba,  so  as  not  to  be  recognised  from  a  distance.  In 
a-few  minutes  we  came  to  the  camels'  tracks  which  had 
occasioned  all  this  anxiety,  and  presently,  drawing 
nearer  to  the  well,  two  or  three  figures  made  their  ap- 
pearance at  it,  which  created  a  great  stir  among  our 
Bedouins.  The  Sheikh  rode  direct  to  the  well,  and 
we  charged  up  to  the  hills,  to  anticipate  the  enemy  in 

•  (*  To  the  north,  a  low  chain  of  black  hills  runs  into  the  Wady 
from  Mount  Seir  apparently,  forming  a  deep  desert  bay.**  Orig. 
Journal,  These  probably  were  the  ridge  subsequently  asc^Hained 
to  mark  the  point  of  partition  of  the  waters,  the  highest  ground  be- 
tween the  Dead  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Akaba— disproving  the  idea  recently 
beld,  that  the  Jordan  originaUy  discharged  itself  through  the  chan« 
nels  o£  the  Ghor  and  Wady  Araba  into  the  Red  Sea.  [1847.] 
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taking  possession  of  a  certain  cave  as  a  point  of  ^mafcage 
from  which,  said  our  gnides,  ^  yon  vmsA  fixe  Mid  kO 
ihem  all,  or  they  will  kill  us."  Presen%,  fad^werei; 
the  Sheikh  made  signs  that  all  was  well,  and,  whe^ii^ 
to  the  right,  we  rejoined  him,  and  found  thttt  a  fern 
harmless  shepherds  from  Guza  had  occasiotied  all  Hem 
commotion — ^whieh  ended  in  our  buying  a  dneepJ^ 

The  shepherds,  I  am  sonj  to  say,  confirmed  tfie  ap- 
prehensions of  the  Alouins.  The  day  after  weleftfte 
Sheikh's  camp,  the  Jehaleens  attacked  it,  and  csarried 
off  all  his  camels,  seventy-five  in  number,  and  SheaUk 
Salem's  mare,  worth,  we  were  told,  ten  tbimsaiid 
piastres.  Salem  pursued  and  overtook  them,  But  was 
struck  by  a  pistol-shot  in  the  shoulder,  and  ^sabled. 
How  little  we  thought  fhat  the  scene  of  happiness  and 
peace  we  witnessed  there  would  so  soon  be  ruAed ! 

On  leaving  El  Uebe,t  (the  water,  by  the  bye,  stanl^, 
and  was  fall  of  worms,)— we  entered  the  low  barren 

*  ^  The  sheep  was  cooked  at  night.  They  made  a  rade  oven  of 
stones — filled  it  with  wood  which  they  burnt  to  charcoal,  and  tfaes 
placed  the  meat  on  the  embers,  covered  it  with  the  paunch  of  tbe 
sheep,  and  then  covered  the  whole  over  wiflk  earth  and  sand,  and  left 
it  so  till  morning.**     Orig.  Journal,  [1847.] 

f  This  place  is  considered  by  Dr.  Robinson,  and  affneniiy  ob 
solid  grounds,  to  be  the  Kadesh  Barnea  of  the  Israelites,  that  c»tnl 
point  in  their  history  during  the  forty  years  of  wandering  in  tbe 
wilderness.  ^'  We  were  much  struck,**  says  he,  *^  with  the  entire 
adaptedness  of  its  position  to  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  fvoeeed* 
ings  of  the  Israelites,  on  their  second  arrival  at  Kadesh.  (Num.  zx.) 
There  was  at  Kadesh  a  fountain,  called  also  En-Mishpat,  (Gen.  m 
7);  this  was  then  either  partially  dried  up,  or  exhausted  by  tlie  mul- 
titude ;  so  that  '  there  was  no  water  for  the  congregation.*  By  a 
miracle,  water  was  brought  forth  abundantly  oat  of  tiie  locL 
Moses  now  sent  messengers  to  the  king  of  Edom,  informhig  him 
that  they  were  in  *  Kadesh,  a  city  in  the  uttermost  of  his  bender;* 
and  asking  leave  to  pass  through  his  country,  so  as  to  Gontinae  their 
course  around  Moab  and  approach  Palestine  ttom  the  east  This 
Edom  refused ;  and  the  Israelites  accordingly  maiehed  to  Mount 
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^iidg98  iixaet  sldrtWady  Araba  on  the  west»  and,  for 
several  hours  dining  this  and  the  following  day,  tm- 
yeswsd  a  conntiy  of  the  most  utter  desolation,  hills 
SQQ^^ding  hills,  without  the  slightest  picturesque 
beau^,^  covered  with  loose  flints,  sand,  and  gravel ; 
stedlity  in  its  most  repulsive  garb; — ^it  made  the  very 
heart  acdie,  and  the  spirits  sink — and  such  is  Edom 
now,  ^  most  desolate,''^  as  prophecy  foretold  it  should 
be,,  at  a  time  when  literature  and  commerce,  arts  and 
scieno0&,  were  still  flourishing  in  the  land  of  Job,  and 
•.the  palm-trees  of  Idume  were  as  proverbial  in  men*s 
mouAs  as  those  of  Palestine ;  now,  I  believe,  not  one 
mrvxves — at  least,  I  saw  none. 

At  seven  hours  beyond  El  Uebe — four  beyond  our 
.sleeping-place — we  left  the  Gaza  road,  which  we  had 
hitherto  followed,  to  the  left,  and,  an  hour  afterwards, 
passing  Ulmedurra,  a  large,  singular-looking,  isolated 
ohalk;  hill — under  which  God  crushed  a  village  (so  say 
the  Bedouins)  for  its  vicesf — also  to  the  left,  we  began 

Hofy -where  Aaron  died;  and  then  along  the  Arahah  to  the  Bed 
Sea.  (Numb.  xx.  14 — 29.)  Here  at  el-Weibeh,  dl  these  scenes 
VQxe  before  our  eyes;  Here  was  the  fountain,  even  to  this  day  the 
most  frequented  watering  place  in  all  the  Arabah.  On  the  N.W.  is 
the  toountain,  by  which  the  Israelites  had  formerly  essayed  to  ascend 
^  the  land  of  Palestine,  and  were  driven  back.  (Numb.  xiv.  40—45 ; 
Deui  i  41—46.)  Over  gainst  us  lay  the  land  of  Edom ;  we  were 
i^ its  uttermost  border;  and  the  great  Wady  el-Ghuweir,  affording 
ft  diieet  nod  easy  passage  through  the  mountains  to  the  table-land 
ftbovO)  was  directly  before  us ;  while  further  in  the  south,  Mount 
Hor  formed  a  prominent  and  striking  object,  at  the  distance  of  two 
good  days'  journey  for  such  a  host.'*  B.  Besearches^  voL  li,  p.  582. 

*  **  The  only  occasional  tree  is  the  sayan^  or  ta^fal^  a  sort  of  acacia 
with  most  delicate  diminutive  leaves— tiie  wood  is  excellent  for  char- 
«wL"    Ofi§r.  Jaumal.  [1847.] 

t  "  Two  men  of  Grod  came  to  the  village,  were  ill-treated  by  the 
inliftbitaiits,  as  at  Sodom,  and  Grod  crushed  the  village  under  this 
^HJk."    Or^.  JoumdL  11847.] 
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ascenoding  the  dseaiy  ridges  ef  Oebel  Abb&t;*  tb 
4ibibaj  or  priaoipal  slope,  is  a  pvecipiious  shset  of  baie 
rock,  alternately  smooth  and  stippezy,  and  owcared 
mrith  loose  stones ;  the  ascent  wats  tcsj  d^colt,  and 
took  up  an  hour  and  a  half;  from  the  top  wehad  areiy 
extensive  but  most  desolate  view  o¥er  the  weston 
desert,  to  the  left,  and  over  Wady  Arafaa,  Tdneh  hero- 
#>outs  exchanges  that  nane  &>r  El  Ghor,to  the  rigkt— 
'with  Mount  Seir  in  the  distssiee.t  Baeyond  Ihese  liiHa, 
afier  a  slight  descenit,  we  entered  on  an  eleyated  plaan 
called  Atreibil — hea^^  sand,  eovered  widi  the  ilskI 
plants  of  the  desert, — a  gaxd«»  m  coBOfHtxisoxi  wiftthe 
waste  we  had  recently  trayersed;  aad^  abost  dwK 
luMirs  from  the  summit  of  Gebel  Asv&r,  encaoopei  in 
Wady  Kouroou,  near  the  extensire  rmns  of  an  sMoes^ 
walled  town  bearing  the  saane  name.  We  saw  frag- 
xnents  of  pillars  lying  about,  but  no  inscriptiofts;  tk 
iown  is,  indeed,  a  mere  heap  of  stones.  We  obserfti 
a  large  vaulted  subterranean  chamber  near  one  loiiM' 
building,  a  small  cell  with  a  vaulted  niche  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  and  a  strong  dam  in  a  ravine  to  the  south  of 


*  Es-Sdak    BobiMon,    [1847.]  I 

t  **  The  nam«  of  this  pass,  es-SuM  (a  rock),  is  in  iorm  itotW  \ 
with  the  Hebrew  Zephath,  ealled  also  Hormah ;  which  we  Vnof  | 
was  the  point  where  the  Israelites  attempted  to  ascend  the  monnm  • 
80  as  to  enter  Palestine  from  Eadesh,  but  were  driven  back.  (M^-  ^  \ 
17 ;  Numb.  xiv.  45,  xxi.  3 ;  Dent.  i.  44.)  A  <aty  stood  tnew  »  I 
ancient  times,  one  of  liie  ^  uttermost  cities  of  Judah  toward  ^  ^  ' 
coast  of  Edom  southwards,*  which  was  afterwards  assigned  to  1^ 
tribe  of  Simeon.  There  is  thereftire  every  reason  to  suppose,  tte* 
in  the  name  of  es-Sufah,  we  have  a  reminiscence  of  the  ancient  p«» 
which  must  hsv«  existed  here,  and  bore  the  name  of  tSie  adjacent  | 
city  2iephsth.  Of  the  name  Hormah  we  could  find  no  res^'  " 
B*  Researches^  vol.  ii,  p.  592.    [1847.] 

tElTuraibeb.    Robinson.    [1847.] 
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iom^  DoelOT  Mac  T^TiTta.n  tlunks  that  a  lakd 
exitted  to  the  north  and  west  of  it* 

We  ciCMBsed  a  great  many  aBment  walls,  and  saw 
laaany  rest^es  of  rums  the  next  morning  ;t  the  oountrjTy 
lieaaoeforwaard,  assumed  the  wppearsBBoe  of  a  dowA 
XB^bas  than  a  desert,  being  thioldy  oe^vcred  with  grass 
aad  sfamibs. 

At  a  phbce  caitted  El  Melek^  in  the  very  exten:;»ive 
piaaai  £}  Fo«Hra — ^nearly  sik  faonrs  beyond  tUc  iur^ 
town  ci  Konrnan,  and  two  beyond  the  dry'  bed  of  a 
aoMill  stresan  called  EIGeram — (the  brook  oi  Ctsj*  ?;§ 
— we  were  surfirised  -at  finding  two  kcrge  and  deep  weUa, 
beaadfnUy  bidlt  of  hewn  stone^^—the  uppermost  course, 
aaid  at>ont  a  diisen  trough  for  watering  catde  dii^osed 
Toitnd  them^  of  a  ceozse  white  marble ;  diey  wero  en- 

♦  In  the  earlier  editions  of  these  "  Letters,"  I  represented  this 
place  as  Elusa,  the  first  Roman  town  on  the  great  road  horn  Jem- 
aalem  to  Alia.  ''  EIiib%*'  I  acid,  "*  is  marked  in  tiie  Tadmla  Featin- 
^sriaea  a»  serent^r-oBe  miLas  di^»nt  from  Jerusalem,,  and  we  fonnd 
the  distance  between  Koumou  and  Jerusalem  twenty-three  hours 
and  a  half— in  other  words,  seventy  miles  and  a  half — a  very  close 
approximation.^  Dr.  RcifoertBon  has,  however,  fixed  Ehisa  at  EI 
Khdbseli,  mere  to  the  west,  and  the  Thfonara  of  Ptolemff ,  and  Tha- 
var  of  ti»e  Old  TeabsBkeBt,  at  Wady  Kournon,  or  as  he  writes  it, 
doubtless,  correctly,  Kounmb*  This  latter  place  he  saw  from  a  dis- 
tance with  his  telescope,  but  did  not  visit,  having  taken  a  more 
northerly  road.     [1847.] 

t  ^  In  about  an  hour  and  twenty  tninntes  from  £k>umou,  pass 
ever  the  ruins  of  many  ancient  walls,  running  tisuifiveissely  across 
the  road,  and  vestiges  of  ruins  on  the  left,  perluqps  of  one  of  the 
Eoman  stations.  Saw  no  wells,  and  there  is  said  to  be  no  water 
hereabouts — ^tbe  place  is  called  Gubbat  el  Bolani.  •  .  .  More 
mins  to  the  Tight  and  left  thirty-seven  minutes  afterwards.**  Orig, 
Journal,  [L847.] 

{  The  EI  MUh  of  Dr.  Robinson^  who  identifies  it  with  Moladah, 
the  Malatha  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans.  B.  Researches,  vol.  ii,  621. 
[1847.] 

§  Wady  Ararah.    Bohinson.    [1847.] 
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dentiy  ooeval  mth  the  Romans.  Quite  a  paidbcc&al 
scene  presented  itself  as  we  drew  near  to  iheir^te; 
the  Bedouins  were  watering  their  flocks^ — two.  uicn  at 
each  well  letting  down  the  skins,  and  palling  tiieH^  up 
again  with  almost  ferocious  haste,  and  with  qaoMskySmmge 
shouts, — ^and  then  emptying  them  into  the  tioug^^  tke 
shepherdesses  stood  aloof,  and  veiled  their  fieoByBeeng 
the  strange  howagis.  The  several  flocks,  eoainf^  tip 
an  i  retiring  in  the  exactest  order,  were  a  beaatifid-sgkt 
Grossing  Gebel  ul  Gheretain,  a  range  of  stony- Jolls 
*  beyond  £1  Foura,  numerous  ruined  garden^walis  and 
terraces  warned  us  of  our  approach  to,  if  not  >euliy 
into,  Judea.  As  we  proceeded,  first  here,  then  llieM^ 
we  observed  patches  of  ground  reclaimed  iroat  iiob 
desert,  and  carefully  cultivated,  and,  ere  long,  the  wbole 
valley  below  us  was  green  with  com,  field  descending 
below  field,  divided  by  regular  terraces. 

Five  hours  from  El  Melek  we  arrived  at  the  callage 
of  Simoa,  or  Simoo,  .to  whose  inhabitants  these  fields 
belong;  the  hill  above  the  village  is  crowned  by  a 
ruined  castle,  which  shows  imposingly  from  a  distance, 
though  poorly  on  a  nearer  inspection.  We  encamped 
in  the  valley  below  it;  and  presently  the  Sheik/i  ii2 
beUedy  or  head-man  of  the  village,  and  a  party  of  liie 
townsmen,  made  their  appearance,  and  sat  down  with 
us,  contrasting  most  unfavom*ably  with  our  Bedouins, 
who  seemed  to  hold  them  in  utter  contempt.  An  air  of 
oppression  and  slavery  hangs  indeed  over  all  the  vil- 
lage Arabs.  We  found  these  people  unacquainted  with 
any  denomination  of  coin,  except  the  nine-piastre  piece 
and  the  old  cun*ency.  This  place  I  take  to  be  the 
ancient  Shema,  enumerated  in  thie  book  of  Numbers 
among,  the  cities  of  the  hill-country  of  Judah.* 

*  Dr.  Bobinson  identifies  it  with  Eshtemoa.    B.  BcseardMt 
1.  ii,  pp.  194,  627.    [1847.] 
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X  ■■aslEedoBe  of  the  natiTes  if  there  were  many  ancient 
sites  in  ihe  neighbourhood;  he  said  Yes — ^and  men« 
tioned  one,  Daharieh,*  to  the  west;  bat, on  my  writing 
it-  down,  refiised  to  name  any  more.  I  oonld  hear 
no&ing  of  Beer  Sheba;  but  in  the  morning,  crossing 
the  jphin  El  Foura,  thej  named  a  Tillage,  Asseeba,  to 
the  lefty  which  sounds  like  it  ('')t 

We.  were  now  feiirlj  in  the  Land  of  Promise,  de* 
scribed  by  the  spies  (who  must  have  entered  it  nearly 
by  the  same  road  as  ourselves)  as  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey, — we  had  cow's  milk,  that  night,  to  our 
tea^.the  £rstwe  had  tasted  for  many  weeks ;  the  cows 
that  yielded  it,  a  very  pretty  but  diminutive  breeds 
were  the  first  we  had  seen  since  visiting  Memphis. 

We  started  next  morning  at  25  m.  p.  5,  Sunday  the 
90th  of  April,  riding  through  fields  of  com  between  the 
rounded  hills  of  Judea,  covered  to  their  tops  with 
bushes  of  the  prickly  oak,  a  most  beautiful  shrub ;  the 
day  was  lovely,  the  birds  were  singing  their  matins 

*  Dhoheriyeb.    JRohinson.     [1847.] 

t  It  urns  Beersheba, — ^we  strained  our  eyes,  but  were  not  wortby 
enoTigli  to  discern  it.  Dr.  Robinson  discovered  it  tbe  year  after- 
wards, having  taken  a  nH>re  westerly  route  to  Hebron.  There  is  no 
village.,  i^parently,  but  ^^  two  deep  wells,  still  called  B!r  es-Seba . .  • 
Tbese  wells  are  some  distance  apart ;  they  are  circular,  and  stoned 
tip  veiy  neatly  with  solid  masonry,  apparently  much  more  ancient 
than  that  of  the  wells  at  Abdeh.  The  larger  one  is  twelve  and  a 
half  feet  in  diameter,  and  forty-four  and  a  half  feet  deep  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water ;  dixteen  ieet  of  which  at  the  bottom  is  excavated 
in  tbe  solid  rock.  The  other  well  lies  fifty-five  rods  W.S.W.,  and 
is  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  forty-two  feet  deep.  The  water  in  both 
is  pure  and  sweet,  and  in  great  abundance ;  the  finest  indeed  we 
had  found  since  leaving  Sinai.  Both  wells  are  surrounded  with 
drinklikg-troughs  of  stone  for  camels  and  flocks,  such  as  were  doubt- 
less used  of  old  for  the  flocks  which  then  fed  on  the  adjacent  hills. 
The  curb-stones  were  deeply  worn  by  the  friction  of  the  ropes  in 
^wing  up  water  by  hand.**  B,  Besearckes,  i,  p.  300. — ^There  are 
niins  of  the  ancient  town  on  the  hills  hard  by.  [1847.] 


most  sweetly,  no  work  was  gomg  on, — it  was  the  stjQ- 
ness  and  repose  of  a  Saibibsth  wuams^  in  Englaad. 

We  saw  tbe  &rst  olire-ti'ees  about  an  hour  wak 
twenty  minutes  befove  arriving  at  Hebron,  deseendin^ 
into  and  following  die  course  of  a  loag  and  broad  wiad- 
ing  Tallej,  (once,  doubtless,  the  pasturage  of  Abcsr 
ham's  flocks  and  herds,)  tQl,  at  a  turn  of  Ihe  rosd, 
Hebron  stood  before  us,  that  Hebffon  so  memorable  in 
sacred  story  as  the  home  of  Abraham,  and  Ibe  capital 
of  David  before  his  eonquest  of  Jerosailem.  T]]«  Aiabs 
sdll  call  it  after  their  patriaToh,  "  El  KhaHl  Ibrahim"— 
**  Abraham  the  Friend" — ©f  Godi.  (•)  It  is  beautifbllf 
situated  at  the  foot,  and  &n  the  slope,  of  a  lull, — a  eify 
after  the  mud-yiUages  of  £gyp>t.  The  large  wbite 
mosqae,  containing  the  tombs  of  the  patriarcl^,  whicli 
no  Christian  is  alowed  iK>  eavter,  rises  promineHdy  to 
Ag  west  of  'the  town.  To  the  teffc,  as  we  entered,  we 
passed  a  large  and  well-bmlt  tank,  with  two  ffigfats  of 
steps  descending^  iaito  it  at  the  opposite  angles,  possi% 
the  "  pool  of  Hebron  "  (repaired)  where  David  haxkgA 
the  murderers  of  Ishbosheth.  |p. 

After  establishing  our  baggage  in  two  large  Teea/0 
under  the  gate  of  the  Governor's  house,  settUng  iHtk 
the  Sheikh,  (our  caravan  breaking  up  here,)  and  engag- 
ing camels  for  Jerusalem,  we  visited  the  bazaars,  which 
are  substantially  built,  like  the  rest  of  the  town,  of  hewn 
stone,  and  well  stocked.  Helton  is,  apparently,  an 
improving  place.  The  children  called  us  pigs,  as  we 
entered;  otherwise,  we  received  no  incivility, — the 
contrary  rather;  our  arrival  from  the  south  seemed  to 
excite  both  interest  and  respect  among  the  people,  who 
hailed  us  as  Hadjis  or  pilgrims  bound  for  "  the  Holy 
City,''  as  Jerusalem  is  still  called  in  Arabic, — el  Eoddes 
— the  Hebrew  Eadushah, — it  was  £:om  the  Chaldaic 
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bnn  of  this  word,  Kadutha,  th«t  ibe  Grieek  name  of 
rexuaalem  was  derived  —  Cadyds.  We  8«w  num^ 
Fewish  faces>  HebroA  being  one  of  the  fborsaered  extimk 
2f  the  Talmud. 

We  started  again  at  noon,  folkywing  liie  ancMSt 
'oad,  along  the  brae-side,  and  between  eom-fieUsy. 
jlive-groves,^  and  vineyards — each  witb  itif  watch-tower^ 
the  stones  earefuUj  gathered  ont,  and  fenced  in  wkk  a. 
stone  wall — ^as  in  the  days  of  David,  Isaiah,  and  oar 
Saviour.  At  two,  we  stopped  at  a  place  called  Deer- 
inih,  evidently  ma  ancient  ske,  and  oontmned  for  some- 
hours  winding  among  hiUs,  presenting  the  same  matno*- 
tonous  but  pleasing  sceneay.  It  was  a  lovely  evenings 
the  birds  were  sing^mg  sweetly,  and  numezous  iloeks  cC 
sheep  and  goats  were  cropping  their  evening  Bseal,  as- 
we  ^ew  nigb  to  the  city  of  David,  who  so  often  must 
have  fed  has  flooks  on  those  very  hilisy — ^the  scene,  too^ 
jnstas  probably,  of  that  apparition  of  the  heavenly 
host  who  proclaimed  to  the  humble  shepherds  of  Betb-^ 
lehem  the  birth  of  the  good  shepherd,  David's  name- 
sake, ^  Tbe  Beloved'^  of  God — in  tiiose  Uessed  words^ 
^  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace^ 
good  will  towards  men." 

About  a<i  hour  and  a  <piarter  to  the  sooth  of  Betlile- 
hem,  coming  to  the  brew  of  the  hill,  we  saw  the  ec4e» 
brated  pocds  of  Solomon  below  us,  and  a  beautiful 
crop  of  wheat  covering  the  slopes  of  the  valley  where^ 
probably  once  stood  his  palace  and  pleasure-gardens.. 
These  reservoirs  are  really  wordiy  of  Solomon.  I  had 
formed  no  conceptaon  of  their  magmficenoe ;  lliey  ar& 
three  in  number,  the  smallest  near  four  hundred  feet  inr 
length;  die  waters  were  discharged  from  one  into 
anoth^,  and  conveyed  from  the  lowest,  by  an  aqueduct 
to  Jerusalem.    I  descended  into  the  third  and  largest; 
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it  is  lined  witli  plaster,  like  the  Indian  cfannam,  and 
hanging  terraces  run  all  round  it.  I  wonder  if  Solomon 
e^er  walked  there  with  the  queen  of  Sheba. 

At  half-past  seven,  that  evening,  we  reached  Bethle- 
hem* (^)  It  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  of  difficult 
ascent,  at  least  by  night.  The  stars  were  out,  but  it 
was  still  unusuallj  light  as  we  entered  the  town,  aad 
proceeded  to  the  Spanish  Convent,  a  large  fortress- 
like building,  where  we  were  kindly  welcomed,  and 
ushered  into  a  very  handsome  apartment.  The  vener- 
able Superior  presently  came  to  see  us,  and  grew  veij 
talkative.  He  honoured  us  with  his  company  to  break- 
£ast  the  next  morning,  and  we  afterwards  visited  the 
church  and  the  supposed  Cave  of  the  Nativity,  all  most 
gorgeous, — ^but  what  most  touched  me  was  the  simple 
tribute  of  several  little  children,  who,  speaking  in  a 
whisper,  and  with  awe  in  their  faces,  lighted  their  little 
bodkins  of  tapers  at  the  la^ge  candles,  and  stuck  them 
at  their  side.  The  solemn  chanting,  tiie  procession  of 
the  dark-robed  monks,  the  confessionals — with  all  the 
pageantry  I  had  been  familiar  with  in  Italy — so  strangely 
blending  with  the  turbans  and  oriental  costume  of  the 
Aimenian,  Arab,  and  Greek  Christians — one  might  have 
fancied  that  the  east  and  the  west  had  met  by  common 
consent,  to  worship  the  star  of  Israel  at  its  rising;  but, 
alas !  it  was  St.  Mark's  worship  they  were  celebrating 
that  morning,  and  the  prosta*ations  I  witnessed  on  the 
spot  said  to  have  been  knelt  upon  by  the  Magi  were  to 
the  Virgin  Mary, — not  to  her  Saviour. 

We  mounted  for  Jerusalem  about  eight — a  lovely 
cloudless  morning.  As  we  were  starting  from  the  Con- 
vent walls,  a  marriage  party  came  past,  or  rather  a 
crowd  of  women  and  children,  some  of  them  veiy 
pretty,  all  gaily  dressed  and  unveiled,  and  singing  a 
most  discordant  epithalamium — to  meet  the  bride  at  the 
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lurch  4oory  and  convey  her  home.  While  thej  awaited 
!r  appearance,  two  parties  detached  themselyes  from 
e  throng,  the  one  dancing  round  and  round,  hand  in 
jid—as  in  some  unsophisticated  nooks  of  meny  Bug- 
ad  they  were  probably  doing  at  that  yery  moment 
und  the  Maypole,  for  it  was  May-morning — ^the  other, 
eir  arms  linked,  advancing  towards  them  and  retreat* 
g  in  regular  measure,  the  song  going  on  all  the  time. 
resently  the  bride  came  out,  veiled  from  head  to  foot, 
td  mounted  her  horse;  her  companions  closed  round 
^r,  and  the  procession  moved  on.  We  sat  on  our 
umels  enjoying  the  scene,  and  expended  not  a  little 
mpowder  in  her  honour;  to  her  death  she  will  re- 
lember  the  nuptial  honours  paid  her  by  the  English. 

You  can  scarcely  imagine  what  a  cheerfril  aspect  the 
ch  and  varied  costumes  botli  of  men  and  women,  p^- 
eulaiiy  the  latter,  impart  to  these  towns  of  Palestine; 
le  contrast  is  delightful  to  us,  so  long  accustomed  to 
le  dull  blue  cloaks  and  veiled  faces  of  the  Egyptian 
romen. 

Riding  slowly  on  to  Jerusalem,  we  met  numbers  of 
I08t  picturesque-looking  white-bearded  old  men,  and 
mny  lovely  children.  One  of  them,  particularly,  a 
tnssian  boy,  taking  off  his  fru:  cap,  to  return  our  salu- 
ition,  with  his  flowing  ringlets  and  sweet  face,  re- 
linded  me  of  BaphaeFs  angels.  We  met  many  parties 
DO  of  Turks,  Armenians,  and  Greeks,  pilgrimizing — 
lie  former  to  Rachers  tomb,  the  latter  to  Bethlehem. 
iome  saluted  us  with  ^  Bon  viaggio'  and  ^  Benvenuti, 
ttgnoriP  others  with  the  emphatic  '  Salam,'  *  Peace!' 
»rby  simply  laying  the  hand  on  the  heart  in  the  graceful 
oriental  fashion.  It  was  delightful  thus  to  be  welcomed 
othe  City  of  Peace  by  men  of  all  creeds  and  countries, 
k  sort  of  anticipation  of  the  happy  time  when  all  nations 
^iU  go  up  to  worship  One  God  at  Jerusalem,  and  all 
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will  receive  the  i^eloome  of  die  heart  as  weQ  as 
Up. 

The  view  leoksng  laMk  ob  B^ixielieaav  as  you 
the  Northern:  hiUs,  is  exeeedingljrbeaiitifid ;  to  the 
it  is  beundfid;  by  Ihe  long:  mibrohea  lidge-  e£  iib& 
tains  of  Moab^  heaamiag  m  iim.  D«ad  Sea^  which 
much  nearer  than  it  reaMj  iSi    The  roajd  winds,  at 
between  olive  and  figt  gwdene,.  lamk  thej  sods  give 
to  a  succession  of  stony  hills^  in- forty  minoieS) 
passed  a  dflapidated  Turkish  tomb,  caJled  Bacbef 
«  ^  As  for  me;"  said  dying  Jacob,  ^  « Baehel  did 
me  in  the  land  of  Canaan  in  the  way,  when  yet 
was  but  a  litde  way  to  come  mito  Epbrath ; 
buried  her  these  in  the  wa^  to.  Eplusadi' — ^the  same 
BiBthlehem," — in  all probabttit9(,itrma]^k8^liie6pot 
death ;  tl^se  arse  many  TmUsh  graves  aroosd  it 
afterwards,  we  passed  the  Greek  Convent  of  Mar 
and  came  in  sig^  of  Jerusalem !  ApproachH^; 
and  descending  ^towards  Mount  Zion,  the  sknation 
answered  my  expectations ;  the  view  from  this  p<»irt> 
bracing  the  Sacred  Hill^  the  valley  of  HiaioiB, 
Mcmnt  oi  Otives,.  and  theBeaid  Sea,  is  at  cmce  maj 
cent  and  beaiztifiil,  independent  of  the  assoaations 
render  it  the  most  interesting  to  be  seen  on  earth, 
«ept  perhaps  that  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  where 
Saviour  w^  over  Jerusalem^ 

We  proceeded  along  the  western  MBs,  and  ente 
by  the  gate  of  Bethlehem,  presently  alighted  at 
Latin  Convent,  where  we  are  now  most  coedo 
established. 

Adi^u,  mj  dear  mother. 
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LETTER  IV. 

cr.  L->  JeniBiilem.    Excnmon  to  Jericho  and  the  Dead  Sm.-* 
Jboney  to  TiiMnas  by  NaUons^  Sonark)  Aeve,  Nazaratib^  aai 

Bloont  Tabor. 

iCT.  IL^Joajnej,  East  of  the  Jordan,  by  £1  Hnani,  Om  Kns 
Jerash,  AmmoD,  Bostra,  and  through  the  Hauran,  to  Damascna. 

«JT.  nL— Visit  to  Palmyra. 

scT.  IV.—- Journey  isto  Mount  Lebanon,  and  return  to  Damascok 

Section  L 

Damasens,  July,  1887. 

My  DEAR  Mother, 

I  sit  down  to  redeem  mj  promise  of  giving  yoa 
ome  account  of  my  joameyings  sinee  arriying  at 
erasalem. 

Of  Jerusalem  I  have  but  little  to  say ;  we  took  110 
icerones.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  principal  featorw 
{the  scenery ;  Mount  Zion,  Mount  Moriah,  the  Valley 
tf  Jehoshaphaty  down  which  the  brook  Kedron  still  flows 
laimg  the  rainy  season,  and  the  Mount  of  Olives^  are 
lecognised  at  once ;  the  Arab  yiUage  Siloaa  represents 
iiloam,  and  the  waters  of  Siloa  stUl  flow  ^  fast  by  the 
)racle  of  God."  A  grove  of  eight  magnificent  and  very 
uicient  olive-trees  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount,  and  near 
Hie  bridge  over  the  Kedron,  is  pointed  out  as  the  gar- 
den of  Gethsemam ;  oeenpying  the  very  s^ot  one*s  eyes 
should  turn  to,  looking  up  from  the  page  of  Scripture. — 
uwasthe  only  monkish  traditionllistened  to.  Througb* 
t>utthe  Holy  Land  we  tried  every  spot  pointed  out  as 
4e  scene  of  Scriptural  events  by  the  words  o£  the  Bable, 
we  only  safe  guide-book  in  this  land  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  where  a  locality  has  been  assigned  to  eveiy 
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incident  recorded  in  it — to  the  spot  where  the  cock  crew 
at  St.  Peter^s  denial  of  our  Saviour,  naj,  to  the  house 
of  Dives  in  the  parable.  Yet,  while  I  question  the 
truth,  I  would  not  impugn  the  poetry  of  some  of  these 
traditions,  or  deny  that  they  add  a  peculiar  and  most 
thrilling  interest  to  the  scenes  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached— loca  sancta  indeed,  when  we  think  of  them  as 
shrines  hallowed  by  the  pilgrimages  and  the  prayers  of 
ages. 

There  is  no  spot  (you  will  not  now  wonder  at  ny 
saying  so)  at,  or  near,  Jerusalem,  half  so  interestiiig 
as  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  firom 
no  other  point  is  Jerusalem  seen  to  such  advantage. 
Oh  !  what  a  relief  it  was  to  quit  its  narrow,  filthy,  iD- 
paved  streets  for  that  lovely  hill,  climbing  it  by  the 
same  rocky  path  our  Saviour  and  his  faithful  few  so 
often  trod,  and  resting  on  its  brow  as  they  did,  when 
their  divine  instructor,  looking  down  on  Jerusalem  in 
lier  glory,  uttered  those  memorable  prophecies  of  her 
fall,  of  his  second  Advent,  and  of  the  final  Judgment, 
which  we  should  ever  brood  over  in  our  hearts  as  a 
warning  voice,  bidding  us  watch  and  be  ready  for  his 
coming !  Viewed  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  like  Cairo 
from  the  hills  on  the  edge  of  the  Eastern  desert,  Jeru- 
salem is  still  a  lovely,  a  majestic  object;  but  her  beauty 
is  external  only,  and,  like  the  bitter  apples  of  Sodom, 
she  is  found  full  of  rottenness  within, — 

^'  In  Earth*^  dark  circlet  once  the  precious  gem 
Of  Living  Light — Ob,  fallen  Jerusalem  1" 

But  her  king,  in  his  own  good  time,  will  raise  her  from 
the  dust. 

Nor  is  there,  thank  God  !  any  doubt  about  Bethany, 
the  home  of  that  happy  family,  so  peculiarly  our  Lord*s 
fiiends  during  his  latter  years,  his  own  home,  indeed, 
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luring  his  last  visit  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  a  sweet  retired 
>pot,  beautifolly  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  to  the 
(outh  of  Mount  Olivet.  The  path  to  Jerusalem  winds 
ound  the  Mount,  and  through  the  Vale  of  Jehoshaphat, 
)Tecisel7,  to  all  appearance,  as  it  did  when  the  Messiah 
'ode  thither  in  regal  but  humble  triumph,  and  the  people 
>trewed  their  garments  and  branches  in  the  way.  They 
ihow  you  the  supposed  tomb  of  Lazarus,  an  excavation 
n  the  rock,  to  which  you  descend  by  many  steps.  It 
ies  to  the  west  of  the  town,  and  cannot  therefore,  I 
ihink,  be  the  spot.  When  Mary  rose  up  hastily  and 
went  out  to  meet  our  Saviour  coming  from  Jericho,  the 
Tews  thought  she  was  going  to  the  grave  to  weep  .there; 
^e  sepulchre  must  therefore  have  been  to  the  east  of 
the  city,  and  in  fact  I  saw  two  or  three  ancient  tombs 
by  the  wayside  in  that  direction,  one  of  which  may  have 
been  Lazarus^s. 

The  road  to  Jericho,  beyond  Bethany,  runs  between 
bleak   stony  mountains,   dreariness  itself,  a^  fit  scene 
for  our  liord^s  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan.     We 
emerged  from  them  into  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  about 
six  hours  from  Jerusalem,  and  presently  passed  a  sin- 
gular-looking tumulus,  and  many  remains  of  walls,  a 
fragment  or  two  of  a  column,  &c.,  the  ruins,  I  presume, 
taken  by  Mr.  Buckingham  for  those  of  Jericho ;  there 
has  certainly  been  a  city  there,  and  the  position  agrees 
mth  Jpsephus's  description,  much  more  than  that  of 
Hiha,  the  miserable  village  commonly  supposed  to  re- 
present it,  and  which  we  reached  soon  after  passing  a 
clear  and  sparkling  stream  that  springs  from  the  Dia- 
isiondof  the  Desert — the  scene  of  Sir  Kenneth's  ren- 
contre with  Saladin,  and — thought  of  far  deeper  interest, 
the  fountain  sweetened  by  Elisha.  I  saw  one  palm-tree 
at  Riha — one  only ;  the  balsam-plants  have  been  extinct 
forages. 
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The  guides  led  us  to  an  old  tower,  -die  ssme,  I  tak*- 
it>  as  thttt  called  by  the  old  pilgnms  the  Hoaae  of  Zao« 
<ftietis-Haow  the  lesideaaee  of  a  pe^  miliftaay  <jrO¥enior]j 
they  waaled  to  make  us  alaep  there,  saying  there  .werii 
so  many  thieres  Abroad  diat  it  was  daiigeroas  to  pitch* 
At  Ibe  met,  and  veliitiiig  to  proceed  fitrther  withont  at 
guaiid.*  Lang  Bsed  to  Asab  humbug,  we  laughed  alt 
them,  ao^  lode  on  by  cmrselTes  across  a  broad,  aridj 
filopmg  flaiu — ^the  plain  of  Gilgal !  The  heat,  tempereAj 
by  pkttaaot  breezes,  was  by  no  means  so  great  as  wtt\ 
expeeled;  itis  geneirally  exte^aaely  oppressive  throngib-j 
out  the  valley  of  the  Jordaxu 

Nine  hoars  after  leaving  Jerosalem,  we  xeaohed  die 
banks  of  the  river,  ooncealed,  till  yonai^  <dofte  «poii  i^ 
by  dense  thiekets  of  trees,  reeds  and  bashes,  ''the  jnide 
of  Jordan,^  growing  luxuriantly  to  &e  very  edge  of  the 
water.  The  lions,  hippopotami,  &e.,  tiia^  SMUieily  ^i 
haunted  these  thickets,  are  exdnet;  wild  boars  are  sdll  ;i 
fou.dtbe«.  The  Jordan  flow*  T«7  swiftly,  mdeed  in  i 
a  perceptible  mpid  below  the  open  space  on  whidi  we 
encamped;  the  water  is  sweet  and  geed;  tiie  a]q)er  bed 
was  still  moist  from  die  floods.  We  had  pitched  die 
tents,  picketed  the  horses,  &c^  when  the  guides  caiae 
up,  silent  and  cresthllen;  we  took  no  notice  of  dienu 
It  was  a  sweet  evening,  and  a  most  beautiful,  cool,  stir- 
light  night,  the  river  imirmuring  along,  and  the  night- 
ingales i»inging  from  the  trees.  I  walked  on  the  bank 
til]  the  crescent  moon  set;  all  was  loveliness  and 
delig^tf 

<■  The  district  has  a  bad  reputation  at  all  times ;  but  I  beliere 
there  was  little  hazard  tiiea.  A  year  afterwards  Dr.  BobiiiBon  found 
it  expedient  to  make  a  bar^^  with  a  SheikJi  of  tha  TaawHrah  J3e- 
douins,  a  tribe  living  near  the  Dead  Sea,  for  escort  and  protectioD. 
[1847.] 

t  **  About  nine  o'clock  a  great  fire  was  ligkted  ou  fte  hills  on  our 
side  the  river,  which,  after  blazing  about  ten  minutes,  went  out  It 
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An  hour's  ride,  next  mormng,  over  a  sandy  batnn 
plain,  u^terseeted  by  slimy  bogs,  (a  few  gaselles  boimd- 
ng  over  the  sand^-Mlls  were  die  only  living  creatures 
we  saw  there,)  brought  us  to  ^be  silent  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  a  grand  spectacle ;  the  lake  lay  perfectly 
rtiU,  save  a  gentle  Tipple ;  its  waters  tcdexably  transpa* 
rent,  but  salt  asid  bitter  beyond  bittecness.  My  compa- 
oions  bathed — ^I  hcbd  not  courage  to  do  so ;  they  found 
ihe  Mrater  as  buoyant  as  travellers  have  asserted,  floftt- 
ing  like  corks,  swimming  with  their  hands  only,  &c., — 
Qo  one  dared  to  duck  Ms  head.  Wood,  all  encrusted 
vnth  salt,  lies  in  great  quaoatities'  on  the  shore,  and  we 
picked  up  many  small  pieces  of  bitumen.  The  Arabs 
call  the  lake  Bahr  Lout,  or  the  sea  of  Lot ;  and  the  citgr 
of  refuge,  Zoar,  at  the  south- western  extremity,  still  re- 
tains its  ancient  name.  To  an  unscientific  eye  the 
lake  has  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  volcanic  forma- 
tion ;  instead  of  displaying  relics  of  a  crater,  the 
mountains,  between  which  it  lies,  run  north  and  south, 
lin  parallel  lines,  and  at  equal  distances,  to  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  (^^)  Mr.  Moore,  a  sci- 
entific gentleman,  who  was  very  courteous  to  us  at 
Jemsalem,  was  then  surveying  the  lake,  but  has  since, 
through  the  opposition,  I  believe,  of  the  Government, 
been,  obliged  to  relinquish  his  interesting  undertaking. 

Wishing  to  visit  the  convent  of  San  Saba,  we  struck 
in  that  direction  into  the  barren  and  cavernous  hOls  of 
Judea,  following  nearly  the  route  of  Sir  Kenneth  and 
Saladin  in  the  Talisman ;  the  scenery  was  dreary  m 
the  extreme,  but  sometimes  very  grand,  particular^ 
looking  back  on  the  Ghor,  or  Valley  of  the  Jordan. 
The  guides  loitering  behind  us,  we  at  last  lost  our  way, 

occurred  to  ustlmt  it  ntigbt  possibly  be  a  signal  tothe  robbers  spoken 
of  OB  the  EoBtem  bonb,  from  tbeir  confederates  on  ours — ^but  no* 
thing  disturbed  us  during  the  night." — Ori^.  Journal   [1847.] 
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and  wandered  among  the  hiUB  for  some  hotuxs,  ^|it^ut 
knowing  whither  we  were  going,  and  widiout  seeing  a 
soul.  The  eurse  has  indeed  faUea  on  tha  Iflo^d  of 
Jndah;  I  neyer,  except  in.  the  yerjr  desert^  saw  sach 
drearineBs  as  during  these  two  days.  We  thirsted  for 
water,  but  found  none ;  onoe'we  came  to  a  reservoir  of 
rain  water,  but  it  was  absolutely  undrinkable ;  we  have 
drunk  water  that  stank  so  that  we  could  not  keep.it  in 
the  tent  widi  us,  so  you  may  imagine  how  bad  ibis  was. 
Ano&er  lime  we  passed  an  ancient  well,  its  mouth 
sealed  with  a  large  stone,  with  a  hole  in  the  .centre, 
through  which  we  threw  a  pebble  in — but  there  was  no 
water,  and  we  should  have  been  sorry  had  there  been 
any,  for  our  united  strength  could  not  have  removed 
the  seal;  I  wonder  how  many  centuiies  it  has  lain 
there!* 

At  last  we  espied  the  guides  and  darkens  scsrvant 
Hassan  on  a  distant  hill,  and,  cutting  across  the 
country  in  that  direction,  reached  the  beaten  roadj  ve 
were  momentarily  in  expectation  of  reaching  San  Saba, 
when,  coming  to  a  fountain,  (welcome  object !)  I  reco- 
gnised it  as  the  one  we  had  passed  the  day  before, 
within  an  hour  after  leaving  Bethany, — ^the  '*  fountain 
of  the  Apostles"  it  is  called — and  doubtless  they  often 
quenched  their  thirst  at  it,  and  He  too,  who  became 
man,  and  hungered  and  thirsted  for  our  sake  [  ,  Why 
might  it  not  haye  been  there,  resting  before  the  ascent 
to  Bethany,  that  *^  J^sus  said  unto  them  plainly,  Laza- 
rus is  dead !"  Be  this  as  it  may,  never  were  we  more 
agreeably  surprised,  for  we  had  wished  all  along  to 
reach  Jerusalem  that  night,  and  had  been  in  doubts 
whether  we  should  find  any  water  at  all ;  of  course  we 

*  See  Gen.  xziz.  2, 3,  and  Sol.  Song,  iv.  12.— «<  Near  ttiis  wbD  in 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  town  and  a  min  in  a  valkj."--*^^. 
Jaunua.    [1847.] 
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fii^otight  no  more  of  San  Saba,  bat  rode  on  and  readied 

feixiisBXem  sbortiiy  after  sunset,  after  a  good  eleven 
botnrt^  ride,  which,  notwithstanding  onr  mishaps,  we 
eiijoyed  exceedingly .(") 

Three  days  afterwards,  Thursday  the  llth  (rf  May, 
we  bade  adieu  to  Jerusalem,  still  in  company  with 
I>r.  Mac  Lennan  and  Clarke,  the  kind  and  agreeable 
associates  of  our  whole  tour  from  Mount  Sinai  to  Da^ 
masreus.     It  was  our  intention,  after  exploring  Pales- 
tiii6,  (properly  so  called,)  to  cross  the  Jordan,  and  visit 
Jerash ;  Mr.  Moore,  an  enthusiast  in  arohiteotural  anti- 
qtdties,  confirmed  us  in  this  resolution  by  his  praise  of 
^e  tuins,  and  strongly  recommended  us  to  extend  our 
ixnit  to  the  Hauran,  or  ancient  Auranitis,  part  of  the 
Idumea  or  Arabia  Provincia  of  the  Romans,  (whither 
St.  Paul  retired  after  his  couTersion,)  and  where  we 
should  see  more  interesting  specimens  of  Roman  do- 
mestic architecture  than  existed  even  at  Pompeii.    He 
gave  us  a  route  tiirough  the  country,  to  which  I  added 
copious  extracts  from  Burekhardt,  the  first  traveller 
who  gave  anything  like  a  fall  account  of  that  region. 
He  is  indeed  a  model  for  travellers,  so  accurate  and 
precise — I  wish  only  he  were  a  little  more  enthusiastic* 
But  he  is  such  a  thorough  gentleman — ^his  feelings  are 
all  so  good  and  honourable — his  conduct  towards  his 
employers  so  conscientious, — ^he  is  so  cheerftil,  so  un- 
complaining under  hardship  and  privation,  that  one 
cannot  but  love  him — one  cannot  but  regret  that  he 
will  never  be  so  extensively  known  as  he  deserves  to 
be.{") 

All  things  b^ing  ready,  as  aforesaid,  we  started, — 
five  horses  for  ourselves,  ten  mules  for  the  servants  and 
baggage,  three  or  four  muleteers,  and  two  black  slaves 
of  theirs.  We  were  most  fortunate  in  our  muleteers, 
cheerftd,  active,  willing  fellows ;  we  never  had  a  mc 
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mentis  trcniUe  willi  dioaa.  Oae  of  tlien,  distyigmabei 
"bfy  his  greea  turban,  wfts  a  Said,  or  Shereef,  Ast  ]%a 
desoaadaat  of  Mahomet;  tke  kead  muleteer  had  vmA 
of  the  appearance,  and  evidentlj  aspired  to  the  dflh 
xaeter,  of  Fundi,  and  soon  answered  to  his  nane,  as 
die  ^  Saowballs^'  did  to  tbeirs,  as  if  he  had  neyer  bees 
oalled  hy  any  o&er.  We  took  no  guard — for  Falestios 
it  is  qidte  needless,  and,  from  what  Mr.  Moore  snid,  and 
our  own  Arab  experience,  we  judged  it  eqoallj  wom^ 
eessarjr  for  die  regions  east  of  die  Jordan.  Mr.  Mocie 
had  one  wben  he  trayeUed  tiiere,  but  intended  &- 
peasbig  mdi  it  on  hss  next  TtsiL  The  terror  of  Iboh 
him  Pasha  is  now  the  traufeller's  safegoard  throngliMft 
diese  regions,  so  difficult  of  access  till  within  die  lait 
two  or  diree  years.* 

Eyerydiing  went  to  our  sadsfaetton  on  this  jounie^. 
We  9ode  generally  about  eight  or  imie  hours,  or  £nnb 
dnrty  to  forty  miles  a  day,  never  exceeding  a  qoiok 
walk,  the  usual  travelling  pace ;  starting  widi  the  svb, 
halting  at  mid-day  for  two  or  three  houzs  during  die 
heat,  and  dien  proceeding  till  sunset.  The  weadier 
dzroughout  was  delightful,  seldom  exoessivoly  bot  even 
at  noon,  while  die  mornings,  afternoons,  and  evemngs, 
were  delicious  indeed.  We  followed  the  harvest  die 
whole  way;  die  com  was  yellow  at  Nablous ;  we  fwad 
reapers  at  work  the  day  afterwards,  and  eamdis  -w&t 
bringing  in  the  last  crops,  and  gleaners  busy  in  the 
fields,  as  we  drew  nigh  to  Damascus.    I  preserved  mj 

•  The  year  1837  "was  the  last  ^of  these  years  of  security,  fr 
18S8,  distorbasTces  were  already  so  rile,  thai  Dr.  Kobinson  and  his 
&iend  were  unable  to  visit  even  Mount  Lebanon  and  Danuocns— n» 
served,  we  must  hope,  for  their  exploration  and  illustration,  as  well 
as  the  district  east  of  the  Jordan,  at  some  future  day.  They  finmd 
Palestine,  in  Dr.  Robinson's  words,  **  a  land  of  wars  and  rnmonfs  rf 

ra."     [1847.] 
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hoabbtbad  spintB  Ae  whole  tineytliaiik  God!  Oa» 
aigbt  exempted,  we  slept  invariably  in  our  tent,  aad 
sever  kad  a  (UiBBienoe  of  opinion  wkh  the  friends  ^fbB» 
shaned  it;  Aey  were  as  anxious  to  see  what  was  to  bo 
seen  as  we  were,  and  most  pleasant  oompanions  we 
fbwnd  them.  In  sboort^  we  saw  more  than  we  proposed 
at  storting,  yot  arrived  at  Damascus  a  day  sooner  than 
we  cakmlated,  on  levying  Jerusalem.  •  Alas !  alas  I 
what  A  mehmohofy  diread  must  heneeforward  be  intor*^ 
wQven  with  these  lenunisoeaees  ! 

All  Judea,  except  the  hiUs  of  Hebron  and  the  Talea 
imnMwiiately  about  Jentsalem,  is  desolate  and  barren^ 
b«it  die  -prottpeGt  brightens  as  soon  as  you  quit  it,  and 
Saauuda  and  Galilee  still  smile  like  due  Land  of 
Promise.^  The  road  from  Jerusalem  northward  is,  at 
first,  estremely  ugly — chilly  and  stony.  At  some  dis* 
tanee  to  the  left,  as  you  leave  tbe  city,  rises  the  hill  of 
Saran^^  mipposed  to  be  the  ancienit  Bama;   that 


*  Many,  I  believe,  entertain  the  idea  that  an  actual  curse  rests  on 
the  «0t7  cf  Palestine,  and  may  be  startled  therefore  at  the  testimony 
I  hare  bame  to  its  actual  ricfaaesB.  Kq  other  evne,  I  tsoncei^ 
rests  upoB  it,  than  that  induced  by  the  removal  of  the  aneieut  in* 
habitants,  and  the  will  of  the  Almighty  that  the  modern  occiq^MUitft^ 
should  never  be  so  numerous  as  to  invalidate  the  prophecy  that  the 
land  should  enjoy  her  Sabbaths  so  long  as  the  rightful  heirs  remain, 
in  the  land  of  their  ^lemies.  Let  me  not  be  niisuiiderstood,— •. 
richly  as  the  valleys  wave  with  corn,  and  beautiful  as  is  the  general 
aspect  of  modem  Palestine,  vestiges  of  the  far  more  eactciisive  ancient 
cultivation  are  everywhere  visible — waste  and  unreclaimed  districts 
constantly  intBTvene  betivraeKi  the  Oases  of  fertility'—wlulei,  except 
hnmediately  ronnd  the  Tillages,  the  hiUs,  once  terraoed  sad  crowned 
Mrith  oEve-tiees  and  viiMB,  axe  uniformly  bare  or  oveicgroiwii  with 
wild  shrubs  and  flowers  4  proofs  £ur  more  than  ssfiioieiEt  that  the 
laad  still  eztjoys  hesr  Sabhal^  and  only  waits  tiie  rstam  of  her 
bani&ed  cfaUdrea,  and  the  appHcatian  of  industry  oomnoeDSunle 
with  her  agzicultaral  capabilities,  to  burst  onoe  more  into  uan«rsal 
huQusiBnoe^  and  be  all  that  she  ever  was  in  the  days  of  Sol^non. 
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aame,  however,  was  given  by  Pimcli  to  some  ruins  on 
a  hill  to  the  right,  at  two  hours  from  Jerusalem.  I  can- 
not express  to  you  my  delight  and  surprise  when  he 
uttered  the  word  with  the  full  intonation  of  his  Arab 
lungs ;  it  startled  me  like  the  firing  of  a  pistol, — ^bat 
Che  Arabs  have,  in  instances  innumerable,  retained  the 
Scriptural  names  of  places, — and  no  wonder,  for,  both 
by  blood  and  language,  they  are  Hebrews.  At  thiee 
hours  and  a  half  from  Jerusalem,  we  encamped  at  Beer, 
or  Beeri,  as  the  Arabs  pronounced  it — supposed  to  be 
Michmash,  but  is  it  not  rather  Beeroth?*  This  is 
generally,  and  I  think  with  probability,  considered  to 
be  the  place  where  the  caravan  halted,  returning  from 
Jerusalem,  and  Joseph  and  Mary  missed  our  Saviour. 
Two  hours  beyond  it,  next  morning,  and  near  the  vil- 
lage Anabroot,  we  entered  on  some  of  the  loveliest 
scenery  I  ever  beheld,  olive  and  fig  gardens,  vineyards 
and  corn-fields,  overspreading  the  valleys,  and  terraced 
on  the  hills — alternating  with  waste  ground  overgrown 
with  the  beautiful  prickly  oak,  and  lovely  vrild  flowers. 
One  rocky  vale  struck  us  as  particularly  beautiful.— 
We  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethel ;  I  anxiously 
inquired  for  it  of  the  Arabs,  but  in  vain ;  I  did  not  then 
remember  the  prophecy,  "  Seek  not  Bethel, — Bethel 
shall  come  to  naught ! "  In  fact,  not  a  trace,  not  even 
a  tradition,  remains  of  its  existence.f 

*  Dr.  Bobinaon  thinks  the  same. — B,  Researches^  voL  li,  p.  132. 
C1847.] 

t  Dr.  Bobinson,  however,  has  discovered  it  at  Beittn,  three  hoon 
and  forty  minutes  from  Jerusalem,  passing  through  El  Bireh.  *'The 
Arabic  termination  en  for  the  Hebrew  el  is  not  an  unusual  chaoge.** 
— B.  Besearches,  vol.  ii,  p.  128.  The  reader  is  .probably  aware  that 
Dr.  Robinson's  researches  into  the  popular  topography  <^  Palestbe 
have  been  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  numberless  towns  and  jdaoes 
aEientl<med  in  Scripture,  the  ancient  names  of  which  have  been  ftitb- 
fiilly  handed  down  by  tradition.  Mr.  £11  Smith  has  been  hii  alilt 
>adjutor  in  these  researches.     [1847.] 
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I  took  notes  of  all  the  ^stances  on  this  journey,  and 
of  all  the  Tillages  we  passed;  few  figure  on  the  maps 
comparatiTely  with  the  hundreds  that  exist  in  Palestine. 
They  are  not,  however,  thiokly  inhabited,  and  the  con* 
dition  of  the  peasants  is  mcfBt  miserable ;  the  country 
was  teeming  with  the  richest  crops  when  we  passed 
through  it,  but  the  enHffhtened  goyemment  of  Mahom- 
med  Ali  precludes  their  profiting  by  the  bounty  of 
nature,  and  the  conscription,  as  in  Egypt,  has  so 
drained  the  villages  of  men,  that  more  than  once,  and 
in  the  most  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  country,  none 
of  the  peasants  would  act  as  guides,  for  fear  of  being- 
impressed  for  soldiers. 

After  following  the  beautifiil  valley  of  Leban,  (old 
Lebonah,)  which  we  entered  about  eight  hours  and  a 
half  firom  Jerusalem,  for  rather  more  than  three  hours^ 
it  expanded  into  a  magnificent  plain  waving  with  com 
— the  parcel  of  ground,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  which 
Jacob  gave  to  his  son  Joseph,  and  the  gathering-place, 
I  fa  every  age  of  their  history,  of  the  clans  of  Israel ;  we 
saw  camels  and  cattle  winding  their  way  through  the 
j    corn-fields  far  below  us.     Turning  up  a  valley  to  the 
I    west,  between  the  hills  of  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  (on  which 
tiie  tribes  stood  in  two  divisions,  when  the  book  of  the 
law,  the  blessings  and  curses,  and  the  astonishing  pro- 
phecies of  Moses,  were  read  to  them  by  Joshua,  "  and 
all  the  people  cried  Amen  !'*) — ^we  reached  Nablous^ 
the  ancient  Sichem  or  Sychar,  built  at  the  foot  and  on 
the  lowest  slope  of  Gerizim,  and  embowered  in  groves 
of  the  richest  verdure — figs,  mulberries,   olives — one 
soUtary  palm-tree  towering  over  them,  and  hedges  of 
the  prickly  pear,  with  its  fantastic  boughs  and  yellow 
blossoms,  guarding  every  plantation.    It  was  a  sweet 
evenmg,  the  thrushes  were  singing  merrily,  and  every- 
thing smiled  around  us.     Nablous  was  far  too  lovely— 


it  would  liave  been  dMeMhantnmit  to  ester  it— ttb 
rode  xooxyi  i1m  town,  and  encamped  h^xinii  k  vokdes 
the  oU?«-tsee&  A  resmaait  ef  the  SamarksDfls,  about 
one  hnndxedy  still  live  there,  and,  at  oeriain  seasons, 
fltill  go  op  and  worship  on  G^zim.* 

Two  hours*  lide,  the  foUowintg  Btoming,  ihroagii 
mule  tracks  o^cer  the  roeks,  worn  deep  by  tiie  feet  of 
centuries  took  us  to  Snbusta,  the  ancnexrt  Samaria, 
named  by  Herod  Sebaste,  in  honenr  of  Augustas;  tbis 
and  Nabloua  (Neapolis)  are  singular  instanfies  of  the 
Arabs'  having  adopted  the  Greek,  and  forgotten  the 
original  Hebrew  names.  Samaadub  irtood  on  an  oval 
hill,  stretching  east  and  west,  and  separated  from  the 
hills  that  encirclo  it  by  a  v«ry  deep  yaUey.  The 
miserable  modem  village  is  chiefly  boHt  of  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  city.  Our  guide,  a  regidar  village  an- 
tiquary, led  us  first  along  the  southern  side  of  the  hill, 
planted  with  olives  and  fig->trees,  through  and  alongside 
of  the  remains  of  a  handsome  colonnade,  Herod's  ttoxI 
probably,  mnning  east  and  west ;  near  the  town,  tbe 
pillars  are  mostly  overthrown ;  somfi  have  rolled  <^ 
the  terraee  on  which  they  stood — colters  are  scatedj 
pereeptible  above  the  ground ;  numbers,  boweyer,  at 
the  west  end,  retain  their  upright  position,  thou^ 
without  tbeir  capitals.  The  colonnade  ends,  at  the  ei* 
tremity  of  the  hill,  in  an  open  space  between  two  momtds 

^  For  much  interesting  information  about  the  modem  Samanttftt) 
«ee  De  Sacy's  "  Correspondance  des  Samaritiuns  deNaplouse, pendant 
ks  anuses  1308  et  efuiv.,**— fiVbfM»9  des  MSS,  de  la  JBibliothequeii 
Bei,  fee.  torn,  12),,aRd  Dr.  Jowett*s^'*  Christian  Eesearcbea  in  Syni 
and  the  Holy  Land,"  ppv  19^,.  sqq. — I  have  unacocmiitably  emitted 
to  mention  JacoVs  well  and  Joseph*s  tomb,  which  one  passes  befoit 
aniYing  at  Kablons,  each  probably  the  identical  spot,  pointed  out 
ihxn  &ther  to  son  by  unbroken  tradition.  The  interview  of  oof 
Saviour  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  will  reour  to  the  nnnd  of  tveif 
-^e.    [1847.] 
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ct  nims^  overgrown  Tvith  graift — ihe  aimeAt  gade,  a»> 
cordi]]^  to  our  Tillage  oiade^  ol  Samuia^  aoid  the  two 
foits  that  defeoded  k.^  We  returned  fajr  the  north 
side  of  the  hill^  f car  the  moBt  part  through  fig,  m  on  the 
southem  through  oEve-trees ;  there  are  the  xeBuins  of 
maaj  fine  pillars  in  a  gro^e  of  £g-treea  on  the  highest 
of  tibuB  broad  terraces  into  whi^  the  hiU  has  been  eut ; 
and  in  the  plain  below  axe  several  mere,  forming  two 
sides  of  a  quadrangle.  I  have  seldcnn  been  so  fMreibljr 
stiniGk  with  the  fulfilment  of  propheey  as  when  walking 
oyer  the  hill  of  Samazia.  An  old  mined  ehusdi,  of 
mng^'^  and  richly  ornamented  architeotnre,  (the  choix 
exhibiting  round  arches,  supported  by  heaiiy  Ccnintliian 
eoliiiaixis<— the  arches  near  the  entrance  pointed,)  hangs 
pietusesquely  on  the  edge  of  the  hill  below  the  modem 

viUa^. 

Seyond  Samaria,  we  struck  across  country  towards 
Mount  Garmel,  by  a  route  undescribed,  so  &r  as  I  am 
aware,  by  any  traTcUer.    We  soon  lost  our  way,  but 
that  was  of  little  conseqpienee,  for  the  country  is  full 
of  villages,  wdl  cultivated,  and  quite  beautifiil.    We 
balled  at  noon  in  a  grove  of  noble  olive-trees,  swann- 
iag^  with  little  green  leaf-hoppers — ^if  I  may  call  them 
ao — shaped  like  frogs  —  the  merriest    little  beings 
imafpxKible.    You  will  find  the  village  Sali  on  the  map 
— ^not  so  Gu£r  Ai,  nor  Ellar,  whicb  crowns  the  highest 
hill  between  Sili  and  Zeita — a  village  on  the  great 
x<^  between  Acre  and  Bamla,  and  which  we  passed  a 
little  to  the  south,  the  following  morning.     Six  other 
villages,  one  of  them  named  Baca,  saluted  us  from  the 
hills,  as  we  descended  from  Ellar.    We  proceeded 
along  a  beautifiil  and  very  extensive  plain,  the  pro- 
longation, I  take  it,  of  the  Vale  of  Sharon ;  the  scenery 
reminded  Clarke  of  Kent     Nothing  could  exceed  the 

ex.  10. 
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richness  of  the  soil  or  the  beauty  of  its  prodaech^^ted! 
of  the  thistles,  with  which  everjr  fallow  and  uncaMvatedl 
field  was  oyergrown,  of  the  deepest  hae  and  most  Iaxa4 
riant  growth,  ofiten  overtopping  my  head  on  hoTsebac&j 
dear  old  Scotland  can  boast  of  none  so  beautiful.         i 

Presently,  leaving  the  plain,  we  jode  for  two  homd 
through  a  range  of  sloping  hills  covered  with  beantifid 
valonidis  or  evergreen  oaks^-regolar  English  pajk4 
scenery ;  then,  the  trees  ceasing,  through  a  contiimed| 
expanse  of  sloping  downs,  till  we  reached  the  Boatheml 
prolongations  of  Carmel,  and  the  banks  of  ^^  Aat  an-l 
cient  river,  the  river  Kishon  ;^*  henceforward,  the  JaSSlm 
on  both  sides  were  again  covered  with  valonidis  aiid| 
prickly  oaks.  The  road  ran  close  under  Mount  Canael^j 
along  the  banks  of  the  Eashon — a  rocky  path,  vrindingl 
through  oleanders  in  fiill  bloom,  reeds,  and  wikl| 
flowers  of  every  hue-the  birds  singing  sweefly-wood.( 
pigeons  cooing — and  the  temperature  as  fresh  and! 
mild  as  May  in  England.  I 

We  had  already  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Great  Plaial 
of  Esdraelon  to  the  east,  and  presently  emerged  intoj 
that  of  Acre  on  the  north,  a  magnificent  expanse  o{ibe\ 
richest  land.  We  encamped  that  night  in  an  olive-l 
grove  near  the  village  Yajour ;  a  wolf  came  down  to| 
reconnoitre  us  as  we  were  resting  under  the  hill,  but  I 
ran  off  when  Clarke  went  after  him  with  his  gun.  < 

Grand  was  the  roar  of  the  surf,  as  we  rode  up  to  tlie  I 
gates  of  Caypha  next  morning — ^that  miserable  hole !  < 
We  sent  on  our  baggage  to  Acre,  and  turned  west- 1 
wards  towards  the  Carmelite  Convent,  built  about  half- 
way up  the  loftiest  ridge  of  Mount  Carmel — to  which, 
indeed,  correctly  speaking,  the  name  ought  to  be  re- 
stricted ;  it  here  descends  in  an  almost  perpendicnlar 
slope  to  the  sea.     The  top  and  sides  are  covered  wiA 
shrubs  and  flowers,  but  quite  bare  of  trees;  a  few 
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iivMi  ikmmh  at  its  foot  and  on  the  lowest  slope,  as  if 
jiug  to  get  up  and  invalidate  the  propheojr.  The 
exoellenejr  of  Carmel''  is  indeed  departed* 
ClroMiig  the  triangular  plain  formed  by  Ae  moun- 
\m  and  the  south-west  horn  of  the  bay  of  Acre,  we 
seended  to  ihe  convent  by  a  very  steep  path,  partly 
roteoted  by  a  parapet*  It  is  certainly  the  handsomest 
Dnvesit  I  have  seen  in  Palestine — three  stories  high-p- 
ine vnndows  towards  Acre,  and  thirteen  towards  the 
leditMsanean ;  the  fathers  have  been  reboilding  it  for 
leven  years,  and  it  is  not  yet  finished,  though  quite 
alnitftble.  Two  monks  only  were  there,  but  nothing 
ould  ezeeed  the  cordiality  ^f  our  reception,  and  press* 
Qg  wcoe  their  entreaties  that  we  should  stay  four^ 
hree,  ilwo,  or  at  least  one  day  with  them.  After  coffee, 
bey  showed  us  their  lions, — think  what  a  pleasant  snr* 
»rise  it  was,  when,  opening  a  side  door,  they  ushered 
18  into  a  suite  of  no  less  than  five  small  apartments^ 
itted  up  for  visitors  in  the  European  style,  and  with 
Suropeaa  furniture,  neatness  itself, — ^window-curtains, 
ables,  reed-bottomed  and  axm-chairs,  beds  with  cur- 
4UUS,  and  gilt  comer-tops,  (one  room  with  a  double- 
sized  bed,  for  a  gentleman  and  lady,)  basons,  looking- 
glasses,  &c.,  &c.,  and  such  a  lovely  sea-view  firom  the 
windows ;  these  were  all  at  our  service,  they  said,  for 
as  long  as  we  should  like  to  stay  there.  Indeed  I  know 
no  place  (except,  theoretically,  some  of  the  convents 
on  Mount  Lebanon)  where  I  would  sooner  take  up  mj 
qiiarters  for  a  month  or  two  of  repose  and  study. 

The  ehurch,  not  yet  feiished,  is  built  over  the  cave 
in  which  Elijah  is  said  to  have  dwelt,  but  again,  I  must 
ask,  where  is  the  proof  of  this?  In  a  side-chapel  they 
showed  us  a  beautiful  wooden  statue  of  Elijah  killing 
one  oi  the  prophets  of  Baal.  The  view  of  the  Medi- 
terranean from  the  roof  of  the  Convent,  a  boundlecw 
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expaoee  but  unrelieyed  by  a  single  sail,  was  very 
Aoagh  fetigmng  from  its  aniformi^;  to  die  S.  anj 
S.E.  lie  Acre  and  its  noble  bay;  to  the  S.  we  sat 
Cftstel  Pellegrino,  illustrious  in  ibe  old  emsading  da] 
and  Tortosa;  immediately  below  ns,  on  the  edge  of 
bay,  they  pointed  to  a  few  ruined  walls,  the  faint 
of  Porphyrion,  so  named  from  the  ancient  purple 
of  Tyre. 

Acre  is  four  hours  distant  from  Garmel;  we 
thither  along  the  beach,  frequently  over  wiedis 
yessels  of  considerable  size,  almost  buried  in  the 
We  forded  the  Kishon  in  about  half  a  dozen 
here  it  had  lost  all  its  beauty,  and  tibe  Belus,  of 
ihe  same  breadth,  was  equally  uninteresting.— A< 
looks  nobly  from  a  distance,  but  within  its  walls 
most  wretched — ^houses  in  ruins,  and  broken  arches 
every  direction — memorials  of  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
oould  hardly  believe  we  had  arrived  at  the  Conve] 
when  our  guides  led  us  into  the  court  of  a  large  m 
ous  building  like  a  Khan ;  the  monks  were  as  churl 
as  those  of  Mount  Carmel  were  courteous,  and 
rooms  they  most  ungraciously  offered  us  swarmed 
with  fleas,  that  we  reloaded  the  mules,  and,  m 
back  to  the  beach,  encamped,  in  peace  and  freedoi 
on  a  grassy  plot,  almost  aUve  with  grasshoppers,  ham- 
less  little  beings !  I  never  was  so  struck  with  the  truth 
of  Pope's  beautiful  line— "the  green  myriads  of  the 
peopled  grass." — And  such  a  sunset!  we  should  hare 
lost  it  within  the  walls  of  the  Convent. 

— Ibrahim  Piadta !  Ibrahim  Pasha ! — ^Why  not  a  sigh 
for  the  olden  day,  when  the  Standard  of  England 
streamed  from  St.  George's  Mount,  and  the  duTaliy 
of  Richard  encamped  around  it,  and  the  young  kii^j^ 
«tood  and  listened  to  Blondel's  lay;  bathe  that,  was 
to  win  on  the  morrow  the  honoured  name  of  D'Acre 
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It  apart  from  his  eompanioBs,  watoUng  the  «an  setting* 
i  the  fax  westy  where  dw^lt  the  lady  of  his  love-<-his 
isqoe  lying  on  the  grass,  and  his  steed  feeding  beside 
im! 

Tuesday,  the  sixteenth  of  May,  we  passed  from  die^ 
lain  of  Acre^  through  tibe  beautifid  yale  of  Bellina,  or 
.bili%*  into  the  rich  and  fertile  plan  of  Sebulon,  and 
lence  ascended,  through  a  vale  of  olives,  to  Sep* 
houry,  the  representive  of  Sepphoris,  the  ancient 
sipital  of  Galilee.  A  few  broken  cokimns,  sarcophagi, 
ad  excavated  tombs,  axe  its  only  remains  of  Jewish, 
nd  an  old  Gothic  church  with  handsone  arches,  of 
Ihiistian  nifl^ificenee. 

In  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  beyond  Sepphouiy, 
re  reached  the  loftiest  ridge  between  the  plain  of 
ilsdraelon  and  the  sea;  the  view  on  every  side  waa 
uperb — ^in  front  of  us  stretched  the  magnificent  plain 
>f  Esdraelon,  or  Jezreel,  so  interesting  in  the  annals  of 
listory  past — ^and  to  come,  for  there,  according  to  the 
Apocalypse,  will  be  fought  the  last  great  battle  of 
tfe^ddon;  Mount  Tabor  was  full  in  view;  the  snowy 
[>eaks  of  Mount  Hermon  rose  in  the  distance,  and  at 
Dtur  feet  lay  Nazareth,  embedded  in  its  little  vale  like 
tihe  infant  Saviour  in  his  mother's  arms. 

But  the  vale  of  Naaare<^  has  no  pretensions  to  the 
beauty  asexibed  to  it  by  travellers ;  its  hills  are  barren 
und  uncultivated,  and  lJ^  grove  of  fig-trees  we  passed 
through  in  descending  to  the  village  was  very  scanty. 
We  were  hospitably  received  by  the  Superior  of  the 
Spanish  Convent,  who  gave  us  a  very  tolerable  apart- 
i&ent,  widi  a  portentous  crack,  however,  across  the 
r  0^  the  efiect  of  the  great  earthquake  of  the  first  of 

*  ^  Belonging  to  the  village  of  that  name,  which  we  passed  to  the 
^t  at  three  hours  and  ten  minutes  after  leaving  Acre.**  Orig* 
•^wmcrf.  [1S47.] 
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Januarjr, — ^have  70a  ever  heard  of  it  in  England  ? 
had  excellent  rooms  for  visitors^  but  the  wing  of 
house  in  which  they  were  situated  has  been  completeV 
ruined.    Only  six  persons  were  killed  in  Nazareth,  ao^ 
but  few  houses  were  injured. 

The  church  is  very  handsome,  but  inferior  to  those 
Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem ;  it  contains  two  organs,  0 
of  them  a  very  fine  instrument.    Expressing  a  wish 
hear  it  played,  the  Superior  sent  for  the  organist,  w 
surprised  us  by  striking  up  a  beautiful   slow  wal 
(there  was  no  one  in  the  church  but  ourselves,) 
tiien  the  grand  Constitutional  March  of  Spain ;  maaf 
other  airs  followed,  executed  with  much  taste 
enthusiasm;  it  was  quite  a  treat,  and  did  me  mui 
good.     The  church  is  built  over  a  grotto,  said  to 
part  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  house,  and  the  scene  of 
Annunciation.     In  firont  of  the  altar  (that  is,  where  i 
now  stands)  stood  the  Santa  Gasa  of  Loretto,  said 
have  been  transported  thither  by  angels  from 
spot 

Clarke  and  I  visited  the  steep  rock  near  the  Maroniil 
church,  from  which  his  father  imagined  the  Jews  wishe4 
to  cast  our  Saviour ;  it  may  very  possibly  be  the  spotj^ 
the  rock  is  still  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in  height,  and 
•o  much  rubbish  has  accumulated  at  the  bottom  that  it 
may  have  been  fifty  or  sixty — eighteen  hundred  years. 
ago.  If  I  recollect  right,  one  might  now  jump  do?m  the 
Tarpeian  rock  at  Home  without  much  risk  of  bioleii 
limbs. 

Every  scene  of  our  Saviour's  life  at  Nazareth  is 
marked  by  chapels  and  churches ;  there  is  a  well,  how- 
ever, named  after  the  Virgin,  to  the  east  of  the  dtjt 
*  which  we  gazed  at  with  extreme  interest ;  it  still  sup- 
plies Nazareth  with  water,  and  thither,  without  a  doubt, 
came  the  Viroin  Mary  and  her  Saviour  Son,  day  after 
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aj,  to  draw  water — as  we  saw  the  daughters  of  Nazaredi 
oming  while  we  stopped  our  horses  to  drink  at  it. 

From  Nazareth  (sending  on  Missirie,  with  the  bag- 
age,  direct  to  Mount  Tabor)  we  rode  over  the  hills  to 
[enna,  the  ancient  Cana  of  Galilee,  passing  Beni,  % 
[Oage  on  the  left,  utterly  destroyed  by  the  earthquake^ 
iana  rises  on  a  gentle  elevation,  facing  the  south-west 
i^e  stopped  at  a  fountain  of  excellent  water,  flowing 
eneaih  the  village  through  delicious  groves  of  figs  and 
omegranates — the  source,  doubtless,  of  the  very  water 
bt  was  made  wine.* 

From  Cana  we  struck  into  a  narrow  but  most  lovely 
de,  wooded  chiefly  with  valonidis  and  prickly  oaks, 
nd  carpeted  with  the  most  luxuriant  grass  and  wild 
lowers,  especially  one  resembling  the  hollyhock,  which, 
t  this  season,  adorns  every  field  in  Palestine.  The 
ale  ended  in  a  small  plain,  nearly  triangular,  formed 
ythe  meeting  of  several  valleys,  and  covered  with 
om— the  only  cultivated  spot  we  saw  during  the  whole 
^de.  Turning  to  the  right,  in  the  direction  of  Mount 
Tabor,  we  presently  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  tent,  and 
he  union-jack  hoisted  on  a  tree  as  a  signal.  Missirie 
mm!  selected  a  charming  spot,  about  ten  minutes  up  the 
ttountain,  commanding  a  splendid  view  over  Galilee 
owards  Nazareth  and  Safiet.  Our  guide  from  Naza- 
^ft,  a  benevolent-looking,  grey-bearded  Christian,  j 
pointed  out  several  spots  sanctified  by  monkish  tradi-  \ 
ioii,  visible  firom  this  elevation, — the  mountain  of  the 
Beatitudes,  the  place  where  the  five  thousand  were 
fed,  &c.  &c. 

After  resting  awhile,  we  started  for  the  top  in  time  to 
8ee  the  sun  set  beyond  the  Mediterranean,  a  most  mag- 

*  Dr.  Robinson  fixes  the  true  Cana  at  Kefr  Eenna.    B.  Be- 
^(trches,  vol.  iii,  p.  204.     [1847.] 
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luficent  spectacle.  The  mountain  being  entirely  covered 
ivith  thick  woods,  and  nearly  level  at  the  summit,  we 
had  some  difficulty  in  discovering  ite  highest  point; 
once  attained,  the  prospect  nordi,  south,  east,  and  wes^ 
was  almost  boundless.  The  summit  is  covered  witli 
Tery  extensive  ruins  of  an  ancient  town  and  fortress 
mentioned  by  Josephus.  The  wall  too  that  he  built  there 
in  forty  days  is  still  traceable.  Dc  Mac  Lennan  audi 
discovered  a  very  large  aad  deep  fosse  at  the  west  end 
of  the  hill,  with  part  of  a  waU  of  very  considerable 
lieight  still  standing.  Clarke  foiHid  his  way  there  bj 
himself  but  had  much  .more  difficulty  in  extricating 
himself  from  the  maze  of  ruins ;  he  eacountered  four 
deep  fosses  at  four  points  where  he  attempted  egress, 
«nd  almost  thought  himself  bewitched.  We  met  wid 
a^rches^  vaults,  and  excavations  in  every  direction,  all 
overgrown  with  thick  grass  and  trees ;  the  soil  is  exces- 
sively rich.  Of  comparatively  modem  buildings,  we 
saw  a  rude  chapel  near  the  castle,  dedicated  to  die, 
Transfiguration,  with  three  altar%  answering  to  tb«| 
proposed  three  tabemades, — ^that  the  Transfiguration 
took  place  on  Mount  Tabor,  is,  however,  quite  a  gra« 
tuitous  supposition. 

The  next  morning  we  rode  to  Tiberias,  now  Tabari^yj 
across  the  great  plain,  leaving  the  "  Hili  of  the  Beati-j 
tudes,''  on  which  our  Saviour  is  said  to  have  preached 
his  sermon  on  the  Mount,  to  the  left, — I  shouJd  rather 
say,  that,  while  the  rest  of  the  caravan  w^it  on  t9 
Tiberias,  Clarke  and  I  rode  to  the  top  of  it ;  the  vier 
is  lovely — the  sea  of  Galilee  lies  before  you,  ont^ 
stretched  like  a  map — ^its  northern  extremity,  broken 
by  creeks,  but  circular  in  the  main,  is  quite  distinct 
while  the  eye  follows  the  eastern  shore  for  many  a  mile, 
till  the  mountains  close  in  and  conceal  the  southern 
extremity.      The   snowy  ridge   of  Gebel  Sheikh,  the 
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•ancient  Hermon,  is  the  principal  ornament  af  every 
-view^  ua  this  part  of  Galilee.  Dr.  Mac  Leoaan  had 
not  seen  snow  for  sixteen  years. 

We  did  not  enter  Tiberias,  but  pitched  on  the  banks 

of  tlie  lake ;  the  earthquake  had  left  the  town  in  ruinsi 

its  walls  cast  down  to  the  ground,  its  towers  split  ia 

two,  and  their  galleries  and  chambers  laid  open  and 

pawning  in  mid-air.     We  all  bathed  and  fouud  it  me«t 

refreshing.     We  spent  a  very  pleasant  afternoon  and 

eveniiig  on  the  shore  of  this  lovely  lake — not,  I  hop^ 

without  thoughts  of  Him  who  dwelt  on  its  banks  and 

^walked  on  its  waves,  and  stilled  them  at  his  word, 

and  whose  will  is  still  all-powerful  to  sustain  us,  whea 

the  winds  wage  war  and  the  waters  rise  against  us,  aad 

faith,   like  Peter,   sinks  in  the  heart,   even  while  it 

wishes  to  draw  nigh  to  God,  and  we  look  around  for 

help,  and  finding  none,  ciy  aloud,  ^^  Lord,  save  us,  w^ 

perish  !'^  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  is  the  hand  out- 

stretched,  and  the  voice  heard,  that  says  to  the  winds^ 

'^^ Peace!''  and  to  the  sea,  ^^£e  stUl!''  and  there  is  a 

^eat  calm,  and  the  heart,  like  its  emblem,  reeomposed 

to  rest.  Faith  walks  once  more  on  the  waters,  hand  m 

hand,  and  in  comnmnioin  with  her  Saviour. 

Thoughtfully  and  peacefully  passed  that  evemng, 
A  few  hours'  repose  was  very  welcome  after  so  manj 
days'  incessant  march,  f^) 

Section  II. 

Arrived  at  the  sea  of  Galilee,  I  was  very  anxious  to 
discover,  if  possible,  the  sites  of  Capernaum,  Chorazioy 
Bethsaida,  &c.,  and  to  visit  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
lake,  of  which  I  had  never  met  with  any  description,— 
with  the  exception  of  Burckhardt,  who  only  visited 
the  south-eastern  extremity,  and  a  few  other  gentle- 
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men  wbo  trayelled  as  Arabs,  dread  of  the  i 
liad  hitherto  deterred  Frank  travellers  firom  venturing 
thither ;  but  we  were  a  numerous  party,  well  anned— 
times  too  were  changed — and  we  determined  therefore 
on  making  the  complete  tour  of  the  lake,  en  rovA 
for  Oom  Keis  and  Jerash;  some  humbug  was  talked 
to  us,  not  about  the  inhabitants,  but  the  roads,  whicl 
our  guide  declared  absolutely  impassable, — ^truth  is  a 
rare  bird  in  this  country;  there  is  as  beautifial  and 
easy  a  footpath  along  the  whole  eastern  shore  of  the 
lake  as  across  a  meadow  in  England. 

About  an  hour  north  of  Tiberias,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  bay,  unnoticed  in  the  map,  we  entered  die 
plain  of  Gennesareth,  of  which  Josephus  gives  such  s 
glowing  description,  nor  do  I  think  it  overcharged 
It  is  excessively  fertile,  but  now  for  the  most  part  ub- 
cultivated ;  the  waste  parts  are  covered  with  the  rank- 
est vegetation,  reeds,  sidr-trees,  oleanders,  honey- 
suckles, wild  flowers,  and  splendid  thistles  in  immense 
crops;  I  saw  a  stunted  palm  or  two,  and  there  are  fig- 
trees,  though  I  did  not  see  them, — once  they  were 
numerous.  A  broad  clear  stream  and  innumerable 
rapid  little  rivulets  cross  the  road.  Medjdel,  a  wretched 
village,  probably  represents  Magdala,  the  birth-place 
of  Mary  Magdalen,  both  names  implying  a  ^^tower^  in 
Arabic  and  Hebrew, — but  of  Capernaum  no  traces  re- 
main, not  even,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain  by  repeated 
inquiries,  the  memory  of  its  name.  Truly,  indeed, 
has  Capernaum  been  cast  down  to  Hades — the  graye 
of  oblivion.  I  think  it  must  have  stood  on  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  plain,  close  to  the  sea;  its  position  on 
the  shore  cannot  be  doubted, — ^it  was  also  very  near 
the  mountain  on  which  our  Saviour  preached  his  ser- 
mon, for,  descending  from  it,  he  entered  into  Caper- 
naum ;  now  the  hills  to  the  south  of  the  plain  are  veij 
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ragged  and  barren — ^no  one  would  for  a  moment  dream 
of  climbing  them  for  sucb  a  purpose  as  our  Saviour 
had  in  view, — those  that  bound  the  plain  to  the  wetl 
are  too  distant  from  the  lake  to  answer  the  conditions^ 
—while  that  to  the  north,  which  we  crossed  on  our 
road  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  agrees  with  them  in  every 
point,  the  summit,  an  easy  walk  from  the  town,  sup- 
posing it  situated  as  I  conceive  it  was,  being  perfectly 
smooth  and  covered  with  fine  grass,  though  the  sidea 
are  rocky.* 

Beyond  this  hill,  in  another  small  plain,  flow  several 
very  copious  streams  of  warm  mineral  waters,  and 
there  are  extensiye  ruins  of  Roman  baths  and  aqueducts.. 
After  traversing  a  succession  of  sloping  meadows,  and 
some  of  the  finest  thickets  of  oleander  I  ever  saw,  in 
foil  flower,  we  reached  the  head  of  the  lake,  four  hours 
afiier  leaving  Tiberias. 

I  could  hear  nothing  of  Ghorazin  and  Bethsaiday 
though  I  named  them  to  almost  every  one  we  met. 
Bethsaida,  indeed,  was  discovered  by  Pococke  in  ruins, 
and  called  by  the  same  name,  rather  out  of  this  im- 
mediate district,  but  Ghorazin  ought  to  be  somewhere 
hereabouts.  Dr.  Richardson  was  informed  that  both 
Ghorazin  and  Gapernaum  were  near,  but  in  ruins — no 
one,  however,  that  we  met  seemed  to  know  anything 
about  them.  Some  fiiture  traveller  may  be  more  for- 
tunate in  this  interesting  inquiry.  (*) 

After  riding  up  the  Ghor,  or  Valley  of  the  Jordan^ 
about  an  hour,  we  halted  for  the  noontide  rest  under 
two  large  branching  sidr-trees,  laden  with  fiiiit — a  thick 
grove  of  oleanders  overspreading  the  moist  plain 
below,  wherever  the  Jordan  flowed,  or  the  little  stream- 

*  This  is  the  position  fixed  upon  by  Dr.  Robinson  as  the  site  of 
Capernaum.    B,  Rfseareheif  voL  iii,  p.  251.    [1847.1 
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lets,  that  branch  off  from  and  reunite  with  him,  find 
liheir  way.  The  river  was  flowing  \eiy  swiftly,  and  of 
i^onsiderable  breadth,  but  not  deeper  than  the  horses' 
kneeSy  at  the  point  where  we  forded  it ;  it  was  a  charm- 
ing evening,  and  I  do  not  think  I  exaggerate  in  saying 
that  thousands  of  birds  were  singing  in  the  thickets  as 
we  crossed  the  Ghor — ^but  the  noise  they  made  was 
horrible. 

Reaching  the  foot  of  the  eastern  mountains  in  an 
hour  and  forty  minutes,  and  turning  southwards,  we 
rode  for  nearly  two  hours  and  a  l^lf  as  far  as  the 
mountain  £1  Hussn,  beyond  Wady  Sumuk^  where  we 
pitched  for  the  night  near  a  Bedouin  camp.  So  &r 
from  finding  the  road  rugged  or  difficult,  it  was  &j 
easier  than  that  on  the  western  bank — in  faet,  by  &r 
the  best  we  had  ever  travelled  on  in  Syria — flying 
entirely  through  meadows,  covered  with  com,  that 
descend  in  a  gentle  declivity  to  the  wafer's  edge,— 
and  this  description  applies  to  the  whole  eastern  side 
of  the  lake ;  the  western  is  much  more  rugged  and  pie- 
eipitous.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  lal^e 
and  of  the  opposite  mountains  at  sunset;  the  view 
from  Tibeiias  is  quite  tame  in  ccmiparison, — ^though, 
*tis  true,  you  do  see  Mount  Hermon. 

Next  morning  we  climbed  up  the  mountain  El  Hossn, 
which,  at  a  distance,  so  strongly  resembles  the  hump 
of  a  camel,  that  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its 
being  the  ancient  Gamala,  described  by  Josephus  as 
resembling,  and  named  after,  the  said  protuberanee- 
It  has  been  a  place  of  tremendous  strength,  aid  bo 
slight  importance.  Valleys,  deep  and  almost  peipen- 
dicular,  surround  it  on  the  north,  east,  and  sootb. 
On  the  south  side  the  rock  is  scarped  angularly  for  de- 
fence ;  on  the  eastern,  it  is  built  up,  so  as  to  bar  all 
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ppproaeli  from  bdow ;  to  the  soatli-east  a  neck  of  land, 
%f  much  lower  eleyationy  and  aearped  cm  both  sidei| 
Connects  it  wkh  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  oom- 
municates  by  a  steep  descent  with  the  soirthem  Tallej; 
trarellers  firom  the  east  and  west  i4>pear  to  have  met  at 
this  neck  of  land,  and  thenoe  ascended  to  the  city;  in 
&ct,  the  southeni  yalley  is  still  the  high  road  between 
the  lake  and  the  country  east  of  it — ^but  no  one  now, 
save  the  curious  Frank,  turns  out  of  his  path  to  visit 
£1  Hussn. 

Ignorant  of  the  shorter  road,  we  ascended  itin  ahaost 
a  direct  line  from  the  lake.  If,  as  I  conclude,  the 
houses  were  built  on  the  steep  face  of  the  mountain, 
Jose9)hus  mi^t  well  describe  them  as  hanging  as  if 
tbey  would  fall  one  on  the  other.  All  traces  of  them 
have  been  swept  away,  and  die  mountain  is  now 
corered  with  thick  grass.  The  top  is  sprinkled  with 
trees ;  we  found  many  ruins  on  it,  a)>parently  of  the 
citadel,  but  not  very  interesti]^. 

Passing  a  nu&ed  wall,  and  advancing  eastward,  wd 
came  to  ikfb  pi^stureaque  remains  of  a  gate,  built  of  auis- 
sive  stones;  grajutte  'Cohnans  were  lying  about, — one, 
at  a  littfe  distance,  partly  erect  —  and  quantities  of 
poUshed  slone  strewn  in  evety  direction.  Further  on, 
we  fonad  a  curious  cone  €if  basalt — then  a  well,  and 
the  remains  of  a  ba& — and  another  gate  on  the  eastern 
farow  of  the  hill,  by  which  we  descended  to  &e  above- 
meatianed  neck  of  land,  and  thence  into  the  valley. 
Many  sarcophagi,  part  of  a  oomiee^  and  the  disunited 
stones  of  a  waiier-course,  were  lying  on  the  isttunus ; 
.  and  in  the  face  of  the  mountain  to  the  south,  over- 
hanging the  valley,  are  many  tombs — the  only  ones  I 
saw  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Descend- 
ing the  valley  towards  the  lake,  we  met  a  party  of 
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Arabs,  bound  for  Feik,  the  town  which  gires  its  modem 
name  to  all  this  district,  the  ancient  Gradarene. 

What  the  old  name  of  El  Hussn  was — ^Ghtmala,  or 
6adara--*I  do  not  pretend  to  decide,  but  I  felt  the 
strong  conyiction,  as  I  descended  the  valley,  that  this 
was  the  city  of  the  Gradarenes,*  to  which  oar  Saviour 
had  crossed  from  Capemaam  (just  opposite)  -when, 
^immediately  on  coming  out  of  the  ship,  there  met 
him  out  of  the  tombs  a  certain  man  possessed  with 
devils,  exceeding  fierce,  so  that  no  man  might  pass  that 
way** — ^ihe  high  road  of  the  country  then,  as  now:     Our 
Saviour,  on  the  people  of  the  city  entreating  his  de* 
parture,  returned  to  Capernaum,  Ms  object  in  crossing 
having  merely  been  to  avoid  the  importunity  of  the 
multitude,  though  doubtless  he  had  foreknown  from  aD 
eternity  the  miracle  of  mercy  there  to  be  performed  by 
him  on  the  wretched  demoniac.     Moreover,  below  the 
hill,  as  you  descend  towards  the  lake,  are  certain  steep 
eminences,  on  which  the  swine  may  have  been  feeding 
when  the    devils    begged  leave   to  enter  into  them; 
^'  running  down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea*'  cannot 
imply  a  precipice  immediately  overhanging  the  lake^ 
for  there  is  none  such  on  the  whole  eastern  shore,  and, 
if  one  of  these  steep  declivities  be  not  the  scene  of  that 
stupendous  miracle,  I  know  of  no  place  that  answers 
the  description.    I  was  glad  to  find  in  conversation 
with  my  Mend  Mr.  Farren,  after  arriving  at  Damascus, 
that  the  conviction  of  this  being  the  city  of  the  Grada- 
renes  had  struck  him  just  as  forcibly  as  myself.t 

After  reaching  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake^ 

•  Otherwise  cfdled,  '<  of  the  Girgashites.**     [1847.] 
t  '*  Between  £1  Hussn  and  the  extremity  of  the  hike,  we  passed 
to  the  right  Herhe  Summera,  a  village  of  mud  huts,  huilt  (Dr. 
Hac  Lennan  observed)  in  the  shape  of  tents,  exactly  like  the  imiA 
*ent8  called  m  India  rowties."     Orig.  Journal,    [1847.] 
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and  traTersing  for  a  short  while  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  we  reached  the  banks  of  the  ancient  Yemmek, 
a  fine  swifk-flowing  river,  about  as  wide  as  the  Jordan, 
but  considerably  deeper,  four  or  five  feet  at  least, — ^but 
we  forded  it  without  difiiculty,  and  then,  struck  into  the 
hiUsrCd  the  east^  which  we  ascended  for  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  when,  to  our  surprise,  instead  of  having  to 
descend  again,  we  found  ourselves  on  an  extensive 
plain,  on  which  stand  the  ruins  of  Oom  Keis— in  all 
probability,  Gadara. 

These  ruins  are  very  considerable.  Besides  the 
foundations  of  a  whole  line  of  houses,  there  are  two 
theatres,  on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  town — ^the 
former  quite  destroyed,  but  the  latter  in  very  tolerable 
preservation,  and  very  handsome ;  near  it  the  ancient 
pavement,  with  wheel-tracks  of  carriages,  is  still  visible. 
Broken  columns  and  capitals  lie  in  every  direction,  and 
sarcophagi  to  the  east  of  the  town,  where  the  tombs 
are, — and  these  tombs  are  by  far  the  most  interesting 
antiquities  to  be  seen  in  Oom  Keis*  They  are  almost 
all  inhabited,  and  the  massive  stone  doors,  that  origin- 
ally closed  them,  still  move  on  their  hinges,  and  open 
or  shut  at  the  option  of  the  present  owners.  These 
doors  are  usually  about  five  or  six  inches  thick.  The 
best  specimen  I  saw  was  beautifully  carved  in  four 
deep  pannels,  with  a  false  knocker ;  a  wreath  between 
two  roses  was  sculptured  on  the  lintel,  and  the  sar- 
cophagus still  retained  its  place  within.  We  saw 
numbers  of  stone  doors  afterwards  in  the  Hauran,  all 
the  Boman  houses  there  having  originally  been 
furnished  with  them,  but  nowhere  any  so  handsome 
as  those  of  the  sepulchres  at  Oom  Keis.  Over  one  of 
them  I  was  shown  a  Greek  inscription,  claiming  it  as 
the  tomb  of  Gaius  Annius  Gaaniph,  a  curious  mixture 
of  Hebrew  and  profane  names. 
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These  tcmbs  have  been  sujq^osed  to  be  diose  baunted 
by  dw  demoniac  of  Scripture,  bat  maely  diey  shoiild 
not  be  looked  for  at  an  inland  town,  some  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  the  sea  of  Galilee ;  besides,  it  is  dear 
that,  as  oor  Saviour  did  not  enter  the  ^  city  of  the 
Ghidarenes,"  the  tombs  lay  to  the  west  of  it ;  whereas 
lAiese  are  to  the  east  of  Oom  Keis. 

The  guide  we  procured  here,  though  affcer  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty,  led  us  quite  astray  to  a  village  called 
Melka,  or  Meltsha,  where  our  arrival  excited  great 
astonishment  and  many  mashaUahs  at  our  maps,  guns, 
&o.;  they  probably  had  never  seen  Franks  before. 
Taking  another  guide  from  this  plaoe,  the  following 
morning,  we  pursued  our  way  through  scenery,  for  the 
most  part  extremely  ugly  and  vmd  of  interest,  (bot 
good  soil,  and  not  a  little  under  cultivation,)  to  Erbad, 
where  we  found  the  secretary  and  suite  of  an  officer  of 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  absent  in  the  neighbourhood  on  duty; 
they  pressed  us  most  cordially  to  alight  and  drink  their 
master's  coffee,  but  we  had  not  time,  and  declined 
their  kindness.  The  secretary,  however,  obliged  us  in 
another  way  by  procuring  us  a  &r  more  efficient  guide 
in  Sheikh  Suleyman,  Sheikh  of  the  Christians  of  El 
Hussn,  the  next  village  we  came  to. 

On  arriving  there,  the  Sheikh  insisted  on  our  resting 
in  his  house,  and  there  was  no  evading  his  hospitality. 
It  was  the  largest  in  the  village,  and  everything  about 
it  betokened  him  a  man  of  consequence.  A  number  of 
women  and  children  were  ejected  to  make  room  for  us. 
Our  carpet  was  spread  on  a  raised  dais,  or  platform,  at 
one  end  of  the  large  arched  apartment  of  which  the 
whole  house  consisted ;  he  sat  dovni  with  us,  and  the 
Christian  villagers  sat  below  and  on  the  edge  of  the 
platform  j  some  were  old  men,  all  wore  the  kefieh,  or 
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Bedouin  head-dress, — the  turban  is  yerj  seldom  seen 
east  of  the  Jordan. 

I  asked  after  Mousa  Hakim,  M.  Seetaen,  the  first 
European  who  traTeUed  in  these  regions,  about  thir^ 
years  ago ;  an  old  man  replied  that  he  had  carried  hia 
saddle-bags ;  they  inquired  if  I  was  his  son,  and  anodier 
added  I  was  yeiy  like  him.  He  wa»  here,  ih&y  said,, 
nineteen  days,  making  El  Hussn  his  head*quarters, 
and  Tisiting  the  different  places  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
— ^naming  them  in  succession.  Abdallah  ul  Oanem, 
^Seetzen's  hospitable  old  landlord,*'  as  Burckhardt^ 
who  was  also  his  guest,  calls  him,  is  still  living;  ihey 
talked  in  yery  high  terms  of  Ibrahim  Beg— evidently  a 
Frank  traveller — can  it  have  been  Burckhardt?  The 
Arab  nam  de  guerre  be  commonly  assumed  was  Sheikh 
Ibrahim. 

Our  hosf  s  coffee  was  very  good ;  he  had  some  diffi- 
culty, however,  at  first,  in  procuring  water,  and,  to  our 
surprise,  we  learnt  that,  except  a  spring  which  pro- 
duced only  two  skins  a-day,  there  was  none  drink- 
able in  the  village,  and  they  were  obliged  to  bring 
the  surplus  firom  a  considerable  distance.  On  our 
letum  to  El  Hussn,  seyeral  days  afterwards,  the 
Sheikh's  son  visited  us,  and  inquired  whedier  our 
English  books  mentioned  the  existence  of  any  spring 
there, — such  an  opinion  have  these  orientals  of  Fraukisb 
learning. 

In  our  ride  that  afternoon,  the  old  Sheikh  pointed 
out  many  fine  fields  as  his  property ;  the  land,  he  said^ 
was  very  rich,  and,  if  the  English  would  but  come  and 
take  possession  of  it,  they  would  join  heart  and  hand 
with  Ihem,  and  drive  out  the  Turks  with  the  sword. 
This  feeling  is  almost  uniyersal  among  the  yilla^Q;rs 
east  of  the  Jordan^  and  no  wonder,  for  their  state  is 
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wretched^  soorcbed  as  ibey  aie  by  tbat  iron  fomace-— 
Egypt* 

Two  bours  beyond  El  Hossn,  we  encamped  at  the 
large  village  of  Naimi.  Tbe  moment  we  aniyed,  the 
Greek  priest  came  down,  and  implored  us  to  lodge 
witb  bim ;  we  excused  ourselves  with  all  civility,  saying 
we  always  slept  in  our  tent  in  the  fresh  air.  After  we 
bad  pitched  and  settled  in  it,  be  brought  us  a  goat  as  a 
present  J  we  told  him  we  had  killed  a  sheep  the  night 
before,  and  had  plenty  of  meat ;  nothing  would  satisfy 
bim, — ^be  bad  given  us  the  goat,  he  said,  and  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  take  it  back.  Punch  accordingly 
took  possession.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  bospitalitj 
of  this  good  man ;  hospitality,  east  of  the  Jordan,  is 
dreadfully  embarrassing,  and  one  is  obliged  sometimes 
to  be  almost  rude  in  evading  it,  but  the  horrors  accept- 
ance would  involve  one  in  are  top  awful  to  contemplate 
with  equanimity.  We  did  not  forget  next  day  to  recom- 
pense  the  priest  for  his  goat  through  the  medium  of  his 
child ;  he  convoyed  us  some  distance  out  of  the  town, 
and  we  parted. 

The  wood-scenery  spoken  of  in  such  high  terms  hj 
Buckingham,  Irby  and  Mangles,  &c.,  began  to  appear 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  leaving  Naimi — trees, 
thinly  scattered  at  first,  but  which  soon  became  nume- 
rous; and  the  road  henceforward  was  extremely  pretty, 
winding  over  hills  and  through  vales  and  narrow  rocl^ 
ravines,  overhung  with  the  valonidi  oak  and  other  beau- 
tiful trees  of  which  I  knew  not  the  names.  Approach- 
ing Jerash,  (Souf  lying  considerably  to  the  west,)  the 
woods  had  suffered  much  from  fire ;  the  whole  moun- 
tain-side had  been  burnt;  the  herbage  was  quite  con- 

*  The  insurrection,  in  fact,  broke  out  the  year  afterwards,  1839, 
Tendering  the  whole  of  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan  inaccessible 
[1847.] 
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uned,  many  trees  had  perished  in  the  conflagrataon, 
)me  were  standing,  half  alive,  half  dead,  while  others, 
t  the  midst  of  the  desolation,  had  quite  escaped.* 
;rash  lay  before  us, — after  a  steep  and  rocl^  descent, 
e  reached  the  bank  of  a  beautiful  little  stream,  thickly 
laded  by  tall  oleanders,  and,  passing  through  hun- 
xds  of  sheep  and  goats  watering  at  it,  ascended  to 
le  summit  of  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins,  near  a 
)acious  oval  colonnade,  which  forms  the  termination 
;the  principal  street,  and  was  once,  probably,  the 
>nim  of  Jerash.  We  pitched  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
id,  re-descending,  forthwitH  commenced  our  examina- 
on  of  the  ruins. 

We  visited  the  south-western  section  jfirst,  and,  pass- 
ig  through  the  oval  colonnade,  ascended  to  the  remains 
f  a  fine  temple,  once  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of 
'Ormthian  columns,  of  which  one  broken  one  only 
3mains  erect;  capitals,  of  good  execution,  and  frag- 
lents  of  the  Meze,  are  lying  about  I  may  as  well 
emaxk  here,  once  for  all,  that  almost  all  the  finest 
rorks  of  architecture  in  Syria  are  of  the  Corinthian 
rder.  Close  to  the  temple  stands  a  theatre  in  excel- 
snt  preservation,  the  seats  often  quite  perfect  for  many 
ows  together ;  there  are  thirty  rows.  The  galleries 
re  now  the  private  dwelling-houses  of  the  Arabs,  and 
re  did  not  enter  them  firom  the  blended  fear  of  intru- 
ion  and  fleas.  The  buildings  behind  the  stage,  with 
be  three  front  doors,  (filled  up  with  rubbish,)  and  the 

*  I  remarked  the  same  phenomenon  at  Hamburgh,  after  the  fira 
-the  number  of  black  withered  trees  which  remained,  not  mere 
tamps,  but  skeletons  calcined  as  they  grew-— every  branch  and 
trig  perfect,  and  cutting  distinct  and  sharp  against  the  sky  as  in 
rmter,  but  with  a  blackness  that  told  the  tale  of  their  destruction, 
ren  had  there  not  been  almost  always  others  of  bright  green  in  the 
une  line  of  prospect,  affording  a  most  extraordinary  contrast. 
1847.] 
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side^entiaaees,  remain  unosualty  perfect,  aond  tmoblj  <n 
iLe  pillaiB  «re  sliU  standittg.  A  large  circus  iriAool 
the  soiitk-wesliertt  gate,  aad,  beyond  it,  the  Temains  ci 
a  large  heavy  trii»i}dMl  aich^  atre  the  only  other  elijeeq 
worth  no4ifle  in  this  direetioo. 

Beturmni;  tiffeugh  the  xcmBaB  of  the  soutb-westen 
gate,  to  the  oral  eolottnade^  (ef  the  Ionic  ordefr  and  i 
veiy  good  preseryaticm,)  we  proceeded  along  ihe  prin- 
eipal  street,  ramning  NJS.  and  S.W.  along  tiie  side  d 
the  hili  en  which  Jerash  is  built,  and  lined  widt  Cchiih 
thian  colimms ;  at  its  point  of  intersecticm  with  anodier 
street  ninning  down  to  thb  river,  (on  ihe  right,  east  d 
the  town,)  stand  four  square  pedestals,  comamented 
with  ntdies  foft  busts  on  each  side,  and  oaee  probabl/ 
surmounted  bjr  pillars  or  8tatiies,---«thegr  ave  nmA  hand- 
somer though  sHaller,  than  Aose  Ire  afterwards  saw  at 
Palmjxa,  and  at  Shoaba  in  the  Hanran.  The  eross- 
street  leads  to  a  bridge,  and  on  the  other  side  ol  the 
xivwr  (wheie  a  suburb  i^pears  to  hapre  been  built)  stand 
«  large  Christian  ehurch  and  the  rains  ei  a  temple. 
Proceedifig  aleog  tiie  principal  street,  we  oame  to  a 
semieirculax  recess,  on  the  left,  of  Tery  rich  archi- 
tecture, but  much  injured, — ^probably  an  ancient  temple^ 
as  four  fine  columns,  much  loftier  than  their  neigh- 
bours, stand  in  front  of  it.  An  inscription  records  the 
name  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninns. 

Farther  on,  still  to  the  left  of  the  street,  stands  the 
propylon  or  gateway  to  the  temple  of  Baal,  or  the  Sbd, 
the  principal  edifice  of  Jerash.  It  is  a  verj  handsome 
building;  the  pediments  and  fiiezes  are  particularly 
rich.  A  long  inscription  is  lying  on  the  ground  in 
fragments ;  I  could  make  enough  of  it  out  to  conclude 
that  the  temple  was  built  by  or  under  the  reign  of  one 
of  the  Antonines.  A  flight  of  steps  led  oxiginaUy  from 
the  propylon  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  a  central 
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)loiiiiade  from  liienee  to  Ae  temple.  It  stood  in  the 
mtre  of  a  large  eonrt  surrounded  b^  oohrains,  of  wfaidi 
w  only,  on  the  nordi  side,  remnn  perfect  The 
iliunns  of  the  portieo  ave  in  ▼erj  good  pveserration, 
Ht  aot  a£  the  best  execution ;  one  of  them,  the  seeond 
ma  the  soEUlih,  rocks  in  the  bDeeae, — we  saw  it  dis- 
nctly.  The  iaaids  of  the  temple  is  quite  plain.  BaaFli 
worship  was  nniKexsal  over  tbis  oomitrjr;  (he  finest 
miples  existing  in  Syria,  those  of  Baalbec,  Palmyra^ 
ad  Jera^  were  all  dedicated  to  Inm. 

Oppoaite  to  the  propylon,  another  cross-street  runs 
own  towards  the  rirar,  bordesed  by  columns,  ereot 
•alj  on  the  soxdi  side ;  traces  ara  disoemible  of  the 
acient  pavement,  whidi  was  raised  in  the  midcDe  of 
he  stEset,  with  a  trottoir  on  a  lower  lerel.  It  ends  in  a 
enucirealar  platfosm,  built  up  over  the  xi^er. 

Bejicosid  the  pcopylon,  following  the  course  of  Ae 
nain  stseet,  and  to  the  left  of  it,  stands  another  tbeatie 
[for  the  eombats  of  wild  beasts)  wiA  a  colonnade  in 
iont  of  it,  from  whieh  a  third  cross^stgeot  runs  down 
X)  the  xiyer,  meetiag  Ac  Hi^  Street  at  a  rotunda^ 
[which  has  snffiured  mueh  from  the  recent  earthqusfte,) 
tfid  endii^  in  an  immense  aesmnukticm  of  iqasAs  ami 
ax^es  overhanging  die  stream — ^probaiUf  baths.  The 
High  Street  runs  on  in  «  nerth-easHetfy  direction,  till  it 
s&ds  at  the  gate  of  the  town.  The  anment  pa^roment 
is  in  singular  preseryation  beyond  the  baths. 

Here  ended  our  expleiauti€m%  and  new  for  the  result 
lam  glad  I  have  seen  Jerash^  and  think  it  well  worth 
visiting,  bat  I  oonfees  it  feUl  hsr  short  of  my  expects^ 
tions.  No  one  buil^Aig  gave  me  the  impression  of  per^ 
&ot  grandeur  or  pezfeet  beaui^^— there  is  none  that 
stamps  itself  on  the  memoiy  and  the  affections ;  the 
eonception  and  execution  of  tiie  nnns  are  m  general 
poor,  without  dignity  or  grace;  tl»  ejm  is  p^etual^ 
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offended  by  die  want  of  hannony  and  propanaoii-«4 
capitals  k)o  targe  or  too  small  for  dieir  shafis,  shafli 
•loping  too  suddenly  to  their  capitals,  and  oAers,  ne^ 
to  them,  in  the  same  building,  maintaining  the  saai 
ftompy  thickness  throughout;  while,  in  the  colonsM 
of  the  principal  street,  columns  of  different  sizes  tH 
united  in  the  same  row,  and  those  on  the  opposill 
sides  of  the  street  do  not  feuse  each  other.     The  lo 
oval  colonnade  is  pretty  enough  as  a  whole,  but 
pillars,  in  themselves,  are  very  poor  and  diminati 
The  sculptures  of  the  recess  or  temple  in  the 
Street,  and  the  frieze  of  the  propylon  of  the  great  teirii 
pie,  are  certarnly  very  rich,  but  neither  gave  medn 
delight  I  expected.     The  theatre,  indeed,  pleased  itfi 
most  of  all  the  monuments  of  Jerash.     I  cannot  con- 
ceive how  any  one  could  have  named  it  on  liie  sasoe 
day  with  Palmyra.    I  should  call  Jerash  a  veiyftir 
specimen  of  a  second-rate  provincial  Roman  town,  and 
such  Pella  was,  the. town  the  Christians  fled  to  on  dte 
approaching  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  with  wbicb 
Jerash  seems  much  more  identifiable  than  with  Gerssa, 
similar  as  are  the  names;  for  Gerasa  lay  to  the  east  cf 
the  sea  of  Galilee.     And  if  Jerash  be  PeUa^  what  an 
interesting  place  would  it  be  to  the  Christian  pOgniQi 
even  were  the  site  as  bare  as  that  of  Jerusalem  hersetf, 
after  the  plough-share. of  Terentius  Bufus  had  torn  up 
her  very  foundations ! 

Now,  though  I  have  said  all  this,  I  would  not  tor  &« 
world  dissuade  any  traveller  from  visiting  these  rcufls. 
I  was  disappointed,  I  allow,  but  my  expectations  bad 
been  too  much  excited.  Coutts,  some  day,  remember- 
ing my  disappointment,  yet  following  my  advice,  or 
rather  the  dictates  of  his  own  good  sense,  in  seebg  bM 
judging  for  himself,  may  probably  be  as  agreeably  sur- 
prised with  Jerash  as  I  was  with  Palmyra,  after  all  I 
had  heard  to  its  disparagement. 
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Jerash  bas  suffered  much  from  the  late  earthquake  ; 
ire  saw  many  recent  ruins;  Mr.  Moore  was  here  at  the 
ime,  and  he  described  the  columns  as  chattering  on 
iheir  bases.  But  many  a  preyious  earth-throb  has 
lided  the  scythe  of  Time  in  the  work  of  destruction; 
hid  pillars  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  several  courses 
}f  stone,  and  in  repeated  instances  every  course  has 
^en  shaken  out  of  its  place, — ^and  that  many  a  year 
«o. 

.  With  what  different  views  do  Franks  now  visit  these 
Syrian  wilds!  I  dare  say  Baldwin  and  his  chivalry 
ihought  little  of  the^  temples  and  theatres  of  Jerash 
irhen  they  tore  down  the  fortress  that  the  Soldan  of 
Damascus  had  had  the  impudence  to  build  so  near  their 
^exiitoiy.  It  was  built,  we  are  told,  of  large  squared 
stones;  many  a  B>oman  edifice,  I  fear,  suffered  to 
mpply  the  materials.  (") 

The  heat  was  very  great  at  Jerash.  By  day,  the 
rains  were  absolutely  alive  with  lizards,  and  at  night 
flie  tent  swarmed  ¥^ith  insects — ^harmless,  however,  and 
old  acquaintances,  except  a  large  creature  like  a  spider, 
armed  with  four  powerful  nippers  which  drew  blood; 
fliere  were  scorpions  too,  but  none  of  them  visited  us> — 
and  land  tortoises,  rustling  through  the  long  grass,  as 
we  rambled  among  the  ruins. 

It  was  our  original  idea,  after  determining  on  the 
tour  of  the  Hauran,  to  cross  the  desert  from  Jerash  to 
Bozrah,  a  journey  of  about  ten  hours,  but  we  found  that 
loute  impracticable  for  horses,  there  being  no  water 
the  whole  way.  We  were  therefore  under  the  neces- 
sity of  returning  to  El  Hussn,  and  following  the  usual 
road  of  the  country  people.  We  quitted  Jerash  how« 
ever  in  a  southerly  direction,  unable  to  resist  the  tempts 
ation  of  visiting  Ammon  and  Assalt. 

Babbath-Ammon,  the  capital  of  the  children  of 
Ammon^  the  city  Joab  was  besieging  when  Uriah  was 
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at  the  command  of  DaTid,  and  sobBequeni 
annwd  I^ihMlelplna  by  the  Greeks,  still  retaxns  amo: 
tHe  Arabs  its  onginal  name,  prononnced  Amnmn, 
tiie  faroad  Italian  n. 

In  less  -Aan  an  hour  after  leaving  Jerash,  we  crossed 
like  Nahr  el  Zerka,  the  ancient  Jabbok,  a  rery  shallow 
nrer,  into  whieh  llie  stream  of  J^rash  flows ;  its  poa- 
lion  in  the  map  (in  mine,  at  leaart)  is  quite  wrong.  The 
trees  became  fewer  and  fewer  as  we  receded  frmn 
JeEcash^  and  disappeared  altogether  abont  two  hours 
nordi  of  Ammon.  We  passed  many  niiiied  tdtes,  aod 
Ae  country  has  once  been  very  p^ulous,  but,  during 
Ae  wboie  day^s  ride,  thii1y-&Te  mOes  lit  least^  we  did 
net  see  a  single  tillage ;  the  whole  oomitry  is  ene  vast 
pasturage,  overspread  by  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the 
Anezee  and  Bem-Hassan  Bedouins.  In  -Ae  fine  large 
TaUey  El  Bega,  six  hours  from  Jerasfa,  we  passed  three 
large  camps  of  the  latter,  and  near  Ammon  a  still  larger 
one  of  the  former  tribe.  Their  camels  wen  indeed 
widiout  number,  grassing  by  hundreds,  and  notliing 
ooold  be  more  pietttrescfae  than  the  chiTahy  of  tke  Clan 
Anezee  riding  about,  the  little  banderoles  attached  to 
ih^  heads  of  their  long  lances  streaming  in  the  wind,-- 
ithe  Beni  Hassan  tribe  carry  guns  oidy.  None  of  the 
women  were  veiled.  The  Sheikh's  tent  was  always  dis- 
tinguished by  a  spear  reared  in  firont  of  it,  reminding 
us  of  an  interesdng  incident  in  the  early  faistoiy  of 
David. 

The  scenery  waxed  dreeaoer  and  drcarier  as,  atten 
henrs  and  a  half  from.  Jentsh,  we  descended  an  aiifot 
or  precipitous  stony  slope,  into  the  VaiBey  of  AmmoO) 
and  aroused  a  beautiful  stream,  bordered  at  intervida  bj 
strips  of  stunted  grass;  no  oleandesrs  dieesed  the  eye 
with  their  rich  blossoms;  the  hills  on  both  sides  weie 
rocky  and  bare,  and  pierced  with  excavations  and  na- 
tiual  ca?es.    Here,  at  a  turning  in  the  narrow  vaBey> 
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mmmeiioe  Ae  antiiipikies  of  AmuMWi^  it  wtm  nhnrtnd 
m  both  sides  of  the  stream:;  tlie  dreanaefts  of  ka  pre* 
lent  as^yeot  is  qvite  indesoribaible, — it  iDehs  Woib  lbs. 
tbode  of  d^ydi,  liie  valley  stanka  with  deadeaoiela^ 
me  oi  tfaem/was  rotting  ki  tb»  streafn,  ffid^  tfaengh  we 
MLwiMMBeaaioiig  the  ntins,  Aey  were  aibseliiteljr  eevered 
n  every^  dmctiea  wiiii  their,  dox^  Thai  moraiag's 
tide  would  kave  oounneed  a  sc&fiici  how  xuas  tibe 
prophecy  ?  ^  I  will  maJcre  Babbah  a.  stable  Ibar  oamels^ 
lad  the  AaunoBiles  a  eouebkig^plaiCe  iuc  floolui ;  aad  ye. 
shall  know  thai  I  am  the  Lord  r 

Nothii»gbiit  ike  caxiaki»g  of  fcogs,  attd  aeEeams  o£ 
wild  biidsy  kvebe  the  aile^ee  as  we  ^^^anoed  q(>  thia 
TaUey  of  dasofabtion.  Passing  on  the  left  an  unopened 
tomb,  (for  the  siaEgulaxity  in  these  regions  is^  when  the 
tombs  hare  m}t  been  yiolated^)  several  broken  sarco- 
phagi, and  an  aqpieduct — in  oiQe  spot  foil  of  hnmaa 
skulls,  a  bridge  on  the  right,  a  ruin  on  the  left — appa- 
rently tte  soiMihein  gate  of  the  town,  and  a  hi^  wall 
and  lofty  terrace,  with  one  pillar  still  standings  the  re- 
mains probably  of  a  portieo — ^we  halted  under  the 
square  building,  Mipposed  by  Seetzen  to  ha^e  been  a 
mausoleism,  and,  a^ei  a  hasty  glance  at  it,  hunaed  up 
the  glen  in  seardi  of  the  principal  ruins,  which  we  found 
much  afeore  extensive  and  interesting  tiian  we  expected, 
--not,  oertainly,  in  such  |^d  preservation  as  those  9i 
leiash,.  butt  designed  on  a  laach  grander  scale.  Storks 
were  perched  in  every  direction  on  the  tops  of  the 
^Mfegent  biiil dings ;  o&ers  soared  at  an  inunense  h^ht 


We  ex«i»im«d  the  rains  more  in  detail  the  following 
morning.  The  Mausoleum,  externally,  is  a  very  hand- 
some square  edifice,  ornamented  with  Corinthian  pilas- 
^  and  an  elegant  cornice,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  lying  broken  on  the  ground;  the  interior  is  cirtmkr, 
an  arched  window,  elegantly   carved  with  roses  and 
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fretiroik  on  ihe  suffiti  opening  on  the  river,  nnd^  an 
ornamented  frieze, — and  a  smaller,  in  the  adjacent 
wall  of  ihe  building,  surmounted  by  a  sculptured  shell. 
The  corresponding  windows  and  walls  of  the  edifice  aiej 
quite  destroyed.  The  first  ruin  we  came  to  beyond  it, 
(the  valley  bending  eastwards,)  was  a  large  well-built 
Christian  Church,  with  a  steeple,  which  we  ascended 
by  thirty-ihree  steps,  in  excellent  preservation.*  Be- 
yond it,  alongside  the  river,  are  the  remains  of  a  lofty 
portico,  consisting  of  a  central  arched  recess,  fiom 
which  wings,  with  smaller  recesses,  seem  originally  to 
have  branched,  curving  irregularly  accordii^  to  the 
bend  of  the  river,  and  ornamented  in  firont  with  lofijr 
Corinthian  columns,  of  which  four,  much  injured,  and 
without  their  capitals,  are  still  standing.  Viewed  from 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  the  back  of  this  portico  (if 
it  really  was  one)  has  tbe  appearance  of  a  fortress,  be- 
ing supported  by  two  lofty  round  towers,  united  by  a 
bastion,  projecting  angularly.  At  the  time  of  the  floods, 
the  water  of  the  river  was  conveyed  by  an  arch  under 
this  building  through  the  town. 

The  river,  throughout  the  valley,  has  been  confined, 
and,  in  many  places,  still  flows  within  a  dhuinnel  of 
masonry,  as  a  safeguard  against  inundation.  From  this 
artifidal  bank  a  handsome  bridge,  of  one  broad  arch, 
still  quite  entire,  is  thrown  across  the  stream  beyond  the 
portico.  We  crossed  it  to  the  southern  bank,  there 
being  nothing  more  on  the  northern  worth  semg,  ex- 
cept the  remains  of  a  temple  of  florid  Corinthian  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture,  sadly  injured  by  time  and  wind 
A  few  moments,  and  we  reached  the  noblest  rain  at 


•  •'They  end  in  a  bcoad  step,  admittiDg  of  a  view  through  four 
windows  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass.  The  steeple,  to  above  tin 
,wuidows,i8builtsqiiare,aboveas  an  octagon.**  Orig.JommaL  [1847.] 
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Ammon,  a  most  magnificent  theatre,  Ituilt  in  the  hollow 
of  the  southern  hill.   A  quadrangular  colonnade,  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  extended  in  front  of  it, — ^twelve  of 
the  pillars,  forming  the  south-western  angle,  are  still 
standing ;  eight  perfect,  with  their  entablature,  in  front 
&f  the  theatre,  and  four,  without  capitals,  running  to- 
wards the  riyer.     Between  the  colonnade  and  the  south* 
west  horn  of  the  theatre,  the  *anoient  pavement  remains 
very  perfect ;  the  raised  payement  of  the  proscenium, 
or  platform  behind  the  slge;  is  also  in  good  preserva^ 
tioD,  but  this  part  of  the  building  is  much  ruined.  Many 
Corinthian  capitals  are  lying  on  the  ground,  and  traces 
of  modern  Arab  houses  are  discernible  in  the  area. 
Bones  and  skulls  of  camels  were  mouldering  there,  and 
in  the  vaulted  galleries  of  this  immense  structure.    We 
counted  forty-three  tiers  of  very  high  seats,  divided  by 
three  galleries ;  but  several  more,  probably,  are  covered 
by  the  accumulated  earth.     Behind  the  highest  gallery, 
a  wall  is  built  up  against  the  rock,  in  the  centre  of  which 
a  doorway,  receding  rather  more  than  three  feet,  with 
a  semicircular  recess  on  each  side,  gives  access  to  a 
square  vaulted  apartment, — the  whole,  inside  and  out- 
side, overgrown  with  creepers,  and  the  architectural  de- 
corations very  chaste;  it  produces  a  beautiful  effect 
from  below,  the  mountain  crags  towering  over  it    This, 
acoording  to  Arab  tradition,  was  the  summer  seat  of  the 
Prince  of  Ammon  in  Solomon's  time — ^the  theatre  was 
his  palace.^ 

Beyond  the  theatre — and  the  last  building  in  that 
direction,  is  a  curious  nondescript  pile ;  vaulted  gal- 
leries and  arched  entrances  from  without,  and  a  mass 
of  ruins  within ;  I  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  it. 
Nearly  opposite  the  tiieatre,  on  the  northern  hill,  stands 

*  See  Buckingham's  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes  East  of  the 
^•ordan,  p.  95. 
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ibe  large  bsilding,  called  by  Burckfaardt  the  Castie ;  I 
did  not  Tkk  it, — Dr«  Mac  Lennan  did,  and  diseoTered 
moreoTcr  yeiy  exteasive  ruim  on  a  table-land  at  die 

These  are  many  other  ruias  in  Ihe  yalley  of  Amraon, 
TmA  bt  waA  \itter  decay,  l&at  it  is  difficolt  to  say  what 
tfaey  haare  been*  Near  the  Corindiian  temple,  on  the 
Bordi  sode  <xi  die  ii^«r,  stands  the  bn^n  shaft  of  a  yeij 
ndbte  oidaBii],.liBcrger  in  its  dimmeter  Ihan  any  at  Jerasfa 
— as  are  aiso  the  cokoiins  in  front  o£  the  supposed 
Portico. 

Such  are  the  relics  of  ancient  Ammon,  or,  rather,  of 
Philadelphia,  for  no  binlding  these  can  boast  of  A^or 
date  to  that  ^  the  ehange  of  name.  It  was  a  bri^ 
dieerfnl  morning,  but  still  the  valley  is  a  very  dreary 
qpot^  even  when  the  sixn  shines  brightest.  Vtdtores 
were  garlmging  on  a  camel,  as  we  slowly  rode  ba<^ 
through  the  g^en,  and  re-ascended  ti^  aJtHa  by  lAich 
we  approached  it  Ammon  is  now  quite  deserted,  ex- 
oept  by  the  Bedouins,  who  water  their  flocks  at  its  little 
xiner,  descending  to  it  by  a  tamdi/f  nearly  opposite  the 
theatre,  (in  wfa£oh  Dr.  Mac  Lennan  saw  great  herds  and 
flocksi  and,  if  I  reixdlect  right,  consid^able  rains,)  and 
by  the  ai^a.  Be-aseending  it,  we  met  sheep  and  goats 
by  thousands,  a»i  camels  by  hundreds,  coming  dowa 
to  drink, — all  in  beautiful  condition.  How — ^let  me 
again  cite  the  prophecy— how  runs  it  ? — ^  Ammon  shall 
be  a  desolation! — ^Rabbah  of  the  Ammonites..  .shaD  be 
a  desolate  heap! — I  will  make  Rabbah  a  stable  for 
camels,  and  the  Ammonites  a  couching-place  for  flocks, 
and  ye  shall  knowthat  I  am  the  Lord  f"  (") 

Godfirey  of  Boulogne's  last  expedition  was  a  raid 
into  this  country  of  the  Ammonites;  he  was  drifing 
home  an  immense  booty,  when  a  Saracen  Emir,  bold  m 
war,  good  knight  and  true,  and  one  that  would  have  wept 
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over  a  gallant  enemy  as  over  a  friend,  overtook  him 
with  a  noble  train  of  followers.  He  had  heard  mueh 
of  Godfrey's  personal  strength,  and  had  now  come  fron 
a  great  distance  iriA  the  sole  yiew-not  of  trying  it  by 
a  personal  encodnter,  as  a  knight  of  Frangistan  would 
have  done,  but  of  begging  him  to  kill  a  large  camel  he 
had  brought  with  him,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able 
to  speak  as  an  eye-witness  of  the  strength  he  had  heard 
so  highly  vaunted.  The  courteous  Godfrey  drew  his 
sword — struck — and  Ihe  camel's  head  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  astonished  Arab,  attributing  the  facility  with  which 
the  deed  was  done  to  the  temper  of  the  blade,  asked 
whether  he  could  do  the  same  thing  vrith  another  main's 
weapon  ?  Smiling  at  the  question,  and  taking  the  Sara- 
cen's ovm  scymetar,  he  struck  off  another  camel's  head 
with  the  same  ease.  The  grateful  Emir,  convinced  that 
all  that  he  had  heard  of  the  Frank  leader  was  true,  thanked 
Mm,  offered  him  presents  of  gold,  silver,  and  horses^ 
and  then  returned  to  his  own  country,  while  Godfrey 
went  on  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  died  alidost  imme- 
diately afterwards. 

The  year  after  this  singular  interview,  Baldwin  of 
Edessa,  Godfrey's  brother,  and  the  second  Latin  king 
of  Jerusalem,  made  another  successful  foray  on  the 
Arabs  beyond  the  Jordan,  surprised  their  tents  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  carried  off  their  women  and 
children  prisoners,  besides  an  innumerable  nmhttude  of 
asses  and  camels.  The  men,  seeing  their  approach^ 
had  all  leaped  on  thdr  horses,  and  plunged  into  tize  deserts 
— ^The  Franks  immediately  commenced  their  retreat^ 
the  captives  and  cattle  marching  in  the  van.  Among 
the  formertheypresentiy  recognised  an  illustrious  lady^ 
the  vrife  of  a  powerful  prince  of  the  country,  and  whe 
was  in  hourly  expectation  of  making  him  a  father. 
The  moment  he  heard  of  her  situation,  King  BaMwir 
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stopped,  had  her  taken  off  the  camel  on  which  she  rode, 
prepared  a  eomfortahle  bed  for  her  of  part  of  the  spoils, 
and  gave  her  a  supply  of  proyisions  and  two  skinfuls  of 
water, — ^picked  out  a  maiden  to  attend  her,  and  two 
she-camels  to  give  her  milk ;  and,  lastly,  wrapped  her 
carefully  up  in  his  own  cloak — sprang  on  his  horse, 
and  departed. — That  very  evening  the  Arab  Prince,  fol- 
lowing the  track  of  the  Christians,  his  heart  bleeding 
for  the  loss  of  his  ^ear  wife,  and  under  such  pecu- 
liarly painful  circumstances^  came  unexpectedly  to 
the  very  spot  where  she  lay — with  her  new-bom  child! 
—We  may  imagine  the  rapture  of  such  a  meeting. 

Few  months  elapsed  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
manifesting  his  gratitude.  Baldwin,  who,  with  a  train 
of  two  hundred  horse,  had  imprudently  attacked  an 
army  of  several  thousand  Egyptian  invaders,  had  been 
forced  to  take  refuge  with  the  remnant  of  his  little  band 
in  the  Castle  of  Bamla,  the  fortifications  of  which  were 
too  weak  to  allow  of  even  a  hope  of  their  making  good 
their  defence  on  the  morrow.  The  Arab  prince,  how- 
ever,  who  acted  with  the  Egyptian  anay  as  bh  auxiliary, 
remembering  Baldwin's  kindness,  stole  out  of  the  camp 
by  night,  and  approaching  the  Castle  walls,  and  speak- 
ing in  a  stifled  tone,  besought  instant  access  to  the  King 
41.8  the  bearer  of  a  most  important  secret.  Admitted,  he 
told  him  who  he  was,  reminded  him  of  the  act  which  he 
now  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  requiting,  and,  premis- 
ing that  the  Egyptians  had  determined  that  evening  to 
jput  every  soul  within  the  Castle  to  death,  offered  to 
conduct  him  himself  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  offer 
was  accepted — the  Saracen  guided  the  king  (with  as 
many  of  his  followers  as  he  judged  he  could  save  with- 
out risk  of  discovery)  to  the  mountains,  and  quitting  him 
there,  with  renewed  professions  of  his  gratitude  and  per- 
sonal good  wishes,  returned  to  his  camp,  while  Bald- 
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willy  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  after  much  suffering^ 
from  thirst  and  hunger,  found  his  way  to  his  friends  at 
Arsur.* 

TVe  were  now  cutting  right  across  country,  in  the- 
direction  of  Szalt,  or,  "tts  it  is  commonly  pronounced^ 
Assalt,  supposed  to  be  Machserus,  the  scene  of  John  th» 
Baptist's  execution,  and  six  hours  and  a  half  distant  from 
Amnion.     In  two  hours  and  a  half,  we  re-entered  the 
woody  region,  which  continued  at  intervals  all  the  rest 
of  our  morning's  ride.  An  hour  afterwards,  we  observed 
traces  of  an  ancient  paved  road,  running  nearly  in  the 
same  direction  as  our  own.  We  saw  no  village  between 
Amnion  and  Assalt;  but  several  fine  and  very  extensive 
crops  of  com,  which  we  were  nearly  half  an  hour  ridings 
through,  made  us  suspect  we  were  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  one.    We  descended  to  Assalt  by  a  steep 
ci^ftggy  ravine,  expanding,  as  we  advanced,  into  a  rich 
valley,  terraced  with  vineyards ;  gardens  of  figs,  olives^ 
and  pomegranates,  of  the  most  refreshing  green,  suc- 
ceeded them ;  and  presently,  a  turn  in  the  road  intro- 
duced us  to  Assalt, — a  very  pretty  place,  excellently 
built  for  an  Arab  town,  and  looking  extremely  well,  as 
it  rose,  tier  above  tier,  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  crowned 
with  a  large  Saracenic  castle.     We  halted  in  front  of  it^ 
under  the  olive-trees,  for  two  or  three  hours.(") 

Between  Assalt  and  El  Hussn,  the  scenery  is  most 
lovely.  We  crossed  Grebel  Gilad,  the  ancient  Mount 
Gilead,  at  its  western  extremity,  where  it  takes  the 
name  of  Gebel  Osha,  from  the  prophet  (as  they  con- 
sider him)  Joshua,  whose  tomb  we  saw  in  a  mosque  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  where  we  encamped  that 
night  The  tomb  is  along  narrow  trough,  about  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet  long,  (the  prophet's  traditional  stature,) 

*  For  the  first  of  these  anecdotes,  see  the  ninth — ^for  the  second, 
the  tenth— book  of  William  of  Tyre*s  History  of  the  Crusades. 
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bu£  not  more  than  three  l»oad, — sereeaed  hf  a  rail^  ee- 
Tcred  mth  a  dirty  doth,  aad  fiUed  aeasr  Ab  apertore 
"With  votive  offerings.  The  view  from  Gebel  Osfaa  was 
by  fur  the  grandest  we  had  seen  in  the  Hc^  Laad ;  it 
burst  upon  us  nnexpeetedly,  after  abovt  an  hot'  and 
twenly  miiixLtes"  ascent  firom  Assalt, — ^we  had  n»  idea 
we  were  om  such  elevated  ground ;  the  whole  oo«itiy 
lay  beh>w  us,  as  £a.r  as  the  Joidaai  and  &e  lofty  raonn- 
tains  beyond  it,  the  Jordan  winding  hns  way  ifasoagh  die 
Ghor  at  the  diatance  of  about  fiftecm  miles  as  -die  etcm 
£ies,;  at  least  thixty  miles  of  h»  course  maset  hsnre  bemi 
within  omr  loew.  Our  guide  pointed  out  the  beazrags 
of  different  p^aoes  icem  Rifaa  near  Jerieiio,  as  iaa  noith 
as  Besan^  the  Bath^ian  of  Scripture.  Nablis,  he  said, 
(retouung  the  Gneek  final  vowe]^)  was  direotly  in  the 
eye  of  the  (setting)  sun.  He  talieed  nmch  of  Tsifenida,* 
a.  ruined  town  in  this  nei^bonriiood^  the  ^  diops"  of 
whieh,  probaUy  eseavatioas^  ran  ■  along  ihe  hilk.  TUs 
guide  of  ours,  who  accompanied  us  from  Aasalt  to  £1 
Hussn,  was  a  very  intelligent  man,  fidl  of  anoodote, 
aaad  with  a  hunter^s  eye^-^almost  indeed  a  Bedouin. 

It  is  almost  a  contiiKBous  desi»»it  from  tine  tomb  of 
Qsha  to  the  foot  of  Geb^  iijdbon,  aoid  every  miinite 
inteodufoss  you  to  some  iiew  scene  of  lov^Uness.  I 
fancied  I  disjlaaguished  three  stages  in  Mount  G^eai, 
— ^the  uppers  chiefly  pcodueti^Re  of  the  pxieUy  oak  and 
arbutus^ — iihe  central,  of  prickly  o^  arbuius,  and  fir, 
— 4he  lower,  g^^utiy  slopxng  niDrdxwacds,  of  piicldj  oak 
and  valonidis.  The  path  wound  tfasough  tinckete  of  &e 
niost  luxuriant  growth,  and  of  every  shade  of  verdure, 
jErequently  over&hadowing  the  xoad,  and  diffiising  a  de- 
licious coolneaSy  though  a  delightfiil  fresh  breeie  so 
allayad  ths  heat  that  it  waas  nss^'or  oppressive ;  while  fte 
cooing    of  wood-pigeons,  the   calling  of   partridges, 

♦  Probably  Cafr  Ivda,  i.  e.  a  "  city  of  the  Jews.**     [1847.] 
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(iDa^i&cent  birds,  as  hatge  as  pheasants,) — ^tbe  ia- 
cessant  hum  of  insects,  and  hiss  of  grasshoppers  singing 
in  the  trei»s  as  happy  as  kings,  after  breakfasting  on  the 
dews  of  Mount  Gilead — and  the  thought  that  gate  a 
aest  to  it  all,  that  this  teas  Mount  Gilead — made  np  a 
&11  cap  of  enju^ment,  whidi  I  did  quaff  with  wj  verf 
sold.* 

A  genlile  slope,  about  an  hour  in  length,  intervenes 
between  the  foot  of  Mount  Gilead  and  the  last  steep 
desceittt  to  the  Zerka,  or  ancieiit  Jabbok, — ^there  the 
valonidia,  the  last  tree  that  forsook  ns  as  we  descended, 
eease  almost  entirely.  Gebel  Ajeloonwas  ayery  grand 
objeet,  as  we  began  ihe  descent  to  the  rirer — ^its  lower 
ridges  thickly  dotted  with  trees — like  upper  and  more 
northezly,  whieh  we  soon  lost  sight  o:^  quite  black  with 
them* 

The  Ze£k%  as  laid  down  in  the  maps,  does  not  exist. 
It  is  the  river  named,  I  know  not  on  what  authority, 
Nahr  el  Zebeen  and  Kerouan,  which  we  crossed  within 
an  hour  after  leaving  Jerash.  It  flows  here  in  a  deep 
ravine,  formed  between  the  lower  ridges  of  Gebel  Aje* 
loon  om.  the  north,  and  Gebel  Gilad  on  the  south.  It  is 
a  T&pid  stream,  but  not  clear,  nor  deeper  than  the 
horses'  knees — shaded  vrith  tail  reeds,  willows,  and 
oleanders.  This  was  the  ancient  boundary  between 
Adhboii,  the  country  of  Sihor,  King  of  the  Ammonites, 
and  that  of  Og,  King  of  Bashan — which  vre  now  re- 
enteiaed.     It  was  on  the  banks  too  of  this  river  &at, 

•  **  At  two  houirs  and  forty-five  minutes  from  Gebel  Osba,  passed 
the  mined  village  UUui ;  while  the  mules  went  on  to  water  at  an 
exceUeot  apriag,  our  guide  led  us  to  the  right  of  the  road,  and  lead- 
ing the  way  on  horseback  through  a  pointed  archway,  we  found 
ourselves  in  an  old  church,  its  groined  roof  supported  by  two  rude 
pillars,  one  square,  the  other  round— with  two  pointed  arch  win- 
dows,"— Orig,  Journal    [1847.] 
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preyious  to  his  affecting  interview  with  Esau,  Jacob 
wrestled  with  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  until  the 
ascent  of  the  morning,  and  received  his  new  name  of 
Israel. 

We  rested  here,  immediately  after  crossing  the  river, 
for  two  homrs  and  a  half,  in  a  large  cave  formed  by 
overhanging  rocks,  with  the  river  in  front  of  us,  and  8 
wild  almond  tree  near  its  mouth,  which  supplied  us 
with  a  welcome  addition  to  some  raisins,  the  best  we 
ever  tasted,  that  we  had  procured  at  Assah.  It  was 
oppressively  hot  in  this  ravine,  but  delightfully  cool 
again  as  we  ascended  Gebel  Ajeloon,  through  sceneiy 
of  more  grandeur  than  that  of  Mount  Gilead,  and  to  the 
full  as  beautiful.  After  three  quarters  of  an  hour  of 
steep  ascent,  the  valonidis  re-appeared  on  both  sides  of 
a  very  beautifiil  ravine,  running  up  into  the  mountains, 
— not  valonidis  only,  but  it  was  clothed  to  the  very 
summit  Vith  prickly  oaks  and  olive  trees,  tufted  among 
the  crags, — superb  oleanders  blossoming  in  the  diy 
bed  of  a  torrent,  alongside  of  the  road.  Views  more 
and  more  magnificent,  towards  Mount  Gilead,  opened 
upon  us  the  higher  we  ascended ;  corn-fields,  ready  for 
the  sickle,  revealed  the  vicinity  of  a  town,  to  wit, 
Bourma, — ^which  we  reached  after  an  hour  and  twenty 
minutes*  ascent ;  the  olives  ceased  a  litde  beyond  it, 
but  arbutuses,  firs,  ashes,  prickly  oaks,  and  a  species  of 
the  valonidi  with  a  larger  leaf  than  the  usual  sort,  per- 
haps the  oak  of  Bashan,  succeeded.  After  two  hours 
and  a  half,  we  reached  a  beautiful  broad  terrace  of 
about  twenty  minutes  in  length,  and  completely  covered 
with  com,  just  below  the  highest  point  of  G^bel  Aje- 
loon, which  towered  up  most  majestically  on  the  lefl, 
its  noble  crags  almost  hidden  among  beautiful  trees. 
From  the  termination  of  this  plain,  or  terrace,  we 
descended,  in  half  an  hour,  to  Zebeen,  through  noble 
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r  trees,  far  finer  than  those  of  Moant  Gilead, — ^many 
f  them  blasted,  and  in  ruins ;  the  sugh  of  the  "wind 
mong  their  lofty  boughs  was  quite  Scottish.  The 
eauty  of  the  descent  surpassed,  if  possible,  that  of  the 
scent,  and  the  northward  view  wtLs  most  splendid. 
»ut  a  painter  only  could  give  you  an  idea  of  these 
cenes  of  beauty  and  grandeur. 

Maps  we  found  of  little  use  in  this  country ;  we 
ished  to  have  seen  Ajeloon,  where  there  is  a  fine  old 
laracenic  castle,  (*)  but  it  lay  on  the  west  side  of  the 
loutitain,  and  we  found  it  our  best  plan  to  bid  our 
Hides  go  dogri,  straightforwards,  to  the  places  we  were 
aost  anxious  to  reach,  or  we  might  have  missed  them 
Itogether. 

It  was  a  sweet  evening. — ^We  encamped  on  a  grassy 
pot  surrounded  by  trees,  on  the  hDl-side,  near  a  de- 
icious  spring,  and,  as  usual,  at  some  litde  distance  from 
he  village.  The  Sheikh  ul  Belled,  however,  soon 
nade  his  appearance,  vnth  most  pressing  entreaties,  as 
jv^c  had  already  pitched  our  tent,  that  we  should  dine 
md  breakfaist  with  him :  on  our  declining  his  hospitality^ 
he  sent  a  large  bowl  of  meat  for  the  muleteers.  The 
village,  he  told  us,  consisted  of  about  thirty  houses,  or 
families,  all  Nuzzera,  or  Nazarenes, — no  Mahometans 
residing  there.  These  Oriental  Christians  seem  always 
pleased  a%  meeting  European  professors  of  the  same 
faith ;  an  oppressed  race  themselves,  they  feel  the  high 
account  in  which  the  Christians  of  Europe,  the  English 
especially,  are  held,  as  reflecting  dignity  on  themselves. 

Our  next  day's  route  was  through  very  lovely  but 
quieter  scenery, — valleys  full  of  olives,  corn-fields  re- 
claimed from  the  forest,  and  villages.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  hill  below  Zebeen,  we  crossed  the  brook  Nahalin, 
shaded  by  magnificent  oleanders;  there  is  a  ruined 
viiiage  o£|(he  same  name  near  it    You  will  find  Chetti, 
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or  Katti,  in  the  maps,  two  lioiirs  and  ten  nuanftH 
%ejrend  Zebeen,  And  Soof^  a  place  ef  considerable  »»• 
portance,  ivliicih  we  ipassed  on  the  rigffat,  an  hour  «d 
ten  mmntes  beyond  Ohetti, — in  «ight  of  the  hiU  we  bd 
^iWMwed  Bome  days  before,  desoen<ting  to  Jeraeh.  He 
Farrentdls  me  these  are  fiome  fhomieiam  monumeflU 
near  Souf,  one  of  which  he  «howed  me  »  drawing  at^ 
SA  decidedly  Dniidical  as  *fitonehenge.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting  but  not  sorprising  fiiot,  for  the  God  of  thi 
Druids  was  the  Baal  of  the  Pfafenicians — son-worships 
Ihat  earliest  of  idGfaftries. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  further,  we  filled  our  zamzms- 
«mas  at  the  last  spring  we  were  to  find  till  we  readiad 
El  Hussn.  Half  an  hour  afterwards,  a  beautzfol  nanow 
glen  ushered  us  into  a  broad  TaU^,  richly  wooded  to 
'^e  nimmtts  ef  the  hills  with  aioble  priolfiy  oaiks,  a  few 
pine  trees  towering  over  them ;  I  nerer  should  ha^ 
thought  that  lihe  shrub  I  had  seen  covering  the  hills  at 
Hebaron  could  haye  attained  such  size  and  beanly ;  yet 
ihe  leaf  of  the  largest  tree  is  not  larger  than  thesfambV 
I  saw  an  occasional  deffub  tree,  or  arbutus,  but  the  ipte- 
•vailing  trees,  were  oaks,  priddy  and  broad-leaved,— it 
nvas  forest  scenery  of  the  noblest  character — ^nexttotiiat 
of  Old  England,  with  which  none  that  I  ever  saw  can 
stand  comparison.  On  our  journey  to  Jerash,  for  ft 
different  route  from  tiiat  of  Irby  and  Mangles,  Bankes, 
and  Buckingham,  we  wondered  at  the  encomions 
lavished  by  diose  gentlemen  on  the  ^woodland  -sceneir 
of  these  regions ;  we  now  thought  that  enou^  ha^l 
«carcely  been  said  in  their  praise. 

After  about  four  hours'  ride,  the  forest  died  gradual^ 
mway,  and,  beyond  Summut,  a  village  we  passed  on  the 
left,  an  hour  and  twexriy  minutes  before  arriving  at  £1 
Hussn,  entirely  ceased.  We  had  a  fine  desert  view 
eastward,  towards  the  Hauran,  as  we  descended,  be- 
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vreen  <bleak  stoiDy  lulls,  to  El  Husarn.  Harvest  :i«m 
;QmgtOii,  iBBtd  /jbeie  we  first  met  with  a  rural  ^eustom, 
duch,  I  dkiak  I  hare  heard,  previails  also  in  aome 
larts  of  Snfland:;  a  reaper,  detaohed  from  the  band 
nth  a  dbwfiors  cf  oom,  ^iresented  them  to  lis,  in  lesx^ 
lectation  cf  a^«^iUsA,<or!present, — which  was  seldfNoi 
lefrised,  unless  ^Ibe  piastre-purse  tsfaanoed  to  be  ^emptjr. 
We  -weie  iqpei^dlj  adfberwards  subjected  .to  iliifi  :peMy 
nural  tax,  whseh  it  alwi^s  gave  one  pleasure  to  ,pay. 

These  was  notisnterito  be  had,tiiest  moBning,  so  we 
^ere  obliged  to  •stavt  without  ^js^kfiiat;;  the  eoiiBtiy 
miBOoveDsfl  with  loeusts, — the  «treani  we  readied,  after 
three  honrfi'iide,  was  &M  of  their  dead  bodies,  and  :the 
breeze  tibat  pAHsed  ^oimr  it  .absolutely  putrid ;  we  ;got 
some  eKoellent  water,  howeyer,  tfisenaa  the  souree,  but 
stayedtcmly  -locog  enough  to  eat^a  Jittle  bread  with  dt,  aad 
water  :ihe  anianaki.  iChe  map  wiU  give  you  no  idea  of 
our  routes  we  paBsed  Tura  on  ithe  left,  Sumtha  and 
Uxexr  on  ithe  right,  proeeeding  o^ver  a  noh  ^undulating 
plain,  in  an  almost  easterly  direction  from  £1  Hubsq^ 
tiU,  after  sb^  hours^  >ride  and  a  quarter,  we  reached 
Daava,  r&e  first  Hauran  town  we  saw,  ^and,  of  course^ 
an  object  of  tgveat  curiosi^  to  us. 

The  Hmiran  is  an  immenfie  plain,  veiy  rich  and 
fertile,  sometimes  -eUghtly  undulating,  sometimes  flat 
as  a  panisake, — with,  here  and  there,  (if  you  (will  es^ 
cose  another  cmlinaiy  sianile,)  low  rounded  hills,  like 
dumplings,  cons^ouous  from  a  great  (distance,  and  ex- 
cellent landmavhs.  Xhe  plain  is  covered  in  revery 
direction  with  Boman  ;towns,  .built  of  black  basalt,  some 
of  them  mere  heaps  of  orubbish,  otheie  still  .almost  peop- 
fect,  the  Arab  villagers  dwelling  under  the  same  etone 
roo&,.and  entering  by  the  same  stone  doors,  as  the  old 
Bomans^ — stone  doors,  and  stone  roofs,  owing  to  the 
want  of  tiniberin  the  Hauran,  which  obliged  the  colo« 
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nists  to  employ  the  more  durable  material.  The  doors 
are  generally  plain  thick  slabs,  fixed  into  their  sockets 
at  the  time  the  houses  were  built ;  the  roofs  are  con- 
structed on  a  very  curious  principle, — a  handsome 
arch,  springing  at  once  from  the  ground,  is  thrown  across 
every  large  room ;  small  slabs  of  stone  are  laid  on  the 
wall  above  it,  projecting  a  shoil;  distance  on  both  sides, 
and  on  these  again  are  laid  other  slabs,  much  longer, 
well  cut,  and  closely  united,  which  form  the  ceiling, 
while  the  smaller  on  which  they  rest,  resemble  plain 
cornices,  the  lower  angles  being  smoothed  away. 

Most  of  the  chief  towns  of  Auranitis  exhibit  trax^s 
of  the  architectural  magnificence  of  Rome,  so  freely 
lavished  on  her  remotest  colonies,  but  what  most  struck 
me  here  was  the  consideration  evinced  and  pains  taken, 
even  during  the  last  ages  of  her  decay,  to  promote  the 
real  welfare  and  comfort  of  her  people.  There  is 
scarce  a  village  without  its  tank — ^its  bridge;  plain, 
solid  structures,  so  substantially  built,  that  they  are  stiD 
almost  invariably  as  good  as  new. 

The  view  over  the  Hauran  is  at  all  times  striking,— 
at  sunset,  especially  from  an  elevation,  extremely  bean- 
liful.  Gebel  Sheikh,  or  Mount  Hermon,  the  last 
mountain  of  the  chain  of  Antilibanus,  is  always  visible 
to  the  N.W. ;  Gebel  Hauran,  a  range  of  hills,  of  which 
the  Kelb  Hauran  is  the  most  prominent,  running  N.W. 
and  S.E.,  limits  the  view  to  the  east ;  but  to  the  south- 
east it  is  boundless.  The  soil,  I  said,  was  excellent; 
numerous  corn-fields  surround  every  village,  while  other 
districts  serve  merely  for  pasturage,  and  axe  grazed 
by  the  flocks  of  the  Anezee  and  Beni  Hassan  Bedouins. 

The  majority  of  the  villagers  are,  I  bdieve,  Arabs, 
but  we  visited  many  towns  exclusively  inhabited  by 
Druses,  akin  to  those  of  Mount  Lebanon ;  they  seemed 
by  far  the  most  superior  race  in  the  country;  their 
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beiklis  and  elderly  meu  were  always  weU — often  hand- 
omely — drest,  and  their  women  neatness  itself,  in 
heir  yeils  of  white,  pendent  from  a  silver  horn  project- 
Qg  from  the  forehead,  reminding  one  of  the  ^  coiffure 
in  pain  de  suere/*  fashionable  in  France,  and  in 
England  too,  during  the  14th  and  Idth  centuries,  and 
till  more  interestingly,  of  many  Scriptural  images 
lerived,  it  would  appear,  from  the  prevalence  of  this 
^stume,  four  thousand  years  ago,  in  Edom  and  the 
loly  Land.  It  is  still  the  principal  ornament  of  the 
air  sex.  Christian  as  well  as  Druse,  in  Mount  Le- 
)anon.  (^^)  The  Arabs,  almost  invariably,  wear  the 
Bedouin  kefieh, — the  Druses  adhere  to  the  turban;  the 
jvomen  of  the  former  seldom  veil  their  faces, — those  of 
he  latter  always, — spme  of  them,  however,  we  could 
see  were  very  handsome ;  their  complexion  is  remark* 
ably  fair,  and  their  children  are  uncommonly  pretty. 
Thus  much  premised,  and  that  the  present  inhabitants 
are  a  mere  handful  in  comparison  with  the  immense 
population  the  country  once  maintiEiined,  I  will  travel 
on  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

At  Daara,  where  we  have  been  resting  all  this  time, 
there  is  a  very  large  ruined  tank,  and  a  handsome  five- 
arched  Roman  bridge,  in  perfect  preservation,  thrown 
across  the  valley ;  it  has  been  a  very  large  town,  but 
the  houses  are  now  almost  entirely  ruined.  An  hour  and 
ten  minutes  farther,  we  passed  Naimi,  in  much  more 
perfect  condition,  and  halted  at  nightfall  in  the  plain, 
having  missed  the  village  Kerek,  which  we  were  in 
search  of,  and  failed  in  an  attempt  to  reach  another, 
which  we  fancied  we  saw  at  a  distance. 

Next  morning,  passing  numerous  villages  en  route, 
though  the  whole  country  looks  like  a  desert  in  the 
map,  we  encamped,  after  six  hours'  ride,  among  the 
ruins   of  Bozrah. — "Who   is   this   that   cometh  from 


Edem,  ynih  dyed  garmeat»  from?  Bii»ziali  ? — tUs  fliat  k 
^orious  in  his-  appaiel^  travelling  in  the  greatness  d 
his  strength  l*^  ^^  I,  that  publish:  raghteousness^  mighty 
to  save  !"* — At  no  place,,  during  myinur,  did  I  feel  men 
^Tid  pleasune  from  the  mere  oonscioasness  of  being  at 
lib ;  ignorant  of  .^^bio^.and  unawace:  of  the  great,  tfaon^ 
perhaps  onl;^  temporary,  political'  change,  that^  for  tha 
present,  ^ndbrles  tu  Frank  toTisit  these  countries,  openly 
and  without  disguise,  I  had  never*  supposed  the  possi- 
bility of  visiting  it^< — jet  there  are*  few  places  so  inter- 
esting,, both  to'the  admiier  of  sacred  literature,  Bnd  the 
student  of  history ;.  &r  Bozmh,.die  northern  capital  of 
Acabia  Provincial  under  tlie  Bomans,  and  die  birth- 
place of  the  EmpesorPhil^,  is  yet  more  memorable, 
as  dear  Anne  will,  recoliiect,  in. the  early  annals  of  the 
Saracens^  as  tile  first  town  the  arms*  of  the  Caliphs  sub- 
dued, in  Syria;  while,  every  one  must  remember  the 
awblime  passage  in  which,  the  nsane  is  introduced  in 
Seidpture,  in  prophetie  referencejto  a^penod,  now,  per- 
&fips>  not  very  fax  distant 

Our  first  visit  was  paid  to  the  castle  of  Boecah,  to  the 
south  of  the  town,  outside-  of  the  walls, — an  immense 
Saiucenie  pile,  of  the  time  of  Sfdadin,,  built  rmmd  a 
magnificent  RomanTheatre,by  far  the  most  interesting 
ruin  in  Bozralt — and.net  only  rounds  but  in  it^  for  the 
area,  or  pit^  is  completely  filled  with  buildings,,  which 
communicate  with  the  exterior  fortress  by  the  ancient 
galleries  of  the  theatre.  The  diameter  of  the  theatre  is 
said  to  be  two  hundred  and  eighty,  feet ;,  the  plan  is 
noble,  the  dG[CO]3ations  are  chaste  in  design,  and  beaa- 
tifully  executed,  and  it  is,,  upon  the  whole,  in  escellent 
pseservation.  The  seats  were  very  commodious,.fiights 
o£  steps- leading  to  them  on  each  side  of  the  vomitories; 
the  uppesmest  row  was  surmounted  by  a  beautiful 
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olonnade  of  Doric  piBaam,  many  of  wliicli  are  stall 
tanding.  Six  Doric  semi-eolunmsy  contiimed  in  a 
hie  from  1^  colomiftde,  ornament  the  upper  stories  of 
he  paroiscenia^  or  i^e^scenes,  whichi  remain  quite  per- 
9cty  though  tbe  Ib^ev  stories  ace  eoncealed  by  tl^ 
eeonnilation  of  mors*  modem  bnil^fiag.  The  spaee 
letween  the  parascenia  hss»  been  filled  up  hj  the 
hracen  asrcdiiteet  with  a  xnde  fiti^ade,  Biiserablj  con* 
fasting  ^th  the  masterfy  masonrj  of  his  Roman  pre- 
lecessor.  Yet  there  is  much  beantf  in  many  pajis 
(f  the  Saracenic  addirion« ;  one  of  the  apartments 
vili&in  the  airea^is  of  very  large  dimensions^  thirty-two 
moes  b;^  twenty-three,  trebly  vaulted,  the  arches 
springing  from  two  rowe,  of  three  massy  pillaits  eadi,:-* 
he  gallieries  also  of  the  fortress  outside  the  theatre  are 
p&ry  nc^Ie. 

From  the  theatre  we  proceeded  to  four  lofty  C(Hriiir 
JUan  pillar's,  standing  N.E.  and  S.W.,  with  a  consi* 
^brable  space  between  the  second  and  third,  as  if  foo  a 
doorway,  but  no  traces  remain  of  any  edifice  to  whieh 
it  could  have  belonged.  Near  these  stand  two  other 
columns,  supporting  a  rich  entablature,  their  shafts  out 
of  all  proportion, — and  a  third  column,  a  little  further 
on,  deserves  the  same  censure. 

From  thence  we  proceeded,  in  the  direction  of  the 
aiosqne  of  Omar,  down  a  narrow  street,,  between  ruined 
Koman  houses.  The  mosque  stands^  on  the  left  of  the 
street;  three  or  four  feet  only  are  visible  above  groniMl 
of  a  mean  Ionic  colonnade  that  runs  beneath  it.  The 
interior  is  a  heap  of  ruins,  though  on  the  S.  and  £. 
shies  the  colonnade  is  still  standing;  the  pillars  are  of 
miserable  execution,  all  orders  and  none,  but  several 
of  them  are  of  beautiful  variegated  marble,  and,  from 
inscriptions  on  the  shafts,  have  evidently  been  pil- 
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lagod  from  sotae  Ghristiaii  church.  The  view  from  thf 
minaxet  is  vexy  fine;  you  enter  the  staircase  by  an 
ancient  stone  door,  adopted  from  some  Roman  house. 

There  are  two  or  three  ancient  churches  and  othei 
ruins  beyond  the  mosque* — ^never  mind  them,  and 
turn  with  me  eastward  from  Omar's  mosque  to  that 
called  El  Mebrak,  outside  the  town,  built  by  order  of 
Othman,  at  his  return  from  the  Hedjaz,  on  the  spot 
where  the  camel  that  carried  the  Koran  lay  dowu 
This  celebrated  building  is  now  quite  in  ruins.  We 
entered  through  a  plain  stone  door;  it  was  spanned  bj 
two  handsome  arches,  from  which  sprang  a  dome  with 
wmdows  and  recesses,  now  fallen  in.  Few  or  none  of 
the  faithful  seem  to  visit  it  now. 

Farther  eastward  of  the  city  are  two  immense  birkets^ 
or  reservoirs  for  water,  the  work,  it  is  said,  of  the  Sara- 
cens, and  worthy  of  any  nation.  I  found  the  lengtli 
of  the  most  northerly,  within  its  walls,  130  of  my  long 
paces,  and  it  looked  about  the  same  breadth ;  the  other 
I  made  173  by  129. 

*  **  Opposite  to  the  mosque,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  is  • 
larg^  vaulted  building  with  niches,  built  with  white  and  black 
stone  intermixed,  probably  a  bath.  East  of  the  mosque  stands  an 
ancient  Christian  church — ^the  span  of  the  great  arch,  inside,  is  beau- 
tiful. The  Greek  cross  is  sculptured  over  the  door,  and  to  the  left 
of  it  is  inserted  a  tablet  with  an  inscription.  Proceeding  north,  we 
came  to  a  building  square  without  and  circular  within,  with  some 
small  dependent  chapels — ^the  plan  tolerably  regular,  and  crowded 
with  windows,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes — enclosing  within  its  area  a 
Christian  church,  once  fronted  by  columns,  and  still  surmounted  bj 
a  beautiful  arch;  this  inner  church  is  approached  in  front  by  a 
wretched  colonnade  of  four  Corinthian  columns,  and  has  two  Ionic 
on  each  side,  with  door- ways  opening  between  them ;  the  back  of 
the  choir,  or  absis,  (the  roof  or  dome  of  which  has  fallen  in)  is  a 
semi-hexagon.  We  climbed  to  the  top  of  this  inner  church,  and 
enjoyed  a  superb  sunset  view  over  the  Hauran/*  Orig,  JovrnaL 
[1847.3 
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Between  these  reservoirs,  our  guide  showed  us  a 

noble  old  Roman  road,  thirty-three  of  my  paces  broad, 

and  which  ran,  he  told  us,  straight  as  a  gun,  as  far  as 

Bagdad;  no  caravans,  he  said,  go  by  it  now,  though 

you  come  to  water  every  day;  there  are  no  towns  on 

the  road,  except  an  old  one  deserted,  and  there  is  no 

peflce. — This  must  be  the  strata,  or  paved  road,  men* 

tioned  by  Gibbon  as  extending  for  ten  days'  journey 

from  Auranitis  to  Babylonia,  and  which  was  appealed 

to,  *'as  an  imquestionable  evidence  of  the  labours  of 

the  Romans,"  in  that  memorable  dispute  between  the 

Saracen  King  Almonzar  and  Aretas,  the  chief  of  the 

tribe  of  Gassan,  which  precipitated  the  war  between 

Rome  and  Persia,  Justinian  and  Nushirvan,— a  dispute 

about  a  sheep-walk  in  the  desert  south  of  Palmyra, 

grazed  by  the  Gassanites.  (**) — Mr.  Moore  told  us  of 

this  "  queen  of  roads,"    as  running  from   Bozrah  to 

Salkhat,   and  thence,   straight  as   an   arrow,    (so  he 

was  informed  there,)  to  Bagdad.     It  probably  ran  to 

Seleucia  or  Ctesiphon,  for  Bagdad  is  quite  a  modem 

town  comparatively.     What  a  genius  these  Romans 

and  Saracens  had  for  utility  [ 

There  is  something  very  sad  in  the  fate  of  Bozrah. 
The  town  was  strong,  garrisoned  with  twelve  thou- 
sand horse — the  citizens  were  brave,  and,  but  for  the 
treachery  of  the  Roman  governor,  might  have  long 
held  out  against  the  Saracens.  Suspicious  of  his  loyalty 
from  his  advice  to  yield  to  the  enemy,  the  high-spirited 
citizens  deposed  him,  and  chose  in  his  stead  the  general 
of  the  garrison,  desiring  him  to  challenge  Caled,  the 
Saracen  general,  to  single  combat,  which  he  did. 

When  Caled  was  preparing  to  go,  (I  quote  poor 
Ockley's  narrative,)  "  Abd'orrahman,  the  Caliph's  son, 
a  very  young  man,  but  of  extraordinary  hopes,  begged 
of  him  to  let  him  answer  the  challenge.     Having  ob- 
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tained  lenrm,  he  nuninted  his  horae,^  and  teok  his  Itfice» 
idiieh  he  handled  with  admirable  dexterity,  and  when 
he  oame  oiear  Ihe  goyemor,  he  said^  ^Come,  thoa 
Christian  dog».  come  on!^  Then  the  combat  began, 
sod,  after  awhile,  the  goveciiior,  finding  himself  worsted, 
hanring  a  better  horse  than  the  Saraeen,  ran  awa^^  and 
made  his-  escape,  to^  the  avmy.  Ahd'oirahman,  hea^rtilj 
imced  liiat  his  ^lemy  had.  escaped,  &11  upon*  die  rest, 
anmetimes.  ehacging  uptm  the  right  hand,  sometimes 
upwBL  the  left,,  making,  way  vd&erever  he  went.  Galed 
and  the  rest  of  the  offixsers  followed  him^  smd  the  batde 
gmw  hot  between  Ihe  Saiiracens  and  the  misezaUe 
inhaJoitaintft  of  Bostra,  who<  were  at  their  laat  struggle 
&a-  tiheir  fbrtmieay  their  liberty,  iheir  religion,,  and 
whataoeTer  was  dear  to  them,  and  had  now  seen  the 
last  daiy  dawn  in  which  they  were  &veji  to  call  sEnytfaisg 
Iheir  owai^  without  renouncing  tSa^ic  baptism*  The 
Saraeens  fou^t  like  lionsy  and  Cali^d^  their  general, 
atill  cried  out,  ^  Alhamlah  L  Alhamlah  !.  AJjannah. !  Al- 
jannahP  that  is,/ Fight!  Fight!  Fan^adiae:!  Paradise!' 
The  town  was  all  in  an  uproar,  the  beUs  nin^  and  the 
priests  and  monks  ran  about  the  streets,  making  exda* 
mations,  and  calling  upon  God ;  but  all  wa&  too  late, 
for  his  afficdng  Pro'videnee  had  determined  to  deliirer 
them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies*. 

^^  Caled  and  Serjabil  (for  the  Sajsacena  could  pray  as 
well  as  &^ty.  and  England,  as  weU  as  Arabia,,  has  had 
some  that  ooold  do  so  too)  said,  ^  Q  God  I  these  ^e 
wretches  pray  with  idolatrons  expressions,  smd:.  take  to 
themselves  asooibeT  God  besides  thee ;  l»it  we  ackaew-- 
ledge  thy  unity,,  and  affirm  that  there  is  no  other  God 
but  thee  alone ;  help  us,  we  beseech  thee,  for  the  saike 
of  thy  Prophet,.  Mahomet,  against  these  Idolat^a ! ' 

^^  The  battle  centinicied  for  some  time ;  at  last  the 
poor  Christiana  were  ferced  to^  give  way,,  and  kaJM  the 
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field  to  tlie  viotoiions  Saxaoeiis^  ^o  lost  OBiyrtmi  hun^ 
dred  ajwd  tiiirtg^  men.  The  besieged  retired  as  fbst  am 
they  oonid^  and  shut  up  the  gates^^aad  set  up  tfaw- 
banneis  and  standards  with  die  sign,  of  the  cross  upou 
the  walls,  iutendiDg  to  write-  sipeedil}!?  to  the  Grreoiaa 
Emperor,  fbor  more  assistanee." 

That  nighty  however,  as  Abd'orrahman,  who  was  the 
officer  on  gaar<^  went  his  rounds,,  he  sttw  aman  corae^ 
out  of  the  cit^,^  *^  with  a  eamlet  ooat  ony  wrought  wiA 
goldL"  He  instantly  levelled  his  lanee^— ^  Hold!''  cmed 
the  man,  ^^  I  amiBiontaDus,  the  ex-governor — ^bsing  m» 
b^isre  Caled  Ihe  general." — He  oame  to  say  (treachescma 
dog! !)  that  he  had  ordered  his  sona  and  asFvants>ta  di^ 
a  hole  in  the-  wall,  (for  his  house  stood  upon:  the  town-^ 
wall,)  and  that  he  waa  ready  to  intzioduce  any  number 
of  trusty  men  into  Aedly.  Caled  fortfimth  despa<4*ed 
Abd'orrahman  with  a  hundred  Saraoene ;  Bomanua  in-^ 
troduoed  them  through  the  breach,  entertained  them 
in  his  house,  and  disguised  them  in  the  dudsttaa 
uoifomL 

'^  Then  Abd'orrahman  divided  them  into  four  parts^ 
five-and-twenty  in  a  company,,  and  ordered  them  to  go 
into  diffesent  streets  of  the  city,,  and.  eommanded  them^ 
thfi;t  ae  soon  as  they  heard  him»  and  those  that  were 
with  himt  cry  out,  ^  Allah  Akbar  1'  they  should  do'  so 
too.     Then  Abd'orrahman  asked  Bbmanus  where  the 
govemmr  was  which  fought  with  him  and  ran  away 
from  him?     Bomanus  proffered  his  services  to  diow 
hinv  aflid  away  they  marched  together  to  the  castle,, 
attended  with   five-and-twenty  Musselmans.      When 
they  came  there,  the  governor  asked  Bomanus,  what 
bs  oame  for?     Who  answered^,that  he  had  no  business 
•£.hia  owny  but  only  came  to  wait  upon  a  friend  of  hie^ 
that  had  a  great  desire  to  see  him.     '  Friend  of  mine !' 
says  tittt  governor—^  Whatfriend?*    '  Only  your  friend 
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Abd^orrahman,*  said  Bomanus,  ^is  come  to  send  you  to 
hell !  *  The  unhappy  governor,  finding  himself  be- 
trayed, endeavomred  to  make  his  escape.  ^  Nay,  hold  1* 
says  Abd'orrahman,  ^though  you  ran  away  from  me 
once  in  the  daythne,  you  must  not  serve  me  so  again,* 
and  struck  him  vrith  his  sword  and  killed  him.  As  he 
feU,  Abd*orrahman  cried  out,  *  Allah  Akbar  !*  the  Sara- 
cens, which  were  below,  hearing  it,  did  so  ttfo  ;  so  did 
those  who  were  dispersed  about  the  streets,  that  there 
was  nothing  but  '  Allah  Akbar !'  heard  round  about 
the  city.  Then  those  Saracens  which  were  disguised 
killed  the  guards,  opened  the  gates,  and  let  in  Caied 
with  his  whole  army.  The  town  being  now  entirely 
lost,  the  conquering  Saracens  fell  upon  the  inhabitants, 
and  killed  and  made  prisoners  all  they  met  with ;  till, 
at  last,  the  chief  men  of  the  city  came  out  of  their 
houses  and  churches,  and  cried,  *  Quarter !  quarter  T 
The  general,  Caled,  immediately  commanded  them  to 
kill  no  more,  *  for,*  said  he,  *  the  Apostle  of  God  used 
to  say.  If  any  one  be  killed  after  he  has  cried  out, 
quarter  !  'tis  none  of  my  fault.* 

"Thus  was  the  condition  of  Bostra  altered  on  a 
sudden,  and  they,  which  had  been  before  a  wealthy 
and  flourishing  people,  were  now  brought  under  the 
Saracenical  yoke,  and  could  enjoy  the  Christian  pro- 
fession upon  no  other  terms  than  paying  tribute."  * 

Bozrah  was  very  nearly  retaken  by  the  Christians,  and 
in  precisely  the  same  manner,  five  hundred  and  thirteen 
years  afterwards,  when  the  Turks  were  in  occupation 
of  Syria.  As  the  expedition  to  Wady  Mousa  was  the 
first,  so  this  to  Bostra  was  the  second  enterprise  of 
Baldwin  the  Third  of  Jerusalem,  then  in  his  fifteenth 
year, — the   graceful,   affable,  vrise,    generous,  gallant 

•  Histoiy  of  the  Saracens,  voL  i,  p.  27,  aqq.  edit.  1767. 
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joung  prince,  whom  William  of  Tyre  speaks  of  with 
8uch  affectionate  enthusiasm  (and  with  such  candour 
too)  in  his  charming  history.  Imagme  him  seated  be- 
side  his  mother  Melisenda,  in  his  palace-hall  at  Jeru* 
salem,  giving  audience  to  a  noble  Armenian,  the 
Governor  of  Bozrah,  who,  having  fallen  under  the  dis* 
pleasure  of  Ainard,  Regent  of  Damascus,  and  appre- 
hending punishment,  had  come  to  offer  to  deliver  up 
that  city  and  the  dependent  town  of  Salkhud  to  the 
Christians. 

The  Council  assembled  to  debate  on  this  proposition* 
That  the'  recapture   of  a  town  so  important  to  the 
Christian  cause  as  Bozrah  could  not  but  be  agreeable 
to  God,  was  assumed  at  once  as  unquestionable.     But 
then,  most  unfortunately,  a  truce  subsisted  between  the 
King  and  the  Soldan — ^how  could  they  break  it  with* 
out  dishonour  ?    They  struck  a  medium  by  accepting 
the  offer  of  the  Governor  and  summoning  the  lieges  to 
attend  the  royal  banner  to  Bozrah,  and  by  sendinc^  the 
Itegent  word  of  their  intentions,  tiat  he  might  prepare 
for  his  defence.     Within  a  few  days,  the  chivalry  of 
Palestine  were  assembled  at  the  bridge  over  the  Jordan 
above  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  a 
month,  they  started  for  Bozrah,  the  venerable  Arch- 
bishop of  Nazareth,  with  a  fragment  of  the  true  Cross^ 
attending  them,  to  ensure  a  blessing  on  the  enterprise. 
Ainard,  meanwhile,   an    excellent  man,  who    had 
always  shown  himself  friendly  to  the  Christians,  and 
sincerely  desired  peace,  had  offered  to  pay  all  their 
expenses,  if  they  would  abandon  their  unjust  enter- 
prise—  for  unjust  it  was;  many — ^the  wisest  of  the 
Franks — disapproved  of  it,  and  urged  the  acceptance 
of  these  terms,  but  all  in  vain — ^the  voice  of  the  multi- 
tude carried  the  day.     They  little  knew  what  a  force 
Ainard  had  assembled  to  oppose  them. 
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Trserermg  &e  fdeep  iraiUbj  of  fiodb,  iiie  ^Cbristia!! 
^unqr  entered  ibe  plain  Medoan,  (^)  and  ^^were  instantily 
^mToanded  by  ewanns  of  Tuxks  .and  Arabs,  far  more 
aumezotts  iihon  they  bad  easpejated,  and  <wbo  -kept  up 
such  an  incessant  shawer  of  .darts  and  aanrows,  that 
those  T^bo  rbad  ^loeen  most  ardent  for  the  expedition 
-would  now  willingly  have  :gnEBn  it  iip,  amd  jretraoed  Iheir 
steps.  They  detennined,  natwdtbotendiiig,  to  pceoeed 
iDoldly  towards  Bosoihy  deeming  it  diamefol  to  retreat, 
and  impossible,  even  were  they  willing  to  inour  such  a 
diagraoe. 

Slowly  and  jpainfblly  they  toiled  on  all  ibe  next  ^t, 
^et  still  in  good  courage,  the  ^finemy  bavexing  wround 
and  harassing  ithem,  but  fimbn^  no  opportunity  of 
breaking  their  dose  columns,  the  iotights  kept  guard 
oyer  them  so  oarefully.  Indeed,  says  the  Chronicler, 
high  and  low,  knights  and  onen-at-arms,  they  were 
united  in  love  as  if  but  one  man.  The  jaii^hits  took 
the  tenderest  care  of  their  comrades  »n  foot,  often  Jeap- 
XDg  from  iheir  horses  to  assist  them  iu  &eit  dffl^^,  or 
xelieve  ihem  by  a  ride  when  faint  and  fatigued.  The 
beat  of  the  weather,  the  weight  of  their  armonr,  the 
blinding,  choking  dust,  burning  thirst,  and  the  soantv 
supplies  in  the  water-tanks — all  poisoned  too  by  the 
putrified  bodies  of  locusts — completed  their  ^hardships. 

They  arrived  that  evening,  about  sunset,  at  Adrate, 
Ibe  Edrei  of  Og  King  of  Bashan — 'the  ^  city  of  Bernard 
d^EtampesVof  the  Crusaders — and  after  two  days  more 
of  unparalleled  sufferings,  matching  under  ,a  constant 
bail  of  arrows  and  missiles  of  every  description,  the 
enemy  seemingly  multiplying  every  hour,  and  every 
hour  their  owxi  strength  failing — they  reached  Bozrah, 
and  after  chasing  the  enemy  from  tlie  springs  near  the 
Bab  el  Howa,  ma  it  is  now  called,  or  the  western  gate 
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Ct/'  the  city,  pitched  their  tents  lliere  and  laj  down, 
anxionsly  hoping  for  the  morrow. 

But,  .alas !  in  the  middle  of  the  deep  'silence  of  the 
night,  a  man  came  out  irom  the  city,  traversed  the 
enemj^s  camp,  and  came  to  the  Christian  acmy,  desir- 
ing to  speak  whh  the  iixig.  The  princes  assembled, 
and  the  Armeniaai  noble,  who  had  conducted  the  Franks 
through  so  onany  dangers,  was  also  called  in.;  when 
the  messenger  annovnced  that  the  city  was  already  in 
the  hacnds  of  the  enemy,  having  been  given  up  to  Nou- 
leddin,  the  illustrious  son-in-law  of  the  Regent  Ainard, 
by  .l3ie  wife  of  the  veiy  man  who  had  offered  to  betray 
it! — ^Thus  ended  their  hopes  of  Bozrah ! 

Sad  and.disappointed,andiu  despair  of  making  good 
their  retreat,  thL  first  anxiety  wTto  ensure  their 
young  king's  safety,  and,  drawing  him  aside,  the  prin. 
cipaJ  nobles  implored  bim  to  take  the  fragment  of  the 
true  Gross,  and  a  horse  belonging  to  Sire  Jean  Gomain, 
the  .fleetest  and  strongest  in  the  army,  and  save  himself 
by  flight.  ^  No,''  cried  the  gallant  boy,  with  the  spirit 
of  Saint  Louis, — "  never  will  I  save  myself,  and  leave 
the  people  of  God  to  perish  so  miserably ! " 

Nerved  by  despair,  and  animated  by  the  vegr  diflS- 
culties  that  surrounded  then^  these  brave  onen  com- 
menced their  retreat  at  daybreak,  cuttiiig  irresistibly 
through  every  battalion  that  attempted  «to  impede  tfaen^, 
and  carrying  their  weak  and  wounded  men  an  cameli^ 
that  ZtSs,  seemg  no  proofe  of  their  arrows  haviij 
taken  ^effect,  might  believe  them  the  men  of  iron  they 
really  were,  and  thus  be  discomaged.  This  expedient, 
however,  suggested  a  worse  annoyance — setting  fire  to 
the  thorns  and  dry  stubble  of  the  country;  the  wind 
hlew  towards  the  Christians, — scorched  l^  the  flames, 
blinded   and  choked   by   the   smoke,  hope  sunk  in 
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their  hearts.  **Pray  for  us,"  cried  they,  tamiD^ 
with  streaming  eyes  to  the  grey-haired  Archbishop— 
"  pray  for  us ! "  He  did  so,  extending  the  cross  towards 
the  enemy,  and,  lo !  the  wind  changed  in  a  moment, 
and  blew  back  the  flames  and  smoke  on  the  enemy ! 

Another  incident  much  encouraged  them  at  this 
juncture.  Four  illustrious  Arab  brothers,  with  their 
followers,  had  joined  the  Turks,  and,  hovering  on  the 
flank  of  the  Christian  army,  terribly  harassed  them  by 
their  repeated  flying  attacks,  which  ihey  endured  with- 
out resenting,  as  everything  depended  on  their  keeping 
their  ranks  and  maintaining  the  strictest  discipline. 
At  last,  however,  one  of  the  followers  of  the  ex- 
governor,  losing  his  patience,  broke  from  the  ranks, 
and,  spurring  his  horse,  fell  sword  in  hand  on  one  of 
the  Arab  brothers,  struck  him  down  on  the  spot,  and 
retired  in  perfect  safety  among  his  companions.  Amidst 
the  groans  of  the  Turks,  and  the  involuntary  applause 
of  the  Christians,  he  must  have  died  the  death  of  young 
Manlius,  had  not  his  being  a  foreigner,  and  ignorant  of 
the  language  in  which  the  order  not  to  quit  the  ranks 
had  been  issued,  pleaded  his  excuse  and  secured  his 
pardon. 

They  had  now,  after  five  days'  march,  arrived  once 
more  at  the  Valley  of  Roob,  but,  fearful  of  ambuscades, 
hesitated  on  entering  so  dangerous  a  pass.  TTiat  there 
was  another  and  a  safer  road  over  the  mountains  they 
knew,  but  were  lamenting  their  ignorance  of  the  country 
and  want  of  a  guide,  when  suddenly  an  unknown 
knight,  mounted  on  a  white  steed,  and  carrying  a  red 
banner,  became  visible  at  the  head  of  the  army,— 
whence  he  came  they  knew  not — whither  he  led  they 
followed.  Taking  the  shortest  roads,  halting  always 
at  fountains  till  then  unheard  of,  and  pointing  out  with 
unerring  sagacity  the  fittest  places  for  encampment^  ho 
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londiicted  ihem,  says  the  historian,  like  the  Angel  of 
he  God  of  Host^  for  three  days,  as  far  as  Gadara — 
he  Oom  Keis  evidently,  firom  his  description,  of  the 
)resent  day ;  and  on  the  morrow,  weary  and  worn  out, 
hey  arrived  at  Tiberias. — No  one,  adds  WDliam  of 
Tyre,  knew  their  guide  ;  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the 
}lace  where  they  were  to  encamp,  he  suddenly 
ranished — "  like  a  blink  of  the  sun  or  a  whip  of  the 
(vhiriwind,"  as  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie  would  have  added 
—and  no  one  saw  him  again  till  he  re-appeared  on  the 
norrow  at  the  head  of  the  army. 

No  man  living,  concludes  the  chronicler,  remembers 
an  expedition  of  such  peril  to  the  Christians,  and  yet 
of  such  little  positive  advantage  to  the  Infidels,  since 
the  Latins  established  themselves  in  the  East.* 

Two  curious  pages  these  in  the  history  of  Bozrah ! 
A  few  years  afterwards,  the  citizens,  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, submitted  to  Saladin,  and  little  or  nothing  is 
blown  of  her  history — at  least,  firom  Frank  authorities 
—intermediate  between  that  event,  and  Burckhardt's 
visit  in  1812. 

Bozrah  is  now  for  the  most  part  a  heap  of  ruins,  a 
most  dreary  spectacle ;  here  and  there  the  direction  of 
a  street  or  alley  is  discernible,  but  that  is  all;  the 
inodem  inhabitants — a  mere  handful — are  almost  lost 
in  the  maze  of  ruins.  Olive-trees  grew  here  within  a 
few  years,  they  told  us — they  are  extinct  now,  like  the 
Tines  for  which  the  Bostra  of  the  Romans  was  famous.— 
And  such,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  under  Moslem 
rule,  is  the  condition  of  a  city  which,  even  in  the  seventh 
century,  at  the  time  of  its  capture  by  the  Saracens,  was 
called  by  Caled  "  the  market-place  of  Syria,  Irak,t  and 
the  Hedjaz." — "  For  I  have  sworn  by  myself,  saith  the 

*"  History  of  the  Crusades,  book  16. 
t  Mesopotamia. 

X 
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Lord  of  Hosts,  that  Bozrah  shaH  become  a  desoiflctioii^ 
a  reproach,  a  waste,  and  a  corse ;  a^d  all  the  cities' 
thereof  shall  be  perpetual  wastes !"  And  it  is  so.*  (*) 
From  Bozrah, — ^passing  the  remains  of  fifteen  towns 
on  the  right  and  left — (on  the  eastern  declivity  of 
Oebel  Hanran  tliere  are  above  two  hundred  in  ruias, 
at  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour's  distance  from  each  other)  t 
—we  rode  to  Ere,  or  Acre,  and  thence  to  Sueda,  the 
capital  of  the  Diruses  of  the  Hatzran,  in  rather  more 
than  five  hours,  f  We  halted  undier  a  Doric  tomb,  die 
chief  curiosity  of  the  place  ;  a  solid  heavy  mass  of 
building,  ornamented  with  six  semi-columns  on  each 
side, — ^the  intercolumniattons  sculptured  witli  coats  of 

*  Dr.  Robinson  thinks  that  the  village  el-Busaireh,  a  diminntiTe 
of  Bozrah,  between  Tufileh  and  Kerek  esh  Shobek,  I^".  of  Petra,  wss 
probably  the  ancient  capital  of  Edom,*  spoken  of  by  iSbe  propiiet» 
Isaiah  and  Amoz,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Test&raent.  B»  Se* 
searches,  vol.  ii,  p.  5T0«— Grranting  this,  l^e  prophecy  in  fte  teifc 
would  equally  have  received  its  fulfilment.     [1847.] 

t  Burckhardt. 

X  An  extract  from  my  original  journal,  descriptive  of  the  ride 
from  Bozrah  to  Aere  and  Sueda,  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  rapid 
succession  of  objects  in  this  singular  region  than  ought  else  can  do, 
short  of  an  actual  visit : — **  Started  at  17  min.  p.  7,  with  a  guide, 
for  Aera  or  Ere — ^passed  successively  the  Bab  el  Howa,  or  western 
gate,  the  springs,  the  spot  where  Ibrahim  Fasha^s  troops  encamped, 
and  the  dry  bed  of  the  DJedeir, — ^fineview  of  BOznth,  hwkinglnek— 
you  see  all  the  pubHc  buSdinga  inr  sucoeiuoa,  the  eastk,  iJie  four 
tall  pillars,  the  similar  group  of  two,,  the  mosque  of  Omar,  the  upper 
windows  of  the  church,  and  the  mosque  El  Mebrafi.  At  5  m.  p.  8, 
reach  Gumm&in,  GhYm&ri,  Mfirre,  as  the  town  was  indifferentlj 
named  to  us — a  brook  runs  W.  and  N.  of  it— on  the  right,  entering^, 
a  house  two  er  three  stones  high,  with  windows  j«at  ^kB  a  ndaed 
English  one — stopped  to  ezamiae  the  last  house  in  the  town,  three 
stories  above  an  entrance  hall,  marked  externally  by  a  cornice,  the 
hall  entered  by  an  archway,  ornamented  with  a  slab  (bearing  an 


*  As  distinguished!  from  the  Boetra^  joint  capital  nitlL  FHra  of  Arabia  Iko* 

Yincla,  under  the  Somans.    [18474 
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mail>  shields,  (round,  and  oval — with  a  boss  in  the 
centre,  like  the  hippopotamus-hide  bucklers  of  Nubia,) 
and  belinets.  On  the  east  of  the  town  are  tilie  ruins  o£ 
a  fine  temple,  surrounded  by  Of  peristylie,  of  which  ten 
columns  are  still  erect ;  the  capitals,  stngidarly  enough, 
are  of  oyedapping  palm-leaves.  The  temple  itself  is 
quite  ruined ;  two  fine  doorways,  in  a  line  with  eaeh 
other,  are  buried  almost  to  the  lintels, — and  fragments 
of  a  beautiful  frieze  of  grapes  and  vine-leaves  lie  near 
them.  The  principal  street  of  the  town  descends  in  a 
aoutii-westerly  direction ;  near  its  commencement  stands^ 
a  very  neat  semicircular  building,  facing  the  south, — a 
semi-dome,  with  a  large  and  two  smaller  niches  undex 

Aiabio  inscri^ioii,  probably  of  more  recent  date)  of  white  stone 

surmounted  by  a  graceful  scroll,  with  two  other  friezes  on  either 

side,  all  taken  from  some  older  building.     Crossed  the  brook  by  the 

ancient  bridge  of  three  arches,  beyond  which  we  crossed  an  ancient 

paved  road.    At  5  m.  to  9,  past  Deir  Zebeir,  close  to  the  right.    At 

10  m.  p.  9,  Wate,  a  ruined  site,  at  some  distance  to  the  right,  and 

K&rShS,  Ghobte,  aiad  Alii,  to  the  left, — and  suhsequsDtlyyGhuzzan  to- 

the  right. — At  i  p.  9,  pass  Mujaimi  to  the  right,  situated  on  a  round. 

hill ;  and  some  time  afterwards  pass  through  the  eastern  extremity 

of  Ere,  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  commanding  a  beautiful  view 

of  the  Hauran,  bounded  by  the  snowy  Gebel  Sbeikh, — cross  the 

brook  of  Ere,  and  at  15  m.  to  10^  pass  Sh^Eeh,  a  ruined  site,  to  th» 

left,  close  to  the  road.  At  1 1,  have  Zehhow,  Kherebet  Bisheh,  Besaa, 

and  Errahha  to  the  right,  all  situated  between  the  road  and  the  Gebel 

Hauran — Sueda  in  front,  rising  on  (apparently)  the  farthest  project--* 

ing  point  of  the  Gebel  Hauxan.  At  20  m.  p.  11,  ocoss  the  dry  Wady 

Thaleth, — art  17  m»  to  12,  through  the  village  OmjBda,.  wh«e  w»  - 

saw  some  Druse  women, — at  6  m.  p.  12^  cross  the  dry  bed  of  a  brook, . 

and  begin  aJleending  the  lower  part  of  the  town  of  Sueda.  At  15  m. . 

p.  12,  turning  out  of  the  road  to  the  left,  visited  remains  of  a  large 

church  to  the  S.  of  Sueda, — going  down  a  few  sCepSy  a  sort  of  altar 

or  font,  covered  with  votive  ofierings^-HKaae  pemegnuottto-tieeB  in 

flower  growing  round  the  walls.    At  ^  p*  12,  cross  the  town  wall* 

and  proceeding,  through  the  town,  crossing  a  dry  rivulet,  reach  and 

hdt,  exactly  at  I,  under  a  Pbric  tomb,  the  chief  curiosity  of  Saeda>*^ 

&c.    [1847.] 

X  2 
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it,  separated  by  Corinthian  pilasters.  From  this  build- 
ing we  followed  the  course  of  the  ancient  street  to  its 
termination — ^between  rows  of  Roman  houses  in  ruins, 
opening  by  arches  on  the  street,  the  ancient  pavement 
remaining  in  excellent  preservation  wherever  visible, 
but  the  street  is  in  many  places  choked  up  vnth  rub- 
bish, and  we  then  dambered  over  the  roofs,  and  througb 
the  apartments  of  the  old  houses;  fig-trees  grow  wild 
among  them. 

We  started  about  a  quarter  past  four — a  lovely 
evening — ^for  Ateel ;  nothing  could  be  more  delightfiil 
than  the  weather  all  the  time  we  were  in  the  Hauran, 
— sunny,  but  not  too  hot, — ^with  fresh  westerly  breezes. 
The  ascent  to  Ateel,  through  prickly-oak  bushes,  is 
very  pretty;  the  young  Druse  Sheikh,  who  was  superin- 
tending the  harvest,  came  up,  and,  saluting  us,  led  the 
way  to  the  village,  never  questioning  our  intention  of 
staying  with  him  all  night ;  we  explained  our  wish  of 
proceeding  to  Kennawat,  and  he  acquiesced  with  the 
civil  regret  of  a  finished  gentleman.  We  reached  El 
Kasr,  as  he  called  the  little  temple  south  of  the  town, 
at  half-past  five  ;  it  is  the  most  beautiful  little  building 
I  saw  in  the  Hauran ;  the  portico  is  supported  by  two 
Corinthian  pillars,  the  portal  adorned  with  beautifnBj 
sculptured  friezes  of  vine-leaves,  and  the  cornice  isven 
handsome.  Niches,  with  semi-domes  sculptured  like 
shells,  relieve  the  deadness  of  the  wall  on  each  side  of 
the  door.  A  Druse  family  live  in  the  temple.  The  other 
El  Kasr,  or  temple,  to  the  north  of  the  town,  is  neat, 
but  far  inferior  to  this.  The  Druses  here  struck  us  as 
particularly  respectable  and  gentlemanlike. 

We  reached  Kennawat  in  three  quarters  of  an  houT; 
by  a  stony  ascent  overgrown  with  prickly-oak  bushes^ 
(ever  since  leaving  Sueda  we  had  been  advancing  into 
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the  Gebel  Hauran) — and  encamped  on  a  smooth  green- 
sward,  close  to  the  ruins  of  a  beautiful  Corinthian 
edifice,  raised  on  a  platform  supported  by  arches, — 
standing  east  and  west,  and  commanding  a  most  mag- 
nificent view  over  the  plain  of  die  Hauran;  Mount 
Hermon,  with  his  crown  of  snow,  towering,  as  usual,  in 
the  distance.  The  sun  went  down  a  few  minutes  after  we 
arrived — a  ball  of  fire,  gorgeous  indeed — and  such  were 
all  the  sunsets  we  saw  in  this  country.  Of  the  temple, 
tomb,  or  whatever  it  was,  seven  columns  are  still  stand- 
ing round  a  central  platform,  which  perhaps  supported 
an  altar  open  to  the  sky ;  the  capitals  and  bases  are 
well  sculptured,  but  neither  capitals  nor  diameters  are 
uniform, — none,  I  think,  in  the  Hauran  are  so. 

Next  morning  the  venerable  Druse  Sheikh  jciceroned 
us  over  the  ruins  of  Kennawat, — it  is  entirely  a  Druse 
population.  Ascending  to  the  viUage,  we  proceeded 
in  a  southerly  direction  along  an  ancient  paved  street, 
commanding  a  very  pleasing  view  of  the  valley,  on  the 
western  bank  of  which  Kennawat  is  built.  Passing  a 
plain  ancient  temple,  we  crossed  a  beautiful  paved  area, 
in  singular  preservation,  to  an  exdxaordinary  building, 
called  Deir  Eyoivb,  where  we  were  shown  a  dark  semi- 
vaulted  chapel,  or  rather  hole  in  the  wall,  as  the  tomb 
of  Neby  Eyoub— the  prophet  Job. 

A  low  door,  to  the  east,  ushered  us  into  a  wretched 
colonnade,  of  no  order  at  all,  and  this  into  another 
pillared  piazza,  (equally  execrable,)  by  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  doorways  I  ever  saw, — a  piece  of  patch- 
work, indeed,  the  door-case  being  composed  of  a 
superb  frieze,  broken  up,  and  adapted  to  the  spoiler's 
purpose  by  the  interposition  of  two  wretched  Corinthian 
pilaster  capitals.  Mr.  Moore  showed  us  a  beautiful 
drawing  of  it  at  Jerusalem.    It  was  probably  stolen 


froia  a  fine  temple  i»  Ate  soutk  <rf  the  Dek—but  yon 
vUl  be  sick  of  temples ;  I  will  spare  you  a&  maay 
as  in  conscietiee  I  can. 

We  returned  by  the  "way  we  came — tiaees  «f  tb 
'  anoient  pavement  are  to  be  seen  in  eveiy  ^directios, 
<^n  as  perfect  as  when  first  laid  down. 

We  reached  ^eaba,  another  Druse  town,  in  about 
tiiree  hours,  and,  entering  by  the  southern  gate,  rode 
for  ten  minutes  up  a  broad  handsome  street,  better 
paved,  asti  the  payement  in  better  preservation,  tiiaa 
ai^  in  Lcmdon — as  fiiir  as  four  oblong  masses  of 
masonry,  quite  plain  and  solid,  and  probably  sxa- 
mounted,  like  those  of  Jerash  and  Palmyra,  by  stattus 
or  columns.  Here,  at  the  intersection  of  tiud  streets, 
we  turned  westwards,  up  the  principal  street  of  the 
city;  the  public  buddings  lie  on^ach  &ide  of  it  We 
first  came  to  five  fine  Oorinthian  pillars,  the  sar^vois 
of  the  colonnade  of  a  temple,  of  which  part  oi  the 
back- wall  is  the  only  remnant, — tiben  to  a  squace  hsM- 
ing  in  ruins,  now  a  mosque,  with  a  beauti&il  pavement 
in  front  cxf  it;  not  only  the  streets,  but  all  the  open 
spaces,  or  piazzas,  in  these  towns  were  paved.  Ap- 
proaching an  arcade,  thrown  across  the  stre^  ^^ 
turned,  through  a  door  in  the  wall,  southward^  aad 
had,  immediately  on  our  right,  an  extmordinaiy  oota^ 
building,  and,  in  front  of  us,  a  plain  square  edifice,  its 
entrance  blocked  up  with  very  huge  stones.  lauae- 
diately  behind  it  stands  the  theatre,  small  and  ^oite 
plain,  but  solidly  built,  and  the  buildings  behind  l^ 
stage  almost  perfeet. 

Returning  to  the  main  street,  we  found  the  Druse 
Sheikh  under  the  arcade,  and  got  some  useful  inforHiA- 
tion  fi-om  him  about  the  roads.  This  arcade  druns  smne 
distance  westwards,  with  recesses  in  its  walk,  but  aot 
deep  or  wide  enough  for  burial  places,  as  Burckhardt 


eiottght,  nor,  if  ihef  were  00,  ooizld  iSkey  bave  been  i&« 
nded  finr  siieh — in  the  middle  of  iihe  toniBi-  as  tinese 
ire.  Tlie  paTesnent  of  the  stceet,  above  and  below  the 
arcade,  is  beaatifal.  There  is  BOtbing  of  interest  be- 
yoad  it.  The  streets  are  regularly  laid  out  aoid  dis- 
tincflj  traceable,  and  many  of  the  houses  ave  in  very 
good  preservation. 

Nec^rami,  wMcii  we  tveaehed  in  !the  erening,  is  «wr«- 
roundedbjria  petfeotifllbyTinitb.otf  rooks, — ^broad  sheets 
and  rugged  masses,  like  :the  bottom  of  the  crater  .of 
Vesffrvins,  inside,  »as  I  dbmid  it  in  1€80,  than  anything 
eke  to  whach  I  'Oeuld  oompaase  them.  Bocks  of  the 
same  description  extend  all  avea:  that  part  of  the 
country,  <skirtixig  Aie  Ledja,  or  stony  district  of  the 
Hauran,  ancient  Trachelitis. 

Next  inoming,  13r.  Mac  Leinnan  and  I  walked  up  to 
the  town,  in  search  of  diellonian  mansion  mentioned 
by  Mr.  iBankes  in  his  interesting  letter  to  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham, published  in  the  appendix,  to  that  gentleman^s 
tmrels.  It  proved  highly  interesting,  having  evidently 
belonged  to  one  of  the  diief  men  of  the  place.  The 
plan  is  seen  at  a  glance,  though  modem  buildings 
have  intruded  themselves  into  its  spacious  court,  and 
the  front-gate,  by  which  that  court  was  entered,  has  dis- 
appeared. 

The  .court  was  probably  nearly  square  ;  the  hous&- 
door,  nearly  buried,  occupies  tibe  centre  of  the  front.; 
there  is  a  square  vdndow  above  it,  with  a  slit  between 
it  and  the  door,  and  two  other  windows,  one  on  each 
side.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  principal  door  are 
two  other  doors,  each  >of  which  opens  on  .a  moderately 
sized  apartment,  each  lighted  by  one  of  the  side 
windows  above-mentioned.  The  entrance-hall,  eleven 
paces  wide  by  about  eight  and  a  half  deep,  and  spanmad 
l)y  a  beautiful  arch,  communicated,  till  the  door  fioas 
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walled  up^  with  the  chamber  to  the  left  of  the  hall, 
which  I  entered  from  the  court  From  the  chamber  to 
the  right  of  the  hall,  a  stone  staircase  ascended  to  the 
upper  story  of  the  mansion.  Externally,  a  plain 
moulding  marks  the  separation  of  the  stories.  The 
upper  rooms  are  small,  very  numerous,  and  still  in* 
habited.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  courtesy  of  the 
owners  in  showing  us  their  dwellings,  and  allowing  us 
to  pry  wherever  we  liked.  The  upper  story  recedes 
tiie  depth  of  the  hall,  leaving  a  small  terrace,  on  ^hich 
the  doors  of  the  several  apartments  open.  The  wings 
are  also  fiill  of  rooms ;  the  ground-floor  of  that  to  the 
right  is,  in  great  part,  occupied  by  a  beautiful  stable, 
with  mangers  of  stone,  ten  paces  long  by  nine  deep, 
and  spanned  from  right  to  left  by  a  beautiful  arch 
The  Arabs  stable  their  steeds  this  very  day  where  the 
old  BofQans  did.  The  whole  mansion  is  extremelj 
well  built,  of  hewn  stone,  plain  and  substantial, — and 
all  the  rooms  are  entire.  On  the  road  to  this  boose  I 
hastily  copied  —  (too  hastily,  for  in  this  and  manv 
other  instances  I  depended  on  Burckhardf  s  having  pre- 
ceded me,  whereas  he  seems  never  to  have  been  at 
Nedjraun)  an  inscription  in  Greek  hexameters,  com- 
memorative, so  far  as  I  can  make  it  out,  of  Tironus^ 
"  the  eloquent  and  the  happy,"  having  built  a  new 
tomb  for  himself,  in  order  that  when,  obedient  to  the 
common  necessity  of  death,  his  soul  should  join  the 
company  of  immortals,  his  dead  body  might  sleep 
alone  and  apart  from  others  under  the  palm-trees  in 
front  of  his  hall.  His  wish  belies  him, — ^he  cannot 
surely  have  been  a  happy  man.  (**) 

Starting  from  Nedjraun  at  twenty-three  minutes  to 
seven,  we  reached  Ezra  at  eleven, — one  of  the  fflort 
interesting  towns  of  Auranitis,  and  one  of  the  Tcry 
few  of  which  we  know  the  ancient  name,  Zarava*    We 
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took  up  our  quarters  in  an  old  Roman  house,  one  of 
the  ordinary  sort,  quite  perfect  except  two  fractures  in 
the  roof,  and  unoccupied.  The  town  is  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  the  houses  were  in  much  better  preservation 
than  any  we  had  yet  seen ;  we  walked  between  whole 
streets  of  them,  seemingly  in  good  repair,  and  almost 
all  untenanted.  But  there  is  no  pavement,  and  the 
masonry,  generally  speaMng,  is  of  a  very  inferior  de- 
scription. 

To  the  south-east  of  the  town,  is  a  row  of  houses 
which  have  evidently  belonged  to  the  grandees  of  the 
place;  they  are  now  called  the  Palace  of  the  Yellow 
King,  i.  e.  the  Emperor   of  Russia, — and  our  guide 
pretended  to  point  out  the  harem,  &c.,  &c.     They  are 
all  in  ruins ;  the  plan,  however,  of  the  most  perfect  is 
still  traceable.     Entering  a  large  courtyard,  you  pass 
to  the  house  door,  and,  through  it,  into  a  large  arched 
haJl,  with  five  recesses  at  the  further  end — taking  up, 
with  two  smaller  rooms  on  the  right  and  left,  and  the 
upper  story,  the  whole  front  fa9ade;  the  room  to  the 
left  of  the  hall,  which  has  no  direct  communication 
with  it,  is  furnished  with  a  double  row  of  square  cup- 
boards all  round  like  cellars ;  indeed  there  are  recesses 
(cupboai'ds,  surely)  innumerable  in  most  of  the  rooms 
of  this  and  other  houses  of  the  country.     The  wing  to 
the  left  is  all  in  ruins,  but  probably  corresponded  to  that 
on  the  right,  which  is  perfect  (externally)   and  built 
with  exact  symmetry — ^two   doors  of  entrance,  (pre- 
cisely corresponding,  in  height  and  width,  to  those  of 
England,)  between  two  vaulted  niches,  or  rather  false 
doors,  with  three  windows  ranging  over  each  door, — 
and  a  smaller  door  at  each  extremity  of  the  wing,  over 
which  a  staircase  was  carried  outside  the  building  to 
the  roof — always  flat  in  the  East.     The  rooms  in  this 
wing  resemble  those  in  the  front, — most  of  them  about 
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•«ight  paees  square;  stairoases,  pEc^ectmg  from  ihe 
walls  of  Biai^  fif  tbe  ^vpartsieaBte^  led  ^to  the  upper 
story. 

Dr.  Mae  Lexman,  nay  «onipa&k)B  in  tfads  espl^attioii, 
lea^g  Hie  liere,  I-went  on,  -mtk  liasfian  aad  an  Arab 
guide,  in  seardh  <of  a  xnaneion  ^wl^oh  lie  aaid  he  could 
«how  me,  Aebeer,  keb&sr  !  I  large,  l«rge — and  qmte  per- 
fect. He  led  the  way  down  tolley s,  ixp  atrofits,  tlurougb 
xuined  arches,  and  over  the  roofs  of  houses,  now  m 
this  directiiua,  now  that,  till  in  .about  ten  zuinutes  or  a 
^quarter  of  an  hour,  <efter  I  Jiad  lost  all  idea  where- 
^outs  I  waB,  I  found  anyBelf  in  the  courtjrard  of  a 
laiige  house,  which  well  repaid  me  for  the  trouble  of 
ray  walk,  bei^ig  all  but  perfect  and  quite  unoccupied. 
The  plan  is  ybtj  irreguku:^ — the  court  five  sided,  ardied 
•ehamberfi,  generally  about  eight  paces  square,  opening 
liito  it;  the'Hecosid,  on  vthe  right,  appears  to  have  been 
the  «t{^blQ, — there  is  a  manger  for  three  or  dEoux  horses, 
and  the  comer  of  Ihe  room,  built  j^ound  in  the  seg- 
anent  of  a  circle,  «er^ed  for  a  fwater-trough.  The 
rooms  in  the  upper  story  are  small,  with  pl^ity  of 
cupboards.  Two  staircases  were  carried  outside  the 
building,  &om  &e  fairtbest  angles  icxf  ihe  court,  to  the 
xoof,  which  on  four  sides  is  quite  perf&ct,  and  carpeted 
Twith  grass.  From  this  elevation  I  saw  the  roo&  of 
juumberlefis  smaller  houses,  quite  entire  -and  just  as 
Igreen.  The  house  is  well  and  solidly  built,  though 
xtot  with  the  elegance  and  symmetry  of  that  at  Nedj- 
Taun.  It  stands  to  the  right  of  a  ruined  church  called 
Dexr  Wali.  I  think,  as  architects,  you  and  my  fetther 
will  be  interested  with  these  descriptioins,  if  I  have 
made  tlotem  intelligible. 

We  slept  at  Tebne  that  night,  and  Tisited  Siin- 
ttmein  the  following  morning,  to  see  a  temple  which 
Mr.  Bankes  considered  the  prettiest  in  the  Haoras. 
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is  pretty y  but  be  oould  not,  I  tbiak,  hay«  been  at 
tteel. 

We  pasbed  on  to  Keasone  tiiat  eyeniagy  nine  hours 
rom  T«bne,  biiving  noibing  to  eat,  our  xice  having 
iled  vLBy — the  latler  p«rt  of  the  joumey  was  aeross  a 
vdldemess  of  laxge  blaek  stones ;  and  reached 
^anuscms  in  three  Ikmrs  Ibe  next  morning,  Saturday 
le  3xd  of  June, — die  tw^ity-lbird  day  from  Jerusalem. 

Sbctson  III. 

We  called  on  Mr.  I^anren  in  the  evening,  to  inquire 
wfaetber  we  oould  start  for  Palmyra  on  Monday, — ^not 
before  Tuesday,  be  fitid,  for  it  would  be  advisable  to 
take  a  guard  <yf  five  or  six  soldiers,  that  we  might  be 
ostensibly  under  die  protectton  of  Government.  Till 
Ibrahim  Pasha's  recent  conquest  of  Syria,  the  Bedouin 
chiefs  were  m  the  tsostom  of  receiving  large  sums  from 
travellers  for  permission  to  visit  tbe  ruins,  and  for 
escort  during  the  jauiziey.  Two  or  three  recent  visi- 
tants had  b^en  rc^bed,  though  not  otherwise  ill-treaiied, 
and  it  appeared  to  me  not  unlikely  that  the  Arabs 
wished  to  frighten  travellers  back  again  into  the  old 
system  of  purchasing  their  protection.  But  we  had  no 
idea  ekiher  of  playing  false  to  the  Pasha  or  giving  up 
Tadmor ;  Mr.  Fairen  declared  the  route  perfectly  safe, 
and  we  found  it  so. 

Mr.  Pell,  of  Devonshire — Mr.  Alewyn,  a  Dutch  gen- 
fleonan — and  Mr.  Sdiranz,  a  German  artist  travelling 
widi  them,  had  ^ust  arrived  at  Damascus  from  Greece 
and  Asia  Manor.  I  met  them  on  Sunday  morning,  and, 
fincUng  they  had  entertained  the  intention  of  visiting 
Palmyra,  but  given  up  all  hope  of  it,  in  consequence 
of  the  ^Dallness  ixf  their  number,  I  proposed  their 
joining  us, — and  we  found  them  most  agreeable,  en- 
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lightened  companions.  Pell  is  an  Oxford  man,  of 
generous  inquiring  spirit,  fond  of  the  fine  arts  and  anJ 
tiquity ;  Alewyn,  thoroughly  our  countryman  in  feeling^ 
and  very  amiable,  speaks  English  perfectly,  and  enjoys 
Shakespeare ;  Schranz  was  bom  at  Majorca,  of  Germ2 
parents,  and  brought  up  at  Malta, — speaks  Grerman, 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  Maltese,  (a  dialect  of  Arabic,  bj 
which  he  can  make  himself  easily  understood  by  ih 
natives  here,)  as  his  mother-tongues, — Greek,  and  un- 
commonly good  English, — ^besides  being  a  most  accom-j 
plished  draughtsman.  Mr.  Davey,  an  English  gentle- 
man residing  at  Damascus,  also  joined  us. 

We  formed,  therefore,  a  very  numerous  caravanJ 
mustering,  when  fairly  embarked  on  the  desert,  seven 
gentlemen,  four  servants,  two  muleteers,  four  camel- 
drivers,  five  Turkish  soldiers.-bestriding  twentyK)ne 
horses  and  mules,  two  donkeys,  and  five  camels.  Bat 
numbers  are  little  thought  of  among  the  Bedouins ; 
they  reckon  by  the  number  of  guns,  and  ours  were 
well  eyed  and  accurately  counted  in  the  course  of  the 
journey.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  absence  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  Bedouins  in  the  Hauran  at  this 
season,  and  our  being  so  numerous  and  well-armed  a 
party,  contributed  more  than  we  are  aware  of  to  our 
success  in  this  expedition.  The  soldiers  we  found  a 
great  incumbrance,  but  their  five  guns  were  valuable 
for  show, — on  leaving  Karietein,  the  last  inhabited 
place  till  you  get  to  Palmyra,  two  days  beyond  it,  tiiey 
desired  us  to  take  a  guard  of  twelve  Bedouins — and, 
on  our  absolute  Za,  no !  refused  to  proceed  any  further, 
so  we  went  off  without  them ;  they  followed  soon  after- 
wards, but  were  in  great  alarm,  cowardly  dogs — bullies, 
^  too,  as  they  were,  like  all  cowards ;  Clarke  gave  one  of 

them  a  good  licking  for  flinging  a  stone  at  the  leg  of  a 
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yooT  Bedouin  who  was  guiding  us, — the  slave  fawned 
ike  a  spaniel  afterwards. 

At  Karietein  we  hired  the  five  camels  enumerated  in 
he  above  list,  with  their  drivers,  and  loaded  them  with 
wenty  skins  of  water,  there  being  none  on  the  road 
tetween  that  place  and  Tadmor.     Were  I  to  go  again, 

would  ride  dromedaries  the  whole  way ;  one  would 
each  the  goal  in  half  the  time,  and  avoid  a  great  deal 
»f  trouble  in  hiring  skins,  serving  out  water  to  the 
lorses,  and  most  disagreeable  of  all — ^restricting  the 
aen  from  drinking  too  much ;  they  have  no  providence, 
he  present  moment  is  all  they  think  of,  and  their  lips 
iQ  generally  glued  to  the  zumzummias.  We  slept  in 
.  deserted  garden  at  Karietein.*  The  belladeen  here- 
bbouts  have  much  of  the  look  and  spirit  of  Bedouins, 
)ut  the  bitterest  enmity  and  constant  warfare  exist  be- 
ween  the  two  races. 

Beyond  Karietein,t  the  track  lies  through  a  desert 

*  Kirjathaim,  Heb. 

t  The  preceding  account  being  very  brief  and  unmethodical, 
I  subjoin  an  extract  from  my  journa],  describing  the  journey  thus 
*ar  to  Palmyra : — 

**  Tuesday,  6th  June. — Our  guards  not  having  returned  to  the 
ionvent,  we  started  without  them  at  3,  riding  for  a  considerable  tim^ 
trough  the  beautiful  plantation's  that  engirdle  Damascus.  We 
;ben  followed  a  line  of  barren  hills,  of  no  very  great  elevation,  de- 
scending from  Antilibanus,  behind  which  the  sun  set  in  great  beauty. 
Salted  nearly  an  hour  afterwards  near  the  village  Adra,  where  we 
'ound  excellent  water,  but  the  ground  was  damp,  marshy,  and  foggy 
—we  were  quite  wet  in  the  tent  at  night,  the  dew  was  so  heavy — 
nalaria  is  very  prevalent  here. 

^^  Wednesdai/y  7th  June. — William,  having  passed  a  bad  night,  aiid 
lot  feeling  well  this  morning,  returned  to  Damascus  vdth  a  guide, 
rhe  road  here  turns  up  into  the  mountains — very  bleak  and  desert- 
ike.  About  on  hour  beyond  the  village  Katifi,  reached  another 
lamed  Ul  Haibi,  where  we  lunched  in  a  public  building— :unlike  an 
ordinary  khan,  but  which  could  only  be  intended  for  strangers,  con- 
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Tallejy  pediapa  text  miles  broad,  eailed  Wady  Kebeei; 
or  the  Great  Wady, — sand  and  stone  mixed,  and  yet) 
scantily  elodied  with  shrubs  of  a  dirly  cfaiy  colour— sc 
Tariety.  We  marehed  eleTen  hours  tiU  six  o'cloei 
p»M. ;  slept,  dined,  drank  tea,  and  slept  again  till  mid- 
night, and  then  rode  on  by  starlight  till  sunrise,  TFhen 
we  rested  again  for  two  hours,  and  breakflisted,— fire 
hours  more,  and  tiben  Palmyra !  The  long  range  of 
hills  became  more  irregular  and  pictaresque,  and,  as 
we  ascended  the  Wady,  appeared  to  meet  at  its  termi- 
natioik ;  liiey  are  separated,  however,  by  the  Tallej  of 
tombs — the  cemetery  of  F^myra — ^bare  and  giarii^  to 
the  eye ;  the  tombs  on  the  hills,  lofty  towers,  had  fer 
hours  been  conspicuous  on  ttie  horizon. 


sisting  of  a  court,  stalls  for  horses,  an  open  divan,  and  a  single  spart- 
ment,  all  very  neat  and  clean.  Many  Bedouins  and  villagers  caise 
to  look  at  US)  and  count  our  guns.  Beybnil  Ul  Haibi  we  proceeded 
over  the  hills,  two  Anezee  Bedouins  preceding  us  on  horseback  with 
their  long  spears — ^through  a  valley,  with  a  salt  lake  on  the  ligbtt 
and  Kasaria,  a  ruined  town  on  &e  other  side  of  it.  We  stopped, 
after  about  £ye  hours,  (a  long  range  of  blue  hills  on  the  right,) 
at  Jerud,  a  village  prettily  surrounded  by  orchards,  almost  invisible 
behind  their  high  walls.  We  found  our  guards  here,  who  bad  ridden 
<m  thus  ftr  without  stopping,  on  learning  we  had  left  Damascus. 
We  asked  Alewjn  to  share  our  tent,  as  h«  was  sufTexing  from  a 
severe  cold,  and  Feirs  was  less  comfortable, — ^we  dined  in  it  alto- 
gether, a  laxge  party.    A  delightful  day, 

**  Thursday,  %1h  June,— Bitter  cold  night-Hsatniated  with  the  der. 
Started  at  sunrise — ^in  about  an  hour  came  to  the  village  Unta,  and 
got  a  Bedouin  as  a  guide — ^passed  an  Anesee  camp  on  the  moTe,  the 
only  encampment  of  Bedouins  we  saw  on  the  route.  The  Madit^ 
here  have  much  the  look  of  Bedouins,  wearing  the  kefieb,  &c^  ^ 
bitter  enmity  subsists  between  tiiem,  particularly  near  Karietein* 
IVoceeded  for  some  hours  through  a  broad  desert  Wadj,  oovered 
with  shrubs — ^few  incidents— a  soldier  licks  the  Bedooin,  fiff  ▼^ 
Clarke  licks  the  aoldier — the  valley  gradually  expands,  and  we  otfi 
a  rising  ground  of  considerable  length  before  we  reacb  KarieteiDt 
after  about  twelve  hours*  ride,  exclusive  of  stoppages  and  lime  lott^ 
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Pie^eniij,  emei^ng  from  tlid  valley,  we  eame  at 
once  in  sight  of  Palmyra,  her  comitlesB  columns  oT 
white  marble  ranging  over  the  plain  in  distinct  sym* 
metrical  colonnades^  with  the  boundless  desert 
stretclnBg  far,,  far  away  beyond  thei»  towards  the- 
Euphra-tes, — the  most  magnificent  field  of  ndns  1  ever 
witnessed;  yon  remember  how  I  used  to  poro  over 
th6  folio  engravings  of  Palmyrsk  at  Muncaster?  Ae 
word  has  been  music  to  my  ear  ever  since, — the  report,^ 
however,  of  some  later  travellers  made  me  dread  being 
disappointed,  so  that  it  was  with  fear,  as  well  as 
curiosity,  tfaa;t  I  drew  near  to  the  goal  my  wishes  had 
60  long  pointed  to ;  great  and  joyous  was  my  disap- 
pointmrat;  I  shall  never  fi>rgct  the  first  mgbt  of  the 
roina ;.  I  know  nothing  to  liken  it  to — ^it  must  be  seen ;, 

ihe  road^  Halted,  as  last  night,  in  a  deserted  garden.  Sent  for  tbe: 
Sfaeikli,  aad  prssieBting  our  tSBikeray^  engaged  five  eameife  witii  ibur 
drivers^  and  fourteen  waterskina,  each  holding  seFen  or  eight  basons- 
full,  in  addition  to  six  we  had  brought  from  Damasons,  For  twenty-^ 
four  hours,  we  were  told,  we  should  find  no  water. 

^  Friday^  9tk  t/kn^.— Started  about  six.  The  soldiers  wished  us- 
to  take  twelve  Bedeum?  as  &  gamb— *  Na*--^tayed  behind,  and  said 
they  would,  not  come — ^went  off  without  themr>4ii^  followed  sooo* 
afterwards.  Broad  desert  plain  bounded  by  hills, — ^to  the  rights 
rather  a  picturesque  range.  At  seven  hours  from  Karietein  arrived 
at  Eheat  K&ur,  the  ruins  of  a  tofty  tower  sculptured  with  Maltese 
crosses.  At  a  saddle-backed  mountain  two  honxra  ifa  the*  right  from 
this  tower,  is  a  sprmg  of  excellent  water,  enUedi  Aaa  Woon ;  by 
keeping  nearer  the  southern  side  <^  the  valley  trarelLars.  might  make: 
it  a  convenient  halting  place, — we  were  told,  however,  that  the- 
springy  yields  but  little  water,  and  was  some  distance  up  the  moun- 
tain. We  kmcbsd  atthif  tower,  and  tiien  proeeeded  along  the  valley 
—the  ground  of  sand:  and  stone  Aixed,  and  very  aeanti^  clotiied 
with  shrubs  of  a  dirty  clay  colour,  very  little  variety — the  hills  tha& 
bound  it  probably  eight  or  ten  miles  apart — ^they  call  it  Wady  Ke- 
beer,  or  the  Great  Tdffey.  .  .  .  r  The  mirage  was  seen  this 
^'^^^'Bmg  very  distioetiyy  resembling  a  lake  with  on  ishmd  in  it*'  &c. 
[1847.] 
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I  felt  no  fiitigae  at  Palmyra^  and  oli !  the  luxury  of 
remembrance ! 

Descending  to  the  plain,  we  stopped  to  drink  at  a 
well,  near  the  outer  wall  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
and  then  pitched  under  an  olive  tree,  in  a  deserted 
garden.  There  are  many  palm  trees  still  at  Tadmory 
probably,  however,  of  recent  importation,  for  the  few 
survivoBS  of  the  ancient  stock,  that  flourished  there  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  had  all,  save  one, 
disappeared  sixty  years  afterwards,  at  the  time  of 
Wood's  visit,  n 

The  Temple  of  the  Sun  stands  in  the  centre  of  an 
immense  court,  nearly  seven,  hundred  feet  square, 
which  is  now  entirely  filled  by  the  noisy  houses  d 
the  Arab  Palmyrenes.  The  court-wall,  externally, 
presents  a  lofty  dead  surface,  relieved  by  pilasters,  and 
fietlse  doors  with  pediments  in  the  intermediate  spaces; 
within,  a  couple  of  niches  for  statues,  surmounted  by 
very  handsome  pediments,  adorn,  or  rather  did  adorn, 
the  angles  of  the  enclosure,  which  there  rose  like 
semi-towers,  while  similar  niches,  with  neat  but  plainer 
pediments,  run  along  the  connecting  walls.  A  hand- 
fiome  colonnade  ran  all  round  the  court ;  many  of  the 
oolunms  are  still  standing,  especially  six  at  the  south- 
west angle,  very  beautiful  at  a  distance,  but  which  lose 
on  a  nearer  inspection. 

The  Temple  itself,  sadly,  alas !  dilapidated,  was 
surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of  fluted  Corinthian  columns, 
with  bronze  capitals,  all  of  which  have  disappeared, 
most  pitiably  exposing  the  naked  surface  of  the  stone 
to  which  they  were  attached.  Eight  columns,  in  this 
«ad  condition,  are  still  standing  on  the  east  of  the 
temple ;  those  on  the  north  have  lost  their  capitals 
entirely ;  one  only  on  the  west  supports  its  entablar 
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ire ;  even  the  bronze  clinches  that  secured  the  stones 
f  the  temple  have  been  carried  off. 
Two  fine  Ionic  semi-pillars^  flanked  by  Corinthian 
ilasters,  adorn  the  south  end  of  the  temple ;  the  chief 
maments  of  the  other  walls  are  the  pediments  sur- 
lonntixig  the  windows,  which  are  very  elegant. 
The  great  gate  is  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw,  next 
3  the  matchless  one  at  Baalbec  ;  the  devices  are  very 
»eaatifal,  but  the  design  is  superior  to  the  execution ; 
key  are  not  cut  deep  enough,  and  the  stone,  moreover, 
las  suffered  much  from  exposure.     A  smaller  door, 
hat  of  the  temple  itself,  introduced  us  into  a  mosque, 
rhich  fills  up  a  great  part  of  the  interior ;  we  saw  a 
'ery  carious  ancient  ceiling  in  one  of  the  side  apart- 
nents*     Proceeding  through  other  modem  structures, 
.ve  reached  a  gate  or  doorway  ornamented  with  double 
iated,  pillars,  of  no  very  chaste  design,  the  ceiling  dis- 
playing a  Zodiac,  and  the  suffit  of  the  architrave  the 
vringed  vulture  soaring  among  the  stars, — an  interesting 
proof,  of  which  I  observed  similar  instances  at  Baalbec 
and  in  the  tombs  of  Palmjnra,   of  the  affinity  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  sun-worship.     I  was  much  pleased 
with  this  temple,  but  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Baalbec. 

Quitting  the  Court,  and  proceeding  towards  the  ruins, 
all  of  which  lie  westward  of  the  Temple,  the  first 
building  we  approached  was  a  ruined  mosque,  only 
remarkable  for  a  beautiful  little  pediment,  and  part  of 
an  ancient  ceiling,  built  into  the  wall. 

Between  the  mosque  and  the  gi*eat  arch  of  the  colon- 
nade lie  some  curiously  sculptured  stones,  that  seem  to 
have  belonged  to,  and  perhaps  mark  the  site  of,  an 
ancient  temple.  The  great  arch  is  richly  sculptured, 
particularly  on  the  western,  or  inner  face ;  the  central 
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ornament  of  the  pilasters,  leaves  eannected  bj  inter*^ 
lacing  stalks,  is  particularly  beautiful.  Two  smaller 
arches  adjoin  the  large  one.  The  phm,  however,  view- 
ing them  from  the  east,  is  confused  aad  unintelligible. 
This  colonn&de,  running  neariy  from  east  to  wesl^  is  of 
great  length  aud  very  beautiful;  the  columns  are  in 
good  proportion  aad  excellent  preservation,  eadi  shaft 
consisting  of  three  courses  of  stone,  admirably  jointed, 
with  a  bracket  for  a  bust  or  statue  interposed  between 
the  second  and  third, — ^while  the  portico  of  a  ruined 
temple,  (six  beautiful  columns^  eat*h  shaft  of  a  singie 
stone,  and  still  surmouniied  by  the  tympanum,)  ter- 
minates the  vista.  This  portico,  however,  is  not  visible 
from  the  arch  of  entrance,  owing  to  die  street  deviating 
from  the  straight  line. 

Advancing  up  this  noble  avenue,  temple&  and  public 
edifices  attract  the  eye  on  all  sides,  aU  more  or  less  in 
ruins;  except  a  small  temple,  of  the  time  of  Adrian, 
considerably  to  the  north,  and  the  meet  entire  at  Pal- 
myra, but  its  columns  and  richly  sculpture  portal  have 
suffered  wofully  from  wind  and  time.    Beyond  it^ 

^  0*er  the  still  desert  gleaming  from  a&r,** 

Stands  a  lofty,  solitary,  nameless,  column. 

The  ruined  temples  seem  to  have  been  very  elegant; 
ons  of  them,  the  first  on  the  right,  walking  up  the 
colonnade,  was  surrounded  by  colunms,  of  which  six 
on  the  W.  and  five  (besides  a  pilaster)  on  the  S.  side 
are  still  standing,— >their  shafts  are  each  of  one  single 
block  of  stone.  South  of  this^  in  a  minor  colonnade, 
branching  off  north-westwards  from  the  principal  one, 
stood  an  axch,  ornamented  with  four  granite  pillarSy 
each  shaft  also  of  a  single  stone,  but  the  bases  and 
capitals  of  ordinary  marble ;  one  only  remains  upright 
Another  building,  to  the  south  of  the  great  colonnade, 
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and  exai0^f  laetweefk  Ufo  arohes  tliat  ofmn  teom  it  m 
diat  dtreetfon,  seems  to  hare  been  a  stoa,  or  poblia 
portico.    Bejcmd  k,  to  the  S.W.,  is  the  largest  baild* 
ing  (except  the  teaiple)  at  Palajyra ;  we  set  it  down  at 
once  OS  ZeiiobiaV  palaee,  witho^i^  the  least  authority 
for  doing  90.      Passing  the   feor  cftbical  masses   of 
masonry,  -^ofcic^  I  have  already  mentioned',  in  speaking 
of  Jerash   and   Sboaba,  as   marking  the   crossing  of" 
streets  in  these  towns,  we  came  to  a  third  temple,  now 
lying  a  haap  of  ruins ;  "kmt  remains  of  beantifnlly  scnitp- 
tnred  &ieses,  and  fragmezrts  of  large  statues  in  alto- 
relievo,  as  «»^c£able  as  iHste  Mez^es  ar«  beatrtiftil^  and 
fragmeia4;af  ei  a  long^  and  deeply  cuit;  inscription  in 
Greek  anid  Palmyrene,  show  what  a  noble  pile  it  once^ 
WES.     Liastly,  biehi>nd  the  portico  which   closes   the 
colonnade  to  die  west,  the  remains  of  the  temple  it. 
belonged  to— -friezes  of  vine-leaves,  and  beautiful  net- 
work desigiss,  and  sajrcophagi  from  the  adjacent  tombs- 
—are  heaped  togetl^r  in  utter  confusion.  (*•)     Besides- 
these  distineter  ruins^  innumerable  fallen  columns  and. 
Doouldering'  £ragmea»ts  of  sculpture  lie  in  every  diree-^ 
don — traces  of  edifices  to  which  it  is  impossible  even 
for  &xicy  to  assign  any  ptsoi. 

It  is  indeed  a  most  striking  scene ;  an  awfiil  stillness j. 
a  lifelessness  pervadies  the  ruins,  which  I  never  felt 
anywhere  else;,  except,  perhaps,  at  Paestum, — I  do  not- 
even  recollect  hearing  a  bird  sing  there;  no  huts  en- 
cumber them,  no  filthy  Arabs  intrude  on  you;  they 
stand  as  lonely  and  silent  as  when  the  last  of  the  Pal- 
myrenes  departed,  and  left  the  city  of  Zenobia  to 
silence  and  decay;  the  fall  of  pillar  after  pillar  haa 
been  the  only  note  of  Tiwe  there,  and  that  uncounted,, 
for  centuries. — One  cannot  occupy  oneself  with  petty 
architectural  details  at  Palmyra — wiiktn  the  temple- 
court  I  eould  criticise — mtlMut  it  admire  only;  and,  at 
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sunrise,  at  sunset,  in  the  morning  glow,  or  in  the  eveih 
ing  calm,  wandering  among  those  columns,  so  graceful 
in  themselves,  so  beautifiil  in  their  sisterly  harmony,  I 
thought  I  had  never  seen  such  loveliness — such  awful 
loveliness ! — ^lovely  and  yet  awfiil ;  at  times  you  almost 
feel  as  if  Palmyra  were  a  woman,  and  you  stood  by 
her  corpse,  stilled  in  death,  but  with  a  sweet  smile 
lingering  on  her  lip. 

How  different  all  this  £rom  Baalbec !  Here  one's  t^t 
is  free  as  air — ^how  could  it  be  otherwise  at  Tadmor  in 
the  wilderness  ?  There  it  is  cooped  up  within  loftf 
walls ;  you  cannot  see  the  temple  to  advantage  till  you 
are  close  to  it,  and  the  details  force  themselves  on  your 
admiration, — and,  as  for  the  great  temple,  which  many 
travellers  seem  not  to  be  aware  is  a  temple — ^unfinished, 
as  it  was  left  by  the  ancients ;  marred,  as  it  has  been, 
by  the  intrusion  of  modem  buildings;  covering  the 
whole  platform;  and  hidden  by  the  walls,  so  that  from 
no  one  point  within  or  without  is  it  possible  to  view  it 
as  a  whole — the  eye  is  at  first  utterly  bewildered,  and' 
even  at  last  unable,  except  with  imagination's  aid,  to 
estimate  its  grandeur. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  Palmyra.  Leaving  ^ 
the  portico,  we  clambered  up  a  steep  hill,  to  the  N.W.| 
of  the  colonnade,  from  the  top  of  which,  as  from  the 
crater  of  a  volcano,  rises  a  very  large  and  strong  cas 
of  the  middle  ages,  built  of  stone  cut  out  of  the  moa 
tain  all  round  it,  so  as  to  form  a  deep  fosse.  The  vie^ 
from  this  hill  is  very  fine. 

Alewyn  and  i  taen  proceeded,  in  a  southerly  dire 
tion,  along  the  western  hills,  exploring  the  tomb 
which  are  very  numerous  and  extremely  interesting 
resembling  none  I  had  ever  seen  before,  except  (exte; 
nally)  those  in  the  Hauran;  they  are  almost  all 
them  towers,  two,  three,  four,  and  in  one  instance,  ( 
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at  one,  I  think,)  fire  stories  high.  That  of  Manaius, 
which  I  had  entered  before  reaching  Palmyra,  unable  to 
esist  my  curiosity,  it  being  only  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
o  the  left  of  the  road,)  is  peculiarly  interesting — in 
some  respects,  indeed,  the  most  curious  building  at 
Palmyra ;  it  is  in  wonderful  preservation,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  it  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  others,  as  they 
are  almost  all  built  on  the  same  plan,  though  fiur  less 
*  beautiful. 

It  is  a  lofty  square  tower,  lessening  by  three  courses 
of  stone,  like  steps,  at  about  a  third  of  its  height.  An 
inscription  in  honour  of  the  deceased  is  engraved  on  a 
tablet  over  the  doorway.  The  principal  apartment  is 
lined  with  four  Corinthian  pilasters  on  each  side,  with 
recesses  between  them  for  mummies,  the  Egjrptian 
mode  of  interment  prevailing  here, — each  recess  divided 
into  five  tiers  by  shelves,  only  one  of  which  retains  its 
position.  A  statue  in  a  reclining  posture  lay  at  the  end 
of  the  tomb  between  two  semi-pillars;  busts,  with  in- 
scriptions in  the  Palmyrene  character,  range  between 
them,  just  below  the  cornice,  and  this  again  supports  a 
£Bilse  sarcophagus,  sculptured  with  four  busts,  and 
covered  by  an  embroidered  cushion,  on  which  the 
effigy  of  a  dead  body  seems  once  to  have  lain.  Two 
smaller  Ionic  pillars  flank  the  sarcophagus.  Several 
other  busts,  all  with  Palmyrene  inscriptions,  are  sculp- 
tured in  relief  over  the  door  of  entrance,  and  that  of 
the  staircase  which  leads  to  the  upper  story.  The 
ceiling,  broken  through  in  the  centre,  but  perfect  at 
both  ends,  is  sculptured  all  oyer  with  a  beautiful  pat- 
tern, tastefully  coloured,  of  white  flowers  on  blue 
grounds,  enclosed  within  small  squares,  and  they  within 
larger,  formed  by  hues  of  deep  brown  crossing  each 
other,  with  yellow  knobs  at  the  points  of  intersection. 
Towards  each  extremity  of  the  ceiling  are  two  mala 
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ImstB,  in  RoiiMin  costume,  on  a  Idae  ground,  die  cokNir 
«s  bright  as  if  laid  on  yesterday.  The  eomice  is  beaa- 
iihl — die  echinAs  or  egg  omBment,  and  roses  between 
projeettng  modillioA«, — ^tbe  same  as  Ihat  in  die  fibraf? 
at  Haighy  end  whieh  is  found  on  almost  every  bo&ding 
at  Palmyra  and  Baalbec.  The  uf^>er  and  lower  af)art- 
ments  display  Htde  or  no  omamenty  exeept  a  pediment 
or  two  in  the  former^-^-a  doorway  from  the  cast  led 
down  by  a  flight  of  steps  to  the  latter,  the  niof  of 
wfaidh,  forming  Ijie  Aoor  of  the  principal  ehaisber,  has 
fallen  in ;  it  has  fonr  large  reeesses  for  burial,  on  eacb 
side.     The  date  of  diis  edifice  is  a.d.  103.  (^) 

The  tomb  of  lamblichus,  menlioned  by  Wood,  eighlj' 
yeare  ago^  ^  as  the  most  perfect  piece  of  axitiqaity'^  he 
ever  saw,  is  now  dread&Uy  dilapidated,  its  stetiis  enim- 
bled  away,  and  the  floor  of  dae  fourth  story  entiieij 
gone.  It  is  fi^e  stories  high,  and  was  buiit  in  the  third 
year  of  the  Christian  era.  Like  that  of  Manaius,  the 
principal  chamber  is  ornamented  with  £onr  pilasters  on 
either  side.  Th^  ceiling  is  the  chief  ob^ct  of  alslxse- 
lion,  beautifully  disposed  in  deep  diamond4ike  com- 
psartments,  filled  with  mythological  devices  on  hfaie 
grounds,  all  much  de&ced-^the  diamonds  occi^y  each 
the  centre  of  a  square,  and  the  triangular  iqiaces 
formed  by  the  prolongation  of  their  angles  are  onsa 
mented  with  heads  and  die  winged  vulture  of  Egypt 
The  roof  of  the  second  stoiy  is  sculptured  with  a  veiy 
curious  and  complicated  device,-^  stars  composed  of 
diamonds  touching  at  their  sides,  within  large  squares, 
&c.  frc-^-These  are  the  best  preserved  tombs  at;  Pal- 
myra,— two  others,  however,  much  interested  me->the 
second  firom  that  of  lambliehus,  which  leads  to  a 
eepulchre  excavated  in  the  roekr>^aiid  one  completely 
hollowed  out  of  tlie  hill,  on  the  Lefi;,  going  up  to  the 
<Histle ;  I  crept  into  it  by  a  hole  like  the  entiaaeas  to 
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the  tombs  of  the  oldest  Tfaeban  Pharaolis  at  Quoomet 
Murraee,  but  there  was  no  queen  of  Sheba  within  to 
repay  me  for  the  trouble.  There  are  some  other  tombs, 
partly  built,  partly  excaratecl,  and  these  appear  to  me 
the  most  ancient  monnments  of  Palmyra. 

It  was  excessively  hot  all  the  time  we  were  there ; 
to  avoid  the  heat,  vary  the  aspect  of  the  scenery,  and, 
in  case  there  should  be  any  mischief  imagined  against 
OS  by  the  Bedouins,  to  baulk  their  measures,  we  deter- 
mined  on  turning  night  into  day,  and  travelling  by  star- 
light only,  on  our  return  to  Damascus.  We  mounted 
accordingly,  at  half-past  eight  on  Sunday  evening,  the 
twelfth  of  June,  and  quitted  Palmyra  by  the  necropolis, 
the  sepulchral  towers  sternly  glooming  through  the 
darkness.  We  halted  for  the  day  at  half-past  six  tbe 
next  morning,  but  got  little  sleep  on  account  of  the 
intense  heat  of  the  sun,  and 'a  hot  wind  that  brought 
quantities  of  sand  into  the  tent;  moreover,  the  whole 
party  were  in  peculiarly  high  spirits,  and,  when  we 
composed  ourselves  to  an  attempt  to  sleep,  found  it 
impossible.  After  supping  on  rice  and  strong  t^a,  we 
started  again  at  half-past  eight,  and  reached  Karietein 
at  half-past  seven  on  Tuesday  morning ;  it  was  a  lovely 
night ;  the  summer  lightning  gleamed  in  the  distance, 
and  about  midnight  a  most  splendid  meteor,  brighter 
than  the  moon,  sailed  majestically  across  the  heaven, 
and  disappeared  like  a  rocket, — such  was  Palmyra's 
glory.  (*)  This  was  shortly  before  arriving  at  Khan 
Khair,  a  lofty  ruined  tower,  romantically  interesting  as 
the  spot  where  former  travellers  had  been  robbed,  but 
to  us  only  as  a  landmark, — for,  travelling  at  the  hour 
we  did,  we  had  no  apprehension  of  an  attack.  When 
we  first  reached  it,  however,  coming  from  Damascus, 
the  appearance  of  a  Bedouin,  reconnoitring  us  on  the 
horieon,  was  rather  startling;  and,  as  we  rode  past  a 
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small  caravan  that  presently  appeared,  we  presented  as 
martial  a  front  as  we  oould,  riding  all  in  file^  with  gans 
displayed,  &c. 

We  were  all  very  sleepy  this  second  night;  I  walked 
and  rode  alternately,  which  kept  me  awal^e,  but  one  of 
my  friends  fell  off  his  horse,  and  hurt  his  hip,  which 
detained  us  some  time,  so  that  we  were  eleven  hours  in 
doing  what  ought  to  have  been  performed  in  ten.  I 
was  not  so  sleepy  or  tired  as  I  expected,  got  eight 
hours'  repose  during  the  day,  and  felt  quite  fresh  daring 
the  following  night. — We  started  shortly  after  sunset, 
at  twenty  minutes  past  seven — a  lovely  moon,  but,  as 
usual,  bitterly  cold;  the  horses  went  extremely  well  at 
first,  but  flagged  the  latter  part  of  the  night.  At  son- 
rise  we  passed  a  ruined  Khan  on  the  left,  and  at  seven 
minutes  past  eight  reached  Anta,  which  for  two  or  three 
hours  had  been  provokingly  visible  in  the  distance,  and 
which  it  seemed  destined  we  were  never  to  readi,—  i 
nor  was  it,  after  all,  to  be  our  resting-place — ^we  pressed  I 
on,  and  halted  at  last,  at  a  quarter  past  nine,  after  a 
ride  of  fourteen  hours,  at  Jerud,  where  we  breakfasted, 
slept,  and  dined  as  usual,  and  started  again  at  eight  in 
the  evening — striking  towards  the  Aleppo  road,  and 
riding  (especially  towards  daybreak)  through  mist  and 
fog,  noxious  exhalations,  damp  and  cheerless,  the  road 
seeming  to  lengthen  as  we  journeyed, — and  passing  large 
fires  from  time  to  time,  flaring  wildly  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  track,  with  groups  of  Arabs  gathered  r< 
them,  moving  in  the  flames,  as  it  seemed  to  my  exci 
and  wearied  brain,  like  demons.  We  reached  Dazoa^ 
cus  at  last,  at  a  quarter  past  seven  'in  the  morning) 
after  a  ride  of  eleven  hours  and  a  half. 


[It  was  on  my  arrival  at  Damascus,  that  I  learnt, 
from  my  kind  and  deeply  sympathizing  friend  Mr. 
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Farren,  the  mournful  intelligence  that  Mr.  Ramsay 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  cholera  during  my  absence. 
He  had  accompanied  us  as  far  as  our  first  encampment 
at  Adra,  five  hours  from  Damascus,  but  returned  the 
following  morning,  having  been  unwell  during  the 
night,  and  not  feeling  sufficient  interest  in  the  excur- 
sion (which  he  had  never  fancied)  to  induce  him  to 
come  on  with  us.  On  re-entering  Damascus,  symp- 
toms of  cholera  became  apparent;  all  remedies  proved 
ineffectual,  and  at  three  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of 
June,  my  poor  Mend  was  released  from  suffering. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  inserting  the  closing  lines  of  his 
Journal,  and  the  supplement  which  I  observe  has  be^i 
added  in  pencil  since  it  left  my  hands:  "  We  had  sent  on 
Missirie  to  Mr.  Farren's,  to  ask  for  rooms  in  his  house  for 
strangers, but  this  had  been  destroyed  by  the  earthquake, 
so  we  found  our  way  to  the  Convent,  where  .  .  ."  "in 
less  than  three  days  afterwards,  the  writer  of  this 
Journal,  dear  William,  ended  his  earthly  career,  leaving 
us  good  hope  to  believe  that  he  has  entered  the  New 
Jerusalem,  and  is  there  enjoying  the  blessing  of  that 
rest  prepared  for  the  people  of  God."] 

Section  IV. 

Several  weeks  having  elapsed,  and  all  my  sad  arrange- 
ments being  completed,  there  being  nothing  more  to 
detain  me  here  till  the  time  of  ultimate  departure — ^my 
friends  Pell  and  Alewyn  proposed  my  joining  them  in 
an  excursion  they  meditated  to  Baalbec  and  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon.  I  felt  low  in  spiiits,  I  was  sick  too  of 
Damascus,  the  heat  even  of  Salhyieh  was  intense,  and 
I  longed  for  the  snow  and  the  mountain  streams  and 
breezes ;  I  went  with  them  therefore,  and  I  am  glad  I  did 
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SO,  for  I  have  been  better  luA  'at  mind  ajid  bodj  ever 
«inee«  I  had  anotber  reason  for  Trisbing  to  leave  Da- 
niascnsforawbile;  I  wasliTingaU  this  time  in  Mr,  Far- 
Ten's  house;  bis  kindness  wonM  not  allow  of  my  quit- 
ting it  for  my  own  apartoents  at  the  Sheikh's,  and  I  saw 
-no  way  of  effecting  an  exit,  unless  by  leaving  Dazoascas 
altogether,  and  returning  to  my  own  quarters, — yet 
«Ten  this  I  was  obliged  to  relinquish  before  my  depai- 
-tnre,  and  declare  myself  Mr.  F/s  willing  priscmer  duiing 
the  whole  time  I  should  be  detained  b^^e. — ^I  have  not 
^ords  to  tell  you  how  kind  he  has  been  to  me,  how  at* 
tentive  to  save  me  pain,  and  provide  me  with  eveiy 
■comfort. 

I  told  you,  I  think,  ihaX;  Mr.  Farrrai  had  been  attacked 
by  cholera  a  day  or  two  after  my  retniai  from  Pafanjia. 
He  has  been  Irring-  almost  erer  ^noe  at  his  tents,  leaf- 
ing me  his  locum  tenens  here.  The  day  we  wese  to  start 
for  Baalbec,  my  companions  being  detained  by  the  de- 
•eamping  of  one  of  their  grooms,  who  had  been  paid 
forty  piastres  in  advance,  I  rode  on  by  myself  expect- 
ing them  to  OTertake  me  at  the  noonday  halting-plaoe. 
In  half  an  hour,  reaching  the  brow  of  the  hill,  I  bade 
^dieu  to  the  plain  of  Damascus — a  most  lovely  spec- 
tacle— the  city,  with  her  picturesque  minarets,  sailing 
like  a  fleet  through  a  sea  of  verdure.  The  view  in  the 
Landscape  Annual  (I  think)  is  taken  from  this  spot,  or 
rather  from  a  Sheikh's  (Saint's)  tomb  a  little  off  the 
Toad,  which  I  climbed  up  to,  but  found  the  artist  had, 
innocently  enough,  taken  the  liberty  of  altering  the 
position  of  the  Arch,  which  in  the  original  cuts  the  view 
in  two. 

Notliing  can  be  conceived  more  dreary  than  the 
ravines  near  Damascus,  except  when  streams  flow 
through  them,  which  are   always  fringed  with  green. 


I  »  
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In  about  an  hour  after  startiag,  I  reached  the  Barrada 
or  ancient  Pfaarphair,  (^^  lucid  stream !  '*)  rapidly  flowing 
over  its  bed  of  rocksy^-and  followed  its  course  for 
several  hours  among  the  loveliest  groves  of  poplars, 
figs,  walnuts,  olives,  pomegranates,  and  vines;  innm- 
merable  bright  and  clear  streams  spring  firom  the  roeks 
close  to  Ihe  road  side,  and  run  merrily  down  to  the 
river ;  but  raise  your  eyes  above  thert,  and  all  is  barren- 
Bess,Lglaring  white  walls  of  ston^rwithout  even  crag- 
giness  to  relieve  their  ugliness. 

After  about  an  hour  and  three  quarters'  lonely  ride, 
I  was  encountered  by  a  janissaay  of  Mr.  Farren's,  who 
iuTited  me,  in  his  master's  name,  to  pay  him  a  visit.- 
I  found  his  tents  pitched  in  a  most  lovely  glade,  a  little 
above  the  river,  but  so  sequestered  in  the  woods,  as  to 
be  utterly  invisible  to  the  passing  wayfarer.  It  was  a 
singular  approximation  of  the  East  and  West^  of  the 
extaremes  of  refinement,  and — I  will  not  call  it  bar- 
barism^  but  anti-civilization;  Mrs.  Farren  was  seated 
at  her  work-table  in  a  charming  recess,  completely 
shaded  by  trees;  Mr.  F.'s  mat  lay  on  the  ground  oppo- 
site her,  and  a  Bedouin  of  the  Waled  All  tribe  of 
Anezees,  who  had  brought  despatches  from  Bagdad  in 
seven  days  and  a  half  across  the  desert,  squatted  in 
eastern  immobility  beside  it  After  half  an  hour's  de- 
lightful and  most  refreshing  converse  with  my  kind 
friends,  I  rode  on. 

At  five  hours  and  three  quarters  from  Damascus,  we 
entered  a  wild  mountain  pass,  through  which  the  Bax- 
,  rada  comes  foaming  down  like  a  maniac.  We  saw 
tombs,  high  in  the  roeks,  and  the  remains  of  a  temple 
below,  and  of  an  aqueduct  excavated  in  the  rocks  above, 
the  bridge  by  which  we  crossed  it.  Presently,  after 
passing  a  very  beautiful  waterfall  on  the  left,  we  emergjsd 
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into  the  upper  valley  of  the  Barrada,  where  he  flows  as 
gentle  as  infancy^  yet  diffusing  verdure  and  fertility  all 
around  him.  Every  stream,  indeed,  that  descended 
from  the  hills  was  made  available  to  the  irrigation  of 
long  strips  of  green  that  marked  its  course.  The  soil 
of  the  valley  is  very  rich  and  well  cultivated;  harvest 
was  going  on,  the  reapers  plucking  up  the  com  by  the 
roots,  like  the  old*  Egyptians. 

The  scenery  became  more  and  more  beautiful  as  we 
advanced,  and  very  English  too;  the  vineyards  were 
protected,  each  by  its  low  wall  and  hedge;  cross-barred 
gates,  which  it  would  puzzle  even  James  to  clear, 
secured  every  field, — had  I  been  James  himself  I  could 
not  have  seen  them  with  more  pleasure;  while  our  ap- 
proach to  Zebdani,  our  halting  place  that  night,  was 
through  green  lanes,  bordered  by  lofty  hedges  of  wild 
roses  and  other  flowers,  as  shady  and  cool  as  those  of 
old  England  that  Miss  Mitford  loves  so  dearly  and  de- 
scribes so  well.  Here,  according  to  Arab  tradition, 
Cain  slew  Abel — Adam  was  made  of  the  red  earth  of 
Damascus,  the  plain  El  Ghoutta  in  which  it  stands 
being  Paradise;  and  the  tombs  of  many  other  patri- 
archs, giants,  and  men  of  renown,  are  found  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Next  morning,  we  crossed  Antilibanus ;  the  scenery 
is  very  grand, — lofty  crags,  covered  with  prickly  oaks 
and  dwarf  valonidis.  We  reached  the  highest  point 
in  rather  more  than  three  hours  and  a  hal^  and  the 
snowy  Lebanon  stood  before  us  in  all  his  grandeur,- 
a  long  moimtain  ridge,  extending  N.E.  and  S.W.  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  separated  from  Antili- 
banus by  the  Bekaa,  a  beautiful  valley,  several  miles 
broad,  well  cultivated,  and  covered  with  villages.  The 
first  we  reached  was  called  Nebe  Sheet,  after  the  pro- 
phet Seth,  son  of  Adam, — then  Britani  (its  name  was  a 
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pleasant  surprise  to  us),  (*)  then  Taibi;  not  one  of 
whicli  you  wUl  find  in  the  maps.  Possibly  this  may 
be  the  *^  valley  of  Baca^'  of  the  Psalmist,  both  names 
implying  the  vale  of  mulberries. 

At  last,  after  a  tedious  ride  through  the  uninteresting 

hills  that  intervene  between  the  plain  and  the  actual  foot 

of  Antilibanus,  we  caught  sight  of  a  long  line  of  trees, 

marking  the  course  of  a  stream  towards  the  centre  of 

the   Talley,  and,  (as  it  seemed,)  a  castle  rising  above 

them^  with  a  lofty  tower,  which  resolved  itself,  as  we 

dre'w  nearer,  into  six  stately  columns, — ^it  was  Baalbeo; 

but  more  than  an  hour  elapsed  before  we  reached  the 

quarries  that  supplied  the  material  for  those  wondrous 

pillars — and,  a  little  farther  on,  within  three  or  four 

liundred  yards  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  were  stopped 

by  quarantine  officers  (common  soldiers)  with  words 

and  gestures  tantamount  to  *^  On  ne  passe  pas  ici." 

Gould  anything  be  more  provoking  ?     A  strong  de- 
tachment of  Ibraham^s  cavalry  is  quartered  at  Baalbec, 
and,  from  an  absurd  dread  of  the  cholera,  as  a  con- 
tagious disease,  this  cordon  had  been  ordered  round 
the  place.     Arguing  was  of  no  use — ^we  said  we  did  not 
want  to  enter  the  village  or  approach  the  camp,  but 
merely  to  look  at  the  old  stones,  which  were  quite  un- 
connected with  either,  and  desired  them  to  go  and  say 
so  to  their  commanding  officer,  and  beg  him  to  give  us 
leave  to  enter,  or  else  to  come  out  and  speak  with  us 
himself;  Englishmen,  some  one  said,  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  be  treated  in  this  sort  of  way, — ^no  one  moved, 
and  "  Ingles  kelb !"  "the  English  are  dogs  !" — ^was  the 
only  reply.     Now,  infidel,  thought  I,  I  have  thee  on  the 
hip !  and  forthwith  commenced  manoeuvr]|3g  after  my 
friend  Clarke's  system  of  tactics.     I  made  noise  enough 
about  the  word  that  the  soldier  might  see  I  understood 
him;  he  tried  hard  to  equivocate^  but  it  would  not  do 
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mth  so  short  a  sentence;  I  slowlj  pidled  oat  mj  sole- 
book,  and  eyeing  the  man  attentively,  preteracled  to  write 
down  a  mninte  description  of  his  person — asked  him 
his  name,  which  he  refused  to  ^e — no  matter — ^tben 
polled  out  and  opened  mj  firman,  crackled  it,  and 
uttered  the  words  **Mahommed  AU" — ^^Ibraham  Pasha'* 
sereral  times  with  mnch  austerity;  it  answered!  off 
went  the  message — hack  came  plenary  indulgence  to 
enter — and  np,  as  I  rode  on,  came  the  soldier  bidly,  to 
kiss  my  hand,  (he  made  a  dash  at  it,  ot  he  would  not 
have  touched  it,)  and  fawn  for  pardon. 

Had  I  seen  the  conmiandant,  I  woald  most  rmdmibt- 
ediy  haTc  complained  of  the  man,  not  liiat  I  caved  a 
fig  about  my  nation  being  accused  of  puppyism,  but 
that  tins  habitual  insolence  towards  Franks  oagbt  in 
every  way  to  be  resisted.     A  marked  distiaction  is 
already  made  by  the  Tmrks  between  Ingles  aaidFrangi, 
all  in  our  favom*,  and  I  have  never  let  an  opportunity 
sfip  of  upholding  our  national  character,  as  quite  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  Franks.     The  Levant  has  always 
been  ovemm  by  Italian  and  French  adventurersy  ftom 
whom  tiie  Turks,  till  within  these  few  years,  formed  all 
their  ideas  of  Eiwopeans,   confi>unding  every  nation 
under  the  term  Frangi;  the  English  they  have  now 
learnt  to  distinguish  from  the  herd,  to  respect  and  fear 
us,  to  look  up  to  us  as  wiser  tiian  themselves,  and  to 
esteem,  I  believe,  if  they  do  not  like  us.     "  The  word 
of  an  Englishman^  is  almost  proverbial  in  Syria.    In 
fact,  a  singular  change  is  taking  place  in  the  cbaraet^ 
of  the  people;  prejudice  is  gradually  wiearing  away; 
the  extension  of  the  Egyptian  dominion  over  Syria, 
productive,  as  it  has  been,  of  incalculable  iikdividnd 
suffering,  may  eventually  be  the  cause  of  much  gene- 
ral good.     The  English  are  summoned  to  tide  breach; 
I  do  not  think  (I  hope  I  am  not  speakzng  pKesompte* 
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oosly)  that  maeh  osn  fad  done  openly  aa  jet,  bat  tlie 
way  seenM  to  be  p&vmg  for  a  great  moral  revolution,  in 
which  we  must  be  active  and  zealous  in  onr  master's^ 
cause, — or  woe  betide  us !  The  eje  erf  Providenee  is 
Ti^bly  watehing  this  land — all  Toiicey  indeed ;  and,  as^ 
its  counsels  are  unfolded  in  the  pn^ress  of  events,  I 
doabt  not  we  sliail  see  cause  to  admire  and  praise- 
the  ansearebabie  wisdom  of  God  in  preparing  the  way,. 
and  afibrding  the  means  for  the  revival  of  his  Gospel  in. 
the  land  it  first  rose  upon 

We  pitched  our  tent  near  a  beautifdl  waikiut  tree,  at 
the  N.W.  comer  of  the  platform  on  whidi  tibe  Temples' 
Bxe  built. 

The  nuns  of  Baalbec  consist  of  two  very  large  tem- 
ples, the  smaller  and  best  known  of  which  was  sacred  to 
the  Sun,  Baal,  while  the  larger,  dedicated  to  **  Ae  Great 
Gods  of  Heliopolis,"  seems  never  to  haye  been  finished. 
With  the  help  of  Pococke's  description,  i^ch  was  a» 
unintelligible  to  me  as  I  fear  mine  will  be  to  you^  till  I 
stood  on  the  spot,  I  made  out  its  plan  most  satisfac^ 
torily,  and  hare  been  wondering  at  its  grandeur  ever 
since;  the  architeet  must  have  been  the  Michael  Angelo* 
of  antiquity. 

As  a  site  for  this  magnificent  pile,  a  lofty  platform 
was  biiilt  of  very  massive  stones,  supported  by  two 
parallel  vaulted  passages,  running  from  east  to  west,. 
lofty,  and  of  most  beautiful  workmanship,  and  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  a  third  passage,  running  at. 
right  angles  to  them  from  north  to  south.  The  grand 
enti'ance  was  from  the  east,  by  a  flight  of  steps,  leading: 
to  a  portico  flanked  by  handsome  pavilions  on  the  right 
and  left.  A  lofty  doorway  introduced  the  visijbor  into  a. 
polygonal  court,  from  which,  passing  into  a  second,. 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  square,  and  ascending  a  flight 
of  steps,  he  proceeded  under  a  double  colonnade  to  the 
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grand  portico  of  the  temple,  consistiDg  of  two  (or,  per- 
haps, three)  rows  of  columns,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  height, 
while  the  peristyle  consisted,  or  was  to  consist,  of  six- 
teen, in  length,  on  each  side,  and  eight  at  the  west  end 
— all  of  the  same  gigantic  proportions.  Of  the  temple 
itself  if  it  was  ever  built,  not  a  trace  remains,  except  a 
line  of  stones  that  perhaps  marked  the  cella.  From  the 
eastern  landing-place  to  the  western  extremity  of  the 
temple,  I  found  it  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  paces, 
or  more  than  a  thousand  feet. 

Such  was  the  idea  of  the  architect — ^the  Plato  of  ar- 
chitectural antiquity ;  modem  additions  have  done  much 
to  obscure  the  plan  of  what  was  executed,  but,  after 
careful  examination,  and  rejection  of  the  adventitious 
parts,  as  distinguished  from  those  which,  at  first  sight, 
resemble  them,  but  are  in  reality  unfinished  walls  per- 
taining to  the  original  design,  it  all  comes  out  clear, 
and  your  fancy  builds  up  the  pile  as  beautiful  and 
sublime  as  it  gleamed  before  the  mind's  eye  of  the 
architect 

And  who  was  that  architect  ?  Might  it  not  have  been 

Apollodorus  of  Damascus,  who  threw  Trajan's  Bridge 
across  the  Danube,  and  who  was  put  to  death  by  Ha- 
drian, for  a  witty  criticism  on  one  of  his  own  Imperial 
designs  ?  Left  imperfect,  we  may  be  very  siure  that  the 
jealous  Emperor  would  not  have  finished  the  work  of 
his  rival. 

I  reconcile  this  idea  with  the  assertion  of  the  Byzan- 
tine, John  of  Malala,  that  Antoninus  Pius  built  a  temple 
to  Jupiter,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  at  Helio- 
polis — and  with  the  fact  of  the  singular  resemblance 
that  exists  between  the  architecture  of  the  two  temples 
—by  the  reflection,  that  the  unfinished  temple,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  was  dedicated  to  the  Deities  of  Helio- 
polis  collectively,  (")  and  that  one  can  no  more  be  sur- 
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prised  that  the  reverence  of  the  pious  Autoninus  for  his 
benefactor's  memory  should  have  ensured  its  neglect, 
than  that  his  taste  and  candour  should  have  done  jus- 
tice to  the  talents  of  the  unfortunate  Apollodorus,  in 
adopting  his  design  of  the  larger  temple  for  that  of  the 
smaller — confessedly  dedicated  to  Jupiter  or  Baal,  and 
which  might  well  be  described  in  the  language  of  any 
age — ^much  more  in  the  inflated  style  of  the  lower  Em- 
pire— as  a  wonder  of  the  world. 

A  few  words  now  on  the  actual  condition  of  the  larger 
temple. — Of  the  grand  staircase  no  vestige  remains^ 
and  Or  modern  wall  has  been  built  in  the  place  of  the 
portico,  overtopping  the  landing-place.  Of  the  pavi- 
lions, that  on  the  right  remains  in  tolerable  preserva»* 
tion;  you  enter  under  an  arch,  flanked  by  square 
Corinthian  pillars,  each  of  two  large  blocks  of  stone, 
lessening  towards  the  capital ;  these  extraordinary 
columns  give  an  Egyptian  character  to  this  part  of  the 
building — which  is  rather  confirmatory  of  my  theory  as 
to  the  age  and  the  architect ;  there  was  a  strong  bias  to 
the  Egyptian  style  in  the  architecture  of  Hadrian's 
time.  Within  the  pavilion  you  find  beautiful  niches^ 
for  statues,  with  pediments,  &c. 

Neither  the  sculpture  of  the  grand  Portal,  (which  had 
two  smaller  entrances  on  its  right  and  left,)  nor  that  of 
the  wall  of  connexion  between  the  two  pavilions,  was 
ever  finished.  The  polygonal  court  seems  also  to  have 
been  left  very  imperfect ;  the  great  court,  however,  is 
surrounded  by  chambers  for  the  priests,  and  exedrcn^  or 
pillared  recesses,  for  the  philosophers  to  sit  and  lecture 
in — decorated  with  most  beautifully  sculptured  niches 
and  pediments,  friezes  and  cornices, — niches  for  idols, 
richly  ornamented,  project  between  each  chamber  or 
recess.  The  beauty  of  some  of  the  friezes  is  beyond 
ail  praise  \  in  one  of  them  I  discovered  the  orb  with 
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mngs  and  serpents,  precisely  the  same  as  l3iat  winda 
figures  on  every  Egyptian  temple. 

In  front  of  the  reoess  in  which  this  device  occurs,  iie 
fragments  of  most  beautiful  granite  columns ;  probabir 
all  the  exedrm  were  faced  by  them.  The  central  colon- 
nade which  etisted  in  La  Boque^s  time  (1688)  has  nov 
completely  disappeared;  the  platform  on  which  rt 
stood  remains.  A  large  semicircular  building  has  been 
tuilt  by  the  Saracens  in  front  of  the  portico, — ihe  bases, 
indeed,  of  the  eight  columns  of  which  the  first  row  con- 
sisted, are  built  into  it.  We  determined  the  number  of 
columns  the  peristyle  consisted  o^  by  supplying  losses 
and  omissions  from  the  opposite  sides,— on  the  S.  there 
xire  distinct  traces  of  ten — the  three  most  westeriy 
fallen,  the  six  next  standing,  and  the  base  of  the  tenth 
still  in  its  place,  while  beyond  it  the  platform  has  been 
completely  broken  down  since  Pocockc's  time,  when 
nine  of  the  great  pillars  were  standing.*  Opposite 
•  this  tenth  base,  stand  the  base  and  broken  shaft  of  the 
column  that  corresponded  to  it  on  the  other  side  of  the 
temple,  beyond  which  we  distinctly  traced  six  bases  in 
their  original  places,  buUt  into  the  modem  wall,  making 
up  the  number  of  intended  columns  sixteen, — ^whifc, 
T)eyond  them,  there  appeared  to  have  been  two,  or, 
perhaps,  three  more»  belonging  to  the  portico;  the 
seventeenth  is  wanting. 

Of  the  three  most  westerly  columns,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  temple,  there  are  no  traces — not  even  their  baseff 
and  it  struck  me  that  the  three  immense  blocks  ot 
stone,  from  sixty-three  to  sixty-seven  feet  in  length, 
and  twelve  feet  thick,  which  lie  in  the  outer  wall  of  the 
platform  at  this  very  spot,  and  below  its  level,  and 
which  Dr.  Richardson  conjectures  were  lowered  to 

•  The  same  numler  that  Belon  found  in  1549. 
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heir  present  position  by  the  ivorkmen  who  found  them 
finj^  useless  on  the  top  of  the  platform — ^were  the  iz^- 
Bnded  material  for  these  very  piUars^  never  worked 
ipon.  In  the  qoany  we  passed,  approaching  the 
own^  li^  another  block,  undetached  from  the  rock,  of 
rfcill  more  stupendous  dimensions,  sixty-eight  feet  in 
ength,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thick. 

The  six  surviving  columns  are  the  glory  of  Baalbec; 
hey  are  the  principal  object  in  every  view  of  the  ruin% 
>ut  the  most  pleasing  aspect,  I  thought,  was  from  a 
ittle  Corinthian  temple  to. the  south  of  the  platform, 
irhere  the  wall  has  been  broken  down.  Viewed,  how- 
srer,  near  or  far,  they  are  equally  worthy  of  love  and 
admiration, — whether  you  watch  them  from  a  distance, 
(Mr,  looking  upward  from  their  feet,  criticise  their  de- 
tails, the  chaste  ornament  of  their  sufBt,  their  ricll 
frieze,  their  superb  cornice  —  and  pronounce  them 
fimltless. — ^Palmyra  at  sunrise,  and  Baalbec  at  sunset, 
are  Claudes  treasured  in  the  cabinet  of  the  memory, 
which  neither  accident  can  injure,  nor  beggary  deprive 
one  of. 

The  Temple  of  the  Sun  stands  directly  south  of  the 
Creat  Temple,  and  the  best  view  of  it,  commanding  its 
iK>rthem  and  western  fs^ades,  is  from  underneath  the 
nx  pillars.  The  platform,  on  which  it  stands,  adjoins 
the  great  one,  but  is  considerably  lower;  indeed  it 
Spears  to  me  built  up  against  it  —  a  later  con- 
duction. 

It  is  only  by  comparison,  however,  that  either  plat^ 
form  or  temple  can  be  spoken  of  as  small.  The  N. 
Wild  S.  sides  were  ornamented  by  fourteen  magnificent 
pillars,  of  which  nine  on  the  N.  and  four  on  the  S.  axe 
still  landing, — ^the  W.  end,  by  eight,  of  which  the 
three  most  southerly  are  perfect,  the  next  four  broken, 
and  the  last,  towards  the  N.,  prostrate.     The  ground, 
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between  the  temple  and  the  western  wall,  is  heaped 
with  broken  shafts  and  capitals.  All  the  colamn»  of 
this  peristyle  are  Corinthian,  with  smooth  shafts,  each 
of  three  pieces  of  stone— like  the  six  great  columns— 
admirably  joined.  The  frieze,  cornice,  &c.  most 
beautiful.  The  lacunari,  or  panels  of  the  suffit  of 
the  peristyle,  are  sculptured  in  imitation  of  network, 
a  series  of  large  busts  and  mythological  designs 
running  down  the  centre,  each  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
diamond,  and  smaller  busts  occupying  the  angles 
formed  by  the  interlacing  compartments, — a  most  in- 
tricate and  indescribable  design,  but  very  beautifiil. 
On  the  N.  side,  under  the  nine  columns,  these  lacunari 
remain  very  nearly  perfect. 

The  walls  of  the  temple,  within  the  peristyle,  are,  as 
usual,  quite  unomamented  except  by  pilasters  at  the 
angles,  and  by  the  cornice,  which,  on  the  south  side, 
is  seen  to  great  advantage  from  below  the  platform. 
The  grand  staircase,  mentioned  by  La  Roque  in  1688, 
has  been  destroyed. 

Of  the  portico,  four  columns  only  remain  perfect— 
xt  the  S.  E.  angle.  It  consisted  of  two  rows  of  columns, 
all  fluted,  except  the  two  last  on  either  side,  belonging 
to  the  peristyle.  The  frieze  and  cornice  above  diese 
four  columns  are  most  beautiAil ;  a  battlemented  tower 
has  been  built  over  them  by  the  Saracens,  who  have 
also  most  barbarously  reared  a  huge  wall  directly  in 
front  of  the  great  gate  of  the  temple.  Creeping  througli 
a  low  gateway,  we  found  ourselves  before  this  match- 
less portal ;  every  ornament  that  could  be  introduced 
into  Corinthian  architecture  is  lavished  on  it,  and  yet 
it  is  perfectly  light  and  graceful.  It  is  composed  of 
nine  vast  stones,  six  forming  the  sides,  and  three  the 
top ;  each  must  be  some  tons  weight.  The  keystone 
has  slipped  partly  through,  and  hangs  ominously  over 
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]tead,  as  one  passes  under  it.  An  eagle  is  carved  on 
the  suffit,  holding  in  his  talons  what  has  heen  called  the 
Oaduceus,  and  ribbons  in  his  beak  flowing  towards  a 
winged  genius  —  "a  messenger  of  Heaven,"  Anne 
would  call  him — "  sailing  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air," 
— and  holding  a  wreath  of  fruits;  his  brother,  once  to 
be  seen  to  the  right  of  the  eagle,  has  been  defaced. 

The  ornaments  of  this  door-case  are  exquisitely  de- 
licate, especially  the  ears  of  com  and  the  grapes  and 
Tine  leaves, — it  vras  not  till  a  second  or  a  third  nsit, 
that  we  distinguished  the  little  elves  or  genii  lurking 
among  the  leaves  in  the  lower  compartments  formed 
by  the  intertwining  vine.  The  rolling  frieze,  the 
cornice,  the  surviving  scroll — I  have  no  words  to  express 
their  beauty. 

The  interior  of  the  temple  is  also  very  richly  orna- 
mented,— six  fluted  pillars  adhering  to  the  walls  on 
each  side,  with  an  arch  of  most  delicate  sculpture,  stir- 
mounted  by  a  niche  and  rich  pediment,  between  each 
pillar.  Two  other  arches,  beyond  the  sixth  pillar  on 
either  side,  and  separated  by  pilasters,  appear  to  have 
belonged  to  a  small  arcade  on  each  side  of  the  great 
altar  —  now  utterly  destroyed.  The  double  row  of 
pillars,  added  by  Theodosius,  when  he  converted  this 
temple  into  a  church,  was  still  visible  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century. 

But  turn  to  Wood,  dear  mother — I  should  not  be 
Garprised  if  he  has  omitted  all  mention  of  a  curious 
Saracenic  building,  directly  facing  the  temple, — (the 
whole  ruins,  in  short — and  I  ought  to  have  mentioned 
it  before  —  were  turned  by  them  into  an  immense 
castle;)  its  semi-vaulted  portals,  scooped  shell-wise, 
like  die  ceiUngs  of  the  Alhambra,  lead  to  staircases, 
one  running  down  into  the  platform,  but  fllled  up  vrith 
rubbish, —  the    other  leading  to  the   roof.     Peeping 
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ibrough  the  chinks  of  a  door  a  few.  steps  up,  I  saw  a 
large  chamber  with  pointed  arches,  now  used,  appa- 
rently, for  a  magazine. — Ibrahim  Pasha's  soldiers  axe^ 
I  fancy,  the  utilitarians  who  have  turned  the  vaults 
and  halls  of  Baalbec  to  such  profitable  account  We 
passed  their  camp  on  the  east  of  the  ruins ;  they  weie 
watering  their  horses  at  the  brook  of  Baalbec, — I  never 
saw  such  a  number  of  fine  animals. 

Leaving  the  platform  by  the  southern  brea.<^,  and 
crossing  the  stream,  we  proceeded  to  a  beautiful  little 
Corinthian  temple  among  the  trees,  circular  within 
and  without,  and  pierced  externally  with  handsome 
niches,  each  flanked  by  two  columns, — the  ardiitraves, 
Gomices,  &c.  curving  inwardly,  so  as  to  give  the  building 
the  appearance  of  an  octagon.  Wreaths  are  gracefully 
suspended  from  the  cornice  over  each  niche.  A  more 
elegant  little  edifice  I  have  seldom  seen.  Earthquakes 
have  sadly  shaken  it,  and  four  pillars  only  are  standing. 
The  door-posts  are  of  single  blocks  of  stone. — But 
everything  is  on  a  grand  scale  at  Baalbec, — the  blocks 
of  the  great  platform  frequently  measure  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  feet  in  length. 

We  observed  thi*ee  Arabic  inscriptions  in  the  walls  of 
the  platform— one  on  the  east  side,  near  the  N.  E. 
angle, — another,  in  large  and  beautiful  characters,  on 
a  fallen  stone  near  the  S.  £.  angle, — and  a  third  at  the 
S.  W.  comer ;  all  in  the  modern  character.  Baalbec 
made  a  noble  defence  against  Abou  Obeidah,  the  Lien- 
tenant  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  and,  on  surrendering,  was 
condemned  to  pay  two  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  four 
thousand  of  silver,  two  thousand  silk  vests,  and  a 
thousand  swords ;  she  was  very  powerful  too  under  the 
Omniades — ^Now,  how  fellen  ! — ^How  hath  the  fine  gold 
become  dim,  the  City  of  the  Sun  ceased ! 
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Bat  the  brook  of  Baalbec  still  wimples  on, 

^*  Its  silver  streams  glittering  in  the  sunny  beams,** 

brightly  as  the  Tweed — transparently  as  the  rill  im* 
inortalized  by  Ben  Yousef : — 

^  Sa  smooth  the  pebbles  on  its  shore 
That  not  a  maid  can  thither  stray, 
But  counts  her  strings  of  jewels  o*er, 
And  thinks  the  pearis  have  slipped  awayl** 

About  half  an  hour's  walk  W.  of  the  ruins,  stand 
eight  stumpy  columns  of  most  beautiful  Egyptian 
granite,  highly  polished,  and,  for  the  most  part,  without 
a  scratch  on  them ;  all,  except  three,  standing  on  their 
heads — no  capitals,  and  supporting  a  most  clumsy 
superstructure  of  calcareous  stone,  the  fallen  roof  of 
which  covers  the  floor.  A  yeiy  large  massive  slipper 
bath  (at  least  liker  one  than  a  sarcophagus)  has  been 
stuck,  feet  upwards,  between  two  of  the  pillars,  and  is 
retained  in  its  position  by  a  thin  slab,  awkwardly  in- 
terposed between  it  and  the  architrave.  I  never  saw 
such  a  jumblement.  It  is  probably  some  Sheikh's 
tomb ;  no  Moslem  would  have  ever  thought  of  building 
it  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  pillars ;  they,  doubt- 
less, were  removed  from  the  Great  Temple. 

Thus  much  for  Baalbec !  (") 


**  Now  upon  Syria's  land  of  roses 
Softly  the  light  of  eve  reposes, 
And,  like  a  glory,  the  broad  Sun 
Hangs  over  sainted  Lebanon, 
Whose  head  in  wintry  grandeur  towers, 

And  whitens  in  eternal  sleet, 
While  Summer,  in  a  vale  of  flowers, 

Is  sleeping  rosy  at  his  feet.'*(") 

Such  was  the  evening— calm  and  beautiful,  as  we 
rode  slowly  away  from  Baalbec  across  the  Bekaa,  in  a 
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north-westerly  direction,  towards  Deir  el  Akhmar,  a 
village  on  the  lowest  slope  of  Lebanon,  three  hours 
distant;  we  encamped  there  near  the  ruin  of  a  Co- 
rinthian temple.*  (")  The  only  object  of  interest  on 
the  road  is  an  isolated  Corinthian  pillar,  that  rises 
nobly  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  nearly,  if  I  mistake 
not,  west  of  Baalbec.  It  looks  best  from  a  distance, 
and  was  evidently  intended  to  be  so  seen ;  the  shaft 
consists  of  fourteen  courses  of  stone,  the  capital  of  one, 
and  the  base  of  two, — the  whole  elevated  on  a  platform 
of  four  courses,  projecting  one  beyond  another,  like 
steps ;  we  saw  no  inscription,  nor  any  ruins  near,  to 
which  it  could  have  belonged.  It  might  have  been 
surmounted  by  a  statue,  like  Pompey's  pillar  at  Alex- 
andria. 

At  Deir  el  Akhmar,  we  first  found  ourselves  among 
the  Maronites,  a  Christian  nation  of  Syrian  descent, 
but,  by  adhesion,  a  branch  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
who  inhabit  the  central  regions,  chiefly,  of  Mount  Le- 
banon. They  speak  Arabic,  but  write  it  in  the  ancient 
Syxiac  character ;  they  are  an  industrious,  hospitable, 
estimable  race,  I  believe,  and  we  were  much  pleased 
with  what  we  saw  of  them. 

Three  other  tribes  live  on  the  mountain-ever  a 
refuge  for  the  oppressed : — the  Anzairies,  a  remnant  of 
the  ancient  Pagan  inhabitants  of  Syria,  (some  of  whom, 
the  Ismaylys,  or  Assassins  of  the  old  writers,  are  said 
to  retain  the  most  abominable  superstitions  of  Egypt 

*'It  was  originally  omameDted  with  pillars  and  pilastei^s  of  the 
Corinthian  order ;  one  of  the  latter  remains,  at  the  N.W.  corner, 
and  the  fragment  of  a  column, — several  hases  are  worked  into  a 
modern  wall  which  has  rendered  this  ruin  habitahle ;  the  fonndatioii 
stones  are  just  visible  above  the  ground,  by  following  which  I 
ascertained  that  it  had  been  29 J  paces  long  by  11 J  broad.*'  Ong, 
Journal,    [1847.J 
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and  Greece,)  live  to  the  north  of  the  Maronites;  south 
of  them,  dwell  the  Metoualis,  hated  by  Turks  and 
Arabs  as  belonging  to  the  Persian  sect  of  Mahometans 
called  Shiites,  who  consider  the  first  three  Caliphs  as 
usurpers, — many  of  this  race  live  in  the  Bekaa — Baal- 
bec  was  their  stronghold,  but  they  are  a  scattered  peo* 
pie,  and  their  territories  much  diminished;  lastly,  the 
Druses  occupy  all  the  Gebel  Sannin,  or  southern  chain 
of  Lebanon,  including  the  maritime  district  of  Kesrouan, 
as  far  south  as  Deir  el  Kammar,  where  the  Emir  Beshir, 
their  Prince,  resides,* — they  are  a  sect  of  Moslems, 
who  believe  that  the  Deity  became  incarnate  in  the 
person  of  Hakim,  the  fanatic  Caliph  of  Egypt, (^)  and 
expect  his  return  as  the  Moehdy  or  Saviour — ^from 
China  !  to  establish  his  universal  worship,  and  the  ex- 
clusive dominion  of  his  followers.  They  are  divicled 
into  two  classes,  akhak,  and  djdhelsj  the  initiated,  and 
non-initiated  into  their  mysteries,  which  seem,  however, 
to  be  very  simple,  for  even  children  are  intrusted  with 
their  secrets.  These  religious  chameleons  adopt  the 
external  religion  of  whatever  people  they  live  amongst, 
affirming  that  they  are  commanded  to  do  so  till  the 
Moehdy  return. — These  are  the  people  whose  cleanli- 
ness and  pleasing  manners  so  much  charmed  me  in 
the  Hauran ;  I  have  seen  little  or  nothing  of  those  in 
Mount  Lebanon.  Great  numbers  of  Maronites  live 
intermingled  with  them,  particularly  in  the  Kesrouan. 

About  two  hundred  years  ago,  a  general  belief  pre- 
vailed in  Europe  that  these  Druses  were  descendants  of 
a  party  of  Crusaders,  who  had  remained  in  Syria  under 
a  Comte  de  Dreux;  their  famous  Emir  Fakr-ed-din, 
the  guest  of  the  de'  Medici,(^)  favoured  the  delusion; 

*  When  the  fji^di  tax  was  imposed,  the  Druses  were  reckoned  in 
the  Governm|<^retum  at  15,000  males ;  the  Maronites  at  the  same 
number ;  tneMetoualis  at  1200 ;  and  the  Anzairies  at  20,000. 
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*yet  never  had  a  theory  less  foundatioii.  You  meet  with 
traces  of  the  Franks^  remiuiscences  of  the  CmsadeSy 
OTerywhere  in  Bjria,  but  —  while  the  Bekaris,  or 
descendants  of  Abubekr,  (Mr.  Forren  showed  me  their 
pedigree,)  are  still  flourishing  at  Damascus,  as  well  as 
the  houses  of  many  of  the  Companions  of  Mahomet— 
the  descendants  of  the  Berengersi  Belhunes,  LusignanSy 
D'Ibelins,  and  other  Syrio-Norman  families  recorded 
in  the  Lignages  d'Outremer,  Duchesne's  folios,  and  the 
old  Chronicles,  have  sunk — i£  indeed  any  of  them  re- 
main—  into  mete /ellaks,  or  cultivating  Arabs, — so 
quickly  does  the  race  degenerate  in  this  clime  of  the 
sun! — And  yet  never  was  a  rule  proved  by  a  more 
interesting  exception — ^the  discovery  made  a  few  years 
ago  by  a  Frank  traveller,  to  whose  eyes,  like  mine,  s 
landscape  in  Lebanon  had  scarcely  more  attraetioos 
than  a  bimdle  of  old  parchments,  that  the  village 
Sheikh,  in  wlwse  possession  he  found  them,  was  the 
descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  crusading  families  in 
France ! — ^Ignorance  would  have  been  bliss  in  his  case, 
poor  old  man!  he  started  forthwith  on  pilgrimage  to 
Paris,  and  got  as  far  as  Alexandria,  but  falling  ill  there, 
and  other  obstructions  being  cast  in  his  way  by  a  kind 
Providence,  he  returned  to  his  village — Gausta,  and 
was  living  there  in  extreme  old  age  about  two  years 
ago.  Mr.  Farren  tells  me  that,  along  the  mountains  of 
Safeta,  there  is  a  line  of  feudal  towers  from  Tripoli  to 
the  plain  of  Horns,  evidently  built  by  the  crusaders  as 
a  means  of  defence  and  communication  between  those 
points,  and  completely  commanding  Lebanon.  The 
splendid  castle  of  Hosn  is  in  the  range,  and  Mr.  Farren 
is  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  very  large  Convent  of 
Mar  Georgius,  which  is  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  ecclesiastical  posses- 
ions in  Syiia,  is  the  Convent  at  which  that  celebrated 
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conflict  took  place,  when  a  detachment  of  the  Arabar 
who  were  then  besieging  Damascus  carried  off  the 
daughter  of  the  Governor  of  Tripoli,  who,  with  her 
bridegroom  and  a  gallant  train,  had  gone  there  to  be 
wedded.^^)  A  distinct  and  warlike  race  of  Christians, 
still  live  in  that  neighbourhood,  though  the  greater  part 
of  what  they  once  possessed  has  been  wrested  from 
them  by  the  Sejoote,  a  very  bold  and  martial  race,  of 
Arab  descent,  among  whom  too  some  Gurdish  settle- 
ments have  been  made. — There,  Mr.  Farren  thinks  that 
traces  of  the  Crusaders  or  their  descendants  might  be 
sought  for  with  most  likelihood  of  success,  but  all  hi» 
own  inquiries  have  hitherto  proved  fruitless.  (•') 

Now  let  us  cross  Mount  Lebanon — it  bears  the  same 
name  still,  Gebel  Libnan ;  it  is  spelt  Limanon  in  the 
Theban  sculptures  of  the  invasion  of  Osirei. 

Starting  from  Deir  el  Akhmar,  at  a  quarter  past  four 
in  the  morning,  and  ascending  through  woods  of  prickly 
oak  and  valonidi,  we  reached,  in  three  hours,  the  ruined 
village  Ainnet,  from  which  begin  the  steep  ridges  of 
Lebanon.  All  the  trees  ceased  now,  except  a  species 
of  dwarf  cedar,  emitting  a  delicious  fragrance,  whicb 
replaced  them,  and  continued,  though  diminishing  in 
number,  almost  to  the  summit.  The  rocky  slope  of 
the  mountain  is  covered  with  yellow,  white,  red,  and 
pink  flowers,  affording  delicious  food  to  the  bees  of 
Lebanon — ^their  honey  is  excellent.  At  eight,  we  camo 
in  sight  of  Lake  Leman  of  the  East,  or  Yemouni,  as 
everyone  pronoimced  it,  lying  to  the  south,  embosomed 
between  the  upper  and  lower  ridges.  An  hour  after* 
wards,  we  reaflhed  an  immense  wreath  of  snow,  lying 
on  the  breast  of  the  mountain,  just  below  the  summit — 
and  from  that  summit,  Ave  minutes  afterwards,  what  a 
prospect  opened  before  us ! — Two  vast  ridges  of  Leba- 
non, curving  westwards  from  the  central  spot  where  we 
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stood,  like  the  horns  of  a  bent  bow  or  the  wings  of  a 
theatre,  run  down  towards  the  sea,  breaking  in  their 
descent  into  a  hundred  minor  hills,  between  which — 
unseen,  unheard — and,  through  as  deep  and  dark  and 
jagged  a  chasm  as  ever  yawned,  the  Kadisha,  or  Sacred 
River  of  Lebanon,  rushes  down  to  the  Mediterranean — 
the  blue  and  boundless  Mediterranean,  which,  £ax  on 
the  western  horizon,  meets  and  mingles  with  the  sky. 

Our  eyes  coming  home  again,  after  roving  over  this 
noble  view,  we  had  leisure  to  observe  a  small  group  of 
trees,  not  larger,  apparently,  than  a  clump  in  an  Eng- 
lish park,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  northern  wing  or  horn 
of  this  grand  natural  theatre ;  these  were  the  far-famed 
cedars.  We  were  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  reach- 
ing them,  the  descent  being  very  precipitous  and  diffi- 
cult. As  we  entered  the  grove,  the  air  was  quite  per- 
&med  with  their  odour,  the  *'  smell  of  Lebanon,"  so 
celebrated  by  the  pen  of  inspiration. 

We  halted  under  one  of  the  largest  trees,  inscribed 
with  De  La  Borders  name  on  one  side,  and  De  La 
Martinets  on  the  other.  But  do  not  think  that  we  were 
sacrilegious  enough  to  wound  these  glorious  trees; 
there  are  few  English  names  comparatively,  I  am  happy 
to  say — I  would  as  soon  cut  my  name  on  the  wall  of  a 
church. 

Several  generations  of  cedars,  all  growing  promiscu- 
ously together,  compose  this  beautiful  grove.  The 
younger  are  very  numerous, — the  second-rate  would 
form  a  noble  wood  of  themselves,  were  even  the  pa- 
triarchal dynasty  quite  extinct, — one  of  them,  by  no 
means  the  largest,  measures  nineteen  feet  and  a  quarter 
in  circumference,  and,  in  repeated  instances,  two,  three, 
and  four  large  trunks  spring  from  a  single  root, — but 
they  have  all  a  fresher  appearance  than  the  patriarchs, 
and  straighter  stems — straight  as  young  pa)^  trees. 
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Of  the  giants,  there  are  seven  standing  very  near  each 
other,  all  on  the  same  hUl, — three  more,  a  little  further 
on,  nearly  in  a  line  with  them, — and,  in  a  second  walk 
of  discovery,  after  my  companions  had  lain  down  to 
rest,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  detecting  two  others  low 
down  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  grove — ^twelve  there- 
fore in  all,  of  which  the  ninth  from  the  south  is  the 
smallest,  but  even  thai:  bears  tokens  of  antiquity  coeval 
with  its  brethren. 

The  stately  bearing  and  graceful  repose  of  the  young 
cedars  contrast  singularly  with  the  wild  aspect  and 
frantic  attitude  of  the  old  ones,  flinging  abroad  their 
knotted  and  muscular  limbs  like  so  many  Laocoons, 
while  others,  broken  off, lie  rotting  at  their  feet;  but  life 
is  strong  in  them  all, — ^they  look  as  if  they  had  been 
struggUng  for  existence  with  evil  spirits,  and  God  had 
interposed  and  forbidden  the  war,  that  the  trees  He  had 
planted  might  remain  living  witnesses  to  faithless  men 
of  that  ancient  "Glory  of  Lebanon" — Lebanon,  the 
emblem  of  the  righteous — ^which  departed  from  her 
when  Israel  rejected  Christ ;  her  vines  drooping,  her 
trees  few,  that  a  child  may  number  them,  she  stands 
blighted,  a  type  of  the  unbeliever !     And  blighted  she 
must  remain  till  her  second  spring,  the  day  of  renova- 
tion from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  when,  at  the  voice 
of  God,  Israel  shall  spring  anew  to  life,  and  the  cedar 
and  the  vine,  the  olive  of  Carmel  and  the  rose  of  Sharon, 
emblems  of  the  moral  graces  of  God,  reflected  in  his 
people,  shall  revive  in  the  wilderness,  to  "  beautify  the 
place  of  his  sanctuary,  to  make  the  place  of  his  feet 
glorious" — to  swell  the  chorus  of  Universal  Nature  to 
the  praise  of  the  living  God. 

We  had  intended  proceeding  that  evening  to  Psherr6, 

'  but  no — we  could  not  resolve  to  leave  those  glorious 

trees  so  soon — the  loveliest,  the  noblest,  the  holiest,  in 
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the  wide  world.  The  tent  ytba  pitched,  and  we  spent 
the  rest  of  the  day  under  their  '^  shadowy  shroud.^' 
Oh  1  what  a  church  that  grove  is ! — never  did  I  think 
Solomon's  Song  so  beautiful,  and  that  most  noble  chap- 
ter of  Ezekiel,  the  thirty-first — ^I  had  read  it  on  the 
heights  of  Sy ene,  Egypt  on  my  right  hand,  and  Ethiopia 
on  my  left,  with  many  another  denunciation,  how  aw- 
fully fulfilled !  of  desolation  against  Pathros,  and  judg- 
ments upon  No — but  this  was  the  place  to  enjoy  it, 
lying  under  one  of  those  vast  trees,  looking  up  eyeiy 
now  and  then  into  its  thick  boughs,  the  little  birds 
warbling,  and  a  perpetual  hum  of  insect  life  pervading 
the  air  with  its  drowsy  melody.  Eden  is  close  by, — 
these  are  "  the  trees  of  Eden,*'  **  the  choice  and  best  of 
Lebanon,*' — ^these  are  the  trees  (there  can  be  none 
nobler)  which  Solomon  spake  of,  ^  from  Ihe  cedar  of 
Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  on  the  wall," — the  object  of 
repeated  allusion  and  comparison  throughout  the  Bible, 
— the  emblem  of  the  righteous  in  David's  sabbath 
hymn, — ^and,  honour  above  honour,  the  likeness  of  the 
countenance  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  inspired  Canticles 
of  Solomon. 

Our  encampment  was  very  picturesque  that  night, 
the  fire  throwing  a  strong  light  on  the  cedar  tliat  o'er- 
canopied  us ;  those  enormous  arms,  of  ghastly  white- 
ness, seemed  almost  alive  and  about  to  grasp  and  catch 
us  up  into  the  thick  darkness  they  issued  from.  ("") 

The  direct  road  from  the  cedars  to  the  village  of 
Eden  is  little  more  than  two  hours ;  we  were  desirouF, 
however,  of  seeing  the  famous  Convent  of  Canubin,  (or 
Anubin,  as  they  pronounce  it,  always  dropping  the  ini- 
tial C,)  and  accordingly,  on  arriving  at  Psherre,  after  as 
bom'  and  twenty  minutes'  ride,  we  sent  on  the  baggage 
direct  under  AleWyn's  care,  who  was  not  well  enough 
to  accompany  us. 
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Tlie  descent  to  Psherre  (the  Beshirai  of  the  maps) 
was  very  precipitous,  but  nothing  to  ^hat  awaited  us 
beyond  it ;  the  Tillage  lies  in  a  lovely  Tale,  all  verdant 
with  vines  and  fruit  trees,  and  mnsioal  with  cascades ; 
and  the  breezes  of  Lebanon — ^who  that  has  ever  quaffed 
can  forget  them? — To  the  east,  on  the  slope  of  the 
valley,  stand  the  Convent  of  Mar  Serkis,  almost  con- 
cealed among  thick  groves^  with  a  very  remarkable 
pointed  rock  rising  over  it.     Our  route  lay  westward, 
along  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  broken  every  now  and 
then  by  deep  gullies,  descending  from  the  northern 
Lebanon, — each  with  its  torrent  dashing  down  from  the 
mountains,  and  sometimes  forming  beautiful  cascades 
over  the  rocks,  light  clouds  of  spray  hovering  over 
their  descent  We  passed  the  villi^  Hatsheit,  at  nine, 
and  that  of  Belausi,  at  ten, — both  situated  on  the  edge 
of  the  chasm;  looking  eastwards  from  this  point  to- 
wards its  head,  we  saw  the  river  Kadisha,  like  a  silver 
thread,  descending  from  Lebanon*    The  whole  scene 
bore  that  strange  and  shadowy  resemblance  to  the  won- 
drons  landscape  delineated  in  '  Kubla  Khan,*  that  one 
so  often  feels  in  actual  life,  when  the  whole  scene  around 
you  appears  to  be  re-acting  after  a  long  interval, — 
your  friends  seated  in  the  same  juxta-position,  the  sub- 
jects of  conversation  the  same,  and  shifting  with  the 
same  *^  dreamlike  ease,^  that  you  remember  at  some 
remote  indefinite  period  of  pre-existence ;  you  always 
know  what  will  come  next,  and  sit  spell-bound,  as  it 
were,  in  a  sort  of  calm  expectancy. — One  would  almost 
have  thought  Coleridge  had  been  here  in  some  such 
vision,  or  at  least  that  some  description  of  the  valley 
had  been  uneon^iously  lingering  on  his  memor}', — ^the 
general  resemblanee  between  the  scene  he  has  painted 
and  that  before  us  was  so  striking.    I  dare  not  insist 
on  the  coincidence  of  there  being  "  a  sacred  river"  in 
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both  landscapes,  in  proof  of  their  identity, — *•  there 
is  a  river  in  Macedon,  and  there  is  a  river  at  Monmouth; 
'tis  called  the  Wye  at  Monmouth ;  it  is  out  of  my  prains 
what  is  the  name  of  the  other  river,  but  'tis  all  one,  'tis 
so  like  as  my  fingers  is  to  my  fingers,  and  there  is 
salmons  in  both  !"* 

Beyond  Belausi,  we  began  the  descent  to  Canubin 
by  a  very  difficult  path,  occasionally  hewn  into  rude 
steps.  This  magnificent  ravine  (I  speak  of  it  gene- 
rally, as  we  viewed  it  from  different  points)  is  of  im- 
mense depth,  broken  into  vast  hollows,  overhung  with 
trees,  chiefly  prickly  oaks,  and  shooting  into  pinnacles, 
between  which  the  mountain  torrents  rush  down  on  all 
sides,  some  of  them  forming  beautiful  cd.scades,  many 
hundred  feet  in  height.     At  Canubin,  however,  the  voice 

*  '*  The  most  imaginative  bard  of  our  time,  he  whose  poetry  may 
be  considered  as  the  matrix  of  that  of  Byron,  has  favoured  us,  by- 
way of  a  psychological  curiosity,  with  a  picture  of  one  of  his  dreams, 
the  result  probably  of  opium,  which  a  recent  traveller  has  declared 
to  be  so  exact  a  transcript  of  the  scenery  viewed  from  Mount  Leba* 
non,  that,  when  halting  under  the  hoary  cedars  of  the  antique  world, 
he  could  find  no  truer  description  of  the  landscape  before  him  than 
the  celebrated  verses  of  Coleridge. 

"  Are  we  to  infer  that  to  the  inspired  brain  of  the  poet  that  Oriental 
beatitude  was  literally  manifested  ?  ^  There  are  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  were  dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy  of  Horatio.  Bat 
there  are  more  things  in  the  human  mind  than  were  dreamt  of  even 
by  Hamlet,  even  by  Shakspeare.  May  there  not  even  exist  senses 
still  imperfectly  defined  by  physiological  science  ?  May  there  not 
be  mysteries  of  the  soul  still  undeveloped,  indicated  only  by  the  di- 
vining rod  of  the  initiated,  a  mockery  to  the  learned,  but  of  profound 
conviction  to  more  delicate  organizations,  conscious  of  magnetic  in- 
fluences— such  as  might  be  esteemed  a  supernatural  visitation,  did 
aught  in  our  frail  and  miserable  nature  seem  to  entitle  us  to  commu- 
nication with  the  invisible  world  ?**  Cecil,  vol.  ii,  p.  40.— Memoiy, 
however — the  remembrance  of  some  description  of  Lebanon  in  the  old 
travellers,  mingling  with  that  of  Kubla  Khan*s  palace  in  Marco  Polo, 
might  have  suggested  the  vision  in  question  to  the  poet*s  liiicy. 
[1847.]  ^  ^ 
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sven  of  the  Kadisha  is  scarcely  heard;  a  profound 
silence  reigns — all  is  grandeur^  but  grandeur  in  repose^ 
— ^the  choicest  place  in  the  world  for  dreaming  away 
one's  life  in  monastic  inactivity.  The  convent  hanga 
about  two-thirds  down  the  precipice,  partly  built  up 
against,  partly  excavated  in  the  rocks ;  it  looks  as  if 
held  by  cramping-irons  in  its  present  position,  so  deep 
is  the  abyss  below,  so  menacing  the  rocks  that  over- 
hang it. 

Here,  in  winter  only,  resides  the  Batrak,  or  Patriarch, 
of  the  Maronites;  we  had  expected  to  see  him,  but 
were  disappointed  to  hear  that  he  had  flown  off  with 
all  the  brethren  to  Adiman,  their  summer  residence,  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain  opposite. 

Several  leaves  of  the  Syriac  Bible  alighted  at  our 
feet  as  we  rode  up  to  the  gate,  and  a  lay  Maronite,  who 
made  his  appearance  at  the  window  above .  it,  seemed 
quite  indifferent  to  their  fate.  He  informed  us,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  unwelcome  news  of  the  BatraFs  absence^ 
that  there  was  absolutely  nothing  in  the  Convent  for 
man  or  beast, — this  did  not  at  all  coincide  with  our 
plans,  which  were  to  rest  there  a  few  hours,  feed  our 
horses  and  ourselves,  and  then  proceed  in  the  afternoon 
to  Eden;  we,  therefore,  the  gate  being  open,  took 
possession  of  the  monastery,  searched  and  discovered 
com  in  abundance,  fed  our  horses,  established  ourselves 
in  the  pleasantest  place  we  could  find,  and  then  tried 
to  persuade  the  Maronite  that  food  for  man  was  also 
producible,  assuring  him,  as  we  did  from  the  first,  that 
we  had  feloush  enough  to  pay  for  it  All  persuasion 
was  in  vain  till  a  sort  of  major-domo  arrived,  to  whom 
intelligence  had  been  sent  of  the  capture  of  the  Con- 
vent ;  from  that  moment  all  was  cordial  hospitality, — 
he  unlocked  a  small  room,  furnished  with  mats — ^pro- 
duced some  of  the  sweet  red  wine  of  Lebanon — and« 
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bjr  degrees,  the  most  sumptoous  dttfetaie  i  la  fcwrek^te 
we  had  seen  for  many  a  day  made  its  appearaneey— 
saiad,  cheese,  eggs,  honey,  and  <Mbs — a  syrap  ex- 
pressed from  grapes, — a&d  delicious  Arab  bread;  a 
meal  for  princes ! 

During  the  glow  of  victory — ^for  we  virtually  reagned 
our  conquest,  the  moment  that  hospitable  thoughts 
were  evinced  by  the  rightful  proprietors, — we  explored 
the  Convent  as  thoroughly  as  a  lingering  respect  for 
bolts  and  bars  permitted.  There  is  notfamg  worth 
seeing,  except  the  church,  wMi^  is  a  large  and  beantifiil 
grotto  cut  lengthways  in  the  rock  that  overhangs  the 
monastery.  The  portraits  of  the  Patriarchs,  mentioned 
by  old  travellers,  no  longer  line  its  walls,  bat  there  are 
several  paintings  of  a  character  superior  to  what  one 
would  expect  to  see  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  place — 
daubs,  but  done  in  Italy ;  the  best  of  them  was  an 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  over  the  altar.  In,  and  on 
a  press  in  the  church,  lay  many  books  and  MSSL,  the 
former  chiefly  printed  at  Rome  by  the  Propaganda, 
some  of  the  latter  most  beauti&lly  vmtten — all  in 
Arabic,  I  suppose,  but  in  the  Syriac  charaeter.  The 
Bible,  to  which  the  leaves  that  flew  out  of  the  VTindow 
with  such  empressement  to  welcome  us  belonged,  lay  in 
a  small  apartment  at  the  end  of  a  long  gallery  built  Jsp 
against  the  rock,  and  overlooking  the  gate.(*) 

After  a  hearty  meal  and  comfortable  siesta,  we  re- 
mounted, and,  with  the  major-domo  as  guide,  a  m^iy 
good-humoured  fellow,  re-ascended  the  gorge  we  had 
come  down  by,  but  up  its  western  side.  We  presently 
passed  a  small  chapel  cut  in  the  rock ;  the  whole 
valley,  indeed,  is  full  of  the  excavated  dwellings  of 
ancient  hermits.  The  sceneiy  was  £^11  more  beautifiii 
at  this  evening  hour,  the  southern  declivity  all  shadow, 
except  the  salient  points  of  rock. 


After  ibrnxt  «a  hon^n  a»oettt»  we  came  in  tight  of • 

the  vale  of  Eden,  with  the  Tillage  on  the  N.  W.  tide^. 

of  it,  flo  that  we  had  to  wind  round  the  head  of  the 

▼alley  to  reaeli  it» — ^tbere  is  no  cutting  aeross  countay. 

in  Mount  Lebanon — ^and  who  would  wish  to  do  so,  and 

abridge  his  enjoyment?    Above,  below,  around  you,. 

wherever  you  cast  your  eyes,  Man  and  Nature  vie  with. 

each  other  in  beautifying  and  enriching  the  landscape; 

—Man  aibrding  Nature  a  field  to  display  her  bounty 

iq)on,  by  terracing  the  hills  to  their  very  summits,  that, 

not  a  particle  of  their  soil  may  be  lost^ — Nature,  in 

rewardii^  his  toil  by  the  richest  luxuriance,  pouring 

giain  into  his  lap, -and  wine  into  his  cup,  without  mea- 

saie*      The  slopes  too  of  the  valleys,  one  mass  of 

verdure,  are  yet  more  productive  tiian  die  hills,  thanks 

to  the  *^  springs  of  Lebanon,''  that  come  gushing  down 

so  fresh  and  cool  and  melodious  in  erery  direction — 

Tines  twine  around  and  hang  in  garlands  from  every^ 

tree ;  mulberries  are  cultivated  in  immense  quantities^ 

with  houses  for  the  silkworms — of  dry  branches   or 

matting,  bound  with  reeds — ^built  between  the  trees ;  they 

never  plu^k  off  the  leaves,  but  cut  whole  boughs  off  for 

the  silk-worms, — the  trees,  however,  are  little  injured 

in  appearance,  as  many  boughs  as  are  seen  on  a  yonng^ 

fig  tree  being  left  untouched  on  eacdi.     The  fig  trees 

are  beautifol,  the  apricots  delicious,  and  as  common  a& 

apples  in  England.     Walnut  trees,  of  mi^estic  growth. 

and  beautifiil  produce,  flonrish  beside  the  deep  tonokU 

beds,  along  with  the  weeping  willow  and  Loinbardy 

poplar,  the  only  unfruitful  trees  in  this  garden  of  Eden 

*— for  a^  I  have  said,  though  descriptive  generally  o£ 

the  valleys  of  this  part  of  Lebanon,  applies  strictly  to 

that  we  have  just  ascended  to  from  Canubin. — ^And 

then  the  cordial  greeting  of  the  country  people — ^poor, 

but  all  seemingly  happy  and  contented,  and  as  like 

A  a2 
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each  other  in  features  as  brothers  and  sisters — a  smile 
4>n  every  woman^s  countenance,  all  of  them  unveiled, 
and  some  very  pretty — the  steeples  of  the  vills^e- 
churches  peeping  out  through  the  trees,  and  the  bells 
answering  each  other  across  the  ravines  every  morning 
and  evening — were  moral  charms  that  doubled  the 
attractions  of  the  scenery;  we  felt  ourselves  in  a 
Christian  country,  and  almost  among  brethren. 

Eden  is  built  on  a  lofty  ridge,  extremely  precipitous, 
its  sides  supported  by  terraces,  wherever  it  has  been 
possible  to  introduce  them,  planted  with  vines,  mulber* 
ries,  and  com.  A  considerable  torrent,  augmented  in 
its  course  by  minor  rills,  flowing  in  cascades  from  the 
hills,  rushes  down  a  deep  ravine  towards  the  souiL 
We  reached  the  village  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
ascent  from  the  bridge,  and  found  onr  friend  Mewyn 
encamped  near  a  cascade,  in  a  magnificent  grove  of 
walnut  trees.  Pell  and  I,  pursuant  to  his  advice,  started 
off  immediately  on  foot  for  the  brow  of  a  hill  about 
twenty  minutes  distant,  to  catch  the  sunset  view  of  the 
western  side  of  Lebanon;  it  was  superb;  Tripoli  was 
concealed  by  the  rising  ground,  but  the  headland,  the 
port  where  the  merchants  reside,  the  vessels,  the  towers 
— ^remnants  of  the  old  fortifications  of  the  knightly 
Berengers  —  were  clearly  visible,  and  the  sea-ward 
course  of  the  Kadisha,  distinguishable  at  intervals  by 
its  snow-white  foam.  More  to  the  south,  we  saw  the 
bold  headland  near  Batroun,  the  mountain  that  hid 
Djebail,  &c.  &c.,  and — ^beyond  all,  the  Mediterranean. 

A  crowd  of  the  villagers  congre^ted  under  the  trees 
in  front  of  our  tent  that  night;  children  were  r9mping 
about, — some  one  was  modulating  the  shepherd's  reed 
not  unmelodiously, — it  was  a  more  cheerful  scene  than 
I  ever  witnessed  in  the  lowlands  of  Syria,  or  Palestine^ 
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where  the  merry-hearted  sigh,  and  the  mirth  of  the 
tabret  has  almost  ceased  in  the  land. 

The  old  Sheikh  of  Eden  was  absent,  but  Youse^  his 
second  son,  paid  us  a  visit — a  very  fine  intelligent  boy, 
about  twelve,  who  speaks  Italian  beautifully,  and  un- 
derstands French;  these  languages  he  has  learnt  from 
the  Bishop,  who  was  educated  at  Rome.  His  cousin, 
also,  a  son  of  Sheikh  Latouff,  the  Sheikhs  brother, 
speaks  French  with  great  fluency,  but  I  did  not  like 
him  half  so  much.  The  whole  family  bear  a  very  high 
character. 

The  population  of  Eden  is  estimated  at  about  two 
thousand ;  there '  are  eleven  churches. — I  have  often 
had  a  present  of  a  nosegay  in  the  East;  a  Maronite 
brought  me  one  that  morning  of  pinks  and  jessamine, 
which  he  called  yesmin,  evidently  the  same  word. 

We  returned  to  Psherr6,  by  the  direct  route,  the  fol- 
lowing afternoon,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to 
Zachle,  by  Akoura  and  Afka,  along  the  heights  of 
Lebanon — and  thence  to  Damascus.  Burckhardt  is 
the  only  traveller  I  know  of  who  has  taken  this  route, 
and  a  most  sublime  and  beautiful  one  it  is,  so  fetr  as 
Akoura  and  Afka,  beyond  which  I  cannot  speak  of  it, 
the  guide  having  led  us,  either  ignorantly  or  knavishly, 
into  another  road. 

Leaving  Psherre,  the  fleecy  clouds  that  had  been 
hovering  all  the  day  on  the  heights  of  Lebanon  be* 
gan  to  sink  lower  and  lower,  and,  as  we  passed 
under  Mar  Serkis,  completely  concealed  one  of  the 
lofty  crosses  erected  on  the  peaks  of  the  mountain^ 
while  the  other,  encircled  by  them,  appeared  as  if  un* 
dergoing  translation  to  heaven.  We  crossed  a  bridge 
over  the  Kadisha,  at  the  head  of  tlie  Wady,  and  then 
proceeded  westwards  along  the  opposite  or  southern 
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l)aiik» — ^passing  a  large  Conreixty  Max  Elisha,  <m  the 
right,  hanging  about  half  way  down,  like  Ganubin,  (•) 
axid  the  village  Ka  Koffere,  high  on  the  left.  Soon 
after  passing  through  Bur  OshA,  we  saw  an  immense 
roofless  oaTem  on  the  other  side  of  the  vallej, — a 
Taviney  in  fact,  in  the  process  of  formation,  the  torrent 
not  having  completed  the  work  of  clearance.  Between 
this  and  a  vast  gorge  on  which  stood  the  village  Hat- 
sheit,  which  we  passed  the  day  before,  descended  a 
beautiful  and  very  lofty  waterfall,  from  the  very  summit 
of  the  ravine. 

We  halted  at  Hasroun,  nearly  opposite  Hateheit, 
^ter  four  hours*  ride — a  straggling  village,  like  Eden, 
almost  lost  in  its  groves  of  mulberries, — the  houses  oi 
stone,  very  large  and  substantial,  without  windows, 
and  serving,  apparently,  each  for  several  families. 

After  fixing  on  a  spot  for  the  tent,  Schranz  and  I 
hastened  down  to  the  edge  of  the  valley,  and,  from  a 
projecting  rock,  enjoyed  one  of  the  grandest  and  most 
beautiful  spectacles  I  ever  witnessed.  The  thick  ekmds 
resting  on  the  valley  and  the  northern  ridge  of  Lebanon 
were  gradually  beginning  to  ascend,  terraces  beyond 
terraces  receding  into  the  clouds  like  an  immense 
staircase  leading  to  some  unknown  shrine  of  glory;  and 
a  shrine  indeed,  of  unspeakable  grandeur  was  soon  re- 
vealed to  us  in  the  heights  of  Lebanon,  unveiled  in  all 
their  magnificence,  and  glowing  in  the  rays  of  the 
evening  sun — invisible  to  us  below;  but  in  a  few  mo- 
ments all  was  gloom  again — ^heavy,  moist,  fleecy  mist 
9wept  in  a  torrent  down  the  valley,  and  you  could 
scarcely  see,  as  old  Homer  says,  so  far  as  you  could 
throw  a  stone.  It  cleared  toward  sunset — a  superb 
sunset  after  all ;  and  a  most  delicious  green  tint  (fiflbsed 
itself  over  the  sky  after  his  departure,  such  as  we  hare 
seen  in  Nubia.     I  found  such  a  pretty  little  garden  in  a 
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lerevice  of  the  rock  we  stood  on, — about  six  feet  loagbf 
btbree  or  four  broad — just  tbe  size  for  my  little  May- 
|iiflower. 

|,  Next  momingy  the  church  bells,  answering  eaoh 
pother  from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  chasm,  proclaimed 
the  festa  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul ;  no  one  was 
-  idsible  when  we  emerged  from  the  tent,  but,  just  as  we 
finished  break&st,  the  whole  population  issued  from  the 
churches  and  collected  under  the  mulbeny  trees,  to 
witness  our  departure,  and  bid  us  good  bye.  After 
winding  round  the  rapine,  on  the  edge  of  which,  over- 
hangii^  the  great  Wady,  Hasroun  stands,  we  com- 
menced the  ascent — ^at  first  very  short  and  steep — 
then,  long  and  gentle — of  the  Southern  Lebanon.  In 
an  hoar  and  a  quarter  we  lost  sight  of  Tripoli,  the 
Wady,  and  the  theatre  of  mountains  that  encompass 
it,  and  proceeded  along  the  western  heights  towards 
the  snowy  peaks  above  Aflia,  repeatedly  catching 
glimpses  of  the  lower  ridges  of  the  chain  descending  to 
the  Mediterranean. 

We  passed  through  fine  rocky  scenery,  but  saw  litde 
cultiYation,  except  in  a  plain  which  we  passed  at  a 
great  depth  below  us,  lying  in  the  southern  side  of  a 
rocky  valley,  and  where  we  saw  Mar  Antonios  Hoop, 
a  convent,  on  one  side,  and  the  village  Tanurin  on  the 
other.  This  part  of  Lebanon  is  quite  abandoned  to 
pasturage ;  we  passed  two  or  three  small  camps  of 
Bedouins,  the  most  barbarous  I  think  I  ever  met  with — 
no  curiosity,  no  intelligence ;  they  had  a  good  many 
camels,  sheep,  and  goats,  —  the  sheep  lugging  after 
them  the  immense  tails  that  are  seen  all  over  Lebanon; 
ihese  tails,  like  the  humps  of  camels,  are  accounted 
great  delicacies  in  the  Arab  kitchen. 

After  an  hour  and  a  half's  steep  and  continual  de- 
scent, we  reached  Akoura,  a  Maronite  village,  beauti- 
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fyHQy  situated  among  gardens  of  nmlbemes,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Wady  Metouali,  a  very  deep  vale, 
which  completely  separates  the  mountain  range  we  had 
just  traversed  from  that  on  which  Af ka  stands,  which 
we  saw  directly  in  front,  as  we  descended  to  the  Wady. 

We  dined  and  rested  at  Akoura,  under  a  magnificent 
walnut-tree,  and  then  started  again  for  Af  ka,  winding 
round  the  head  of  the  valley,  under  crags  of  most  sur- 
passing  grandeuii-one  of  them  peculiarly  noble,  with 
a  projectii^g  ledge  on  one  of  its  lower  peaks,  evidently 
designed  by  nature  for  a  Divers  or  a  Genie's  castle — 
I  sighed  for  Aladdin's  lamp!  This  noble  Wady  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  Metoualis,  once,  I  believe,  its 
sole  proprietors,  but  Maronites  and  Metoualis  now 
share  it  in  common,  and  are  very  good  friends  not- 
withstanding. A  torrent  flows  firom  under  a  large 
semi-hexagonal  cavern  at  the  head  of  the  vale  under 
the  rocks;  we  crossed  it  by  a  beautiful  natural  bridge, 
and,  soon  afi;erwards,  crossing  the  intermediate  hills 
into  a  collateral  wady,  descended  to  Naitri,  Mtri, 
or  Minetri,  (for  they  gave  it  all  these  names),  a  village 
at  its  eastern  extremity,  inhabited  by  Metoualis,  a  most 
uncourteous  set, — before  reaching  it,  we  passed  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  building  of  hewn  stone.  We 
halted  there,  unable  to  get  on  further  that  night. 

We  passed  great  numbers  of  dwarf  cedars  this  day, 
and  rode  through  whole  woods  of  them  the  following 
morning,  commencing  our  ascent  of  Lebanon  directly 
eastwards,  the  guide,  assuring  us  that  the  road  we 
wished  to  go  did  not  pass  through  Af  ka.  In  two  hours 
we  reached  the  highest  point  of  ascent,  and,  afiter  an 
hour's  ride  among  low  undulating  hills,  came  in  sight 
of  a  vast  and  beautiful  plain,  far  below  us,  which  we 
presently  recognised  as  the  Bekaa,  with  Baalbeo  in  the 
distance.     It  was  evident  our  guide  had  brought  us 
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quite  a  different  route  from  Burckhordt's, — ^here,  he 
said,  his  knowledge  of  the  road  ended,  8o  we  sent  him 
back  to  his  Tillage. 

And  yet  I  am  glad  now  that  we  took  this  road,  for  on 
this  eminence  Raymond  of  Tripoli  and  his  followers 
must  have  halted,  after  ascending  from  Minetri — ^the 
ruined  building  there  being  evidently  the  fort  of  Ma- 
naithere,  the  only  station  mentioned  by  William  of 
Tyre  as  occurring  on  their  route  from  Gebail — halted 
there,  I  say,  and  looked  down  on  the  rich  fields  of 
Baalbec,  before  descending  to  commit  them  to  the 
flames. — ^Baldwin  of  Jenisalem,  meanwhile,  (not  the 
young  prince,  whose  chivalrous  expeditions  to  Petra 
and  Bozrah  I  have  already  mentioned,  but  his  nephew, 
the  leper,) — acting  in  concert  with  Raymond,  and  cross- 
ing the  mountains  from  Sidon,  had  descended  into  the 
Bekaa  by  Messara,  (the  Meshgara,  evidently,  of  the 
maps,)  and  commenced  a  similar  work  of  devastation^ 
each  advancing  towards  the  other,  till  they  met — 

^  These  flaming  comets  with  their  fiery  tails,** 

in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  and,  turning  to  the  easl^ 
stood  side  by  side,'  awaiting  the  chivalry  of  Damascus^ 
who,  under  Saladin's  brother,  were  rushing  down  from . 
Antilibanus  to  check  their  ravages.  The  Moslems 
fought  well,  nor  was  it  till  after  a  long  and  bloody  con- 
fiict  that  the  crescent  sank,  and  the  victorious  Franks 
departed  with  their  plunder.  (•*) 

We  descended  slopingly  along  the  mountain,  through 
beautiful  woods  of  oak  and  cedar,  towards  Zachle^ 
and,  after  entering  the  low  hills  that,  on  this  as  well  as 
the  other  side,  intervene  between  the  foot  of  Lebanon 
and  the  Bekaa,  passed  villages  innumerable — Shmuster, 
Beitshemi,  Bednein,  Temnein,  Zernubbi,  (which  lies 
out  of  the  road  to  the  right,  on  a  hill,  but  we  found  the 
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lemains  of  a  temple  there,  btdlt  with  reiy  massiTe 
istones — traces  of  four  columns  in  tronty  and  the  tiiree 
steps  of  entrance  perfect,  which  I  hardly  ever  saw  else- 
^where,  except  at  Pompeii), — ^Habla,  Karak,  Malacca — 
blazing  with  foxnaces,  for  it  was  already  dark — ^and 
Zachle  beyond  it,  a  short  distance  up  a  valley.  Its  lights, 
gleaming  through  the  trees,  reminded  us  of  the  ap- 
proach to  a  great  manufacturing  town  in  England. 
Daric  as  it  was,  we  managed  to  discover  a  resting-plaee 
and  pitch  the  tent,  in  which  we  were  glad  to  lie  down 
at  half-past  eight  at  night. 

Zachle  derives  considerable  importance  from  its  trade 
of  dyeing  doth ;  the  inhabitants  are  calculated  at  five 
thousand,  the  greater  number  Greek  Catholics.  The 
town  Ues  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  very  beautifbl 
valley,  well  watered  by  the  poplar-shaded  stream  of 
Berdowni,  with  extensive  vineyards  and  mulberzy- 
^oves  on  the  hills ;  up  the  glen  there  is  a  large  Greek- 
Catholic  Convent,  Mar  Elias— and,  beyond  it,  at  its 
extremity,  a  little  village  among  the  rocks.  El  Uedi  * 

Next  morning,  sending  the  baggage  in  advance, 
.across  the  Bekaa,  we  rode  back  to  Kerak  to  visit  the 
tomb  of — Noah ! ! — thuiy-eight  paces  long,  by  about 
one  and  a  half  wide,  and  elevated  on  a  platform.  It 
adjoins  an  old  mosque,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
•with  grated  windows.  In  a  ruined  building  contiguous 
to  the  mosque,  and  apparently  ancient,  we  found  a 
Latin  funeral  inscription.f 

From  Kerak  we  crossed  the  Bekaa,  in  about  three 

*  Zachle  was  burnt,  and  its  inhabitants  ruined,  during  the  recent 
war,  -which  mingled  the  tears  of  the  natives  with  every  fountain  ia 
Lebanon.     [1847.1 

f  Cn.  Julius  L.  Fab. 

Eufus  P.  P. 

Hie  situs  est.    Yix. 

annis  Ixxxiv. 
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Iiours,  soudi-eastwaxds,  towards  Medjdel,  a  mined 
tower  conspicuous  on  a  hill  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
plaixi^  wkh  a  large  Tillage  below  it — crossed  Antili- 
T)aj)iis — I  could  expatiate  on  its  fine  rockj  scenery,  but 
will  only  tell  you  that  we  traced  a  fioman  roa^  still 
the  line  of  communication  between  Damascus,  Aura- 
nitis,  and  the  Bekaa,  for  many  hours — halted  for  the 
night  at  Dimes,  after  nearly  eleven  hours'  ride,  and 
reached  Damascus  in  five  hours  the  next  morning. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farren  were  still  at  their  tents,  when  I 
arrived  at  Damascus,  but  returned  a  few  days  afi;^- 
v^ards  to  keep  me  company  during  the  remainder  of  my 
«tay.*   Nothing  could  exceed  their  kindness ;  no  intw- 

*  ^^6  July. — Visited  the  palace  of  the  Mufti  of  Damascus,  the 
representative  of  a  family  sumamed  Murad,  originally  of  Tartar 
extraction,  and  which  has  supplied  the  city  widi  muftis  for  m»ny 
centuries, — the  present  Mufti  is  a  most  respectahle  man.  After 
payiag  our  respects  to  him  in  his  ordinary  divan,  we  visited  the 
mosque  attached  to  the  house, — all  the  outer  buildings  are  very  plain 
and  ordinary,  but  the  harem,  or  residence  for  the  women,  (to  which 
we  passed  through  a  small  garden,)  quite  delighted  us.  The  apart- 
ments open  on  a  very  large  rectangular  inclosure,  paved  with  marble 
and  interspersed  with  tanks  of  water  and  parterres  of  flowers — with 
a  large  open  alcove,  or  divan,  at  the  upper  end.  The  surrounding 
buildings  are  two  stories  high,  and  a  gallery  or  balcony  runs  all 
round,  on  which  the  upper  story  opens.  The  ladies  had  retreated  to 
this  upper  story — ^but  by  an  indirect  glance  we  saw  them  peeping  at 
US  through  the  blinds.  The  rooms  of  the  ladies  were  very  beautiful 
— ^e  floors  inlaid  with  variegated  marble — the  ceilings  richly  gilt, 
and  painted  in  fanciful  devices,  with  inscriptions  from  the  Koran, 
&c. — ^Most  luxurious  divans,  so&s,  and  English  chairs  occupied  the 
upper  part  of  every  room,  and  a  fountain,  overflowing  into  a  marble 
reservoir,  the  lower.  Woodcarving  and  marqueterie  work  abounded, 
excellent  in  design  and  execution ;  and  there  were  some  pieces  of 
embroidery,  views  of  Mecca,  &c.,  worked  by  the  ladies. — ^The  MuftTs 
own  bedroom  was  luxury  itself.  The  ladies*  baths  were  nothing 
very  particular." — Orig.  Journal,  But  the  tomb  of  Saladin,  sadly 
neglected  now,  vras  the  most  interesting  thing  I  saw  at  Damascus. 
.  [1847.1 
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mittent  spring,  but  ever  fresh  and  constant,  flowing 
from  the  heart — I  can  scarce  express  to  you  the  extent 
of  my  obligations  to  these  kind  friends — to  Mr.  Farren 
especially,  who,  from  the  first,  insisted  on  relieving  me 
of  all  those  painful,  but  necessary,  interviews,  arrange- 
ments, &c.,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  I  should 
have  been  obliged  to  go  through  myself.  He  is  indeed 
the  man  of  all  others  to  represent  the  British  nation  in 
a  country  like  this,  and,  indeed,  what  he  has  effected  in 
dispelling  Turkish  prejudice,  and  raising  the  character 
of  Englishmen,  is  marvellous, — 'tis,  in  great  measure, 
to  his  personal  character,  his  courtesy,  his  decision,  that 
we  owe  the  respect  in -which  we  are  now  held.(") 

I  am  now  writing  from  Beyrout;  I  left  my  kind 
friends  ous  Thursday  the  thirteentli,  and  arrived  here 
on  Saturday  afternoon;  the  last  day's  journey  was 
beautiful,  but  the  heat  while  descending  towards  Bey- 
rout, and  that  of  the  town  itself — (poor  little  Julie  de 
Lamartine's  death-bed) — exceeds  anything  I  ever  felt 
before;  the  perspiration  rolls  down  one's  face  veiy 
nearly  as  fast  as  it  does  in  a  vapour  bath.(") 

It  is  long  past  midnight,  and  by  this  time  to-morrow 
I  hope  to  b^  many  a  league  from  Syria.  You,  my 
dearest  mother,  will  be  more  thankfrd  for  me  than,  I 
fear,  I  am  for  myself,  but,  in  closing  this  long  letter, 
and  reviewing  the  scenes  I  have  wandered  over  during 
the  last  few  months,  I  cannot  but  feel  how  deep  a  debt 
of  gratitude  I  owe  to  Divine  Providence,  for  the  un- 
varying health,  bodily  strength,  and  good  spirits,  that 
have  never  failed  me  during  so  many  months, — ^for  pre- 
servation from  accidents  and  perils,  known,  and  often 
probably  unknown,  to  me,— and  for  the  accomplish 
ment  of  every  wish  I  formed  before  and  after  com- 
mencing my  Tour  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  relative  to  its 
extent;  so  that  I  have  seen  all  and  more  than  I  pro- 
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posed  at  starting.  Everywhere  I  have  received  the 
kindest  attentions  from  men  in  and  out  of  authority. — 
And  if  the  loss  of  poor  William,  my  companion  through 
so  many  instructive  and  interesting  scenes,  impress  me 
as  it  ought,  and  as  I  trust  it  will,  even  that  too  will 
prove  a  blessing ! — Adieu, 


"t^nwm*  II' 
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EGYPT. 


NoTB  1,  PAGE  10. — ^Missirie. 


I  feel  great  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  merits  of  this  excellent 
man.  BariDg  tiie  iviiole  time  lie  traf^elled  with  ns  as  eonrier,  we  ne^er 
onee  had  oeeasion  to  find  fault  with  him,  excei^t  for  exerting  himself  too 
much.  He  kept  our  hoatraen,  mnleteers,  natire  serrants,  &c.,  in  perfect 
order ;  we  had  not  the  slightest  trouble  with  them.  With  other  gentlemen 
he  has  travelled  over  most  parts  of  Europe,  in  North  America,  and  Mexico. 
He  speaks  Greek,  (Ms  natiye  tongue,)  Turkish,  Bussian,  Wslachian, 
Arabic,  English,  (which  he  has  taught  himsdif  to  read  and  write,)  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and,  I  belieye,  can  make  himself  understood  in  some  other 
languages. 

Of  his  personal  character,  intelligence,  activity,  energy,  and  those  man 
important  points,  honesty,  sobriety,  and  Christian  principle— it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  speak  too  highly. 

I  cannot  reSain  from  mentioning  (what  would  never  have  eome  to  my 
knowledge  directly)  his  having  ransomed  from  Toridsh  slacvery,  and  sent 
home  to  their  native  country,  (Argos,)  a  mother  and  a  daughter.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  instance,  as  I  have  reason  to  know,  of  his  having  stood  the 
friend  of  the  fc^herl«ss,  and  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  with  joy. 

[Since  this  was  wtitten,  Missirie  has  eettled  at  Pera,  and  opened  an 
hotel,  which  Mr.  Warburton  describes  as  ^  most  comfortable  imd  excel-  * 
lent .  .  .  the  last  comfort  oike  enjoys  in  going  to  the  East,  and  the  first  in 
returning  frt>m  it." — OreBcerU  and  the  Cross,  vol.  ii,  pp.  368, 381.    1847  ]  * 

NoTB  2,  PAOE  15. — Cleopatra's  Needle. 

Its  companion  lies  beside  it,  almost  covered  by  the  sand.  Both  appear 
to  have  been  standing  when  Abd'allatif  wrote  his  sMsoont  of  Egypt, 
A.D.  1203. 

Noxs  3,  PAGB  15. — ^Pompey's  FQlar. 
**  Nulla  sane  columnarum  hole  aimilit  I**—- Bdbisl 

This  oolAe  column  appears  to  have  stood  in  the  court  of  a  ha<eB  quad- 
rangular edifice,  popularly  called  the  School  of  Aristotle,  and  supposed  to 
have  heesk  bmH  by  Seloson,  till  the  reign  of  Sflladin«  when  the  governor  of 
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Alexandria  destroyed  it  We  learn  this  from  Abd*allatif.— Ediiai,  abont  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  describes  this  building  as  supported  hy  aix> 
teen  colamns  at  each  extremity,  and  by  sixty-seven  at  either  side;  and 
Bexyamin  of  Tudela,  the  laaS  writer  who  speaks  of  it  as  an  eyewitness, 
(▲.D.  1160,)  says  it  contained  twenty  coUegtes,  divided  from  each  other  by 
marble^  columns,  {exedra  f)  **  whither  men  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  learn  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle." — Abd'allatif  saw  the  remains  of 
the  columns  on  the  shore,  whither  they  had  been  carried  by  the  governor, 
and  traces  of  them  all  round  the  pillar,  within  thirty  years  after  their 
destruction.* 

The  central  pillar  was  cut  in  the  quarries  of  the  Said,  or  Upper  Egypt. 
^  II  en  existoit  originairement,"  says  an  Arab  writer  of  the  twelfth  century. 
**  8ept»  de  la  m£me  dimension,  qui  servoient  d'omement  it  un  palais  im- 
mense nomme  Mauoa  de  la  Sagesse,  qui  n*avoit  paa  eon  pareil  sur  la 
terre.** — "  Sept  geants  de  la  famille  de  Aad  apporterent  chacun.  une  de  ces 
colonnes  sous  leurs  bras,  depuis  le  Mont  Berim  au  midi  d'Egouan.  jusqu'i 
Alexandrie." — Langles^  notes  to  Norden's  Travels,  vol.  iii,  p.  181. 

Fompey's  pillar  has  at  different  times  been  represented  as  a  monument 
nected  by  himself  to  his  own  glory,  {Breydenbach,  1483,)  and  a  memorial 
of  Cassar's  triumph  on  his  rival's  defeat.  {Belon,  1548;  Sandys,  1010.) 
In  1507,  when  that  "  pious,  honourable,  and  magnanimous  knight,"  Martin 
k  Baumgarten,  visited  Egypt,  it  was  popularly  supposed  that  Fompey's  head 
was  buried  under  it.' 

*'  EUe  6toit  surmont^e,  je  crois,  d'une  statue  colossale  d'airain,  placee 
tur  un  enorme  stylobate,  et  qu*on  nommoit  cheraJihyl;  elle  regardoit  la 
ner,  et  avoit  le  doigt  dirige  vers  Constantinople.  Un  receveur  general  des 
impositions  d'Egypte,  A9ameh  ben-Zeid,  demanda  au  khalife  El-Oualyd  ben- 
Abdoul-melik  ben-Merouan,  la  permission  de  faire  fondre  cette  statue  pour 
en  frapper  une  grande  quantite  de  fels,  petites  pieces  de  billon." — Langlis, 
ut  supra. 

This  sacrilege  must  have  been  perpetrated  between  a.d.  714  and  717«- 
the  duration  of  £1  Walid's  reign. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  persons  ascending  Fompey's  pillar  by  means  of 
ft  rope-ladder  and  a  kite,  but  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  achievement 
of  the  sort  was  that  of  a  famous  rope-dancer,  who  climbed  up  by  a  knotted 
rope  with  a  donkey  on  his  shoulders,  left  it  there  to  pass  the  night,  and 
brought  it  down  again  the  next  morning. — D*Arvieux,  Memoires,  vol.  i, 
p.  191. 

Some  beautiftil  porphyry  columns  were  standing  at  a  little  distance  from 

*  See  Edrisft  Oeogr.  Nnbienris,  p.  2\A.—Ben.  Tud.  Itin.  p.  314,  ed.  Eliev.  S2mo.— 
Ah^aUatift  Rel«tl<m  de  TEgypte,  and  a  very  interesting  note  of  M.  de  Sacy,  p.  18S, 
and  pp.  330  sqq.—or  in  Pinkerton's  Collection,  vol.  xv.  p.  838.  Perhaps  the  eohunns 
aeen  on  the  shore  by  Abd'allatif  were  the  same  as  those  described  by  Panl  Lucas  a 
hundred  years  afterwards,  as  follows:—"  Je  decouvris  an  pied  des  nrartilles,  snr  le 
bord  de  la  mer,  plnaieon  Moos  de  porphyre,  qu'il  seroit  fort  facile  d*enlerer  porren 
fclre  d'excellens  ouvrages.  U  y  en  a  qui  pesent  assarement  deox  ou  troia  milliers; 
Jen  eidevat  un  de  150  livres,  que  j'ai  envoy£  en  France,  et  on  pent  Jnger  par  oal 

tvSffi^V^**  "•  ^^*f  .**"  Ppn>hyre,  «t  de  I'usage  qu'on  enpovmlt  ftira,-!— 
JreMtme  Voyage,  i\'IU,)tom,\'p.  fid,  ^^ 
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the  polar  in  1658»  when  B'Ameax  irisited  Alexandria^perht^s  the  same 
«s  the  ^  six  pillars  of  marble,  twentj  spans  aboat»  and  three  fathoms  high 
'Without  the  ground,"  mentioned  in  Qrimstone'a  '  Estates,  Empires,  and 
Principalities  of  the  World,*'— London,  fol.,  1615*— a  work,  the  title-page 
of  which,  engraved  by  Elstraoke,  may  be  ranked  for  beauty  along  with  that 
of  Purchases  Pilgrims. 

Note  4,  page  16. — ^Bemalns  of  Alexandria. 

*'  Je  vis  aussi,  en  passant  dans  le  milieu  de  la  viUe,  un  rang  de  colonnes 
de  marbre  granite,  d'une  hauteur  et  d'une  grossenr  extraordinaires,  dont  11 
y  en  a  encore  nne  qui  conserve  son  chapiteau ;  ces  colonnes,  qui  sont  sur 
una  meme  ligne,  s'etendent  pr^s  de  500  pas,  et  ne  sont  pas  a^jourd'hui  dans 
line  egale  distance  Tune  de  I'autre,  parce  que  la  plus  grande  partie  en  a  ktk 
enlevee  ou  abattne,  et  Ton  en  volt  encore  beauconp  de  renversees.  Entre- 
celles  qui  subsistent,  il  y  en  a  qui  ne  sont  eloign^es  que  de  dix  ou  douze 
pieds,  ce  qui  fait  jnger  qn'il  y  en  avoit  sur  chaque  rang  plus  de  150.  En- 
core faut  il  supposer  que  la  premiere  et  la  demi^re  de  celles  qui  se  trouvent 
sur  cette  ligne  etoient  effectivement  aux  deux  extremites  de  ce  rang ;  ce  qus 
n*est  pas  vraisemblable,  puisque  vis-li-vis  de  ces  colonnes  on  en  voit  k  deux 
cents  pas  delk  d'autres  semblables  qui  leur  sont  opposees ;  et  quoiqu'il  n*en 
Teste  aujourd'hui  que  trois  ou  quatre,  il  est  visible,  par  la  disposition  des 
lieux,  par  le  meme  ordre,  la  meme  grossenr,  qu'elles  ne  faisoient  qu'un 
meme  tout  avec  celles  dont  je  viens  de  parler.  II  paroit  aussi  par  d*autre» 
colonnes,  qui  sont  k  une  hgale  distance  de  ces  deux  rangs,  qu'il  y  avoit 
autrefois  en  cet  endroit  une  superbe  foutoine ;  Tedifice  de  brique,  et  les 
bassins  ou  I'eau  tomboit,  se  voient  aujourd'hui  manifestement.  Ainsi  on 
pent  conclure  qu'il  y  avoit  Ik  une  place  superbe,  dont  la  figure  composoit  un 
quarre  long,  large  de  200  pas,  et  long  de  500.  Les  principaux  Palais  de  la 
ville  faisoient  sans  doute  les  quatre  faces  de  cette  belle  place,  puisque  der- 
ri^re  ces  colonnes,  du  c6te  oi\  il  en  reste  un  plus  grand  nombre,  on  voit 
quantite  de  murs  de  brique,  les  uns  renverses,  les  autres  encore  entiers,  qui 
laissent  juger  de  la  grandeur  et  de  la  beaute  des  edifices  qui  etoient  en  cet 
endroit.  On  distingue  mime,  parmi  les  masures,  des  bains  presque  entiers^ 
et  j'en  ai  vu  un  dont  les  murs  etoient  faits  d*un  ciment  si  dur  qu'il  ressem- 
bloit  a  du  marbre.  Les  Turcs  en  d^tachent  tons  les  jours  quelques  mor- 
ceaux  pour  faire  servir  k  leurs  b^timens.  Mais  comme  ces  mines  sont 
presque  enticement  couvertes  de  sable,  ils  n*enlevent  que  ce  qui  paroit  en 
dehors ;  et  s'ils  vouloient  se  donner  la  peipe  de  creuser  jusques  aux  fonde- 
mens,  ils  decouvriroient  bien  des  choses  curieuses." — Troisihne  Voyage  de 
Paid  Lucas,  vol.  ii,  p.  31,  sqq. 

"  Proh  dolor !  illustrem,  maximam,  habitatoribus  refertissimam,  pulcher- 
rimam,  opulentissimamque  quondam  Ptolem»orum  sedem,  Alexandriam, 
eollapsam,  dirutam,  majori  ex  parte  desertam,  miserando  spectaculo  deplo- 
ravi     Heu  infelicem !  qus  et  quanta  mosnia,  quales  et  quam  ample  ejaf 

«  Translated  from  the  French  of  P.  d- Avlty. 
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nrbis  stratflBTiv,  qulm  consficiuB  damama^feDiiites  ad  coEJlqjii  temitfiilffi^  fnt 
portamxn  foniices !    Sed  in  cinerem  vei9a  domonim  ialonM  <«mua  praKtw- 
enDtes  con&pioiebuuiis,''-— P«toi  Mariyris  Legaiio  Bahffkmiea,  (1502,) 
jmnted  in  the  Mome  voIu/m  urith  his  Jkcadet^  t,  80  Teno,  ed.  15SSL 

NoTB  5,  Pagb  16. — Bacotis. 

M.  Langlte,  however,  claims  mucli  higher  consideration  for  Bacotis : — 
**  Alexandre  ne  fit  qne  releTer  leu  rtiines  et  changer  le  nom  d'line  desphs 

-vndennes  et  des  ploe  giandea  villea  de  I'Egypte.  Cette  liUe  se  nonnoit 
Baqonth,  on  Baqondah,  Buivant  lea  auteura  Aral»e8,  maia  plutdt  Bakboqr, 

-0nivant  Torthographe  Qopte ;  mot  dont  lea  Greca  et  lea  Latins  oat  £nt  Ba- 

-coUa." — NdUs  on  Norden,  t.  iii,  p.  158. 

Mortadi,  in  hia  cnrioua  legendary  bistoiy  oi  Egypt,  says  it  was  built  bj 
Masar,  grandson  of  Ham,  and  his  thirty  followen,  with  whom  he  came  to 
Egypt  on  the  dispersion  of  nations.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  the  wise 
priest  Philemon,  who,  being  deputed  by  Phaiaan,  the  last  antedilnvian  king 

'  of  Egypt,  to  a  religions  conference  with  Noah,  was  oonverted  by  the  Patri- 
arch, and  admitted  into  the  ark  with  his  dsjighter,  aftarwarda  amzied  to 
Ifisraim,  son  of  Ham.    Philemon,  retoming  to  Egypt  with  his  grandson 

•  and  his  thirty  followers,  reopened  the  pyramids,  taught  them  the  secret 
writing  of  the  birbas  or  temples,  the  knowledge  of  the  talismans  concealed 
In  them,  and  how  to  make  new  ones,  and  also  the  rules  how  to  subject 
spirits.  "  lis  bastirent  pinsieurs  villes  sur  la  mer  Bomaine,  et  entre  antrrs 
«elle  de  Bacode,  au  lien  oh  est  maintenant   Alexandrie." — MerveUUt 

^dEgypte,  p.  110. 

O^ers  attribute  its  foundation  to  Shedad  the  son  of  Aad,  illuatiioiis  is 

* 

the  annals  of  the  East  for  the  gardens  of  Irem,  which  he  planted  in  riTaliy 
'  of  the  celestial  paradise.  A  third  account  states  that  he  merely  rebuilt  it 
^after  its  destruction  by  the  Amalekites,  or  Shepherd  Kings. 

NoTB  6,  Page  19.— Daniel's  prophecies. 

*'  These  prophecies  of  Daniel,  foretelling  the  sufferings  and  perseentioos 
-Y>f  the  Jews,  from  Alexander's  successors  in  Syria  and  Egypt  till  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  during  a  disastrous  period  of  100 
years,  are,  if  possible,  more  surprising  and  astonishing  than  even  his  grasd 
prophetic  period  of  2300  years,  and  the  scTeral  successions  of  empire,  or 
the  four  temporal  kingdoms,  that  were  to  precede  the  apiritnal  kingdom  of 
God  upon  earth.  The  magnificence  of  the  whole  scheme,  compriaing  the 
fortunes  of  all  mankind,  seems  to  be  an  object  suitable  to  the  OmnlacieBt 
Goyemor  of  the  universe,  calculated  to  excite  awe  and  admiration;  bol  Uw 
minuteness  of  detail  exhibited  in  this  part,  exceeds  that  of  any  existiof 
history  of  those  times.  The  prophecy  is  really  more  concise  and  cooqpre- 
iiensive,  and  yet  more  circumstantial  and  complete,  than  any  hiatoiy.  Ko 
one  historian  has  related  so  many  circumstances,  and  in  such  exact  order  d 
time  and  place,  as  the  prophet;  so  that  it  was  neceasary  to  have  recoune 
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Id  seTend  authors,  Oteek  and  Boman,  Jewish  and  Ghiistiaa,  for  the  heittr 
€XpIai]iiiig'  and  fflastrating  the  great  variety  of  partieulaxs  contained  in  this 
prophecy. — Hie  astonishing  exactness  with  which  this  minnte  prophetio 
detail  has  been  folfilied,  furaddies  the  strongest  pledge,  from  analogy,  that 
the  remaining  prophecies  were  and  wiU  be  as  cxaotly  fulfilled,  each  in  their 
{Koper  season." — Dr.  HaU^  AnalytU  ef  Ohnnohgyt  toL  ii,  p.  556. 

NoTS  7,  Pass  23.— Interriew  with  Mohammed  Ali. 

We  entered  unannounced — in  onr  plain  Frank  clothes,  and  found  no  one 
in  attendance  on  the  Pasha.  It  is  curious  to  contrast  this  unceremonious 
reception  with  that  of  foreigners  on  the  same  spot  in  MondeTille's  time, 
about  1330:— 

"And  before  the  Soudan  comethe  no  Strangier,  but  zif  he  be  clothed  in 
clothe  of  gold,  or  of  Tartarye,  or  of  Camaka,  in  the  Sarazines'  guise,  and 
as  the  Sarazines  usen.  And  it  behovethe  that  anon  at  the  firste  sight  that 
men  see  the  Soudan,  be  it  in  wyndowe,  or  in  what  place  elles,  that  men 
knele  to  him  and  kisse  the  erthe :  for  that  is  the  manere  to  do  reverence 
to  the  Sondanne  of  hem  [them]  that  speken  with  him.  And  whan  that  mea- 
sangeres  of  straunge  contrees  comen  before  him,  the  meynee  [menzie,  at- 
tendants] of  the  Soudan,  whan  the  stianngeres  speken  to  hym,  thei  ben 
aboute  the  Soudan,  with  swerdes  drawen  and  gysarmez  [battle-axes]*  and 
axes,  here  armes  lift  up  in  higbe  with  the  weapenes,  for  to  smyte  upon  hem, 
zif  thei  seye  ony  woord  that  is  displesance  to  the  Soudan.  And  also  no 
straungere  comethe  before  him,  but  that  he  makethe  him  sum  promys  and 
graant  of  that  the  straungere  askethe  resonably,  be  so  it  be  not  azenst 
[against]  his  lawe.  And  so  don  othere  princes  bezonden.  For  thei  seyn 
that  no  man  schalle  come  before  no  prynce  but  that  he  be  bettre  and  schalle 
be  more  gladdere  in  departynge  from  his  presence  thanne  he  was  at  the 
comynge  before  him.*' — Voiage  and  T^ravaUe  of  Sir  John  MaundeviUg, 
KnighU  P-  4=7,  ed.  1737. 

For  the  ceremonies  of  reception  in  the  time  of  the  Caliphs,  see  William 
of  Tyre's  graphic  account  of  Hugo  de  Ceesarea's  mission, — ^book  10  of  hia 
History  of  the  Crusades.  And  conf.  Tasso's  description  of  the  Egyptian 
court  in  the  Gems.  Liberata,  canto  xvii. 

KoTB  8,  Paqb  27« — Streets  and  Houses  of  Cairo,  in  1634# 

^Some  of  those  streets  I  have  found  two  miles  in  length,  some  not  a 
quarter  so  long ;  every  one  of  them  is  locked  up  in  the  night,  with  a  door 
at  each  end,  and  guarded  by  a  musketeer,  whereby  fires,  robberies,  tumults, 
and  other  disorders  are  prevented.  Without  the  city,  towards  the  wilder- 
ness, to  stop  sudden  incursions  of  the  Arabs  from  abroad,  there  watch  on 
horseback  four  Sanjiaks,  with  each  of  them  a  thousand  horsemen. 

"This  city  is  built  after  the  Egyptian  manner,  high,  and  of  large  rough 

*"  Onisarm^  pertoissne,  haehe  a  deux  traachans,  esp^e  d'utne  tranchaate,  dont 
aaie  ssrrolti  aa  dUtat  de  rep(Be."r-i{o9«<^»rf,  QtontOrt  tk  la  LongueJEtmmiM* 
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•tone,  part  of  brick,  the  streets  bein^  narrow.  It  hitth  not  jret  been  tiboft 
ooe  hundred  years  in  the  Turks*  possession,  wherefore  the  old  buildings 
lemain;  bat,  as  they  decay,  the  new  begin  to  be  after  the  Turkish  manner, 
poor,  low,  much  of  mud  and  timber ;  yet  of  the  modem  fabrics,  I  must  ex- 
cept diTers  new  palaces  whieh  I  have  seen,  both  of  Turks,  and  such  Egyp- 
tians as  most  engage  against  their  own  country,  and  so  flonrish  in  its 
oppression.  I  have  oft  gone  to  view  tliem  and  their  entertainments,  some- 
times attending  the  lUustrissimo,"  (Signer  Santo  Seghezzi,  of  Venice,) 
'*  with  whom  I  lived ;  otherwhiles  accompanied  with  some  of  his  genUemen. 
The  palaces  I  found  large  and  high,  no  state  or  flourish  outwardly ;  the  first 
court  spacious,  set  with  fair  trees  for  shade,  where  were  several  beasts  and 
rare  birds,  and  wonderful  even  in  those  parts ;  the  inner  court  joined  to 
delicious  gardens,  watered  with  fonntains  and  rivulets ;  beside  the  infinite 
tariety  of  strange  plants,  there  wanted  no  shade  from  trees  of  cassia, 
•ranges,  lemons,  figs  of  Pharaoh,  tamarinds,  palms,  and  others,  amongst 
which  pass  very  frequently  chameleons.  The  entry  into  the  house,  and  sD 
the  rooms  throughout,  are  paved  with  many  several-coloured  marbles,  pot 
into  fine  figures ;  so  likewise  the  walls,  but  in  Mosaic  of  a  less  cut ;  the  roof 
layed  with  thwart  beams,  a  foot  and  a  half  distant,  all  carved,  great,  and 
double  gilt ;  the  windows  with  grates  of  iron,  few  with  glass,  as  not  desiring 
to  keep  out  the  wind,  and  to  avoid  the  glimmering  of  the  sun,  which  in 
those  hot  countries  glass  would  break  with  too  much  dazzling  upon  the  eye  ; 
the  floor  is  made  with  some  elevations  a  foot  high,  where  they  sit  to  eat  and 
drink ;  those  are  covered  with  rich  tapestry ;  the  lower  pavement  is  to  walk 
vpon,  where  in  the  chief  dining  chamber,  according  to  the  capacity  of  tbe 
room,  is  made  one  or  more  richly  gilt  fountains,  in  the  upper  end  of  the 
ehamber,  which,  through  secret  pipes,  supplies  in  the  middle  of  the  room  a 
dainty  pool,  either  round,  fore-square,  triangular,  or  of  other  figure,  as  Uie 
place  requires,  usually  twenty  or  twenty-four  yards  about,  and  almost  two  in 
depth,  so  neatly  kept,  and  the  water  so  clear,  as  makes  apparent  the  ezqm- 
■ite  mosaic  at  the  bottom;  herein  are  preserved  a  kind  of  fish  of  two  or 
three  feet  long,  like  barbels,  which  have  often  itSkjan  bread  out  of  mj  hand, 
"Hacking  it  from  my  fingers  at  the  top  of  the  water. 

''But  that  which  to  me  seemed  more  magniflcrat  than  all  this  was  my 
entertainment.  Entering  one  of  these  rooms,  I  saw  at  the  upper  end, 
amongst  others  sitting  cross-legged,  the  Lord  of  the  Palace,  who  beckoning 
me  to  come,  I  first  put  ofif  my  shoes,  as  the  rest  had  done,  then  bowing  veiy 
often,  with  my  hand  on  my  breast,  came  near ;  where  he  making  me  sit 
down,  there  attended  ten  or  twelve  handsome  young  pages,  all  clad  in  scar- 
let, with  crooked  daggers  and  scymetars,  richly  gilt;  four  of  them  came 
with  a  sheet  of  taffety,  and  covered  me ;  another  held  a  golden  incense  with 
rich  perfumes,  wherewith  being  a  little  smoked,  they  took  all  away;  next 
came  two  with  sweet  water,  and  besprinkled  me ;  after  that,  one  brought  a 
porcelain  dish  of  cofi'ee,  which  when  I  had  drank,  another  served  up  ag^ass 
of  excellent  sherbet.  Then  began  our  discourse In  their  ques- 
tions and  replies,  I  noted  the  Egyptians  to  have  a  touch  of  the  merchant 
or  Jew,  with  %  spirit  not  so  soldier-like  and  open  as  the  Turks,  but  moit 
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dtsoendng  and  pertinent.*— rbyo^tf  into  the  Levant,  by  SUr  Henry  Btounif 
a/*  TiUenhangeVp  Knight*    ffarUian  Voyages,  toI.  i,  p.  525* 

KoTS  9,  PAOB  29. 
«*  FoD]e-&t.fool.Saint.* 

**  Another  of  their  Saints  went  about  the  Citie  continaally  starke  naked* 
covering  neither  head,  foot,  nor  any  part  of  his  foule  fat  bodie ;  yet  I  have 
seen  diTers  as  hee  passed  along,  at  divers  times,  (yea  women,)  kiss  hi4 
naked  armes  and  hands.  On  a  time,  at  Bnllaco,  going  oyer  Nilus,  be  going, 
in  a  passage-boat,  in  which  I,  with  others,  went  over,  a  Moore  in  the  com« 
panie,  seeing  him  come,  layed  him  a  piece  of  an  old  coat  to  sit  on ;  but 
when  he  felt  it  under  him,  he  layd  it  aside,  and  sate  on  the  bare  boords ;  so 
hee  ever  did  on  the  stones,  earth,  and  sands.  This  man  was  in  Cairo 
before  I  came  thither,  and  I  know  not  how  long  after. 

'*  This  great  fat  lubberly  beast  would  goe  through  the  streets  and  take  off 
the  stalles  to  eat,  bread,  little  baked  meats,  and  fruits,  and  roots,  and  no  bodie 
denied  him,  but  counted  themselves  happie  that  he  would  do  so.  He  would 
not  toaeh  money  of  any  sort;  a  very  kinde  of  scorched  bacon  hogg,  hee  was 
as  fat  as  he  could  goe. 

'*  Other  of  those  saints  of  Cairo  goe  but  half-naked,  and  some  of  them 
are  very  leane  rascalls." — Sundrie  the  pertonall  Voyages  performed  by  Johm 
Sanderson,  of  London,  Merclumt,  begun  in  October,  1084.  Ended  im 
October,  l^m.—Purcha^s  Pilgrims,  vol.  ii,  p.  1616. 

Note  10,  page  80. 

**  Here  I  may  fitly  take  occasion  to  teach  those  that  purpose  to  travel  into 
Tnrkey  how  to  behave  themselves.  If  they  be  set  upon  by  thieves,  they 
maj  defend  themselves,  if  they  be  strong  enough ;  but  if  they  be  polling 
officers,  they  must  not  be  contradicted.  But  neither  in  their  cities,  nor  in 
their  travels,  may  they  strike  again,  though  they  be  abused  and  beaten  hy 
any  znan,  except  they  be  thieves  and  robbers,  for  if  they  do,  they  shall  either 
be  put  to  death,  or  have  their  hand  cot  off.  Keither  if  a  man  receive  a  box 
on  the  ear  at  any  of  their  hands,  must  he  give  one  bad  word,  or  look  frown- 
ing upon  him  that  smote  him ;  for  then  he  will  strike  again,  and  say, 
*  What,  Gonre !  dost  thou  curse  me,  and  wish  the  devil  had  me  ? '  But  be 
must  kiss  his  beard,  or  the  skirt  of  his  garment,  and  smile  upon  him,  and 
then  he  will  let  him  pass." — Biddulph's  Travels  of  Four  Englishmen,  See, 
J600 — 11.    Harleian  Voyages,  vol.  i,  p.  812. 

Note  11,  page  31. — Isle  of  Boda. 

*<  Ce  i^t  sons  le  vezyrat  de  Chahan-Chah,  snmomme  El  J/dfial,  et  filt 
du  celebre  Bedr  el*I)jemaly,  qu'elle  re^ut  le  nom  de  Eaondah,  on  Jardin, 
Ce  prinee  avoit  affectionn^  cette  isle,  et  en  avoit  mtoe  acquis  une  pertioa 
assez  considerable,  qu'il  avoit  embellie  avec  soin,  et  oii  il  se  promenoit  frd- 
quemment.    II  I'appelloit  son  jardin;  cette  denomination  est  rcstee  ^  rialt 
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9Ut»knz  eefenda&t  le  T^xitable  Baoudah  ne  paroit  pas  aY<Mr  subust^  loag^ 
temps  apr^s  la  mort  de  Chahan-Chahy  assassiue  en  Tan  515,  (a.  d.  1121-2.^ 
Le  khalife  el  Amar  Behhak&m-Allali,  que  Ton  soupyoime  ayec  beaucoup  dc 
Traisemblanoe  d'aToir  ^ik  Tizistigatear  de  ce  erime,  s'empara  de  toates  les 
propri^tes  da  malheurenx  yhzji,  de  son  tresor  qui  reDfeimoit  plnsieurs  mil- 
lions de  pieces  d'or,  de  see  pierreries,  de  see  chevauz,  et  de  ses  azmes:  la 
maison  de  plaisonce  sitn^e  dans  I'isle  en  f aisoit  anasi  partte ;  et  si  le  kbalyfe 
n^gligea  Tentretenir,  c^etoit  poufr  Ini  en  substituer  nne  iufiniment  pins  Taste 
et  belle,  et  sur-tout  plus  analogae  an  gout  de  la  peraonne  qui  deyoit  roe- 
coper. 

**  Go  pxinoe  avoit  un  penchant  particulier  pour  les  Arabes  Bedoaynes. 
Ayant  appris  qn'il  y  en  avoit  une,  cel^bre  par  sa  beante,  dans  le  Said,  il  y 
alia  d^gnis^  en  Arabe  Bedouyn,  et  apr^  beaucoup  de  courses  et  demaiches 
il  parrint  k  la  voir.  Sa  passion  en  devint*alors  plus  violente;  deietonr 
dans  son  palais,  11  envoya  aupr^s  des  parens  de  la  jeune  fiUe  on  negodateor 
charge  de  la  demander  en  mariage  pour  le  khalyfe.  On  imagine  bien  qae 
la  proposition  ne  tat  pas  rejet^e.  Arriy^e  auprds  de  son  aaguste  ^ponx^ 
enyironnfee  de  toute  la  pompe  des  grandeurs,  la  jeune  Bedouyne  n'en  sentit 
pas  moins  vivement  la  perte  des  jouissances,  on  plntot  de  la  liberte  k  la- 
quelle  elle  £toit  accoutumee,  et  peut-ltre  aussiTabsence  d'an  jenne  Anibe  de 
ses  parens.  Far  condescendanee  pour  cet  amour  de  la  liberie,  qui  deToit 
lui  paroitre  fort  Strange  dans  une  femme,  le  kbalyfe  fit  b&tir  dans  I'Ue  de 
Boudah,  sur  le  bord  du  Nil,  auprte  du  Mokhtar,*  une  maison  de  plaisanoe 
d*une  ^tendue  et  d'une  magni&cenoe  6tonnantes,  et  que  Ton  nommael^<w* 
dedje»\  Peut-Stre  ce  nom  fut  il  imagine  par  la  jeune  Bedouyne,  qui,  dans 
ce  yaste  palais,  se  trouToit  aussi  k  T^troit  que  dans  ces  liti^res  oiX  les  Arabes 
e^i&rment  leurs  femmes  pour  les  transporter  sur  des  cbameaux  quaad  ils 
cbangent  de  campement. 

"Le  Khalyfe  rendoit  des  visites.si  assidues  k  cette  belle  captiye,  que  lea 
Bathenyens,^  qui  avoient  forme  le  complot  de  Tassassiner,  se  mirent  en  am- 
buscade, dans  un  four  situe  k  Textremite  du  pont  du  cote  de  Tile ;  ils  fon* 
dirent  sur  lui  au  moment  ou  il  passoit,  et  le  poignarderent.  Apr^  samortle 
houdedje  fut  abandonn^,  et  vers  le  milieu  du  quinzi^me  si^de  de  Fere  yol- 
gaire  on  n'en  connoissoit  plus  I'emplacement. 

"  Les  contes  que  Ton  a  faits  sur  la  jeune  Bedouyne,  snr  £bn  Mobahh 
son  cousin,  et  sur  le  khalyfe  £1  Amar  Behhakim  AUah,  sont  anssl  nam- 
breuz  que  ceux  d'El  Bathal  et  des  Mille  et  Une  Nuits." — Langlts,  Nates  om 
NordefCs  Voyagef  ttc,,  tom.  iii,  pp.  207-9. 

*  Al  Mokbtar,  "the  preferred,"— a  magnificent  garden,  planted  in  the  ««»*»wi^ 

A*n*  "ST. 

t  '*  Jm  hovdcdie  est  un  litidre  dans  I&quelle  les  Arabes  transportent  lenra  femmoa 
qnand  ils  cbangent  de  campement ;  c'est  une  espdce  de  caisae,  gamie  de  planehea  oa 
de  i'etoffe ;  elle  est  quelquefois  decouverte,  ou  surmont^  d'vna  imp^riale,  k  laqnelle 
pend  un  rideau,  pour  cacher  les  femmes  dans  la  marche.  Le  Aoudaye  est  port£  par 
un  (^lameau :  oe  nom  conyenoit  assez  bien  il  une  demeure  dana  laquelle,  malKr^  tou» 
•en  etoidue,  notre  Jeune  Arabe  devoit  se  trouver  ausal  gente  oim  dans  nne  lUidxc^"— 
JLangles. 

t  "Les  Bathenjens gtdent une  secte  h6retique de HmbBsns,paitiaaaa.  »oar ■• 
2rf JX!t  ***«'**« "^S'  d'Aly.  On  les  nommoit  aussi  Nossaimea.  (AlmlfetuS^lM 
•eiivalnadescroisadealeanommentaw/wwa*.''— itfi^/ir#.        '  ^       ^^ 
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This  story  will  probably  remind  some  of  my  readers  of  the  song  of  3faI-> 
sona,  tbe  Bedonm  bride  of  Moawia,  wbo,  sigbing  for  tbe  desert  amidst  the^ 
pomp  of  Damoscns,  found  her  greatest  eomfort  in  singing  its  melancholy 
strata  in  private ;  Moawia  oyerheard  her,  and  sent  her  back  to  Yemen. 

«  The  ruMet  sait  of  camel's  hair. 
With  spirits  light  and  aye  serene. 
Is  dearer  to  my  bosom  fiur 

Than  all  the  trappings  of  a  queen. 

The  hnmble  tent  and  murmuring  breeze 
That  whistles  through  its  fluttering  walls. 

My  unaspiring  fancy  please 
Better  than  towers  and  splendid  halls. 

The  attendant  colts,  that  bounding  fly 

And  frolic  by  the  litter's  side, 
Are  dearer  in  Maisuna's  eye 

Than  gorgeous  mules  in  all  their  pride. 

The  watoh-dog^s  Toiee,  that  bays  whene'er 

A  stranger  seeks  his  master's  cot, 
Sounds  sweeter  in  Maisnna's  ear 

Than  yonder  trumpet's  loud-drawn  note. 

The  rustic  youth,  unspoiled  by  art, 

Son  of  my  kindred,  poor  but  free. 
Will  ever  to  Maisuna's  heart 

Be  dearer,  pampered  fool,  than  thee !" 

CarlyWs  Specimens  of  Arabian  Poetry,  p.  38» 

KoTB  12,  PAOB  87.— Magic. 

Few  perhaps  are  aware  that  a  species  of  incantation,  extremely  similar  t» 
that  whieh  has  excited  so  much  interest  lately  at  Cairo,  was  practised  at 
Paris  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century.  I  am  indebted  to  the  kind* 
ness  of  my  hereditary  friend  Mr.  Morzitt  for  a  reference  to  the  following, 
account  of  it,  as  witnessed, by  Philip,  afterwards  theBegent  Duke  of  OrleanSf 
afid  described  by  himself  to  the  Duke  de  St.  Simon ;  from  whose  Memoira 
(the  fifth  Tolume  of  the  new  and  complete  edition)  I  extract  the  passage-^ 
at  full  length — ^in  order  that  the  reader  may  determine  how  far  the  well- 
known  trick  with  which  the  narrative  closes,  ought  to  throw  suspicion  on 
the  supernatural  character  of  the  rest  of  the  exhibition. 

"  Voici  une  chose  qu'il  me  raconta  dans  le  salon  de  Marly,  dans  un  coin 
ou  nonft  oausions  t^te>i-tdte,  un  jour  que,  sur  le  point  de  son  depart  pour 
ritalie,  il  arrivait  de  Paris,  dont  la  singularite  verifiee  par  des  ev^emena 
qui  Be  se  pouvaient  prevoir  alors  m'engage  k  ne  la  pas  omettre.  D  etait 
eurienx  de  toutes  sortes  d'arts  et  de  scieoces,  et,  aveo  infiniment  d'esprit, 
avoit  Wk  toute  sa  Tie  la  fisdblesse  si  commune  ^la  cour  des  enfons  d'Henri  II., 
que  Catherine  de  Medicis  avait  entre  autres  moeurs  apportee  d'ltalie.    H 
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CViit  tant  qn'il  avait  pa  obezehe  k  Yoir  le  diable,  sans  j  aroir  pa  pairemr,  i 
M  qa'il  m'a  sonTent  dit»  et  k  avoir  des  choses  extraonUnaiFes,  et  k  saToir 
raTenir.  La  Sery  avait  une  petite  flUe  chez  eUe  de  halt  ou  nenf  ans,  qui  t 
^tait  n^  et  n'en  etait  jamais  sortie,  et  qui  avait  lignoraiice  et  la  simpliciie 
de  cet  &ge  et  de  cette  education.  Entre  autres  fripons  de  curiosites  cachees, 
dont  M.  le  Dae  d'Orleans  avait  beaucoup  va  en  sa  vie,  on  lui  en  prodni^it 
im  ehez  sa  maitrease,  qui  pr^tendit  faire  voir  dans  an  veire  rempli  d'ean 
toat  ce  qa'on  Toudnit  savoir.  II  demanda  quelqn'un  de  jeane  et  d'innocent 
poor  7  regarder,  et  cette  petite  fille  8*y  trouva  propre.  lis  s^amas^nt 
done  IL  Touloir  aavoir  ce  qui  se  paasait  alors  mime  dans  dea  lieox  ^loignes, 
et  la  petite  fille  voyait,  et  rendait  ce  qu'elle  voyait  k  mesure.  Cet  homme 
prononfait  toat  bas  qaelque  ebose  sor  ce  verre  rempli  d*eaa,  et  aussitot  on 
y  regardait  avec  sacc^a. 

**  Lea  duperies  que  M.  le  Due  d'Orleans  avait  souvent  essuyees,  Fen- 
gager^t  k  une  6preuve  qui  pdt  le  rassurer.  II  ordonna  tout  bas  k  Toreille 
k  an  de  ses  gens  d'aller  sur-le-champ  a  qoatre  pas  de-1^  chez  Madame  de 
Naocr^,  de  bien  examiner  qui  y  etait,  ce  qui  s'y  faisait,  la  position  et 
rameublement  de  la  cbambre,  et  la  situation  de  tout  ce  qui  8*y  passait,  et 
aans  perdre  an  moment  ni  parler  4  peisonne  de  le  lui  venir  dire  a  I'oreille. 
En  un  toume-main  la  commission  fut  executee,  saus  que  personne  s'aper^ut 
de  ce  que  e'etait,  et  la  petite  fille  toojours  dans  la  cbambre.  Dte  que  M.  le 
Duo  d'Orilans  fat  instrnit,  il  dit  &  la  petite  fille  de  regarder  dans  le  vene 
qui  etait  cbez  Madame  de  Nancr^,  et  ce  qui  s'y  possait.  Aussitdt  elk  lear 
raconta  mot  pour  mot  tout  ce  qu'y  avait  vu  celui  que  M.  le  Due  d'Orleans  j 
avait  envoye.  La  description  du  visage,  des  figures,  des  vetemens,  des  gens 
qui  y  ^taient,  leur  situation  dans  la  cbambre,  les  gens  qui  jouaient  jtdenx 
tables  di£flrentes,  ceux  qui  regardaient  ou  qui  causaient  assis  ou  deboot,  la 
disposition  des  meubles,  en  un  mot  tout.  Dans  Tinstant  M.  le  Due  d'Orleans 
y  envoya  Nancrl,  qui  rapporta  avoir  tout  trouve  comme  la  petite  fiiUe  Tavait 
dit,  et  comme  le  valet  qui  y  avait  kie  d'abord  Tavait  rapporte  d  I'oreille  de 
H.  le  Due  d'Orleans. 

**  II  ne  me  parlait  gu^re  de  ces  eboses-lii,  parce  que  je  prenais  la  liberty 
lui  en  faire  honte.  Je  pris  celle  de  le  pouiller  k  ce  r^cit,  et  de  lui  dire  ce 
que  Je  eras  le  pouvoir  d^toamer  d'ajouter  foi  et  de  s'amuser  k  ces  prestiges, 
dans  an  temps  surtout  o^  il  devait  avoir  I'esprit  occnp^  de  tant  de  grandes 
choses.  *  Ce  n'est  pas  tout,'  me  dit-il ;  *  et  je  ne  vous  ai  cont^  cela  que 
pour  venir  au  reste;'  et  tout  de  suite  il  me  conta  que,  encourage  par  I'ezacti- 
tnde  de  ce  que  la  petite  fille  avait  vu  de  la  cbambre  de  Madame  de  Nancre, 
il  avait  voulu  voir  quelque  chose  de  plus  important,  et  ce  qui  se  passerait  4 
la  mort  du  roi,  mais  sans  en  recbercher  le  terns  qui  ne  se  poavait  voir  duu 
ee  verre.  II  le  demanda  done  tout  de  suite  k  la  petite  fille,  qui  n'avait  jamais 
oui  parler  de  Yersailles,  ni  vu  personne  que  lui  de  la  conr.  KUe  regaida  et 
leur  expliqua  longuement  tout  ce  qu'elle  Toyait.  Elle  fit  avec  juatesse  k 
description  de  la  cbambre  du  roi  d  Versailles,  et  de  ramenblement  qui  sy 
trouva  en  effet  d  sa  mort.  Elle  le  d^peignit  parfaitement  dans  son  lit,  et  ce 
q[ni  6tait  debout  aupr^s  du  lit  ou  dans  la  chambie,  an  petit  enfint  avee 
I'ordre  tenu  par  Madame  de  Ventadour,  aur  laqadle  elle  ^6eria  pane  qo'eBc 
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P«T«it  Tite  chez  Mademoiselle  de  Seiy.  EUe  lenr  fit  connaitre  Madame  de 
Haintenon,  la  figure  singulidre  de  Fagon,  Madame  la  Dnchesse  d'Orl^ana, 
Madame  la  Bacbesse,  Madame  la  Princesse  de  Conti ;  elle  s'^eria  anr  M«  le 
Dae  d' Orleans :  en  un  mot,  elle  fit  connaitre  ce  qu'elle  Toyait  la  de  princes, 
de  seigneurs,  de  domestiqnes  ou  yalets.  Quand  elle  eut  tout  dit,  M.  le  Duo 
d'Orleans,  surpris  qu'eUe  ne  leur  eut  point  fait  connaitre  Monseigneur, 
Monseignenr  le  Dnc  de  Bourgogne,  Madame  le  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne,  ni 
le  Dnc  de  Berry,  lui  demanda  si  elle  ne  voyait  point  des  figures  de  telle  et 
telle  fa9on.  Elle  repondit  coustamment  que  non,  et  repeta  celles  qn'elle 
voyait.  G'est  ce  que  M.  le  Due  d'Orleans  ne  pouTait  comprendre,  et  dont  11 
a*etonna  fort  ayec  moi,  et  en  rechercha  Tainement  la  raison.  L'eT^nement 
I'expliqua.  On  etait  lors  en  1706.  Tons  quatre  etaient  alors  pleins  de  vie 
et  de  sante,  et  tous  quatre  moururent  avant  le  roi.  Ce  fut  la  meme  chose 
de  M.  le  Prince,  de  M.  le  Due  et  de  M.  le  Prince  de  Conti,  qn'elle  ne  vit 
point,  tandis  qu'elle  Tit  les  enfans  des  deux  demiers,  M.  du  Maine,  les 
siens,  et  M.  le  Comte  de  Toulouse.  Mais  jusqu'a  Tev^nement  cela  demeura 
dans  Tobscurit^. 

"  Cette  cnriosite  acbevee,  M.  le  Due  d'Orleans  Toulut  saroir  ce  qu'il 
deviendrait.  Alors  ce  ne  fut  plus  dans  le  verre.  L'bomme  qui  etait  Ik  lui 
ofiEnt  de  le  lui  montrer  comme  peint  sur  la  muraille  de  la  cbambre,  poufvn 
qn'il  n'eut  point  de  pear  de  s'y  voir ;  et  au  bout  d'un  quart  d'heure  de 
qnelqaes  simagrees  devant  eux  tous,  la  figure  de  M.  le  Due  d'Orleans,  vetu 
comme  il  I'^tait  alors  et  dans  sa  grandeur  naturelle,  pamt  tout-a-coup  sur 
la  muraille  comme  en  peinture,  avec  une  couronne  fermee  sur  la  tSte.  Elle 
n'etait  ni  de  France,  ni  d'Espague,  ni  d'Angleterze,  ni  Imp^riale.  M.  le 
Dqc  d'Orleans,  qui  la  considera  de  tons  ses  yeux,  ne  put  jamais  la  deviner; 
il  n'ayajt  jamais  vu  de  semblable.  Elle  n'avait  que  quatre  cercles,  et  rien 
an  sommet.     Cette  couronne  lui  couvrait  la  tete. 

**  De  I'obscurit^  precedente  et  de  celle-ci,  je  pris  occasion  de  lui  remontrer 
la  vanite  de  ces  sortee  de  curiosites,  les  justes  tromperies  du  diable,  que 
Dieu  permet  pour  punir  des  curiosites  qu'il  defend,  le  neant  et  les  ten&bres 
qui  en  resultent  au  lieu  de  la  lumi^re  et  de  la  satisfaction  qu'on  y  recherche. 
II  etait  assurement  alors  bien  Soigne  d'etre  regent  du  royaume,  et  de 
rimaginer.  C'^tait  peut-etre  ce  que  cette  couronne  singulis  lui  anuon9ait. 
Tout  cela  s'^tait  pass6  si  Paris  chez  sa  maitresse,  en  presence  de  leur  plus 
^troit  intrins^que,  la  veille  du  jour  qu'il  me  le  raconta,  et  je  I'ai  trouv^  si 
extraordinaire  que  je  lui  ai  donne  place  ici,  non  pour  I'approuver,  mais  pour 
le  rendre." 

A  lund  communication  from  M.  Hamilton,  received  at  the  very  moment 
this  sheet  is  passing  through  the  press,  enables  me  to  add  to  the  above 
extract  another  from  the  first  Apology  of  Justin  Martyr,  in  which,  among 
Tarious  proofs  of  the  consciousness  of  the  separate  spirit,  he  alleges  the 
very  art  now  in  vogue  in  Egypt,  with  its  peculiar  characteristic  of  being 
only  practised  through  the  medium  of  children,  in  regard  to  their  age,  iuno* 
cent  and  pure.    His  words  are  as  follow : — 
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ijnrx**v  avOpmirivmv  cXi}9cc£,  »al  ol  Xcyofuyoi  ira(MZ  roi£  /taymc  «Mt» 
pofrofiiroif  gat  vaptBpotf  sac  ra   yiyvofuva    viro  rmy  ravra  H^mmv^ 
wiiffarttMrav  vftag  on  km  fura  Qavarov  tv  cuaOtiau  wny  ak  ^vxoi^^ 
Apolog.  edit,  Thirlbii,  1722,  p.  27. 

[For  full  information  respecting  these  Egyptian  magicians,  see  Mr.  Lane's 
most  valuable  "  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modem  Egyptians,"  toL  i, 
p.  341,  and  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  59,  pp.  195  sqq. — 1847.3 

NoTS  13,  PAGE  4.0. — The  Great  Pyramid. 

Yet  it  would  appear  to  have  been  open  in  Abd'allatif  s  time :— "  Cette 
oavertnre  m%ne  A,  des  passages  6troits,  a  des  conduits  qui  s'etendent  jvsqu'i 
nne  grande  profonde^r,  a  des  puits  et  k  des  precipices,  comme  Tassiirent 
les  personnes  qui  ont  le  courage  de  s'y  enfoncer ;  car  il  y  a  nn  grand  nombro 
de  gens  qu'une  folle  cupidite  et  des  esp^rances  chimeriqnes  condoisent  dan» 
rint4rieur  de  cette  Edifice.  lis  s'enfoncent  dans  ses  cavit^s  les  pins  profondes^ 
et  arrivent  enfiu  d  un  endroit  oh  il  ne  leur  est  plus  possible  de  poosser  pins 
avant.  Quant  au  passage  le  plus  frequent^,  et  que  Ton  suit  d'ordinaire,  c'est 
nn  glacis  qui  conduit  vers  la  partie  snp^rieure  de  la  pyramide,  oik  Ton 
trouve  nne  chambre  can-ee,  et  dans  cette  chambre  un  sarcophage  de  pierre.* 
•—On  a  second  visit,  he  plucked  up  courage  to  enter  the  pyramid  in  company 
with  a  large  party — ^but  he  shall  tell  his  own  story : — "  Dans  nn  antre'vislte 
que  je  rendis  aux  pyramides,  j'entrai  dons  ce  conduit  interienr  ayec  phisieurs 
personnes,  et  je  p^n^tral  jusqu'aux  deux  tiers  environ ;  mais  ayant  perdu 
connoissance  par  un  effet  de  la  frayeur  que  m'inspiroit  cette  mont^,  je 
redescendis  d  demi  mort.** — Relation,  &c.,  p.  175. 

*'  A  most  dreadful  passage,  and  no  less  cumbersome,  not  i^ore  a  yard  is 
breadth  and  four  feet  in  height,  each  stone  containing  that  measure,  so  that, 
always  stooping  and  sometimes  creeping  by  reason  of  the  rubbish,  we  de- 
scended (not  by  stairs,  but  as  down  the  steep  of  a  hill)  100  feet,  where  the 
place  for  a  little  circuit  enlarged,  and  the  fearful  descent  continued,  which 
they  say  none  ever  durst  attempt  any  Airther,  save  that  a  Bassa  of  Cairo, 
curious  to  seaitsh  into  the  secrets  thereof,  caused  divers  condemned  persons 
to  undertake  the  performance  well  stored  with  lights  and  other  provision, 
and  that  some  of  them  ascended  again  well  nigh  thirty  miles  off  in  the 
deserts.  A  fable  devised  only  to  beget  wonder.  But  others  have  written 
that  at  the  bottom  there  is  a  spacious  pit,  eighty  and  six  cubits  deep,  filled 
at  the  overflow  by  concealed  conduits ;  in  the  midst  a  little  island,  and  en 
that  a  tomb  containing  the  body  of  Cheops,  a  king  of  Egypt,  and  the  bnUder 
of  this  Pyramis,  which  with  the  truth  hath  a  greater  affinity.  For  since 
I  have  been  told  by  one  out  of  his  own  experience  that,  in  the  utter- 
most depth,  there  is  a  large  square  place  (though  without  water)  into  which 
he  was  led  by  another  entry  opening  to  the  south,  known  but  to  few,  (that 
now  open  being  shut  by  some  order,)  and  entered  at  this  place  whan  we 
/eared  to  descend."* — Sandys, 

*  Was  not  Urfa  the  centBal  r hamher  pedisoonared  (as  it  wonld  appaw^  by  CmilffUt 
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**  An  fond  de  eeste  deseente  y  a  nne  espaee  k  main  ganohe,  de  laqnelle  se^ 
Toid  nne  autre  descente,  qui  va  beancoup  plus  bas  eous  la  Fyramide,  maU 
Tentree  en  est  mur^e." — Relation  des  Voyages  de  3f,  de  Breves,  &c.,  Paris^ 
4to,  1680.— p.  277.* 

I  transcribe  from  Murtadi's  "  MerreiUes  d'Egypte"  the  foUowiog  speei- 
men  of  the  popular  Arab  traditions  regarding  the  Pyramids. 

"  Aprds  que  la  Pyramide  fat  ourerte,  le  monde  la  Tint  Toir  par  curiosity 
pendant  quelques  aunees,  plusiears  entrant  dedans,  et  les  uns  en  revenant 
sans  incommodite,  les  autres  y  perissant.  Un  jour  il  se  rencontra  qu'une 
troupe  de  jennes  hommes,  au  nombre  de  plus  de  vingt,  jnrerent  d'y  entrer^ 
pourvn  que  rien  ne  les  en  empeschast,  et  de  poasser  tant  qu'ils  fassent 
ariivez  jnsques  au  bout.  Us  prindrent  done  ayec  euz  k  boiie  et  k  manger- 
pour  deux  mois.  Us  prindrent  aussi  des  plaques  de  fer  et  des  baires,  des. 
chandelles  de  cire  et  des  lantemes,  de  la  mesche  et  de  Thuile,  des  haches^ 
des  serpes,  et  d'autres  tranchans,  et  entrerent  dans  la  Pyramide. 

"  La  pluspart  d'entre  eux  descendirent  de  la  premiere  glissade  et  de  la. 
seconde,  et  passerent  sous  la  terre  de  la  Pyramide  oii  ils  yirent  des  chaure- 
sonris  giandes  comme  des  aigles  noires,  qui  commencerent  k  leurfrapper  le- 
yisage  aTec  beancoup  de  violence.  Mais  ils  eouffiirent  constamment  oett» 
ineommodite,  et  ne  cesserent  d'avancer  jnsques  k  ce  qn'ils  parrindrent  k  ui^ 
lieu  estroit  d'oi!^  il  sortoitun  vent  impetueuxetfroidextraordmairement,  saus- 
qu'ils  penssent  reconnoistre  d'oi!l  il  yenoit  ny  ou  il  alloit.  lis  s'aTanoerent 
pour  entrar  dans  ce  destroit,  et  alors  leurs  chandelles  commeneerent  k. 
s'esteindre,  ce  qui  les  obliges  de  les  enfermer  dans  leors  lantemes ;  puis  ils- 
entrerent,  mais  le  detroit  se  trouva  presque  entidrement  joint  et  olos  devant 
eux.  Sur  quoy,  Tun  d'eux  diet  aux  autres,  *  Liez  moy  ayec  une  corde  par 
le  milieu  da  corps,  et  je  me  hazarderay  de  passer  outre,  k  la  charge  qae,, 
s'il  m'arrive  qaelque  accident,  tous  me  retirerez  aussi-tost  k  toub.'  11  y 
avoit  k  Tentree  du  destroit  de  grands  vaisseaux  vuides  faits  de  pierre  ea 
forme  de  bieres,  ayec  leurs  couvercles  k  coste,  ce  qui  leur  fist  eonnoistre' 
que  ceux  qui  les  avoient  mis  l&les  avoient  preparezpour  leurs  morts,  et  que 
pour  parvenir  jnsques  k  leurs  thresors  et  k  leurs  richesses,  il  fidloit  passer 
par  ce  destroit.  lis  lierent  done  leur  campagnon  ayec  des  cordes,  afin  qu'il 
se  hazardast  de  franchir  ce  passage. 

*'  Mais  incontinent  le  destroit  se  ferma  sur  luy,  et  lis  entendirent  le  bruit 
du  fracassement  de  ses  os.  Us  tirerent  les  cordes  k  eux,  mais  ils  ne  le- 
penvent  retirer.  Puis  il  leur  yint  une  Toix  espouvantable  du  creux  de  cette 
cayeme,  qoi  les  troubla  et  les  ayeugla  si  Men  qu'ils  tomb^rent  immobiles  et 
insensibles. 

"Ilfi  reyindrent  k  enx  quelque  temps  apr^s,  et  cherch^rent  k  sortir^ 
estant  bien  empeschez  de  leurs  afiaires.  Enfin  ils  reyindrent  apr^s  beau- 
coup  de  peine,  horsmis  quelques  uns  d'eux  qui  tomhereut  sous  la  glissade . 
Estant  sortis  dans  la  plaine,  ils  s'assirent  ensemble  tous  estonnez  de  ce  qui 
leur  estoit  arriv^,  et  alors  voicy  que  tout  d'un  coup  la  terre  se  fendit  devant 
eux  et  leur  jetta  leur  compagnon  mort,  qui  demenra  d*abord  immobile,  puis 

*  De  BrevM,  French  Ambassador  at  the  Fortes  yiaitedthe  Pyxaadds  an  his  return 
to  France  in  1605. 
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deox  heares  aprte  eominen9a  k  remner,  et  leur  paria  en  ane  langae  qjanis 
n*eiitendoient  point;  oar  oe  n'estoit  pas  de  TArabe;  mais  quelqne  temps 
apr^  qitelqu'un  des  habitans  de  la  Hante  Egypte  le  leur  inteixyreta,  et  lenr 
dit  qn'il  Touloit  dire  oecj,  '  G'est  icy  la  recompense  de  cenx  qui  t&sebent  de 
•*emparer  de  ee  qui  ne  leur  appartient  pas ! '  Apr^s  ces  mots  lenr  compAg- 
non  lenr  pamt  mort  comme  auparavant,  c'est  ponrqnoy  lis  I'enterreveut  en 
la  mesme  place." — MerveUles  tPEgypte,  p.  55. 

NoTB  14,  Page  42. 

Cheops  is  doubtless  the  "  Priest  Saiouph"  of  Murtadi,  who  lived  till  the 
fime  of  King  Pharaan,  under  whose  reign  the  deluge  took  place.  "H 
faisoit  sa  demeure  dans  la  pyramide  maritime  (on  septeotrionole)  laquelle 
pyramide  estoit  une  temple  des  astres,  ou  il  y  aToit  une  figure  dn  Soleil,  et 
vne  de  la  Lnne,  qui  parloient  toutea  les  deux/' — McrveiUe*  tFEgifpte, 
p.  19. 

Note  15,  Page  44. — Caviglia. 

<*  His  pursuits  haye  unsettled  many  of  those  notions  which  he  probably 
Rceived  in  childhood,  and  have  given  him,  I  suspect,  no  consoling  equiva- 
lent.  1  remembered,  however,  that  there  lay  in  his  cottage"  (at  Memphis) 
**  one  of  the  finest  uninspired  volumes  ever  penned,''  the  '  Thoughts  of  Pas- 
cal,' **  and  I  eould  not  help  wishing  that,  while  looking  for  the  Temple  of 
Vulcan,  he  might  find  a  nobler  prize." — Scenes  and  Impressions  i»  Egypt 
wid  Italy,  1824,  p.  197.  The  wish— the  prayer,  of  the  kind  and  ezoellent 
writer  has  been  answered. 

Note  16,  Page  47. 

The  granite  casing  of  the  Pyramid  of  Mycerinus  appears  to  have  beea 
entire  in  the  sixteenth  century.  "  C'est  un  edifice  merveilleux,"  says  Villa- 
mont  in  1589,  **pour  estre  tout  basty  enti^rement  de  marbre,  et  s'cstre 
conserve  du  tout  en  son  entier.  11  n*y  a  non  plus  de  degrez  au  dehors  et 
an  dedans  pour  y  monter  qu'en  la  seconde."* — VoyageSy  &c.,  p.  581.  "La 
troisiesme  Pyramide,"  says  a  much  more  accurate  and  trustworthy  traveller, 
the  natiuralist  Belon,  (in  1548,)  "  est  encore  en  son  entier,  n'ayant  aueune 
(ache  de  mine.  Ceste  troisiesme  Pyramide  n'a  non  plus  d'ouverture  en 
toute  la  masse,  qui  si  elle  venoit  d'estre  faite:  car  la  pierre  dont  elle  est 
faite  est  d  une  sorte  de  marbre  nomm4  Basalten,  autrement  appelle  lapis 
^thiopicus,  qui  est  plus  dur  que  le  fin  fer.  Ceste  sorte  de  pierre  est  celle 
dont  pour  la  plus  grande  partie  tous  les  sphinges  Egyptiens  ont  est^  mis  en 
sculpture,  tels  qu'on  voit  k  Borne  au  Capitole,  et  qui  ont  este  autrefois 
entaillez  par  les  Egyptiens." — Observations  de  plusieurs  singularitez,  &c.— 
o.  45,  fol.  204,  verso,  edit.  1555. 

The  exterior  coating  of  the  other  two  pyramids  was  entire  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thirteenth  century : — **  Ces  pierres  sont  revetues  d'ecri- 
tare  dans  cet  ancien  caract^re  dont  on  ignore  aujourd'hui  la  valeur.    Cet 

*  Was  the  Second  Pyramid  entire  also  in  the  time  of  YiUamont? 
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inseriptions  aont  en  si  grand  nombre  que,  si  Ton  Tonloit  copier  enr  da  ptptev 
eelles  seolement  que  Ton  voit  ear  U  earface  de  ces  deax  pyramidee,  on  tm 
rempliroit  plas  de  dix  mille  •ptLge8,**^^Ab(rallati/,  Relation^  &c.t  p.  177* 

All  the  early  Arab  writers  bear  witness  to  the  existence  of  these  inscrip- 
tions :---see  the  passages  collected  by  De  Sacy,  Notes  to  Abd*allatif,  ppw 
221  sqq.,  or  in  Pinkerton's  Voyages,  &o.,  vol.  15,  p.  825.  MandevUlfl^ 
about  1330,*  and  Baldensel,  f  in  1336,  mention  them,  but  in  Bakoai*i 
time,  1403,  they  would  seem  to  have  totally  disappeared.  **  On  pretend," 
says  he,  "  que  sur  ces  pyramides  qui  ^toient  couvertes  de  sculpture  11  7 
avoit  une  inscription  ea  caract^res  mousnads,  (anciennes  lettres  Hemy- 
arites,)  par  laquelle  il  etoit  dit  que  leur  construction  ^toit  une  preuTe  da 
la  puissance  des  Egyptiens,  et  qu'il  ^tait  plus  facile  de  les  detruire  que  de 
les  ^eyer.** — Notices  det  M88,  de  la  Bibliotheque  du  JRoi,  torn.  2, 
p.  457. 

Yet  Vansleb,  in  1672,  asserts  that  he  saw  upon  some  of  the  Pyramids 
hieroglyphic  characters,  but  he  had  not  time  to  copy  them. — Present  State 
of  Egypt,  &c.,  p.  84. 

"  To  reconcile  the  silence  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  on  the  subject 
of  the  inscriptions  on  the  Pyramids,  with  the  testimony  of  the  Arab  writenr, 
Mr.  White  makes  a  judicious  observation,  which  I  transcribe:    *Such 

*  Mandeville's  whole  description  is  curious: — "Now  I  schalle  spdce  of  another 
thing,  that  is  besonde  Babyloyne,  above  the  flode  of  Nyle,  toward  the  deaert»  betwens 
Afiick  and  Egypt, — ^tbat  is  to  s^n,  of  the  Oemeres  of  Joseph  that  he  lete  make,  Ibr 
to  kepe  the  greynes  for  the  perile  of  the  dere  zeres.  Thei  ben  made  of  ston,  fhll 
welle  made  of  masonnes*  craft,  of  the  whiche  two  ben  menreylkmse  grete  and  hye,  and 
the  tothere  ne  ben  not  so  gret;  arid  every  Gemer  htUh  a  xate  {jgate'\  for  to  entre 
withinne,  a  lytille  hightr  fro  the  ErthCt  for  the  lond  is  wasted  and  fulen  slthe  the 
Gemers  were  made.  And  withinne  thel  ben  alle  ftille  of  serpentes.  And  aboven  ike 
Gemeres  tnithouten^  ben  many  scriptures  of  dyverse  languages.  And  sum  men  seyn» 
that  thei  ben  sepultures  of  grete  Lordes  that  weren  sometyme :  but  that  Is  not  trewe  : 
tat  alle  the  comonn  rymour  and  speche  Is  of  alle  the  peple  there,  both  fer  and  nere^ 
that  thei  ben  the  Gemeres  of  Joseph.  And  so  fynden  thei  in  here  Scriptures  and  in 
hei*e  Cronycles.  On  that  other  partie,  aif  thei  weren  sepultures,  thei  sholden  not 
ben  voyd  withinne.  For  yee  may  well  knowe  that  tombes  and  sepultores  ne  hea  not 
made  of  such  gretnesse,  ne  of  such  liighnesse.  Wherefore  it  is  not  to  believe  that 
thei  ben  tombes  or  sepultures."-^  Fotage,  ftc.,  p.  63. 

Does  Sir  John  intend  to  intimate  that  the  Pyramids  of  Cephrenes  and  Myoerinos 
were  open  in  his  time  ? 

t  Baldensel  also  found  a  Latin  inscription  of  six  lines,  sculptured  on  a  stone  in  out 
of  the  Pyramids,  and  beginning  In  tlie  following  affecting  stndn : — 

**  Vidi  pyramidas  sine  te,  dulcisaime  firater  I 
Et  tibi,  quod  potui,  lacrymas  hie  mcesta  profiidi, 
Et,  nostri  memorem  luetus,  banc  sculpo  querelam.** 

The  concluding  lines,  as  given  by  him,  are  unintelllglble.-~HiMiogMHS0(Hi,  %c»  t^ 
Cantsii  Lectiones  Antiquas,  t.  4,  p.  342. 

Ludolf,  rector  of  Suchen,  who  performed  his  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  the  samA 
year  aa  Baldensel,  fUmishes  another  copy  of  this  inscription,  which  is  found,  says  he^ 
along  with  other  Latin  inscriptions,  on  the  wall  of  one  of  the  two  larger  pyrandds  i 
its  second,  third,  and  fourth  faces  being  similarly  sculptured  with  inscriptions  In 
Qreek,  Hebrew,  and  an  unknown  character.  Ludolf 's  work  being  extremely  scarce^ 
I  transcribe  the  original  passage  from  the  folio  edition  printed  by  Eggeateln  at  Stras- 
bnn^h,  (but  without  name,  place,  or  date,  paging,  <»>  signature,)  in  the  fifteenth  cen^ 
tary :  — "  Item,  juxta  Babiloniam  Nnvam,  trans  fluvium  NyU,  versus  desertom  Egypt!, 
ttant  quamplurima  mire  magnitudinis  antiquorum  monumenta,  ex  lapidibus  sectis 
fitcta ;  in  quibus  sunt  duo  maxima  et  olim  pulcherrima  sepulchra  quadrata,  in  ci^us 
unios  paxiete  nno  Latine,  in  secundo  Graece,  in  tertio  Hebraice,  in  quarto  multa  qua 
ignorantur  scripta  sunt  et  sculpta.  Sed  in  primo  pariete  quo  scripte  erant  Latine,  in 
quantum  pro  vetustate  disoerni  potest,  hi  versus  sunt  insculptf*  &c.  .  •  •  4  "'" 
monumenta  *  horrea  Pharonis '  ab  incoUs  vocantur.** 
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•bvndaiice  of  hieioglypbioal  charaetfin  were  saen  in  every  puit  of  Egnt 
that  they  would  fail  of  exdtiBg  admintion  in  the  obseirers,  and  be  deeaed 
unworthy  of  portioiilar  relation.  Owing  to  this  it  is,  thait,  in  tiie  descrip- 
don  of  the  obelisks,  which  from  the  ground  to  the  very  summit  are  coTered 
•with  hieroglyphics,  this  ciroomstance  has  remained  nnnotioed  by  the  grealer 
ipiirt  of  the  anoieDts.'  *'— De  Sacy. 

Note  17,  Pass  48. 

Do  we  not  recognise  another  well-known  tale  in  Bakoni's  account  of  tbe 
l^reat  and  ancient  city  of  Ansina,  (Antinopolis,)  to  the  east  of  the  Nile, 
where  the  inhabitants  had  all  been  changed  into  stoue,  and  were  to  be  seen, 
«ome  asleep,  some  awake,  each  in  the  different  attitude  and  occupation  he 
had  been  engaged  in  when  the  spell  took  effect  ?  Ansina  was  called,  in 
Edrisi's  time,  (▲.!>.  HAS,)  the  City  of  Magicians,  those  opposed  to  Moses 
by  Pharaoh  having  been  summoned  by  him  from  that  town. — Geogr.  Kuh^ 
p.  41.  I  wonder  they  did  not  ascribe  the  transformation  to  the  rod  of  Moses. 

Ebn  Hauknl,  howeyery  in  the  tenth  centuy,  brings  Pharaoh's  magicians 
irom  Bouseir. 

Note  18,  Page  48. 

**  L'Egypte  4toit  alors,  disent  ils,  partag6e  en  quatre-yingts-cinq  provinees, 
^nt  il  y  en  a¥oit  quarante^cinq  dans  la  partie  basse  et  quarante  dans  U 
haute.  Et  en  cheque  proyince  il  y  avoit  un  gouyemenr,  du  nombre  des 
princes  des  prestres,  qui  sent  ceux  dont  Dieu  parle  dans  I'histoire  de 
I^araon,  quand  il  dit,  *  Envoye  par  les  yiUes  des  herauts,  qui  amenentyos 
toy  tons  les  scayaas  magioiens,'  il  entend  ces  Qouyemeurs.  L'on  dit  qoe 
les  villes  des  Princes  des  Magiciens  avoient  est^  basties  par  Bnsiie.  Le 
Prestre  qui  serroit  les  astres  estoit  sept  aus  en  charge,  et  quand  il  ettoit 
paryenu  k  ce  degre,  on  le  nommoit  Cater,  oomme  qui  diroit  MtoMtre  da 
Influences,*  et  alors  il  prenoit  seance  ayeo  le  Boy,  en  mesme  rung,  et  le 
Boy  menoit  ses  bestes  IL  I'abreyoir  et  les  ramenoit  (c'est  &  dire,  fiasoit 
toutes  les  affkdres)  selon  son  conseil.  Quand  il  le  yoyoit  yenir,  11  se  levoit 
pour  le  reosToir,  alloit  an  deyant  de  Iny  et  le  fidsoit  asseoir.  Pais  ks 
Prestres  s'approchoient,  et  avec  eux  les  Maistres  des  Arts,  qui  se  tenoient 
debont  au  dessous  du  Cater.  Chaque  Prestre  avoit  un  Astre  &  serrir  paiti- 
ouli^rement,  sans  qu'il  luy  fhst  penuuB  d'en  serrir  aacun  autre,  et  on  le 
nommoit  le  serviteur  de  tel  astre,  tout  de  mesme  qoe  les  AralMs  serroient 
ohaoun  son  dieu,  et  se  nommoient  Qabdoaamse,  Oabdiagoth,  Oabdolgin, 
o'eat  k  dire,  Serviteor  de  Samse  on  du  Soleil,  Serviteur  de  Jagota,  Serviteor 
du  Gazi.  Le  Cater  disoit  done  au  Prestre :  '  Oil  est  aijourd'hui  I'astre  que 
tu  sers?'  et  le  Prestre  respondit,  *I1  est  en  tel  signs,  UA  degr^  teBe 
minute.'    Puis  il  demandoit  la  mesme  chose  iL  .un  autre,  et  quand  n  stoU 

*  **  I^  prestres  eitoient  distlngaes  en  sept  ordres,  dont  le  piemiflr  esloit  edivdM 
Caters,  qui  estoient  ceux  qui  senroient  tons  les  sept  astres,  efaaqoe  astre  sept  sas. 
Avec  le  Cater  estoit  le  Docteor  Universel.  Le  second  ordre  appartenoit  k  osn  qsi 
■arroient  six  astres,  et  qui  estoient  ceux  qui  suivoient  immediatemeDt  aorda  Is  iit* 
inier  Oegt6.  Aprds  cela  ils  nonmxdent  celny  qni  en  serroit  ebw  el  inilaww.  It 
snivant  et  rinftrieur."— i»itf.  p.  46.  ^^       -»—-.»-» 
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'CU  response  de  tons,  et  qsll  scftvoit  1«  postti<m  de  tons  les  astm,  fl  8*fld- 
dreasmX  au  Boy,  et  lay  parloit  ftinsi :  <  II  est  ji  propos  que  Tons  fassies 
«i)otird'hiu  telle  cliose,  que  toqs  eiiToyez  telle  annee  en  tel  lien,  qne  Tons 
Toos  Testiez  de  telle  maniere,  qne  Tons  parliez  en  tel  temps,  que  Tons 
fassiez  assembUe  en  tel  temps;'  et  de  mesme  de  tout  ce  qa*il  trouvoit  bon 
dans  tontes  les  affaires  dn  Boy,  et  dans  tout  le  gouTernement  de  son  Boy- 
aume.  Le  Boy  escriToit  tout  ee  que  disoit  le  Cater,  et  tout  ce  qu'il  desap- 
pronToit. 

«  Puis  fl  se  tonmoit  tcts  les  artisans,  et  leur  parloit  ainsi.  •  Gra?^,  toy, 
telle  figure  sur  telle  pierre,'  *  et  toy,  plante  tel  arbre,'  '  ^t  toy,  fais  le  plan 
geemetrique  de  tel  ouvrage,'  et  ainsi  de  suite  k  tons,  depnis  le  premier  jus- 
ques  an  dernier.  Incontinent  ils  sortoient  tous,  et  se  reudoient  prompte- 
ment  chaeun  a  sa  boutique,  oil  ils  mettoient  la  main  k  TceTiTre,  travaillant 
anx  ouTTages  qui  leur  aToient  ^te  commandez,  et  suivant  exactement  le 
dessein  qui  leur  avoit  este  present  par  le  Cater,  sans  s'en  eloigner  aucune- 
ment.  lis  marquoient  ce  jour  14  dans  le  registre  des  ouvrages  qui  s'y 
faisoient,  et  le  registre  estoit  pli6,  et  mis  en  garde  dans  les  tbresors  dn 
Roy. 

*'  Leurs  affaires  se  faisoient  selon  cet  ordre ;  puis  le  Boy,  quand  illay 
snrrenoit  quelque  affaire,  faisoit  assembler  les  prestres  liors  la  Tille  de 
Memphis,  et  le  peuple  s'assembloit  dans  les  grandes  rues  de  la  msame  TiUe. 
Alors  ils  eutroient  Tun  apr^s  Tautre  cbacun  en  son  rang,  le  tambour  bait* 
taut  deTKUt  eux  pour  faire  assembler  le  monde,  et  chaeun  faisoit  Toir  quelque 
trait  merveilleux  de  sa  magie  et  de  sa  sagesse.  L'un  faiiM>it  poroitre  sur 
«on  Tisage,  aux  yeux  de  ceux  qui  le  regardoient,  une  lumidre  pareiUe  k 
celle  du  soleil ;  de  sorte  que  pei*sonne  ne  pouToit  erreafer  sa  Teue  sur  luy. 
L'autre  paroissoit  revestu  d'une  robe  charaarree  de  pierreries  de  diTsrses 
conlenrs,  Tertes,  ou  rouges,  ou  jannes,  on  tissue  d'or.  Un  autre  Tenoit 
mo&te  sur  nnlyon,  environne  de  grands  serpens  entortillez  autonr  de  lay 
en  forme  de  cengles.  Un  autre  s'aTan^oit  conyeit  d'un  dais  ou  paTiUon 
compose  de  lumiere.  Un  autre  paroissoit  euTironn^  d'un  feu  toumoyant 
antour  de  lay,  en  sorte  que  personne  ne  le  pouToit  approoher.  Un  autre  ee 
faisoit  Toir  aveo  des  oyseaux  terribles  Tohigeaas  autour  de  sa  teste,  et  tre* 
moussans  de  leurs  aisles,  comme  des  aigles  noirefe  et  des  Tanltours.  Un 
autre  faisoit  paroiatre  en  Vair  devant  luy  des  personnages  eflto^ablas  et 
esponyantables,  et  des  serpens  aislez.  Enfin,  chaeun  faisoit  ce  qua  luy 
enseignoit  son  astre  qu'il serroit :  mais  tout cela n'estoit  que  phantosmeet 
illusion,  sans  aucune  yerite " — the  gramarife  of  European  superstition.-— 
Murtadi,  Merveilles  d^JSgypie^  pp.  6 — 10. 

Note  19,  Page  51. — Spirits  of  the  Pyramids. 

^Tons  oes  esprits  sont  Tens  manifestement  par  ceux,  qui  approchent 
d*eox  et  des  lieux  de  leur  retraite,  et  y  hantent  longtemps.  II  y  a  pour 
tous  certaines  offrandes  particuli^es,  par  le  moyen  desquelles  il  se  pest 
fairs  que. lea  thresors  des  Birbaet  des  Pynmddes  paroissent,  et  qn*il  se 
forme  amitie  et  familiarity  entre  les  hommes  et  les  esprits,  suivant  ce  qne 
les  sai^es  ont  establf."-— if tir^acii,  MtrveiUes  tPEgypte,  p.  CO. 
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^  Les  ftibles  qne  lea  Arabes  nous  racontent  sTir  ees  gardiens  et  ees  esprito 
attaches  aux  Pyramides,  ne  seroient-elles  pas  fondees  snr  les  figares  mon 
strueusea  dispoa^ea  probablement  k  I'entoar  de  oea  monniiunts,  et  dont  la 
■pbinx  est  la  aeule  qui  subsiataf  "^"Langles,  Notes  on  Norden^  t.  8,  p.  272 

Note  20,  Page  52 — ^The  Sphinx. 

*'  On  dit  que  c'estoit  anciennement  un  oracle,  qui  donnoit  response  i 
ceux  qui  luy  parloient  et  demanduient  son  avis  et  conseil  en  beanconp  de 
chosea." — De  Breves,  p.  279. 

Abd'allatif  speaka  of  the  Sphinx  with  great  admiration :  "  On  Toit  sur  la 
figure  une  teinte  rougeatre  et  un  Temis  rouge,  qui  a  tout  I'eclat  de  la 
fraicheur.  Cette  figure  est  tres  belle,  et  sa  bouche  porte  Tempreinte  dee 
gr&cea  et  de  la  beaute.  On  diroit  qu'elle  sourit  gracieusement." — JUlation, 
&c.,  p.  179. 

The  face  was  mutilated  by  a  fanatic  sheikh  of  the  SoujOfee  sect,  in  ld79, 
"et  depuis  cette  epoche,  les  sables  inondent  le  territoire  de  Bjizeh.*— 
LangleSf  Notes  on  Norden,  t.  3,  p.  339. 

Note  21,  Page  53.— Heliopolis. 

The  name  Heliopolis  or  Beth-Shemesh,  the  House — is  still  presenred  in 
that  of  the  adjacent  spring  AinShems,  the  Fountain — of  the  Sun. 

Abd'allatif  describes  Ain-Shems  as  a  small  town,  "  qui  etoit  entonree 
d*un  mar,  que  Ton  reconnoit  encore  aujourd'hui,  quoique  detmit.  On  Tuit 
facilement  que  ces  ruines  appartiennent  k  un  temple;  on  y  trouve  des 
figares  effrayantes  et  colossales  de  pierre  de  taille,  qui  ont  plus  de  trente 
coad^es  de  long,  et  dont  tons  les  membres  sent  dans  des  dimensions  pro- 
portion^ea.  De  ces  figures,  les  unes  ^toient  debout  sur  des  piMestaux ;  les 
antres  assiaea  dans  difilerentes  positions  singuli^res,  et  avec  une  pax&ite 
regularity.  La  porte  de  la  Tille  subsiste  encore  aujourd'hui.  La  plupart 
de  ces  pierres  sont  couvertes  de  figares  d*hommes  et  d'autres  animanx,  et 
d'un  grand  nombre  d'inscriptions  en  caract^e  inconnu.  H  est  rare  de 
rencontrer  une  pierre  qui  n'ofi&e,  ou  une  inscription,  on  quelque  objet  grare 
en  creux,  ou  une  figure  en  relief." 

He  proceeds  to  mentidn,  "  les  deux  ob^lisques  si  renomm^s,  que  Ton 
appelle  les  deux  aiguilles  de  Pharaon"^-^ne  of  them  erect,  ^ la  t^te  recoa- 
Terte  d'un  espece  de  chapeau  en  cuivre,  en  forme  d*entonnoir,  qui  descend 
jasqu*li  trois  coudees  environ  du  sommet," — the  other  lying  on  the  ground 
broken  in  two,  with  its  cap  taken  away.  "  Autonr  de  ees  obelisques  Q  y 
en  a  une  multitude  d'autres  qu'on  ne  sauroit  compter:  ceuxoci  n'ont  que  la 
moitie  ou  le  tiers  de  la  hauteur  des  grands.  Parmi  ces  petita  obelisques,  on 
n'en  Toit  gu^re  qui  soient  d'une  seule  pierre ;  la  plupart  sont  de  plusieurs 
pieces  rapportees.  Le  plus  grand  nombre  ont  kik  ren^ers^s,  mais  lems 
bases  sont  encore  en  place." — Relation,  &c.,  pp.  180-181. 

Both  the  obelisks  were  erect  in  1118,  and  De  Sacy's  conjecture  is  pro- 
bably correct,  that  we  should  read  566  for  656— the  year  of  the  He^  ia 
-hich  the  one  mentioned  by  Abd'allatif  as  lying  broken  on  the  groond 
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fell— ooirespottding  to  the  year  of  Christ  1160.  Indde  of  the  iUlen  obe* 
lisk  (of  which  not  a  traee  is  now  to  he  seen)  was  found,  according  to 
Makrisi,  our  authority  for  the  above  date,  nearly  two  hundred  quintals  of 
copper,  and  from  its  summit  copper  was  taken  of  the  value  of  ten  thousand 
dinars.  These  copper  caps  (on  which,  according  to  a  writer  cited  by 
Makrisi,  the  figure  of  a  man,  seated  and  looking  towards  the  east,  was 
engraved)  were  seen  by  Denys  de  Telmayre,  a.d.  775 ;  and  Ephraim  Byrua 
mentions  them  in  his  commentary  on  Isaiah,  in  the  fourth  century.—- i>e  8actf . 
The  snrviring  obelisk  was  supposed  by  the  Arabs  to  have  been  erected 
by  Hushenk  the  Just,  father  of  the  Pischdadian  dynasty  of  Persia,  and 
famous  for  his  doughty  deeds  in  Peri-land,  warring  against  the  Dives.  The 
sculptored  figures,  which  were  to  be  seen  at  Ain-Shems  in  Bakoui's  time, 
were  similarly  attributed  to  the  Genies. 

Close  to  Heliopolis  is  Mataria,  of  equal  interest  in  Christian  tradition  as 
the  resting-place  of  the  Holy  Family,  Joseph,  Mary,  and  our  Saviour  on  the 
Flight  into  Egypt,  and  in  natural  history  for  its  Garden  of  Balsam — a  shrub 
brought  originally  (according  to  Arabic  tradition)  from  Yemen  by  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  as  a  present  to  Solomon,  and  planted  by  him  in  the  gardens 
of  Jericho,  and  thence  brought  to  Egypt  by  Cleopatra.  All  the  old  travel- 
lers, Arab  and  Christian,  mention  this  garden  with  deep  interest.  The 
Balaam  of  Jericho,  or  Balm  of  Gilead,  has  long  been  lost;  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  trace  the  gradual  extinction  of  that  of  Materia. 

The  Christians,  we  are  informed  by  an  Arab  writer,  cited  by  D'Herbslotf 
attached  a  peculiar  religious  value  to  the  Balm  of  Materia,  using  it  **  pom 
faire  ce  que  les  Grecs  et  les  autres  Chretiens  Orientaux  appellent  mjfronf 
qui  est  la  chreme  de  la  confirmation.*'  "  Les  souverains  Chretiens,"  says 
Makrisi,  "  le  recherchent  k  I'envi  les  uns  des  autres,  et  tons  les  ChretieoSy 
en  g^n^ral,  I'ont  en  grande  estime ;  11  ne  crotent  point  qu'un  Chietien  soit 
devena  parfait  Chretien,  si  Ton  ne  met  un  pen  d'huile  de  baume  dans  Tean 
baptismale,  quand  on  Ty  plonge."* — De  J^acjf,  Note*  on  AbtPaUai\f,  p.  88. 

The  Balm  of  Mataria  was  also  indispensable  at  the  coronation  of  Ike 
European  sovereigns  :-> 

"  Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea 
Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king ! " 

•  The  Gredc  word,  wbidi  the  French  hare  softened  into  erSme,  Is  retained  with 
grester  pority  in  the  ckriMtn  or  ckruome  of  our  old  Engliah  writers. 

Tin  the  rerisal  of  tiie  liturgy  in  1551,  the  chrism  or  consecrated  <rfl  wu  applied 
imnifedi&tely  after  bapCismal  immersion ;  the  infant's  head  was  then  enveloped  in  the 
ckrisomc'ctoth,  a  vesture  of  white  linen,  originally.  In  all  probability,  onblematical  of 
those  robes  of  righteousness  provided  for  the  redeemed  soul  by  the  SaTiour,  and 
wrs^pped  hi  which,  by  an  affecting  image,  its  little  body  was  consigned  to  rest,  if  the 
Almighty  was  pleased  to  recal  the  spirit  he  had  given  within  a  month  after  birth. 
Sacli  an  infitnt  was  called  a  ckri$ome'-ckild.  **  Every  morning,'*  says  Jeremy  Taylor, 
alluding  probably  to  the  beautiful  idea  that  the  smiles  of  intisnts  are  the  medium  «f 
their  converse  with  angels,  **  creeps  out  of  a  dark  cloud,  leaving  behind  it  an  igno- 
rance and  silence  deep  as  midnight,  and  undlsoemed  as  are  the  phantasms  that  make 
a  cArftom-child  to  smile."  And  perhaps,  to  a  thoughtAil  mind,  Mrs.  Quiokly's  com- 
parison of  Falstaff's  death  to  the  peaceful  departure  of  a  ehrisont'Ckild  is,  in  the 
reflections  it  suggests,  the  most  awftd  in  the  whole  compass  of  litorature.  In  process 
of  time  the  word  ckrisam  came  to  be  used  indifferently  for  the  unction,  the  vesture^ 
and  tiie  talhnt ;  it  is  In  the  last  sense  only  that  it  now  sunriyes,  as  heading  the  uuMt 
aamerouf  cohum  fai  the  London  bills  <tf  mortalitj. 

C  C 
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The  int  vrilttr ,  I  Mteye^  viio  BtafiiMa  ii^  ii  <i»  i  ihintf  tw  J^way- 
yhai  Owfrt  oC  tk«  IafuM]F  •f  Clwinl  >  woik  ■oypsMd  t»  ks«e  been 
tfaaOiiftcd  ftoK  *  GiMk  «liMUi&  •£  ■■liiiiil  «a«%-fb.it^«iiHr  AMiMi, 
J  607. 

iUMraUalif  giTM  •  Mante  nrrwiti  of  the  pint,  Md  of  «]»  nethod  «r 

Tk&8pudeis,£ln aft  Oowdi  tallv  ii»»  in  the tiiiitMmtfi  matmef^  ynmuweSk 
•qnan— tha  onif  spot  (Mid  tins  MteitiMii  as  «li  m  SIm  WmaSktiKm^tM,  is 
MJIentad  by  ever;  tnTaUae)  mbne  i«  imb  fwaciiaA.  file  flaBgiiari,  is 
U^tSlt  daeeribaa  tbia  g«ida»  aa.  two  baw^ahata  lang^  hj  m  ttontfm  eart  braai 

Sir  Joha  MaodeviUa^  about  ld30— (Ma  antiiOBitj  »  not  to.  ke 
"whOe  be  treats  of  the  well-known  Kgiow  9f  EgTpty.  liainiilt 
Palestine) — has  dedicated  a  chapter  of  his  marvellous  nanvtire  to  tbe 
*  Fidd  «f  Bdaam,'  which  h^aaaefta  would  aowhara  elaa  bear  frwit,  nor  em 
^llai%  nnbaa  nndar  tba  entara  of  G^iatiaa  gaideneia.  Tbay  ca0  Ae  tree, 
la  aa7»»  Smomehhalte^  the  Ihnt  oUaMsaam,  dw  li^iior  ar  gva,  yyidhe. 
The  inciBiaaa  were  made  widi  bonaa  or  atones,  nevar  widi  inm,  nr  tlie  gum 
^wonldi  be  aonmptad*  It  waa  an  nfiiBible  apeeiiie  fbt  §9tf  diftimit  dtacaws, 
baft  waa  torj  rarely  to  be  abtaiaad  pate. — Voia^,  &e.,  pt  601 

One  ma  oaly  aanitad  m  Baknnfa  time,  (140^,)  which,  h»  aagFw,  ^en 
•aaraaenf ant  i  ponaaar,  leaaambie  au>  grenadier  et  an  haans;  on  en  tbfe  h 
banme  dans  daa  vaaaa  da  V9n%.    TL  a'aa  fait  an  grand  eemmeroay  as  eonpte 


K  aa  racaailla  pas  a»  aa  MO-IivTea  d*Eg^pte ;  fl  y  a  lib  an  CBfetieB,qi)i 
a  la  nanwt  da  la  ptopaaur  at  da  la  poxiftor* 


Baftiba  fbltoal  aeaaat  9i  ffefo  garden  ia  to  be  finind  in  Breydenbaeb's 
>ua  Miov  ilia  "  Paveguaatia'  in  btantom  S^vn,  ad  ^eneranduat  Cbiad 
^apaiidmim,  at^pa*  iik  Mantom  Synaiy  addiYaai'yirgcBem  et  9u.  ijfieia  KaAe- 
siaam,"  paifonaad  in  1483,  aadpntad  al  Bfeata,  in  14«6.  JkoMag  torn 
MmoA  Sinai,  waaty  and  way^-wofn^  aad  ha^ng  ftir  laaarf  days  tasted  onhr 
tba  fool  water  of  the-  daaart^  oaa  ea»  weH  imagine  his  delight  m  waleosBH? 
iha  ''^swaat,  dear,  aad  aald**  waters  af  Motaria^  aad  reposingr  in  a  "spa- 
cious and  delieious  '*  edifice,  built  oyer  the  fountain  of  As  "Vifgtn,  its 
windows  opening  on  lito  gasdsa,  aad  oomplstoly  petAimed  by  the  fragrtnee 
•of  the  balsam.  Tbia  *  palace,'  as  a  aenteaiparary  of  Bieydenbaeh's  ealls  it, 
was  bailt  by  die  Soldaa,  wbo  paid  iiaftaanaal;  ^ft  at  theseaaoB  wkea  the 
balm  waa  gathered.  The  earlieat  aad  cboiceat  bahn  waa  abtaiaad  ia  Dseen  - 
Ibar,  inaiaions  bamg  aaads  thmaa-  in  that  mwrtb,  and  dtopradncs  waanaei  ni 
«zctusiTe]y  ftr  tba  Soldaa*  wlk»  autda  paeaaats  of  it  to  the  Cham  af  TaitaiT. 
Prester  J«1ia,  Xaasaa  Lord  af  lb»  Tavtss,  aad  the  Qtaad  Tatk;  tba  sob- 
■aequent  produce  waa  so]d»  hat  ainch  adaltanted. 

DisBiissiag  their  eameis  here^  Btoydenbaefa  aad  his  companions  laatc J  fbr 
iOm  remaiadar  of  the  day,  after  saadiag  to  Cau&  iir  a  dragoami,  withait 
whose  eseort  nO'  Ghiistiaaa  were  idl^owed  to  enter.  Wine,  diay  aom^aio. 
vaa  the  only  laznry  tbay  aoaldaat  obtain  baas;  a-vazytihiag  aha  waa  to  U 
bad  ia-  abandaaeev  md  on  reasonable  tetma. 

When  die  Holy  Family,  on  tliais  fiigiifi  te«  SofC^  niiad  at  Matvii^ 
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•»1k0uir,  Mfcfaisr*  ^t  in  vvSn,  for  a  etip  of  watcz^- 
Miutfr  «■*  wRWwAil,  the  Virgin  8«t  A)wir  to  rest  l^enelf,  wben  sndf- 
«Uafy  me  OMDSd  |lDiiiit«n  wjiiiBg  fttth  «t  her  riife.  The  balsam,  adds  Brey- 
4bnbflob>widl  Amd  and  aoBabk  aapfrsCitioB^  nAises  to  yidd  ber  produce  to 
mty  iKifalwB  6«fv  lltat  of  Ae  JbniitaiB  of  Ifte  l^irghr.* 

Jia  BwfdurtauVa  tter^  <hereA>re,  the  garden  appears  to  hare  heen  ffoa- 
riihing;    numiy  aAaiiwafda»  most  TinaeeoinitaMy,  the  hafeam  plants — fbr 

■Bed  hf  BfJconi  wootd  seem  to  hove  heen  extensively 
diad  oai— whether  through  eareiessnesa  of  the  gardener, 
•BWf  of  the  Jews,  or  through  relfgion  and  piety  being 
<rfBBnd<id,  w»  oBO  oandd  tsQ ;  *'  however  that  msy  be  *  says  Peter  Martyr, 
wiio  ^taitcd  Miteiia  iv  1009,  •*  all  those  pfants  hare  perished  from  the  very 
aoota^  aar  doCB  Ae  sMg^ieeal  traee  of  them  remain."  This  mnst  have  been 
aoane  jiww  hafsN  hia  wril,  aa  the  iaterior  of  the  Sultan's  palaoe,  deserted 
«fwi  ainavlba  haln  fiahid,  had  already  ftdkm  to  min. 

BtnmgmtBm,  §erm  y«aw  aAevwwii,  tdls  the  same  tale,  adding,  that  **  the 
imtea  fiuMag^  •  aaiglibaariBg  fbmatetim.  was  dried,  which,  as  they  told  ns,  need 
t»  aiaaste*  tba  treea,  eiul  BMha  iftem  frnitftil.*  The  fimntaln,  however,  was 
otiU  as  aweet  aad  pSnrtfftil  aa  ever,  when  the  plenipotentiary  of  Castile  waa 
there,  who  teUv  Ida  sovereigBa,  In  degant  latinity,  that  though  water  was 
SethiddcB  kim  by  hia  phyaieiam,  he  eonMfflot,  remembering  who  hadbatAed 
ia  tlwt  tiaalaiw,  ahstani  llram  taking^  three  aitefa  eopiona  draughts  of  it,  that 
lOa  atoaneh  awelled  t»  anoh  a  degree  that  he  was  obliged  to  loosen  his 
girdle. 

One  aeiilary  pfamt,  heiwever,*  appeara  fo  have  been  recovered,  and  the 
foontain  (Bamngarten  would  have  supposed  by  sympathy)  had  sprung  up 
again,  when  Leo  AiHcanns,  the  prot^g^  of  Leo  X.,  finished  that  '  golden 
veimae,'  hia  Deseriptym  of  Africa,  in  1529.  **  At  Amalthria,"  says  he, 
«» these  ia  a  gavdte  contaanng  the  only  balm  tree,  (for  in  the  whole  world 
beaide  Ktaaieia  not  aay  other  tree  that  beareth  true  bahn,}  growing  in  the 
flridat  ei  a  large  femtain,  aod  having  a  ahort  stock  or  body,  bearing  leaves 
like  'viBe4eave»,  but  not  se  long ;  and  this  tree,  they  say,  would  utterly 
wi  Aer  and  decay,  if  Ae  water  of  the  fountain  should  chance  to  be  dimin* 
iehed.  The  garden  ia  aarroimded  with  a  atreng  widl,*  (in  Peter  Martyr^ 
time  <nAj  by  a  mound  of  earth,)  **  whereinto  no  man  may  enter  without  the 
speeial  fimrar  aad  lieeace  of  the  Governor;'' 

•>  Urn  aonf  dedma  ua  grand  jafdin,**^  says  Belon,  in  1548,  **  enfermez  en 
m  peCit  parquet  de  moraille,  que  Ton  £t  y  avMr  est^  fait  depuia  que  le  Turo 
a  ost^  FEgypte  dsa  mainadu  Souldan;  et  dit  on  que  ce  fht  un  Baofaa,  qui 
eatmllieoteaaot  pear  le  Turo,  qui  les  estima  dignes  d'avoir  closture  i  part 
eux.  Loraqne  lea- veisaies,  9  n'y  en  aitoit  que  neuf  on  £x  plantes,  qui  ne 
ptndbat  aaeaoa  liqaear.**— ^NMcrvatfofta,  &c.,  p.  195; 

Xhaae  plaalSy  behi|^  totally  withered,  were  In  1575  replaced  by  forty  fresh. 

•  Peter  Harlgrr  lajf  that  laches.  King  of  Cyprus,  with  permlnion  of  Cagrtbeios, 
tf|»ietbai  ^  •PairoiaaJ  aw  (Mltaiv  attempted  to  rear  It  in  Cyprus,  irrtgating  U  wHk 
S2«r  btwgha  imaa  lialaila  .  bat  the  plant  woold  wft  live.— J>gair»»  JkupinUem 

cc2 
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eottings  from  Mecca,  which  had  also  peiialicd,  however,  Umngli 

geBce  of  the  gardener,  in  1580,  when  Prosper  Alpinus  (who  lays  Ae 

of  his  **  Dialogus  de  Balsamo"  in  the  garden  of  Mataiia)  naited  the  spot 

Another  supply  had  heen  procured  before  De  Brevea'  vi8il»  ia  J606l  Hs 
speaks  of  the  garden  as  "  gudk  avec  grand  soin ;  et  avant  qso  df  j  entrap 
le  Bostan^i  on  jardinier  pria  un  chacun  de  ne  point  toaefaer  tax  pianio. 
JA  dedans  nous  vismes  sepi  on  baits  petits  arbrisseanx  de  bmme,  ayut 
ehaenn  son  qnarrean  k  part;  ils  sont  fort  petits,  de  la  hantenr  d'u  pan  el 
demy,  on  deux,  ayant  la  fenille  petite  comme  de  la  maijolaine  sanvage,  set 
branches  fort  desnuees  de  feuUles.  Le  Bostandji  nons  donna  deux  on  trots 
petites  phioles  de  banme,  et  un  petit  du  bois ;  il  rend  one  fort  bomisodev. 
Nous  en  irismes  un  qui  avoit  este  incise,  qui  distilloit  sa  liqneor  dans  oae 
petite  phiole.  £n  nous  promenant  dans  ledit  jardin,  qnelqn'on  des  nostres, 
ayant  march^  sur  nne  des  dites  plantes,  en  rompit  nne  branche  toot  a  fait; 
ee  qa*ayant  apper9u  le  panvre  jardinier,  il  en  devint  palle  et  transi  de  don- 
lenr  et  de  frayenr,  comme  s'il  enst  este  condamne  k  la  moit,  et  se  deae8« 
peioit,  disant  qu'antre  que  aa  vie  ne  pouvoit  reparer  ee  dommage»  le  a^a* 
ehant  le  Grand  Seigneur  ou  le  Bassa ;  ear  ceux  qni  sont  k  la  garde  de  oes 
plantes  en  respondent  sur  leor  teste.  £n  fin  on  appaisa  ce  pauvie  homme 
sree  an  pea  d'argent  qu'on  lay  donna.** — Belatiomf  &c.,  p.  271. 

Two  plants  only,  and  almost  dead,  existed  in  1612,  when  Brenmng  visited 
Hataria.  Sandya  mentions  one — **  the  whole  remnant  of  that  stove  which 
this  orchard  produced,  destroyed  by  the  Turks,  or  envy  of  the  Jews,  as  by 
the  othera  reported." 

This  last  surriTor  perished  in  1615,  in  consequence  of  an  excesaiTeinan' 
dation  of  the  Nile. 

Thevenot*s  account  of  Mataria,  in  1657,  throws  so  mach  Hght  on  tht 
preceding  descriptions,  and  givea  so  accurate  an  idea  of  the  pieaent  appear- 
ance of  the  garden  and  its  facilities  for  pic-nics,  that  I  cannot  reaiat  trtt- 
scribing  it : — ^  Vous  y  voyez  une  petite  salle  presque  quatrie,  qoi  antiefois 
etoit  une  simple  grotte,  maiutenant  elle  est  enclose  avec  nn  jardin,  dont  oa 
a  le  soin ;  an  commencement  de  cette  salle,  k  main  ganche,  eat  nn  basan 
qui  est  k  rez-de-chaussee  da  pave,  nn  pea  plua  long  que  large  •••.... 
L'eau  qui  vient  en  ce  bassin  de  cette  salle,  et  partoat  le  jardin,  se  tire  ptr 
deux  boeufs,  qui  font  toumer  une  said  dans  le  oour,  par  le  moyen  de  laqvdle 

ils  elevent  cette  eau Aprte  ayoir  vu  cette  aalle,  on  pease  dasi 

nn  grand  jardin,  enferm^  anssi  de  muraiUes,  oii  il  y  a  plosieiira  arbves,  mat 
entr'autres  il  y  a  un  gros  sycomore,  ou  figuier  de  Pharaon,  fort  '?ievx,  ^ 
porte  toutefois  du  fruit  tons  les  ans ;  on  dit  que  la  Vierge  passant  par  li 
anprte  avec  son  fils  Jesus,  et  voyant  que  des  gens  lapoozsuivoient,  le  figuier 
a'ouvrit,  et  la  Vierge  yetant  entree  dedans,  Use  xeferma;  puis  ess  ga> 
^tant  passes,  il  se  rouvrit,  et  resta  toi\|oar8  ainai  omert  jnaqn'A  Ttaaet 
1656,  que  le  morceau  qui  s*etoit  separ4  da  trone  ftit  ronpn  * Ce 


*  *'  The  Copts  say,  that  when  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  UsmsstlMlj  aiolharlU 
thamselves in  this  opening  of  the  Sycamore,  they  saved  thcauaheslkvmllMaoUls^ 
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Itoiiii.  CM  asMS  agr^aUe  poor  te  reposer,  et  on  j  dine  ordiniirement  dfms 
fnelqiiA  all^e  oonyerte  d'orangera  et  de  limoniers,  dont  U  7  a  ei  grande  quan- 
^le,  et  qui  font  on  tel  ominrage,  que  le  soleil  n*j  passe  point  da  tout,  mais 
tti  soiU  si  bail,  qn'il  ikut  ae  baiaaer  extrfimement  pour  passer  en  plusieura  de 
MS  alleea»  an  milien  desqnelles  U  y  a  des  oananx  fails  pour  conduire  Fean 
par  tcrat  le  jardin ;  on  voas  ftdi  passer  I'ean  par  I'allee  oii  vous  £tes,  et  tous 
J  faites  mlindehir  yotre  vin ;  mais  il  faut  porter  U  ce  que  vous  voulez  man- 
ger»  ear  on  n'y  tronve  que  des  oranges  belles  et  bonnes  en  quantite,  et  des 
petita  limons."— Fbyo^es  au  Levant,  torn,  ii,  p.  440. 

Tinro  prints  of  tbe  *  house  of  Joseph  and  Mary/  as  the  hut  erected  over 
Aue  aaeied  fountain  was  then  called,  as  it  existed  in  1681,  may  be  found  in 
the  Vo^age^  de  Lebrun,  toI.  i,  plates  76,  77. 

Tbe  wen  is  now  open  to  the  sun,  and  the  balm  survives  only  in  tradition* 


Between  Mataria  and  Cairo,  a  garden  and  pleasure-house  of  the  Mama- 
luke  Saltans  existed  in  Belon's  time,  1048— of  which  he  gives  the  following 
description :— • 

**  Quand  nous  reusmes  veu,  tournasmes  bride  vers  le  Caire,  nous  des- 
toumants  de  nostre  chemin,  en  declinant  k  main  dextre,  pour  aller  voir  un 
autre  jardin,  qui  n'est  qu'  h  une  Hen  du  Caire,  oi)i  il  y  a  une  grande  et  spa- 
cieuse  salle,  qui  fat  faite  par  lee  Cercasses  an  temps  qae  le  Souldan  etoit 
Seigneur  d*£gypte.  Cestuy  edifice  est  une  grand  espace  pavee  de  grandes 
piences  qoarrees,  et  estcouverte  dessus  en  mani^re  de  terrasse  pour  defendre 


-violence  by  the  favour  of  a  spider's  web  that  covered  them  suddenly,  and  appeared 
▼ery  old,  ttaou^  it  was  made  in  an  instant  by  a  miracle ;  so  that  they  imagined  not 
tiiat  any  person  could  be  hid  witliin,  much  less  the  persons  whom  they  were  seeking." 
— ykmsleb,  Pretent  State  of  Egypt,  p.  141. 

No  mention  of  this  tree,  or  of  its  miraculous  history,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Ooepel  of 
the  Infimcy  of  Christ. 

A  large  sgrcamore  is  still  reverenced  at  Mataria  as  the  Virgin's  Tree.  But  the 
stamp  of  another,  which  bore  the  same  title,  was  shown  in  the  garden,  and  the 
fragnunata  of  its  trunk  were  preserved  as  relics  by  the  Franciscans  as  Cairo,  in  1672. 
— Vaiuieb. 

Tncfaer  mcsotions  another  miraculous  tree  as  shown  to  him  at  Mataria  in  1479 : — 
**  In  the  garden  there  stands  a  great  fig-tree,  which  bears  the  figs  named  Pharaoh's. 
Tbe  tree  bad  exhausted  itself  at  the  time  a  hen  our  Lady  and  her  son  Jesus  came  into 
Egypt,*'  but  recovered  its  fertility  in  consequence ;  **  a  burning  lamp,  with  oil,  hangs 
before  it." 

A  third  Mcrad  tree  was  to  be  seen  at  Cairo  in  the  days  of  Jacques  de  Vitxy,  Bishop 
of  Acre,  who  died  in  1244.  '*  At  Cairo  is  a  very  ancient  date-tree,  which  spontane- 
ously bent  itself  to  the  blessed  Virgin  when  she  wished  to  eat  of  its  fruit,  and  rose 
again  when  she  had  gathered  it.  The  Saracens,  seeing  this,  cut  the  tree  down,  but 
the  following  night  it  sprang  up  again  as  straiifht  and  entire  as  before,  and  conse~ 
quently  they  now  venerate  and  adore  it.  The  marks  of  the  axe,*'  adds  the  Bishop,  **  are 
Tiaible  to  thia  day."— s/aoo5i  de  Vitriaco  Hist.  Orientalisj  Liber  3,  ap.  Martenne,  TTies, 
▼.  3,  p.  375. 

llie  Ylr0n  is  said,  in  the  Koran,  to  have  borne  our  Saviour  leaning  agiUnst  a 
withered  date^trect  which  miraculously  let  fiul  ripe  fruit  for  her  refreshment. — Sai^s 
Koran,  C.  19,  p.  250. 

Tbe  latter  tree  was  said  in  the  tenth  century  to  be  preserved  in  the  *'  dome  or 
irault"  of  Bethlehem,  and  held  in  high  repute.— JS^  JUaukuTs  Oriental  GeograjpJ^ 


Le  Mil  jrariMB  tout  jjignnat  ie>  aMTaillfii^  jwn  p«»  Ic  ea^ 
qnMul  il  iaoiMle.  An  msIc  ile  iMrjut  de  ceste  salliv  J^  J  *  *b 
jaDdiB.  4Mlai«  lequel  Mat  fiwriwira  aobBtB  4e  Aasse,  ^bs  <iives 
de  lMaM0»  4em  rvian,  «k  JMyin  jmiiiiii :  smw  mix  owtex  de  fwytpnteion  et 
de  ndf ,  U  7  a  deoK  ^alite  leeerweiiein  #«  mewi^re  de  vUien, qui  ecrrent  k 
gwder  I'eee  pear  bme.  Xoot  le  hettweeit  est  fftioot  per  le  Jeeime  Les 
fevtree  et  ma.  eont  de  felaiaexe.  Bepvie  ^ee  rEdJpte  est  xeadne  trihotMra 
au  Turo,  U  a  toujoucs  ooatiimh  toaber  eM  decadeoee."— <?&<«nw<aMM|  &c^ 
p.  109. 

ftiMt  BadsiwU,  ia  1 583,  deeerikee  another  i»^  pebuoe,  tiM  gamea -ia 
which  he  dined,  returning  firom  Jiataria.  It  was  ereoted,  lie  aaygy  hfSmttam 
Gear,  (er  £1  Gone,  the  last  of  the  ICanalake  8i:dtaaa,)  w^  attached  fee  it 
an  elegant  mosque  with  two  lofty  minarets,  in  which  he  was  bnried.  The 
porticoes  of  this  palace,  supported  hy  numcroas  and  beautiful  columns, 
mi^  vie,  be  aays,  with  any  for  elegAnca.  In  the  ceutce  is  a  tank,  fifty 
onbita  aqaaie  and  six  deep,  which  the  Sultan,  whenever,  es  was  bis  frequent 
custom,  he  held  a  solemn  banquet  for  his  court  and  people,  filled  with 
sherbet,  that  whoever  would  might  drink  as  much  as  he  liked.  Four  flights 
of  marble  atqa  descended  from  the  brink  of  the  pool,  for  the  conTenience 
of  the  people,  who  descended,  step  by  step,  as  the  sherbet  diminished.  Be- 
freshmeate,  meanwhile,  were  laid  out  for  them  under  the  porticoes,  while 
the  Saltan  looked  on  from  the  upper  story  4t£  the  building.  Ibrahim  Paeha^ 
adds  Badziwil,  occasionally  resided  in  this  palace — ^possibly  the  same 
described  by  Belon,  repaired  and  enlarged. — Jerosolymitana  PeregrinaliOf 
&c. —  Can  it  be  one  of  the  tombs  of  the  Mamlook  Sultans,  outside  the 
gates  ef  Caire? 


The  Gipsies  wandered  of«r  Lower  £cnP^  ^  ffna^MmaAem  afceaft  Ihe 

auddieof  the  sixteenth  oentury; — 

**  Jl  a'f  a  liea  ea  tout  ie  moade  qm.  aaii  eaempt  de  tdie 
ramass^e  que  nous  nommons  de  faux  noms  £gyptiens  on  Bi 
mesme  estants  entre  la  Materee  et  le  Caire,  nous  en  trouvioBs  de  grandes 
ooB^i^priea,  et  aaesi  le  laag  da  Nil  «a  ptuaieors  villages  d'Egiftc^  eaa^ei 
deasoas  dea  pdhaiers,  fui  eeteyeat  aassi  biea  nstiainffii  ea  «•  pqa  Id 
oomme  ils  sont  aux  nostres.** — Belon,  Ob§ervaiUmt,  &0.,  livre  fi,  e.4L 

"Nous  voyons  en  sllant,"  (d  Mataree)  <*plttsieuiB  panvres  gena  eaanpes 
par  lea  eaaipe  oniwaB  les  Aahes,  et  neua  eataaa  enf aie  fode  ile  eetofsot, 
on  nous  dit  que  c'estoyem  de  ceux  que  aous  appeHeas  en  aoa  qnanimt 
Sammae  oa  Beenieiis,  fae  lee  ItaliaasnafameHt  ZiagaBL*-*d66L--J)rne> 
grUmtioM  du  Sieur  Jean  Paleme  ;  ed.  1808,  p.  1S8. 

NoTB  22,  Paob  57.— Alihie. 

With  the  utmost  ddeieaoe  to  the  leaned  Xli^rotii,  mii^  aol  Ae 
tiious  race  of  the  Avars  have  derived  theur  name  (wn-tten  i 
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iUHUuairf  oofitsielBd«otrY  «  «hephaii,  (jbom  ««!&»•  abwp,)  vffeaxite  lie  A» 


I  eaoBot  lielp  vemaoilEiiiir  ^^"^  mmgtikaif  the  hatUiuj  tUle  Top«,  >«r 
Master  «f  the  Earth,  bmsie  ^  the  Ktww  of  tim  Q^om^m,  afterwwds  eded 
Avars, — sad  that  cf  ToblMa,  ■mnimBii  hgf  4be  HMByaiite  ^nastj  •£  TeaMB,. 
resesaA>ie  each  oibnr.  Tlio  anna  «f  4he  TrtiUaa  wen  onaed  «•  &r  as. 
Chinaw  Mid  an  isaerlptien  U  the  Jfnawarf,  «r  aaeieBt  ilaMyaiila 
was  lenir  shewn  en  one  ef  the  fataa  «f  Saaiamandt  aMrmrwg  abair  i 
and  tlieir  Tictoriea,  "a  thonand  fafaaanga  from  Sema^"  at  ieaat ^00 
B.  c    13ee  £  fan  Haaleal'a  Oakaital  Oea^nphy.  trMwlatni  by  ttr  W.  OmmAt$^ 

Noxs  2d«  Pagb  57. 

Z  aSB  ttWise  that  the  PhHistmes  mA  Ofaeielihifli  are  ilentlfied  ia  8«rij)» 
tore,  and  Kbat  Calmet  and  many  learned  ooiBeaentaiten  eanseqaenSf 
hastg  l&e  fifliletanea  1kt»m  Crete.  Major  Wiltbrd's  and  Mr.  Tsylo^ 
opniiGn  appears  te  me  neerer  the  tmfli — that  Onete  waa  eolxnaxeAbyHbm 
Cherethim,  a  tribe  of  the  Philistines  or  ahepherd  race,  irho  preeet'ved  their 
distinct  appeHadoa,  tiieragh  an  integml  part  til  the  nalnon,  in  iSte  same 
Buiimer -a  one  ef  the  prmeipal  hrancAieB  ixf  the  PaSi  in  India  (to  aH  appear 
anee  'die  eame  as  ^he  Cfaerethimi)  is  dieiangmshed  to  this  day  b jUie  lindted 
nacBfte  ef  Chrstaa. — Crete,  it  ia  xentailuftde  enengh,  is  -said  by  Anannan- 
der  (ap.  Flin.)  to  hare  l»een  nfoned  from  liie  CuMftes  under  their  ling 
I%aistides. 

With  all  deference,  howerer,  to  those  learned  men,  I  eaamot  sabsonbe  to 
ftfaeir  •efinion  that  the  Fhifidtines  eame  aH  the  way  from  India.  0«BBaid!ti8» 
or  Gariiaa,  in  Mesopotaaaia,  and  Pdeatine  to  Hie  «ast  dT  the  Tigris,  aeesm 
ta  he  ti»e  twe  'ventr«!leB,  m  it  were,  «f  that  mighty  heart,  from  n^nsb  the 
stoeamaef  PaG  and  Oiiatasflewed  tewaards  1&e<eaat,  and  those  «fPliaialiaa 
and  C^MNNftam  tewaxda 'die -west. 

Tl»e  laaigMBBBUt  in  liie  test  refers  to  the  great  migrating  from  CafAetar  ta 
OasMMm;  Moae  miistaBes had eerfiafady  settled aa fte bofders  ef  OmoamtM, 
a  mnch  earlier  period.    Abimeleeh,  king  of  Qenr,  was  Ictog  ef  the  Phfflla 
tiana  iai  AhBalMem'*«  time.    Oerar,  iivwever,  no  logger  existed  as  a  aapilul^ 
nor  4l»  dlitowlecbs  aa  a  liaeof  Idngs,  in  the  time  ef  J«elEM. 

KoTE  24,  Pagx  68. 

Belnr  Martyr  d'Aagiiiera,  ambassador  af  Feefiaaad  and  leAeHa  t»  Uka 
Mandoak 'StAttm  «(  Egypt, draws  aead  picMire  «fiiw  moral  dtigiadatieaaMl 
political  oppression  of  the  Egyptians,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century  3— 

'^  Gems  aotem  ipsa  ineolaram  est  imbelKai,  effeMMWta,  inermis,  ^si ' 
mdlBa,  timida:  mechameis  tontiim  artibiia  aataeraatamB  iatante: 
sHentio  prvteiit  ingloiiaia.    liee  aSos  legibvs  a  Mam^ochis  gabeiMrtOy 
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dMoliito  Jadioio.  Est  pneteres  Mameliiclii  eiijusTis  timta  in  ineolts 
imivenos  potesUs,  at  day^  ligne&,  qnam  mana  gestat  semper,  quemcunqoe 
intfDlim  obTiam  ferire  pro  libito,  yel  levissima  occasione  snmpta,  liceat : 
qnod  scilicet  ipsnm  transeuntem  tetigerit,  ant  venienti  non  assnirexerit,  vel 
minus  honoiiflce  salutayerit,  ant  non  citns  loco  eesserit.  Interdnm  etiam 
BnUam  naotos  cansam,  dnm  ant  temulentus  ant  insanns  vel  aliSs  iratos 
•ineedens  per  nrbem  Mameluchus  occurrit  incolae*  ipsnm  qnotqnot  ictibus 
libet  percutit,  nee  mnssitare  miser  andet^  neqne  in  ejas  anxilium  vel  labium 
moTere  quisqnam  intentat :  quamvis  pater  filinm,  ant  filius  patrem  a  Mame- 

-Incho  csdi  conspiciat,  ssquo  tamen  Toltu  patiatur,  necesse  est 

JneolsB  oniqnam  arma  nlla,  tcI  gladiolum  quidem  acnta  cnspide  yel  recta, 
•pud  se  habere,  eqno  Tel  pedibns  ambnlanti,  vetitnm  est.  Beditnnm  antem, 
preter  ordinaria  vectigalia,  lex  est — ^principum  volnntas.  Exigant,  expilant, 
extorqnent,  et  ad  ossa  nsqne  excoriant.  Propterea  etsi  animus  ad  Tindi- 
oandum  se  in  libertatem  k  tarn  iropid,  senritute  adesset,  vires  tamen  defi- 
■cerent :  cam  pecunife,  que  sunt  nerri  belli,  iliis  desint ;  exercitique  minime 

aint  annis Voluptatibns  omuifariam  dediti,  futurorum  omni  cora 

po8thabit4,  yivunt :  suoque  MahometSB  se  magis  gratum  facere  tone  arid- 
trantur,  quando  ardentius  delectationibus  incumbunt. 

**  Judicate  igitur,  serenissimi  reges,  qukm  infausto  sydere  regiones  h« 
gubementur,  in  quibus  servi  dominantur,  liberi  serviunt,  graves  oppiimnn- 
tnr,  stulti  extoUuntur :  ubi  nulla  fides,  nullum  jus,  nulla  pietas,  miserieordia 
lara,  avaritia  immensa :  in  domibas  summa  ob  multas  uxores  discordia,  fens 
ingens  inter  se  odium." — Legatio  Babylonica,  lib.  3,  fol.  84.* 

Nor  was  the  Egyptian  policy  of  the  Grand  Signors  less  oppressive  than 
that  of  the  Caliphs  and  Sultans : — 

'*  Now  the  Turk,  to  break  the  spirits  of  tbis  people  the  more,  oppresses 
them  with  a  heavier  poverty  than  any  of  his  otber  Mahometan  subjects ; 
and,  therefore,  if  there  be  one  Vizier  more  ravenous  than  another,  he  sends 
him  thither,  and  connives  at  all  his  extortions,  though  afterwards,  accord- 
ing to  the  Turkish  policy,  he  knows  how  to  squeeze  him  into  tbe  treasoiy, 
so  satisfying  the  people ;  the  prince  drains  them,  and  they  discern  him  no 
otherwise  than  as  their  revenger." — Bloun€s  Voyage  into  the  Levant; 
Marl.  VoyageSf  vol.  i,  p.  529. 

The  following  passage  from  Yansleb  I  need  only  preface  by  reminding 
the  reader  that  the  Copts  are  the  sole  remnant  of  the  ancient  Egyptians : — 

"  I  must  needs  confess  that  there  is  no  nation  in  Egypt  so  much  afflicted 
as  are  the  Copties,  because  they  have  nobody  amongst  them  who  deserres 
to  be  honoured  for  his  knowledge,  or  feared  for  his  power  and  authority ; 
for  all  that  were  rich  or  wealthy  are  destroyed  by  the  cruelty  of  the  Maho- 
metans ;  therefore  the  rest  are  now  looked  upon  as  the  scum  of  the  world, 


*  The  writmgs  of  Peter  Martyr  **  abound  in  interesting  particnlara  not  to  be  fbond 
in  any  contemporary  historian.  They  are  rich  in  thought,  but  still  richer  in  ftct, 
and  are  full  of  urbanity,  and  of  the  hberal  feeling  of  a  scholar  who  has  mingled  in  tfaa 
world.  He  is  a  fountain  from  which  others  draw,  and  from  which,  witii  a  little  pt«> 
caution,  they  may  draw  securely."— WwArii^/on  Irving,  Lift  <tf  CohmbuM. 
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and  wone  than  the  Jews.  The  Turks  abase  them  at  their  pleasure ;  tbej 
shut  up  their  churches  and  the  doors  of  their  houses,  when  they  please, 
upon  light  occasions,  altogether  ux^just,  to  draw  from  them  some  sums  of 
money."— Present  8taU  of  Egypt,  1672,  p.  174. 

What  a  commentary  these  passages  are  upon  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  :— 
^  It  shall  be  the  basest  of  kingdoms,  neither  shall  it  exalt  itself  any  more 
among  the  nations,  for  I  will  diminish  them,  that  they  shall  no  more  rule 
over  the  nations.  Her  power  shall  come  down — I  will  sell  the  land  into 
the  hand  of  the  wicked — ^I  will  make  the  land  waste,  and  all  that  is  therein* 
by  the  hand  of  strangers.    I  the  Lord  have  spoken  it." 

NoTB  25,  Pagb  68. — Manfalout. 

Manfalout  has  been  almost  swept  away  by  the  Nile.  Besides  "  certain 
huge  and  high  pillars  and  porches,  whereon  are  verses  engraven  in  the 
Egyptian  tongue,"  Leo  Africanus  mentions  *'  the  ruins  of  a  stately  building, 
which  seemeth  to  have  been  a  temple  in  times  past,"  as  standing  "  neare 
unto  Nilns." — ^It  has  long  since  suffered  the  fate  of  those  at  AntaeopoliSi 
and  elsewhere — and  Ombos  will  follow. 

Among  the  ruins,  he  adds,  the  citizens  <*  find  sometimes  coin  of  silver* 
sometimes  of  gold,  and  sometimes  of  lead,  having  on  the  one  side  hiely gra- 
phic notes,  and,  on  the  other  side,  pictures  of  ancient  kings." — Qeographi" 
col  History  ofJfrica,  p.  325,  edit.  1600. 

Note  26,  Paob  70.— Siout. 

Leo  Africanus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  describes  Siout 
as  **  most  admirable  in  regai-d  of  the  hugeness  and  of  the  variety  of  old 
buildings,  and  of  epitaphs  engraven  in  Egyptian  letters ;  although  at  this 
present  the  greatest  part  thereof  lyeth  desolate.  When  the  Mahometans 
were  first  lords  of  this  city,  it  was  inhabited  by  honourable  personages,  and 
continneth  as  yet  famous  in  regard  of  the  nobility  and  great  wealth  of  the 
citizens." — Geographical  History,  &c.,  p.  395. 

Siout  was  the  birth  place  of  many  celebrated  Arab  literati,  especially  of 
Gelaleddin  Aboul  Fadhl  Abdal-raliman  Mohammed,  surnamed  Assiouti, — a 
most  voluminous  writer,  who  fiourished  under  Saladin,  and  to  whom  we  owe 
the  story  of  the  fair  Bedouin  and  the  Garden  of  Boda. 

Note  27,  Page  70. 

Mallem  Athanasins,  the  last  of  the  Copts  that  spoke  his  native  tongue, 
was  Uving  at  Siout  in  1673,  when  Vansleb  ascended  the  Nile.  "  I  could 
not  benefit  myself  much  by  him,  because  he  was  deaf,  and  about  fourscore 
years  of  age;  nevertheless,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  behold  that  man,  with 
whom  the  Coptics'  language  will  be  utterly  lost." — Present  State,  &o.y 

p.  219. 

Note  28,  Page  71. 

For  these  traditions,  and  respecting  the  balsam-grove,  vide  supra,  p.  886« 


Hon  29,  Paox  78. 

Between  Siovi  «bA  Oirgdi  we  liiBted  AUuwa  «id  G«bel  Sliei^ 

The  legend  of  the  serpent  into  which  Sheikh  Hendys  Msi  is  «si4  I* 
have  uignted,  »m  well  knownf  and  perhi^  of  Indian  origin;  at  ieaat  the 
Hindoos  appear  to  have  been  aaqnainted  with  it.  See  Miyor  Wflfaid  **  On 
Egypt  and  the  Nile." — AnaHc  Metearchet^  vol.  iii,  p.  344,  edit.  4te. 

Ax  Afcfamim,  the  ancient  Chemmis  «r  Panopolis,  and  the  setreat  and 
shode,  aeeoiding  to  the  Arab  wzitexs,  of  the  noat  powerful  magidai^  we 
foond  little  of  interest.  Nonnnsw  author  of  the  i>ionysigQg,  that  "yaat 
repertory  of  Bacchic  fable,  the  Grecian  Bamaynna,"  as  Mr.  Eeightlej  calls 
it,  was  bom  there ;  and  it  has  lundnoed  two  fseat  men  among  the  Arsbs — 
Dhon  el  Nonn,  somamed  El  Akhmimi,  the  chief  of  the  Souflfee  sec^  and  a 
sldlflil  magician,  who  died  ▲.n.  859 ;  and  Zolmin  ebn  Ibrahim,  a  shiUol 
chemist,  not  inferiar,  we  are  told,  to  Geber  ben  Haian  in  fliat  art,  and  who 
added  the  soienoe  of  mystidsm  to  his  other  aoqnirementa;  ihe  tanpieof 
Akhmim  was  his  constant  resort  and  stndy,  ''as  a  mosemn  of  antifatlies, 
where  wondrous  images  and  statues  of  exqaisite  lahonr  were  to  he  seen." — 
Conn,  Bibliotheca  ArobicoSi^Mina,  toL  i,  p.  441. 

Han,  aa  nsnal,  hsa  whetted  the  ecjihe  of  Time ;  "the  pOlan  and  prin- 
cipal stones  of  Akhmin^  wen  employed,  according  to  Leo  Afticanna,  in 
building  Menshieh,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Kile;  and  of  the  zodissi, 
scalptures,  and  other  *' arcana  sapientife,"  recorded  by  Edrisi* — ^the  *'restes 
admirables  de  polais,  d'abfWsqnes,  «t  de  statnes  colosses,"  mentioned  by 
D'Herbelot — ^nothing  now  remains  except  an  arch  almost  bniied  in  the 
earth,  and  a  few  moseive  stones  of  the  great  Temple  of  Penens,  in  ahoDow» 
picturesquely  surrounded  by  palm-trees,  the  representativea  of  those  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus. 

Perseus,  aocording  to  the  report  of  the  natives,  as  recorded  by  Herodotus, 
{Euttrpef  cap,  91,)  frequently  appeared  in  the  temple  and  the  nei^^iboDr- 
hood  of  Panopolis ;  "  a  beardless  and  naked  youth,"  anch  aa  he  ia  repre- 
sented in  the  works  of  Grecian  srt,  is  the  description  Mortsdi  giTCS  of  &6 
guardian  spirit  of  the  Temple  of  Akhmim — ^well  known,  he  adds,  among  the 
inhabitants  of  that  place.  The  coincidence  is  curious — nor  is  it  less  inter- 
esting to  find  the  name  of  the  earliest  hero  of  £uropean  romantic  fiedon 
attached  to  a  spot,  illustrious  among  the  Arabs  as  a  sort  of  Egyptian 
Domdaniel. 

Note  30,  Tjuom  77. 
▲  talisman  wm  mippoBed  to  he  pnserped  at  BeOud,  to  IniAei 


*  Edrid  deddedjj  preftn  the  temple  of  AUunim  to  thoae  aft  Prindraa  siit 
"to  pmaieU  Mke  Bctaiia  «cmfc  aBdffietaim  iilDd.  t/uoA  iijiiTrtimi  Bei^faa;  oMl 
antem  plnres  Berabn,  Inter  qnas  est  Beraba  AnuB,  Bermba  Dandarae,  at  Mmttm 
Echmim :  at  h«ec  et  lediilcio  firmior  et  rebus  memorU  dignis  omatior  esti  aaBi  tai 
isto  domldllo  sunt  nonnulbe  stdlamas,  ct  orthan  ^vanmdaruiD,  ptetune.  seripla 
dlversa,  Tarteque  sdentiie.    Istnd  domicilium,  qnod  Beraba  dicttnr,  eat  ki  mn*** 
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ll«u  81,  PiM  .86. 

Hear  this  tomb  is  uiother,  wmUaBOBg  pazndiigi  of  animah  l^eautifidly 
exeented,  but  aJmost  destroyed,  and  apparently-siiiee  Bmokhardt's  time,  who 
mentioiis  them  as  ''the  most  eldmnte  and  iiitez«Btiiig  work  of  tlie  kind*^ 
that  he  had  seen  in  Egypt.  .  He  adds  the  enrious  lemark,  that  **  among  die 
iBmunenArle  paintings  and  sctdptores  in  flie  tombs  and  temples  of  Egypt,*' 
he  "  never  met  with  a  single  instance  of  the  representation  of  a  camell."  I 
da  not  YoecSleet  ever  seeing  one  either. 

KoTS  32,  Paob  91. 


Mount  Meranade also  p«t«f  the  ooamogiaphioal  systanaf  the  Jews; 
for  laaiab,  imafring  sse  «f  auoh  aiatiens  as  were  generaDy  leeeived  hi  Ms 
thne,  inferadaoes  lAaifer,  in  ftaasftrir  Swaibhana,  ar  light  of  Hearenj. 
hooating  that  he  vonld  csalt  his  throne  above  the  staia  of  God,  and  woald 
ait  on  the  moant  of  the  aongiegatioa  on  tlie  aides  of  the  north.  Mem  haa 
also  the  name  of  8abha,  because  the  congregation,  or  assembly  of  the  gods, 
ie  held  there  an  its  nocthem  aide." — Wii/o$d  on  the  JSacnd  JMUmda  ^  tke 
Wksti'^Antttit  BeeeartAei,  TaL  Tiii,  p.  tS84. 

NoTX  83;  Paos  102.^Thebes. 

Jivi&mg  eaa  be  more  anaooowitable  than  the  oloud  of  utter  ohlrvion  that 
hung  over  Thebes  till  the  middle  of  the  serenteenth  eentory.  No  Prank 
tntToUei^  oertainly,  had  penetrated  beyond  Cairo ;  bait  that  the  Arab  wtitecs,, 
who  aie  generally  apt  to  exaggerate  in  Iheir  deseriptions  of  architectoral 
jemainsj  shoold  take  no  natioe  of  mins  like  thase  of  Thebes,  is  most  extra- 
ozdinary.*  Abd'allatif  gives  ns  no  aasistance ;  he  was  not  in  the  ogper 
conBtry,  and  his  TohtaUe  woiic  «n  Egypt  is  merely  an  acooont  of  what  he 
himself  had  seen,  extiaoted  from  a  larger  compiladan, — Edrisi,  Ehn  al 
Oaar£,  end  Bakoni,  ore  qmte  silent} — Abidfeda,  who  finished  Ms  woik  in 
1321,  after  bestowing  just  praise  on  the  antiquities  of  Oshnmnein,  F.Tiflina^ 
and  Memphisj  pronounces  a  grave  euloginm  on  the  pottery  of  Lozor !  £bn 
Batota,  who  ascended  the  Nile  in  1325,  mentions  El  Aksar  (Lnxor)  as  one 
of  the  stages  of  Ins  joatney,  but  says  nothing  (at  least  in  the  aAxridgraent, 
whieli  is  all  we  j^eoaess  af  his  woric)  of  ite  mina.  How  Leo  Africanaa 
coald  have  omitted  iill  mention  of  them,  is  most  snrprisihg,  he  must  have 
passed  and  repassed  them  by  night,  for  he  eiqiressly  states  that  he  .asAed  vp 
the  river  aB  h^  as  Essouan.  But  did  he  hear  nothing  of  Lazor  and  C<ar- 
nae  f  Were  time  no  tides  <ea]Tent  of  theae  vsaet  halla,  4ifaat  geali  aoigfat 
walk  under  wit3i  unbended  Vow — of  those  awijol  statues  that,  aide  by  udc^ 
laA4awB  on  libe  Kfle  IHw  ihe  tatelar  gaaviiaBsaf  Egyplr-^werks  waschy 
of  iha  Pxeadanatee  ?  Were  flieze  no  tales  of  mystery,  no  talimnans  oonoeaLed 

•  Tet  not  more  so  than  that  Herodotus  should  pass  them  over  ao  completely* 
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thira  Ibr  Al  Ovaidi  or  Bikoui  to  raeoid?  One  wonM  almost  Haoj  tlMf 
MioTod  tbot  nerolj  namiog  them  woald  wtke  Memaon  and  his  hrother 
from  their  ehanned  slumber,  let  loose  the  sphinxes,  and  bring  them  dovi, 
•  mighty  umj,  to  rerenge  the  wrongs  of  Egypt  on  her  oppressons'  heads. 

Neither  Camac  nor  Lnxor  are  to  be  foand  in  D'Herbelot'a  preeioiiB 
**  BiUioth^ue  Orientale,"  first  published  in  1697,  and  he  suggesto  that 
Cons  in  the  upper  Thebaid,  may  possibly  be  the  ancient  Thebes.* 

In  short,  the  first  notice  I  have  been  able  to  find  of  them,  occiixs  in  the 
krief  narrative,  dated  1608,  of  Father  Protais,  a  worthy  Capuchin  mission- 
aty,  who,  after  describiDg  Luxor  and  Camac  with  the  simplicity  and  aeen- 
raey  of  Borckhardt,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  that  he  had  trodden 
on  the  dust  of  Thebes !  The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  compare  his 
account  of  the  ruios  of  Camac  with  those  given  by  modem  travellers ;  they 
liave  suffered  much,  it  seems,  within  the  last  hundred  and  seventy  years.  I 
do  not  know  how  it  may  be  with  others,  but  to  me  the  glimpses  of  the  pro- 
gress of  ruin  one  meets  with  in  the  old  travellers  are  as  affecting  as  the 
varying  shades  of  age  deepening  over  a  beauty's  features  in  a  succession  of 
portraits  taken  at  different  stages  of  her  life ;  this  will  plead  my  apology,  I 

*  Nor  are  linzor  or  Camac  mentioned  in  the  ringulariy  cnrlous  *'  Mappamondi"  of 
Tra  Mauro,  preserved  in  the  Library  of  ot.  Mark's  at  Venice,  and  wnich  I  have 
examined,  though  very  cursorily,  since  the  above  remarks  were  published.  It  ii  a 
most  ouiious  document,  six  or  seven  feet  high,  drawn  and  written  on  vellum,  and 
contains  geographical  notices  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  suppose  of  much 
more  recent  acquisition.  The  venerable  librarian  told  me,  that  when  repairing  and 
framing  it,  he  found  an  inscription  on  the  back  giving  the  name  of  the  author  and 
the  date  of  its  completion,  December,  1460.  There  is  no  gleam  of  the  Cl^>e  of  Good 
Hope,  but  *'  Dafhr "  is  indicated,  and  the  circular  sweep  of  Uie  Nile,  with  its  aonne, 
marked  by  a  circle  of  small  fountains,  and  the  lake,  inscribed  (if  I  recollect  right) 
**  Pons  Neel,"  in  the  country  of  "  Abassia,"  (Uabesh,)— and  anoth^  fount  to  the 
west,  named  **Fonte  Genetb,'*— then,  descending  northwards,  **  Nubia,*'  and  the 
upper  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  immediately  beyond  "  Sua,'*  (Essouan,)  on  the  east  bank, 
— ^but  no  notice  whatever  of  Ltizor  or  Garnac, — ^then,  still  descending  the  river,  sae- 
ceaaively,  "Mlniam"  (?)  on  the  eastern,  «*Moca89or**  on  the  eastern,  "£1  Medina" 
on  the  western,  *'Nebend"  on  the  western,  **£lmine*'  (Minieh?)  on  the  western, 
and  *•  Benebeida  "  on  the  eastern  bank,—"  Babilonia,"— **  Masser,  ovver  EI  Chaiero," 
— ^the  Granaries  of  Pharaoh,  i. «.,  the  pyramids,— the  "  Tebuda,"  east  of  Cairo,  ani 
many  of  the  towns  in  the  Delta,—"  Ell'oa,"  "  Damlata,"  "  Seramia,"  "  El  Minie,"  and 
"  Semenun."  Crossing  the  Red  Sea,  we  have  the  "  Pozo  de  Moisis,"  "  Eltoreya," 
**  Synay,"  and  beyond  it  the  city  "  Olch,"  in  Arabia  Fetrasa,  and  then  "  Hacse  "  and 
*•  Aaran." 

Fra  Mauro  says  in  a  note  on  Palestine,  that  he  has  **ampli8dmi  desegnl  de  tote 
queste  parte,"  (t.e.,  Syria,  Armenia,  Arabia,  &c.,)  ''che  11  sono  mc|jo  distincte  et 
ordinati.'* 

Nor  are  the  British  Islands  overlooked :— In  England  only  the  towns  oa  the  sontii- 
«rn  coast,  tcom  west  to  east,  are  marked,  to  wit,  "  Falamita,"  (Falmouth,)  "  Alca- 
mum,"  (Charmouth?)  "  Bristo,"  (Bristol?)  "  Ancona,"  (Hants?  or  the  Isle  of 
Wight?)  "  Gixalexio,"  (Chichester?)  :— 

In  Ireland,  we  have— in  the  south.  "  Comborg,"— on  the  west  coast,  "Lanepe^"— 
and  in  the  north,  the  **  Purgatorio  di  S.  Patricio"  :— 

Vor  Scotland,  nothing  but  the  following  very  flattering  notice :— **  Scotia,  chone 
apar,  d  contiguacum  Anglia,  ma  devisa  d&  aqua  e  da  monti  dala  parte  meridional,  e  la 
gente  eligiara  e  feroce  e  crudel  contra  i  nemici,  e  piutosto  ele^eriano  la  morte  cha  la 
aervitu."  adding,  that  it  is  **  fertiliashua  de*  pascoli,  fiumere,  fontane,  et  animaU,e  de 
tote  altre  cosse  d  egual  ad  Anglia." 

This  map  ought  to  be  engraved  in  fac-simile  and  carefiilly  lUustrated.  An  atlas  of 
ttocient  maps,  one  or  two  for  each  century,  so  edited,  would  be  invaluable.  The 
norarian  of  St.  Mark's  showed  me  some  others,  very  curious,  in  one  of  which,  dated 
oetween  1430  and  1440,  the  Antilles  were  marked,  and  **  Ys.  Brasil,"  (Yaola  Bniailac) 
^PPtfntulif  in  the  same  handwriting.    [1847.3 
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bope,  ibr  the  j^reaeiit  lad  dmnar  notiees  of  the  eliAiigM  fmmg1il1»y  the  fool 
ef  Time,  falling  heavier  and  heavier  eveiy  year  he  makea  hb  rounds  over 
the  monaments  of  antiqaity. 

After  a  brief  bat  accurate  desoriptton  of  Luxor,  Father  Protais  proceed* 
as  follows  :— 

'*  Le  denxi^e  village  est  el  Hamdie,  on  Loxor  el  Cadim,  ou  Camao. 
La  tradition  des  gens  da  pays  dlt  que  c'estoit  autrefois  la  demeure  d*aa 
Boy ;  il  y  a  Men  de  Tapparanee,  car  on  y  voit  de  grands  et  beaux  restes  d*aii 
ehasteau,  aux  avenues  dnquel  il  y  a  des  sphinx  de  part  et  d'autre,  la  teste 
toumee  vers  Tallee  dans  la  posture  k  pen  pr^s  qu'on  donne  aux  lions  du 
tr6ne  de  Salomon.  lis  out  vingt-une  semelles  de  longeur,  distans  de  deux 
les  uns  des  autres.  J'en  ay  veu  quatre  allees  toutes  gamies,  avant  que 
d'arriver  au  Palais ;  je  ne  sgay  pas  s'il  y  en  a  d'autres,  paree  que  je  ne  vis 
que  la  moitie  du  contour :  j'en  comptay  soixante  de  ehaque  eoste  dans  la 
premise  allee,  et  cinquante-un  dans  la  seconde,  le  tout  fort  bien  ordonn^. 
Les  portes  sont  grandes  et  exiianssees  an  deli  de  toute  mesure  et  de  la 
croyanee,  eouvertes  des  plus  belles  pierres  qu'il  est  possible  de  voir ;  j'en 
mesuray  une  de  trente-cinq  semelles.  Je  ne  pus  rien  connoistre  dans  la 
cimetzie  des  bastimens,  taut  ils  sont  en  desordre  et  ruinez,  outre  que  le  pea 
de  temps  que  nous  avions  k  y  demeurer  ne  nous  permit  pas  d'observer 
toutes  ces  choses;  pour  les  bien  examiner  piece  k  piece,  il  faudroit  da 
moins  un  mois,  et  je  n'y  fds  pas  plas  de  trois  heures  et  demie.  Je  crdy 
qu'U  y  a  plus  de  mille  figures  demy  relief,  et  quelques-unes  tout  relied  II 
y  a  un  tres-grand  nombre  de  eolonnes ;  j*en  comptay  environ  120  dans  une 
seule  salle,  qui  estoient  de  cinq  grandes  brasses  de  grosseur.  Je  remar- 
fuay  sept  aiguilles,  deux  desquelles  sont  assez  reguli^res,  excepte  que  Tune 
a  demy  pied  de  face  plus  que  les  deux  de  Loxor,  et  que  Tautre  est  beaucoup 
plus  petite.  H  y  en  a  trois  par  terre,  brisees,  qui  k  moitie,  qui  tout  k  ftait, 
et  deux  autres  de  jaspe  rompnes  par  le  haut,  sur  lesquelles  il  y  a  de  grands 
personnages  graves  avec  quantity  d'omemens  fort  particuliers.  11  y  a  un 
grand  bassin  d'eau  dans  la  cour  du  chastean  avec  un  tour  de  belles  pierres : 
on  me  dit  que  cette  eau  seule  blanchissoit  fort  bien  le  linge ;  pour  Teprouver, 
j*)r  trempay  un  mouchoir,  qui  conserva  Fodenr  du  savon  durant  quatre  ou 
dnq  jours.  A  I'nn  des  portaux  du  palais  il  y  a  deux  grandes  statues  d'une 
pierre  blanche  comme  alb&stre,  mais  le  visage  en  est  tout  mini :  elles  onC 
Vepke  k  la  ceinture.*  Une  autre  paioist  encore  yers  le  miliea  du  chastean^ 
de  mesme  taille,  c'est  k  dire,  de  la  hauteur  de  trois  hommes  bien  propor* 
tionnez." 

He  supplies  some  fiuther  particulars  in  a  letter  dated  Cairo,  January  6th 
1670 : — "  Je  croy  qu'il  y  a  plus  d'un  nullion  de  statues  et  de  figures  de  bas- 
relief.    Dans  les  has  reliefs  des  murailles  et  des  piliers  toutes  les  figurea 
sont  de  has  relief,  et  il  n*y  en  a  anoune  qui  suit  veue  de  front:  il  ra'eust 
falln  un  mois  toat  entier  dans  un  semblable  lieu  pour  en  observer  toutesles- 


*  Thase  are  tbs  ftatnesb  now  decapitated,  which  2fr.  Bamsay  was  so  much  pleaaeA 
wlti^ 
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f«ti(nil«ltei:  J«aMeaatnitiid««iRrMiiltiwiit  In  povtores  i^ae 
mtimm  d»  4mUot  1m  flw  extncvagHM  svee  levra  tnvpa  d'hommn  et  de 
temnes  qai  lea  adoient,  et  quelqnes  frontispieces  de  templea,  lesqvd*  assoot 
fw  tet  rifibas  en  ivdiileetim»  msis  ik  sont  liastis  de  tres-  belles  ptenes;  ee 
41111  me  plaisoit  le  plus,  e'estoit  le  plst-fond  et  Taznr,  et  les  «iti«»  Bsafouiu 
qvi  «OBt  liies  eeiame  de  remiil>  psioiflsaat  maaLtniiOuM  q«e  ri  eilm  ssoient 
ink  sffliqQte  depws  mi  bmns." 

**  C«  qveje  'vieas  de  diie  n'est  qve  bsgutelle  an  legaid  de  ee  qoi  setrovve 
iFls>4»vis,  li  nne  Ueua  de  1^  dn  eostfe  dn  Ponant,  sdon  le  rapport  de  pins  de 
einqpuBta  peraonnes,  de  qni  je  me  ania  iitfonn^ ;  c'est  nn  fien  qni  a^iqppeDe 
rMeisBna  vOle  de  Hab«m»  [Medinet  Habon,]  pleine  dTantiqnea  ct  de  euiia- 
aitei  iaeon^anblement  pins  bdles  qna  celles  de  Hamdie;  entre  qn'il  j  a 
q[aaiitil&  de  momiea  qne  ka  Arabesbrnlent  tons  les  jenrs,  ansai  bien  qua 
lenm  dtviaitas  de  boia.  Le  lien  oik  aont  lea  momiea  ae  nonaie  Biont  (beit) 
«l  Hidona :  on  dfeoonvre  do  lois  «vee  des  Innettes  d'qyproche  denx  ^ponnai- 
tabiM  Idolo8»  maalo  at  ftmdiev  aaaxaoff  daos  das  ebaiaesyteonieeo  SB  Levant, 
laaqnoUaa  doivent  avoir  In  teate  Ik.  pen  prte  oomme  edle  des-  Pyiamides  dn 
€aim  oppatlfe  Aboid  et  Saonl.*  Elles  sont  bien  proportionnez ;  on  diiawiM 
nis^ment  l*homma  d'ame  In  Itanme ;  lenia  noma  aont  Tamn  et  Cam&t 

*' Tout  pndw  do  li  eat  nn  Uen  nomme  Legonme,  [Oonmon,]  on  d 
Abonab,  odL  ka  temples  ot  ka  atntoea  ao  sont  eonaervees  si  ftakcliao^  at  ka 
oauleiira  ai  livoa,  qn'il  aomUo  (dkent  ks  habitans)  qao  le  moistre  n*n  paa 
nnooto  lNr4  acs  maina  depnk  aon  tnmul,— «e  sont  lenn  prepRstumes.  On 
on  doeonvoa-  foolqne  chose  dn  bonl  dn  Nfl.  Leo  dBeatienn  de  Loxor, 
'¥oyant  qne  j'a.voio  granie  en^o  d'aOer  snr  ks  Iknx  poor  on  eonsiderar  ks 
boantazy  afeffrisent  de  mo  mener  k  Habon»  mak  poor  plnaMnra  niaonaioao 
k  jngesf  paa  d.^piopoa»  dont  jo  mo  auk  xepenti;  num.  dessoin  est  d'y  lo- 
tsnnier  non  senkment  pay  enrioait^  mak  k  canso  das  Cbnesdens  qni  sank 

oomme  de  paanoa  brebk  aans  paatanr il  y  «i  a  qni  ont  paaa^ 

oinqnanto  annfeaa  aana  conlbaaion  et  anna  oommnnion,  n*iqfnnt  ni  9f^Sat  wi 


• 


He  dooea  hk  letter  from  Caii«»— <*  rJBap^se  y  letonmer  bkntoat»  et  n'a 
paa  lovenir  vrto  tant  de  precipitation ;.  makil  me  knt  kam  nn  petit  "rayago 
snr  k  Mer  BongSr  ^^  ja  vak  tons  k»  aas  ponr  visiter  ka  panvrea  eadsMo 
daoa  lea  gakma  dn.  Tuio,  et  kns  adminiatrar  ka  aacsematta."-— JkJeiioii  dm 
Voyaga  dm  Said^imde  la  Th^offide^Jnl tii  U&b,par  ls»  P,  P.  iVafakil 
C,  F.  aOtUtm*^  Copndnj  MiaaAmmm.  In  TAnwnefa  CMWmm  af 
ToffogeMf  &c^  torn,  ii,  part  2.} 


•  Ba  mama  tfae  apiibni,  ofle*  br  the  Jkilr  AbiNMi^liol^  the  Patter  oTTofron; 
or  Abon>el-baoan,  the  Faitlier  of  tlw  Cohnm. 

t  Thtj  are  sfcUt  called  so— Shams  and  Tama. 

t  Father  PlwIakerHintti  ariMosk  Memphis  fur  Tbdbes,  as  TfeovoC  ditf  Is  *a 
aixtoenth,  Brejdanbach  In  tbm  tWIwwiith,  and  Burcardua  da  Monte  Skn  te  tba  m^ 
tamiUfc  eentury.— **  From  Babylon,''  (old  Cairo.)  aaya  the  ktter,  **  Tbebea  is  two 
leagues  distant,  and  the  desert  of  ThebsJs,  once  densely  peopled  with  mooka.  lies 
adjacent  to  itr—De$er^M^,  *c.,  apud  CmUbH  Leetiona  Amiiqnas,  torn.  It,  p.  96. 
CTUadMart»miaDamed**orTlMbala,.''  tetimfeof  Milrio^erefthoNanoMU  lafcae»tle 
scene  of  the  gfaostily  confficU  and  penances  of  the  "  ftthen  of  the  "  Egyptian  < 
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The  goed  fiiiiher  Barer  levisilei  Thebes,  hiMmg  a.¥itliBrl»  tike  pligiie  th« 
yeiHr  M!o9ring»  1671.  {Vansleb,}^  His.  eninfMiimT»  Father  Carta  FnosisQ* 
d'CMesas^  was  altupwaids  sopeniar  of  Ihe  Gspueiiis  aft  Cw^^-^Zelfer  ^JP^» 
JETuntingdon— Ray's  CoUniSmt,^  kc,  vet  li,  f.  il03; 


Ptee  SietnTs  couiggerated  aeeoaot  ef  nore  thaa  ease  thoasand  colaaBui  t» 
h«:  sees  at  Cersac,  and  of  msay-  hnndseds  at  Loxor — to  saj  Bothxng^  •f  his. 
iHsiitafre  of  the  statues  in  firo&t  of  the  propyls  liiers  for  sphnBces— ^iBtiMft 
BafaaHranAlj  with  the  simpUr  and  accnrste  statement  ef  his  hunhie  psedsK 
«8S9ar»  who  had  hut  three.hows  and  &  half  to  examine  Aess  i»l  ^■y'g 
the  precise  £icts,  however,  mentioned  hy  Sicard^  is  the  ezistenoe  of  kz 
ohdi^s— 4we<  of  which,  small  ones,  bat  the  most  interesting,  were  ef  pov> 
^iKpry — at  the  time  of  his  ^sit  to  Thebes  i^ont  1714. — See  his  interesting 
pkus  «#  a  wodc  ea  Efffpt^LeUres  EdifimUew  tt  CwmuMe*^  tern.  ▼,  p.  HS&f 

These  small  obelisks,  evidently  the  same-  as  those  mentioned  by  Pretais^ 
are  described  by  Norden  as  follows:— ^ On  voit  an  devant  dftm  petit  ten^ 
deoK  avtres  obelisques,  mais  beanconp  pins  petits  900  lee  preeedtnts#  Us 
penvenfr  ayimr  a  pen  pnte  onze  k  donze  pieds  de  hamtenr,  etlews  fheesn'onC 
^i^na  pied  et  demi  de  largenr.  Qnant  k  la  mattere,  elle  est  de  graBh,  et  d'oB 
grain  si  fin  qu'elle  approehe  beanconp  du  per|diyxe.  lis  out  aervi,  4nlo» 
tot^s  les  spparenees,  de  pi^destaaz  k  denx  idoles,  et  ils  somtevn^s  d'bisfo* 
g^^hes  peinte  de  divers  conlenrs;  et  ees  hieroglyphee  seprteenteail^  poor 
la  ^as  grande  partie,  des  figuvea  qar5'ieBibnH8eBt.'^-«^foMintr  Tm^mfttyim^ 
voL  i,  p.  171)  edit*  Lancia. 

They  probably  stood  behind  tiie  sanetnury,  where  tW9  peJteatahi  ef  ie4 
granite  are  stffl  to  be  seen.  Wiien  they  weze  destroyed  I  hao^  noli^  hat  Ift 
mast  have  been  before  Pocoche's  visit  in  1737.  He  oaiylhaod  ftvr  tUt^ 
Hska,.  aU  of  red  gi'anite^-three  standing,  and  one,  tiielasft-tewerdto  tt»9,  BL, 
ftilBs.  Perry,  a  year  or  iwo>  afterwaids^  found  only  Dw«  esest,  and  in  hie 
time  two  piiiars  ef  tiie  great  eolonnadeof  the  first  oonrt  were  stODdini" — Che 
other  six  lying  en  the  gTonnd,  "'Wu  a  pile  ef  mitt-stonee  thrown  ^wtT-^ 
thmv  conU  not  be  a  jnster  simile. 

I  seed  not  dwell  longer  on.  tiie  tale  of  min. 

SIcard  appears  to  have  been  the  first  traveller  who  recognised  Thebes  in 
tiie  ToiBs  of  Caniac  and  Luxor.    Lucas  supposed  &  to  have  been  situated 


as-naraated'  in  the  **  VHa  Fatmm  *'  vt  RoswaTdS.  I  ha— twaniktnd  many  if  tinm 
wauoig  the  records  of  Christian  mythology,  introdactory  to  my  recmt  work,  entitied, 
**'Slcet^M»orthe  ffisterye£'Chriat&uB  AxtT    Hany  monastaries  stifi-  sttbslst  there. 


IStT.l 
*T 


his  plagne  swept  away,  as  Yanafob  infbnns  as,  six  hondred  and  fimrsoose 


t  In  his  list  of  *'  restes  de  I'ancienne  Egypte  paienne/'  he  raolEons  **  dbe^fanltebfiia^ 
qoes,  deux  k  Alexandrie,  dlx  d  Thebes,  quatre  i.  PhUe,  nne  i  Anrinoe,  et  nne  it 
Heliopcdis.**— Ltf»nf«  Ed(f.,  torn,  v,  p.  495. 

Father  Sicard  fell  a  victim  to  his  himsanity  in  attending  the  tick  and  dying  white 
tiie  pfagoeraged  at  Cairoin  1786.  See  a  sketeh  of  bis  lil^  and  dhacaotev^— £sM»*ea 
JE»f/.,fca.»p.3d4. 
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nneb  more  to  the  8oath*-^Mar  a  little  Tnridsh  fortress  ealled  Kssssa , 
vhere  he  describes  the  ruins  of  what  ^»peared  to  him,  he  says,  the  greatest 
eity  that  erer  existed  in  the  world — ruins  which  have  remained  as  invisible 
as  the  gardens  of  Irem  to  all  subsequent  travellers. 

"  Je  demeurai  comme  interdit  k  Taspect  d'uu  onvrage  le  plus  grand  et 
le  plus  magnifique.  C'est  un  palais  grand  comme  une  petite  ville ;  quatre 
avenues  de  colonnes  conduisent  k  quatre  portiques.  On  voyoit  k  chaque 
porte,  entre  deux  grandes  colonnes  de  porpbyre,  deux  figures,  d*un  beau 
marhre  noir,  de  geans  qui  ont  chacun  une  masse  k  la  main.  L'avenue  de 
colonnes  qui  conduit  k  chaqne  porte,  est  de  trois  colonnes  en  triangle  do 
ehaque  c6te  compos^e  de  plus  de  1500  colonnes.  Sur  le  chapiteau  de 
chaque  triangle  il  y  a  un  sphynx,  et  sur  roinire  des  trois  colonnes  qui  suivent, 
vn  tombean,  et  ainsi  successivement  de  chaque  cote  dans  toutes  les  quatres 
allees.  On  en  voit  beaucoup  de  tombees.  Chaque  colonne  a  soixante  et 
dix  pieds  de  haut,  toutes  d'une  seule  pierre,  de  mani^e  que  dans  les  quatre 
avenues  il  faut  qu'il  y  ait  plus  de  cinq  k  six  mille  colonnes. 

"  Je  trouvai  la  premiere  salle  de  ce  palais  toute  peinte  de  tres-beaux  snjets 
dliistoires,  et  il  ne  paroissoit  pas  qu*il  y  eikt  long-temps  que  cette  peinture 
fiit  aohev^e.  On  y  voyoit  des  chasses  de  gazelles ;  en  d'autres  endroits  des 
festins ;  et  quantite  de  petits  enfans  qui  jouoieut  avec  toutes  sortes  d*aiii- 
manx.  Je  passai  de  Ik  a  d'autres  appartemens  tout  rev£tus  de  marbre,  dont 
les  voutes  ^toient  sontenues  par  des  colonnes  de  porphyre  et  de  marbre  noir. 
Quoique  les  decombremens  ne  permettent  pas  d'aller  partout^  nous  tron- 
T&mes  le  moyen  cependant  d*aller  eu  haut,  d'oilk  j'eus  le  plaisir  et  en  meme 
terns  le  chagrin  de  promener  ma  vue  sur  les  mines  de  la  plus  grande  ville 
qui  ait  ktk,  oe  me  semble,  an  monde.  Je  me  figurais  dans  ce  tems-liL  que  ce 
pouvoit  6tre  Diospolis,  I'ancienne  Thebes  iL  cent  portes,  et  ceux  demes  amis 
qui  ont  fait  un  cours  d'antiquitez,  semblent  en  convenir.  Us  trouvent  m^me 
dans  ce  que  je  rappone  une  exactitude  et  une  precision  que  n'est  pas  venue 
dans  les  autenrs  jusqu'i  nous.  Je  me  ilatte  ainsi  que  celadonneraquelque 
merite  ik  ma  relation,  et  qu'on  me.  Sf  aura  gre  de  ma  diligence. 

"  On  d^ouvroit,  du  e6th  du  desert  qui  est  au  Levant,  environ  donze 
Pyramides,  qui  ne  cedent  rien  k  celles  du  Grand  Catre.  Outre  quantity  de 
bustes,  de  plus  de  trente  pieds  de  haut,  de  figures  d'hommes,  j'y  remarqnii 
nn  fort  grand  nombre  de  palais  qui  paroisseut  encore  tons  entiers,  mais  si 
ensevelis  dans  les  mines,  que  Ton  n*en  voit  plus  les  portes,  et  m^me  j'entrai 
dans  quelques  uns  par  les  fenStres.  Je  partis  de  ce  lieu  le  coeur  tout  con- 
trit  de  voir  que  taut  de  beaux  edifices  Aissent  deserts  et  abandonnez  k  Tin- 
Jure  du  tems ;  que  la  demeure  de  tant  de  rois  soit  devenue  la  retraite  des 
serpens  et  des  autres  auimaux  semUables !  £n  revenant  &  Naasse  nous 
passames  par  un  endroit  qui  est  sur  le  penchant  de  la  montagne,  tout  plein 
de  puits  quarrez,  qui  servoient  i  enterrer  les  gens  do  pays ;  tons  ces  lieax 
•ont  tout  k  fait  deserts.** 


•  ^M  hjd  vWted  Luxor  and  Camac  some  years  befefe  Sicard;  he  - 
pwaicttrs  obelUques,"  but  his  aueount  it  strangely  confused  and  »nfti*mtitt 
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This  «Etnuirdinai7  tissue  of  lies  cirenmstantisl  is  illiiBtnted  bj  «  UrI% 
ZJ9  Tiew  of  the  ehiteaa,  and  by  prints  of  a  pyramid,  fourteen  hundred  fbel 
high,  and  of  a  ftmale  bust,  seyenty-two,  without  the  pedestal  t ! ! 

NoTB  34,  Paos  106. 

JSdrisi,  in  the  twelfth  century,  describes  Essouan  as  a  small  but  densely 
peopled  town,  abundant  in  all  sorts  of  Yegetables,  and  noted  for  its  excellent 
hreed.  of  camels,  goats,  &c. — all  yery  fat  and  well  fayoured.—- Geo^r.  ^m- 
iienns,  p.  18. 

£bn  al  Ouazdi,  in  the  following  century,  speaks  of  it  as  **  tthn  peupUe» 
mais  on  ne  pent  y  parvenir  que  par  la  montagne  Alaki  ou  Allaki,  situ^  daiia 
on  lieu  bas  et  convert  de  sables,  sous  lesquels,  en  creusant,  on  trouve  I'ean. 
U  7  a  dans  cette  montagne  des  mines  d'or  et  d'argent;  et  aumidi  du  Nil  est 
one  autre  montagne  dans  un  desert,  oii  est  une  mine  d'emeraudes,  la  seule 
de  cette  esp^ce  qu'on  trouTC  dans  le  monde." — Notices  des  M8S,,  Soo^  toL 
U,  p  31.  In  this  singular  account  the  Gebel  OUaki,  or  Golden  Mountain 
of  the  present  day— the  Hemacuta,  1  conceive,  of  the  Hindoos— east  of 
Dakke— is  misplaced  to  the  north  of  Essouan.  The  emerald  mine  is  in  the 
desert,  east  of  Edfou. 

Syene  still  deserved  the  name  of  **  the  great,  ancient,  and  populous  ci^ 
of  Assuan,*  in  Leo's  time.  *'  The  citizens  are  exceedingly  addicted  unto 
the  trade  of  merehaudise,  because  they  dwell  so  near  unto  the  kingdom  of 
Nubia,  upon  the  confines  whereof  standeth  their  city ;  beyond  which  city, 
Nilufl,  dispersing  himself  over  the  plains  through  many  small  lakes,  be* 
eometh  innavigable.  Also  the  said  city  standeth  near  unto  that  desert  over 
which  they  travel  unto  the  port  of  Suachen  upon  the  Bed  Sea,  and  it  ad« 
joineth  likewise  upon  the  frontiers  of  Ethiopia.  ....  Here  are  to  be  seea 
also  many  buildings  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  most  high  towers,  wliioh 
they  call  in  the  language  of  that  country  Birha,  Beyond  this  -place  there 
is  neither  city  nor  habitation  of  any  account,  besides  a  few  villages  of  black 
people,  whose  speech  is  compounded  of  the  Arabian,  Egyptian,  and  Ethio- 
pian languages.  These  being  subject  unto  the  people  celled  Buglhl^ 
(Beeja,)  live  in  the  fields  after  the  Arabian  manner,  being  f^e  fh>m  the 
Soldan's  jurisdiction,  for  there  his  dominions  are  limited.*' — Description  qf 
Jfrica. 

NoTs  35,  Paob  118. 

**  And  it  was  about  the  sixth  hour,  and  there  was  darkness  over  all  the 
earth  ttntH  the  ninth  hour.  And  the  sun  was  darkened."—'*  This  obscura- 
tion of  the  sun  was  observed  at  Heliopolis,  in  Egypt,  by  Dionysius  the 
Ajreopagite,  afterwavds  the  illustrious  convert  of  St.  Paul  at  Athens ;  who, 
in  a  letter  to  the  martyr  Polycarp,  describes  his  own  and  his  companion  the 
sophist  ApoUophanes'  astonishment  at  the  phenomenon.  Apollophanes  ex- 
claimed, as  if  divining  the  cause,  <  These,  O  Dionysius,  are  the  vicissitudes 
of  divine  events/  Dionysius  answered,  'Either  the  Deity  suffers,  or  he 
sympathixes  with  the  sufferer.'    And  that  sufferer,  aoooiding  to  traditio% 

D  D 


4.0?  NOTfiS. 

wctttded  bj  MUlukel  8.piedliii  of  J«ni8al0Bi,  he  dMlwed  to  In  tlie  u- 
known  Qod,  for  whoae  oofferingB  all  nature  wasdarkeofidttBdeoiivshed.*'*.^ 

NoTS  36,  Paox  12]. 

While  Elephantine  was  the  boundary  city,  Philse  seems  to  have  been  the 
extreme  outpost  of  the  Boman  empire,  to  the  sonth.*  IKocletifln,  after 
setUing  the  Nubians,  originally  inhabitants  of  the  great  Oasis,  along  I3ie 
banks  of  the  Nile,  built  a  strong  fortress  on  the  island,  and.  In  the  view  of 
oementing  a  friendly  alliance  with  them  and  the  Biemmyes^  who  iidiabited 
the  inteiior  country,  erected  **  temples  and  altars,"  common  to  the  Romans 
and  barbarians,  under  the  care  of  priests  chosen  from,  both  nations.  Karses, 
the  Pers- Armenian  refugee,*)*  while  stationed  there  as  Eentenant  of  Justi- 
nian, received  the  imj^al  mandate  to  destroy  the  temple ;  he  did  so,  says 
Procopius,  and,  throwing  the  priests  into  prison,  sent  the  images  of  the 
gods  to  Byzantium. — ProcopiuM  de  BeUo  FersUo,  fib.  i,  ci^.  19. 

XoTS  37,  Page  121. 

**  Agathareides,  et  Biodore  apr^  lui,  ont  parle  des  miiKs  Cor  dboBdantes 
foe  renfermoient  des  moutagnes  sttuees  dans  ees  raataRw  ct  snrlea  Wids 
de  la  mer.  Agatlncrcides  rapporte  m<lme  «n  fait  iBteressant  k  saioir,  ct  qd 
proure  que  oes  mines  etoieitt  eiplolt^es  dte  la  pSas  hnds  aifi|dli.  **  On 
y  trouve  encore  aujoord'hui,''  dit  oet  auteur,  'tme  iBnoense  guauHtfe  d^ue 
mens  hamains,  des  outits,  et  des  martecox  de  hnmze,  doaft  tni«e  vemit 
autrefois,  paroe  que  dans  les  ancieos  temps  1e  fsr  etoit  ties  nov.*  Ces 
mines  n'ont  point  cesse  d'l&tre  connnes  des  Arabes.  L^dftsi  «t  A%ulMa 
en  parlent :  le  premier  dit  qu'vBes  p^vduisoient  de  Tor  «t  de  rai^mt.  On 
les  fouilloit  encore  de  leur  temps,  m«8  cfies  coomien^earaEt  IL  ^Itte 
flbondantes,  et  11  est  ^probal^  qu'dles  out  ifetfe  negligifees  -Aepos. 
mest  les  montagnes  ah  eJfes  «e  troarest,  OBsM  on  Aldidd,  et  lea  idaoent 
k  quinze  jouTB^es  fAsuan,  etil  huit  journces  d*Aidii^J**^-€totMK»,  Meekenkt^ 
war  hi  Oeographie  des  AfKrens,  tom.  €,  p.  J  44. 

See  also  Note  B4. 

Note  38,  Page  127. 

The  Franks  found  the  Ethiopian  scourge  a  most  formidable  weap<m  at 
the  battle  of  Asealcm :— **  B*aberd  les  Ethiepiens,  •tm.  AaepaitB,  ^«,  adon 
lear  '■sage,  eombattnrt  urn  gmoa  «n  tenre^  s'araB^iiPeBt  avrla: 
Vgne,  «t  attafo^ient  vivemeaft  lea  Fmt^ais  •  •  .  •  .  Ces 


*  Procopim  maikeB  a  marked  AheOnefioB  between  Eto^bnMns 

t  Mot  tlM  Uhurtxioufl  coBQaeRir  df  Itatw,  bat  *'  the  Inmher  of  Itiaar  a^i . 

who,  after  a  ayccegaftil  action  against  Beliswriua,  deMrtedftom  hiaPeraiansamifM 
■«  *ftapw«t*  s«w«d  In  f!»  f«l«n  war.*^  >%fe  e«ft«. «.  aW,  a,  17. 


homines  horribles  et  ttha  noirs,  portfiient  en  outre  dee  fl^anx  en  fer,  instm- 
ment  terrible  avee  leqnel  ils  battaient  Tiolenunent  lee  cuirasses  et  lee 
casqae«,  fiwfpoiest  lee  <dievaiix  k  la  t^et  4aiit  its^aapB  wriwiiaMm 

retetetiasaient  d'oae  mani^e  ^peavantaiUe  fitma  ka  laags  ^ea  fllfliit.'" 

Albeit  tFjOas,  HitL  tte$  Cromadtx,  Hvie  vi,  f.  066,  «{.  ti%«M«  ;  or  f .  1B87  «t 
Uie  G€9tm  Jkii  per  i'rtmem* 

Noes  t9,  PlflFB  iM. 

Js  not  the  word  Be,  **  the  Son"— >which,  with  the  demonslzatiye  artieie 
pre&xedy  became  Ph're  or  Pharaoh,  'the  hereditary  title  of  the  kisi^s  of 
^QJV^ — reooguisable  in  most  of  the  primitive  dialects  of  mankind  aa  im- 
pi  ving  a  Hn^  or  prince  f  We  find  righ,  or  ri^  in  the  Celtic— retci^  or 
reckSj  in  the  Teatonic  languages ;  ree  in  Hebrew,  reis  in  Anbio  and  Toik- 
ish,  nyeih  in  the  East  Indies,  eree  and  rhio  in  Otalieite  and  the  Sandmeh 
Islands. — See  Ai-mstrong's  Gaelic  DtctUmary,  sub  voce  righ. 

Note  40,  Page  149. 

"^AnBand,"  «r  Hcrment,  is  described  by  Fattier  Pfottis  MilnMnt  en- 
tirely abandoned,  "les  gMts  d«  pays  ne  m'en  ponot  diae  la  ratoea;  Os 
r«ppetta«t  BnkA  (teflaid)  Mvvse  ;  il  y  a  eneora  mt  tenple  4%l«]flBy  •*  Ibn 
vft  f«r  «a  efaesni  eo«nreit  et  sootenraki.^  '^  They  call  it  ia  AraMe  JMM 
ilTtrw,  «r  Hie  eanaitry  ef  Hoses,  beeame  the  Egyptiana  iwlioTO  liMt 
was  %e«n  •Hmr."-- rami^,  Ftetent  SleAe,  &c.,  p.  d4S, 


^akosi  epeaka  of  GlwMii^  the  aodtent  Cf^toa,  aa  iiUeiwsa** 

^  On  y  vait  va  bAr.TBient  extanordiAaise  i^ni  a  860 
CaB0  saiile  piifeae.    S«r  ie  samiaet  de  «ea  isolonwia  est  me 
ay«Btaiirla«eta  Baeag^^Qafhaibaaaet  ottiaitse^ealanHBa),    JJetntdass' 
batinient  est  de  pierres,  dont  lea  extremites  posent  snr  dcs  colonnca,  •et  a» 

The  360  columns  are  prolhafcly  aocardiBf  to  iia»  uamAMLsnk /m^andr 
parier^  hat  iheie  mast  have  been  some  oioBumeBt  «f  nacaaHBon  Kniateir 
at  Ghoalt  even  to  account  lor  sneh  aa  exaggentioa. 

KovB  41,  Paox  150. — Deaden. 

^  Lea  gens  dn  pays  disent  ^ue  ce  palais  a  4te  bati  gar  lea  •oemoaat  «t  ^e 
Yon  Toit  la  nuit  plosieura  £aut6mes  se  promener  dana  aea  mhMa.**— > 
P.  Lucas,  Voifage  cm  hevtad^  torn,  i,  p.  109.  Bakoui  notices  &•  hkrbe  of 
Dendera*  "et  aatres  b^timens,  qui  sont  autant  de  talismana;"  and  Be 
Guignea,  in  a  nete  on  the  passage,  suggests  the  probabili^  that  the  dseatf 
of  the  natives,  lest  ih^  talismans  should  be  disooTsied  and  iiynsed)  nuy, 
contribute  as  much  as  the  belief  in  concealed  treasures  to  their  cvecsion  ta 
the  excayating  propensities  of  the  FrankSi^ — Notices  det  M88^  &O9  Um.  i^ 
p.  436. 
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KoTB  43,  Pagb  1 58.— Memphis. 

Bi^  mutt  lunw  been  the  work  of  decay  and  destruction  ainee  the  time 
«f  Abtfallatif :— *'  Malgr^  rimmenie  etendne  de  cette  viUe  et  la  haute  niti- 
^uiti  k  laqnelle  elle  remonte,  nonobstant  toutes  les  Ticissitudea  dea  diTers 
goavemementadont  elle  a  suocesaivement  eubi  le  jong,  quelqnea  efforts  que 
diilierens  peuples  aient  faits  pour  Taueantir,  en  en  faisant  disparoitre  jusqa' 
ktm  moindrea  Teatigesyeffa^ant  jusqu*4  ses  plus  leg^res  traces,  transportant 
•iUeors  lea  pierres  et  lea  materiaux  dont  elle  etoit  construite,  deTastant  ses 
^diflees,  mutilant  lea  figures  qui  en  faisoient  Tornement;  enfin,  en  depit  de 
ce  que  quatre  mille  aiis  et  plus  out  d&  %jouter  k  tant  de  causes  de  destroc- 
iion,  ses  mines  offirent  encore  aux  yeux  des  spectateurs  nne  reunion  de 
tterveilles  qui  confond  rintelligence,  et  que  Thomme  le  plus  eloquent  entre- 
prendroit  inutUement  de  d^crire.  Plus  on  la  consid^re,  plus  on  sent  ang- 
aenter  radmiration  qu'eUe  inspire ;  et  chaque  nouveau  coup-d*oeil  que  Tob 
Aonne  k  ses  ruines  est  une  nouTclle  eause  de  ravissement.  A  peine  a-t-elle 
fait  naitre  une  idee  dans  Tame  du  spectatenr,  qu'elle  Ini  augg^re  une  idee 
encore  plus  admirable ;  et  quand  on  croit  en  avoir  acquis  une  connoissance 
parfaite,  die  vons  convainc  au  mdme  instant  que  ce  que  tous  aviez  coofu 
•St  encore  bien  au-dessous  de  la  Teiite.'*— i2«/a<ton,  &e.,  p.  185. 

Besides  a  beautiful  monolithic  shiincy  called  the  Green  Chapel,  (de> 
•troyed  in  1M9,)  he  specifies  idols  that,  whether  their  number  or  aiae  be 
•onsidered,  surpass  description : — '*  Mais  ce  qui  est  encore  plus  digne  d'ez- 
•iter  radmiration,  c*est  Texactitnde  dans  leurs  formes,  la  justesse  de  lenxs 
proportions,  et  leur  ressemblance  avec  la  nature.  Noas  en  avons  mesore 
vne  qui,  sans  son  pi^destal,  ayoit  plus  de  trente  coudees ;  sa  largeur,  dn 
9M  droit  au  c6t6  gauche,  portoit  environ  dix  coudees ;  et  du  derant  ander- 
liire,  die  6toit  ^paisse  en  proportion.  Cette  statue  ^toit  d'une  senle  pierre 
de  granit  rouge ;  die  4toit  recouverte  d'un  vemis  rouge,  anqud  son  anti- 
quit^  sembloit  ne  faire  qu'ajouter  une  nouvelle  fraicheur." — MelatUm,  &c^ 
pp.  185-7. 

This,  probably,  was  the  statue  of  Sesostiis,  discoTered  by  Csnglia,  or 
one  of  its  brethren  that  stood  before  the  temple  of  \  ulcan. 
-  Abulfeda,  who  flourished  a  century  later,  speaks  of  the  antiquities  of 
Memphis  as  considerable,  bat  neglected  and  perishing;  the  green  and  other 
colours,  he  says,  remain  as  vivid  as  ever. 

«  On  Yoit  encore  les  ruines  de  cette  viUe,"  is  all  the  notice  Bakoui  be- 
stows on  them  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Furer,  in  1565,  asserts  that  two  giants,  or  colossi  of  porphyry,  originally 
elevated  on  lofty  bases  and  sculptured  with  hieroglyphics,  were  then  lying 
prostrate  in  Memphis— the  name  he  gives  to  Old  Cairo.  **  One  of  them,**  he 
says,  "  measures  twenty  feet  from  the  head  to  the  extremity  of  the  torso,— 
the  other  wants  the  head.  The  Arabs  will  have  it  they  are  the  images  of  the 
son  and  daughter  of  Pharaoh.  Very  many  other  statues,  a  camd  espe- 
cially, of  stupendous  size,  a  lion,  a  sphinx,  besides  other  animds,  are  sees 
there— dl  of  red  marble,  but  dl  broken  and  destroyed."— //iaefwriss^ 
p.  19.  1  am  indined  to  think  he  never  saw  them,  and  has  nusunderstood  sad 
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misstated  information  similar  to  that  which  Badziwil  ohtained  in  1583^* 
^hat  two  colossi,  twenty  cubits  Ligh,  each  of  one  stone,  most  beautifully 
sculptnred,  both  fallen,  but  entire — one  of  them  repreeentiB|r  a  Fbaraoh, 
the  other  a  Queen,  perhaps  his  wife — ^were  lying  on  the  ground  five  miles  t» 
the  south  of  the  Pyramids ;  he  did  not  see  them  hims^,  he  tells  us,  but 
received  this  account  from  persons  at  Cairo,  who  assured  him  they  had.— <^ 
Jerosolymitana  Peregrination  p.  164. 

'VilIamoQt,  however,  in  1590,  speaks  of  these  statues  as  an  eye^witnessi 
<(  £ii  chemin,**  he  says — ^for  the  mummy-pits,  nine  miles  from  Csiro,  '*  noius 
Teisxnes  sur  le  sable  deux  grands  Golosses,  que  nous  laissasmes  ponr  snivm 
nostre  chemin  jusques  k  Zaccara." — Voyaget,  &c.,  p.  584. 

''  A  city,  great  and  populous,  adorned  with  a  world  of  antiquities !  But 
why  spend  I  time  about  that  that  is  not,  the  very  ruins  now  almost  ruinated  f 
Yet  some  few  impressions  are  left,  and  divers  thrown  down  statues  of  mon- 
strons  resemblances ;  a  scarce  sufficient  testimony  to  show  unto  the  euflow 
seeker  that  there  it  hath  been.    Why  then  deplore  our  human  frailty  f 

** '  Mors  etiam  saxis  nominibusque  venit.'  " 

«( *  When  stones  as  well  as  breath 
And  names  do  suffer  death.'  " 

Simdj/$t  p.  l9t» 
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EDOM    AND    THE    HOLT   I^AKIX 


Note  1,  Page  159. 
^  Gtads  an  the  ships  of  Arabia,  theix  seas  are  the  deserts.*— HSStPuIys. 

N«ifi  2«  Pa&b  165. 

**  As  this  was  the  first  time  th«t  I  liA  upas  a  eamelr  I  eonHA  hadly 
-endure  the  sbaKuigSv  vhich  the  manaer  of  walking  of  this  fantastic  beast 
caused  roe  to  suffer.  I  confess,  when  I  saw  myself  upon  this  colossns, 
without  any  stay,  lifted  up  in  the  air,  seated  upon  an  ugly  beast,  my  feet  la 
two  ropes  instead  of  stirrups,  boMng  In  my  hand  a  cord  made  with  tbe 
strings  of  a  palm-tree,  which  cut  my  hands,  it  seemed  to  me  very  strange ; 
I  resolved,  nevertheless,  to  overcome  all  these  difficulties ;  and,  instead  of 
Toxing  myself,  I  made  a  sport  of  that  which  would  have  troubled  other  per- 
Bons." — Vansleb*$  Present  State  of  Egypt,  p.  196. 

Note  3,  Page  166. 

**  The  tracks  of  the  chariot-wheels  are  not  only  to  be  seen  on  the  shore, 
iint  as  far  into  the  sea  also  as  one's  sight  can  reach ;  and  if  they  should  at 
any  time  be  defaced,  either  by  chance  or  through  curiosity,  the  divine  power 
immediately  orders  the  wiods  and  floods  to  restore  them  to  their  former 
condition.'* — Orosim,  quoted  by  Baumgarten,  who  confirms  the  tale,  Ub.  i, 

€.21. 

Note  4,  Page  167. 

The  El  Tih,  Ard  £1  Tia,  or  Tioh  beni  Israel,  lies,  according  to  the  best 
Arab  geogiaphers,  between  Aila  and  the  mountains  As  Schorah,  or  Mount 
Seir,  to  the  east,  the  Sea  of  Eolsum  or  Gulph  of  Suez,  to  the  west,  Palestine 
to  the  north,  and  the  Sinaite  promontory,  to  the  south.  "  Major  autem  pars 
terras  hujus  At  Tiah  arenis  constat,  alia  loca  salebrosa  sunt;  repeiinntar 
quoque  palmae  et  fontes  late  dimanantes  pauci." — AbtUfeda  Tabuta  Syrie. 

This,  in  Ptolomy's  time,  was  the  country  of  the  Saraceni,  whose  name 
(derived,  Mr.  Farren  thinks,  from  the  word  Sarakeen,  robbers — the  epith^ 
bestowed  on  them  by  their  enemies)  was  afterwards  popularly  extended  to 
the  whole  Arab  race.    Ptolomy  distinguishes  them  from  the  Pharanita,  who 
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[ibeaiiiilMUledtbftCMUilrirwMitkof  Otbel  Tk]i;  but  PirMOfvu, ftnv  een- 

i  tii]i«a  Utov  cxtendb.  Iheir  power  over  th«  vboto  ptauBiii^  teoribioig  tlwn 

«s  th*  aiMMiti  ifi>ihttirt»  of  lh»  PbouiMtt^or  f^a-fom!*  iTttaiiij  to  a 

^eat  distance  along  the  coast,  and  which  their  prince  AhoohanAoi^  iriho 

^wekt  thero^  ImiA  MomuOlgr  glvoft  to  JoatiMiu* 

Tke  Moaka  ef  SiBii,  10  dM  ^y  of  thoir  pover,  i^pear  to  kno  aioio  food 
tiMir  rtaiow  ao  fOpMsoBtadvos  ofthalf  rrar;  thoj aio ataU io powoeooao 
of  oxteasive  pako-gvoveOk  ooor  Tor,  hot  tlwoe  of  Woiljr  FairaiL— -all,  iJoAMd, 
iA  tbo  peoiosoihi^Bio  said  to  kavc  esso  Mongtd  to  thaw. 

Fveeo|ias,  I  may  add»  aa  mXk  m  Bakoni  aawl  odur  of  tte  iUraliioB  geo- 
909^1%  eoMste  Aila  aa  tiho  aoaiaio  bonniary  of  EgTpl* 


Sir  John  Mandeville  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  Bedouins^  whc 
inliahiC  the  desert  between  Sinai  and  Jerusalem : — 

"  Thei  ben  folke  foHe  of  die  evylle  condiciouna.  And  thei  bave  none 
houses  but  tentes,  that  thei  maken  of  skynnes  of  bestes,  as  of  camaylles  and 
•of  other  bestes,  that  thei  eten ;  and  Ihere-benethe  thei  conclien  hem,  and 
4i^BeUamin  plaoe  where  thei  aa^  fynden  watn,  aa  oo  tbi  Rede  Seo»  or  eUes- 
when.  For  ia  that  desert  is  ftille  gret  defaote  (rf  waface ;  aitd  oftentiioe  it 
fallethe  that  where  men  f^nde  watre  at  a  [one}  tyme  in  a  pbice,  it  fayletbe 
another  tyme.  And  for  that  skylle  they  make  none  habitations  there.  Theise 
folk  that  I  speke  of,  thei  tykn  not  the  load,  ne  thei  laboure  nonghte ;  or 
thei  eten  no  bred»  but  zif  it  be  ony  that  dwellen  nygfae  a  gode  toun,  that  gon 
ihidre  and  eten  bred  som  tyme.  And  thei  rosten  here  [theirj  fiesche  and 
here  fische  upon  the  hot  stones  azenst  the  sonne.  And  thei  ben  stronge 
men  and  wel  fyghtynge.  And  there  is  so  meclie  multitude  of  that  folk  that 
thei  ben  withouten  nombre.  And  thei  ne  recohen  of  nothing,  ne  don  not 
but  chacen  aftre  bestes,  to  eaten  hem.  And  thei  recchen  nothing  of  here 
lif ;  and  therfore  thei  dowten  not  the  Sowdon,  ne  non  other  prince ;  but  thei 
4ar  woU  werre  with  tbem,  aif  thei  dm  ony  thing  that  is  grevance  to  bem. 
Jknd  thei  hau  oftentyme  wene  with  the  Soudan;  and  namely  that  tyme  that 
I  waa  with  him.  And  thei  beren  but  o  scheld  and  o  q[»ere,  withouten  other 
aonaos.  And  thei  wrappen  here  hodoa  and  here  neeke  with  a  gret  q[uaQtytee 
of  white  lynnen  clothe.  And  thei  ben  ryi^te  felonouae  and  foule,  and  of 
«ux8od  kyiid.'*-i-Foia9«  and  TravaiU^  &c.  p»  77,  sqq. 

**  They  are  of  mean  statures,  raw-bone,  tawny,  having  feminine  Toiees^ 
a.»wift  and  noiseless  pace — behind  you,  ere  aware  of  them."-'/Sandy«.. 


\ 


*  **  Sor  les  bordi  de  oe  golfe  est  un  cantos  od  se  troureat  phisieurs  8oarce&  et  qne 
sa  fertility  a  rendu  celebre :  on  Tappelle  PboBnioon,  k  cause  dcs  palmiers  qiTil  pro- 
dnit.  Ces  arbres  forment  un  bote  pour  leqiaeL  oa  a  le  plus  grand  respect,  parceque 
les  euTfarona,  ezpoe^  i,  toute  Fardeur  da  aoleU,  aont  brulans,  sans  eau,  et  sans 
ombrage 

**  On  y  Witt  ua  ■woleo  oatal  eeoelmlt  en  ptarrea  doMi,  et  ikot  naaavipiliNa  oit  en 

**  Vera  ces  lieuz  on  remarque  des  montagnes  elevSes  de  dlff!rentes  eoulenrs:  ellas 
ae  prolongent  poor  former  un  cap,  et  s'etendent  ensuite  jusqa'i  Pttim,  dana  la  pays 
das  Arabea  Nahathfena»  et  jusqu'i  la  Pala;itine." — Penpies  combines  d'Agatkavcidea 
€t  ^Artemidore.    Gost^n,  Geographic  elee  Aneiens,  t.  2,  p.  232. 

M,  OoaaeUn  coDoeires  that  the  paUn-groTes  near  Tor  represent  the  ancient 
Fhondcon* 
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"  Bono  hnomiiii  motto  pieeoli,  e  di  color  leonato  seiiro,  e  Immo  U  toee 
ftninlle  e  li  oiq^Ili  limghi,  stesi,  e  neri.  Sono  TemneBte  qvesti  AnU  unm 
gnndissimft  qnantitl^  o  eonlMttoBO  eontixmaliiiMite  fin  loro."— Bartt«R«y 
IHmtnrio,  1003. 

"  And  they  had  hiir  as  the  htir  of  women,**  is  ezpreeely  stated  in  the  pro- 
pfaotical  deseiiption  of-  tbe  Arab  loeusts,  (Ber.  iz.  8,)  a  metiqilior,  hf  tlie 
way,  whioh  the  Arabs  apply  to  themselves,  to  express  their  nnmben;  see 
Antar,  toI.  i,  p.  6, — ^  I  mast  assail  yoa  wiihoat  further  preparatioB,  toA  I 
shall  command  these  armies,  numeroas  as  the  locusts,  to  assault  yo«,  ami 
to  grind  you  like  grain,  and  to  lide  you  like  lions  ;***•— and  again,  toL  n» 
p.  267,  *<  They  call  on  Antsr,  and  their  spears  are  like  a  descent  of  loensts 
sn  a  towering  sand-hill.** 

Bvery  reader  of  *  Antar,'  that  most  Tivid  picture  of  the  desert  life  of  the 

xabs,  mnst  have  been  struck  by  the  constant  reference  to  their  dwelling 
'*  in  the  presence  of  all  their  brethren,'*  as  a  piinciple  of  action. 

NoTB  6,  Paob  169. 

''AlTah — bois  qni  adoncit  les  eaux  de  Marah  dans  le  desert.  Moyse  en 
avoit  un  morcean  qui  lai  avoit  venu  par  succession  des  patriareliea  depois 
Koe,  qui  Tavoit  consenr^  dans  TArche." — UHerbelot. 

Note  6,  Page  169. 

*'  The  twelve  fountains,  and  the  seventy  palm  trees  of  Elim,  are  emble- 
matical of  the  twelve  apostles  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  seventy  disciples, 
sent  forth  to  scatter  the  sweet  waters  of  the  Gospel  over  the  woild.'*-^ 
Michael  8ynceUu$,  Chronographia,    Script,  Byz,  y.  vi,  p.  102. 

Note  7,  Page  172. — Sea  of  Edom. 

*<  It  is  now  an  opinion  generally  received,  that  the  Bed  Sea  is  the  Idn- 
mean  Sea,  taking  its  name  from  Edom,  or  Esau,  the  Arabian  patriarch; 
and  Edom  signifies  red.  The  Arabians  were,  doubtless,  the  first  navigatois 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and,  as  they  entered  that  sea  by  passing  the  straits 
of  Babelmandel,  they  carried  the  name  of  the  Bed  Sea^  from  whence  they 
commenced  their  course,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  discoveries.  Hence 
the  Indian  Ocean  received  the  title  of  Bed ;  and  the  Greeks,  who  translated 
everything  rather  than  introduce  a  foreign  word,  made  it  the  Erytfanean 
Sea." — Vincents  Periplus,  vol.  i,  p.  350. 

Note  8,  Page  174. 

The  early  pilgrims,  who  travelled  in  immense  caravans,  were  often  in 
great  distress  from  want  of  water.  Baumgarten  describes  their  snfbrisgs 
most  afTectiDgly: — 

*<  Travelling  all  that  day  and  night,  without  eating,  restit^,  or  sleeping^ 

«  This  is  also  a  prophetical  mark,  itev.  iz.  7. 
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we  eoold  aot  avoid  friliiig  off  our  cmmIs,  while  we  were  half  sleeping,  hdf 
waking.  A  thonauul  strange  dreams  and  faneies  came  into  onr  beads » 
wbilat  hnngry  and  weary,  and  we  sat  nodding  on  onr  eamels.  We  thonght 
we  saw  somebody  reaching  as  victuals  and  drink,  and  putting  out  our  handa 
to  take  it,  and  stretching  ourselTes  to  oveftake  it  when  it  seemed  to  draw 
back,  we  tumbled  off  our  camels,  and  by  a  severe  fall  found  it  a  dream  and 
illnaion.  We  underwent  the  same  hardship  all  the  twenty-aeeond  and 
twenty-third  days,  mutually  pitying  one  another^s  leanness  and  niseiyy. 
and  exhorting  each  other  to  patience  and  re8ignation."^2Va«e<»,  lib.  i» 
e.  27. 

Conf.  Isaiah,  c.  2d,  y.  8. 

**  As  when  a  hungry  man  dreameth,  and  lol  he  seemeth  to  eat. 
But  he  awaketh,  and  his  appetite  is  still  unsatisfied ; 
And  as  the  thiiisty  man  dreameth,  and  lo !  he  seemeth  to  drink. 

But  he  awaketh,  and  he  is  still  faint,  and  his  appetite  still  craving; 
So  shall  it  be  with  the  multitude  of  all  the  nations. 
Who  have  set  themselves  in  array  against  Mount  Zion.* 

—.•And  Tasso,  Jerut,,  lib.  xiii,  60. 

Note  9,  Page  181^~Wady  Feiran. 

Baumgarten  and  his  friends  found  a  very  different  reception  :*— 
"  That  day,  about  noon,  we  came  to  a  certain  garden,  where  we  were 
most  barbarously  used  by  the  people  who  lived  there.  For,  understandinip 
that  we  were  Christians,  they  came  flocking  out  of  their  holes  with  a  design 
to  rob  us ;  and,  raising  a  hideous  cry,  threatened  us  with  their  dreadM 
bows  and  spears ;  some  of  them  knocking  us  down  off  our  camels,  others 
taking  us  up,  and  protecting  us  from  the  fury  of  the  rest  Our  interpreter 
neglected  us  for  some  time,  but  did  his  part  at  last.  However,  we  were 
five  times  knocked  down,  and  had  pait  of  our  provisions,  that  were  not  well 
enough  hid,  taken  from  us ;  and  with  great  difiiculty,  after  much  noise  and 
severe  drubbing,  we  were  let  go,  upon  payment  of  eight  pieces  of  silver 
each  man.** — ^Lib.  1,  c.  22. 

Belon,  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  interesting  of  the  early  travellers,, 
gives  a  pleasing  account  of  Wady  Feiran  in  1548.  After  entering  the  valley 
by  a  "  grande  ouverture  entre  moult  hautes  montagnes" — and  praising  the 
*'  beau  ruisseau  d'eau  douce  de  claire  fontaine,"  **  la  premiere  eau  droicte« 
mei^t  douce  courante  que  nous  eussions  trouv6  sur  le  chemin  depuis  \9 

*  **  That  morning,"  says  Baumgarten,  "  a  little  before  entering  Wadv  Feiran,  there 
was  running  by  us  a  bitch  with  her  puppies,  that  belonged  to  one  or  the  Arabians, 
who  happening  to  bring  forth  her  litter  there,  and  seeing  us  leave  her,  was  horribly 
sAraid  to  be  left  there  alone  with  her  whelps.  For  a  long  time  she  seemed  to  be 
deliberating,  at  last  fell  a  howling  most  moumftilly,  and  chose  rather  to  save  henelf 
by  following  us,  than  stay  behind  and  perish  with  her  puppies.** 

George,  the  Carthusian  Prior,  the  companion  of  Baumgarten,  relates  that,  on  their 
return  trom  Sinai,  the  poor  famished  animal,  after  one  bitter  howl  of  reocgnitioi^ 
made  a  meal  on  the  remains  of  her  offspring. — Georgii  Priorii  Ephemeri$,'—0p,  Pexa 
Tkesaurtu^  torn.  2,  pt.  3,  p.  493. 

The  **  Ephemeris  **  seems  to  be  nearly  the  same  work  with  Baumgarten's,  uxuler  *- 
different  name. 
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,**  k*  pieweil^  w  toKkmBi'^-f^'Htitm  ii^vLmmuu  mt  gnoMl  v3kf»  k 


fM  tnm  on  yrtPt  nMisoni  HsIieB;  ear  Ik  ^iUagw  de  en  pn^v-Ii  ■»  <an- 

■MBOSB  JMi  pUMlQBB  SB  flteSCOVffVWt  CM.  Q69BMES  ICft  SOObCVB*       •      •      •      >      • 

LfS  ^akige  d*  Pteni^cNi  nous  semldA  ^sast»  an  regat^  4es  pa^a  ^oa  Mas 
anaoaa  ^mmimk;  ear  il  y  a  bai  0Bbrag»de  greoadiMs,  paimera,  afinits, 
flgatanyfaiitaa^alaiiftnaaiteerihiictiera.    ......    Las  hoianrs 

da  aa  pi^  aaol  aaalaatii  dfkabiter  diesa<ms  lea  paJinicMw  ra  Aeaeawnrt,  fai 
«8t  la  caase  qu'ils  aont  de  ooalear  d'olive.  £t  poar  ce  qu*il  ne  pleut  gaeies 
aar  eux,  il  leur  suffit  d'avoir  leurs  maisons  faits  de  raoieMOC  de  palBHeEs, 
appay^ea  l^an  nanliit  lea  tranca  pour  lea  defeadre  %iii^iift  paa  da  1&  vehe- 
mence da  aoleiU'-— OiacnKiiiaflf,  etc.  e.  dl»  toA^  22.''<i  tieraok. 

NoTS  10»  Fags  18&. 

Poor  Baamgarten  9mak  k  otfaanrise.  **  After  delhariBg'  o«r  laitMa  fiom 
the  Patriarch  afcCaizav  ud  bftnag  a  lOAfla  aaogaad  uai.  aad  eaft  aameUung, 
when  we  would  hare  gone  to  rest,  we  were  aairooiuLed  by  a  crowd  af  Axu 
bians,  who  pat  all  sorts  of  sleep  out  of  our  mind.  They  broke  into  oar 
room,  seized  our  things  aa  if  they  had  been  their  own,  and  in  a  barbarous 
manner  repeated  a  certain  sort  of  word  tlus^  (/eloosht)  which  with  them 
aignifiea  moneys  with  wlueh  hanring^  stopped  tbeBr  faeHSsh  maotiia  and 
graaaed  tlkek  ug^  fists,  we  shut  our  doors  agan,  and  emnposed  oonelTes 
4»ai«rBii>^  desired  rest." — L^.  i,  c.  29* 

N«»  II,  Pa«b  188. 

**  There  is  the  Cliirche  of  Seynte  Kateryne,  in  the  whicbe  ben  manya 
lampea  brennynge.    For  thei  han  of  oyle  of  olyves  ynow,  both  for  to  brense 
in  here  lompes  and  to  ete  also.    And  that  plentee  have  thei  be  the  myracls 
of  God.    For  the  raTenes,  and  the  erowes,  and  the  choughes,  and  other 
fowles  of  the  contree  assemblen  hem  there  every  zeer  ones,  and  fleen  tbider 
as  in  pilgrymage :  and  everyche  of  hem  bringethe  a  braunche  of  the  bayes 
or  of  olyTe„  in  here  beekes^  in  stede  of  ofTryng,  and  leve  hem  tliere :  of  the 
whiche  the  monkes  maken  gjr^i  plentee  of  oyle :  and  this  is  a  gret  marraylle. 
And  sithe  that  foules,  that  han  no  kyudely  wytt  ne  resoun,  gon  thider  to 
aeche  that  gloriouse  Virgyne ;  wel  more  oug^ten  men  than  to  seche  hire 
and  to  worschipen  hire.    Also  bebynde  the  awtier  of  that  Churche  is  the 
plaee  where  Moyses  saughe  oure  Lord  God  in  a  brennynge  bussche.    And 
whanne  tlie  monkes  entren  in  to  that  place,  thei  don  of  both,  hoseii  and 
aehiooaoa- botes  idweya;  becauae  that  euro  Lord  seyde  to  Moyses,  Pa  of 
iSbin  hosen  and  thi  schon  ;  &r  the  place  that  thou  stondest  on  is  load  hafy 
«md:  biassed.    And  Ae  menkea  clepe&  t^t  place  Beaeleel,  that  i»  to  seyae, 
the  Schfidow  o£  God.    And  besydia  the  highe  awt£»e,  three  degrees  of 
betglktVy  ia  Ibe  fertre  *  oi  akineatre,  where  the  benes  of  8eynte  KMefyoa 

■  AaraophacpiSk  or  War;  Lot. 
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tk«  iMliteif  tin  aMDjKs  BiAtmaHSm  the  raifkcs  to  tba  pU- 

Aid  uMi  •»  iM<iii  Bill  lit  of  ftf  iTCVr  he  fiwtetke  tW  bones  ;  and 
thm  pMfh*  en*  tilytylht  iqyte,  aa  thaafh*  i&  wen  •  bhomt  swetyiife, 
that  is  novther  lyebe  to  o^e  ne  to  baame ;  bat  it  i»  fidl  sweC*  etf  saeU* : 
▲nA«itlMfctb«isffm«EgiT»}ft]ittl«lfttte  iilgnF>w»;  ^  thew  g^Mhe  out 
bat  lytOle  qaantitee  of  the  Ukour.  And  after  that,  thei  mthawwa,  tke  head  of 
S«aDtft  SatoryMvaBd  th»  tlMlwtkilLsafa*  «m  wufped  ime,  tfaatia  sit  alle 
biwif.  Ani  in  Ihait  nawn  cIsUmv  m»  j-wnijgfA,  the  auDedflA  bevea  hixe 
body  !•  the  Mstnit  ajyiipy  aod  ikef  that  bmyed  huairi^  it.  Andthaaaae 
thei'  schewen  the  bossche  that  brenned  and  wasted  nought,  in  the  iriiiche 
OUT  Lord  spak  to  Moyses,  and  othere  rel  jkes  ynowe.  Also  whan  the  prelate 
of  the  Abbeye  is  ded,  I  have  nndlratonden  be  informacion  that  his  lampe 
^BOHiietbe.  Aad  iidim  tbsi  oiheacn  aaadMr  prelate,,  aif  be  be  a  gode  man 
«ad  worthi  te  be  [irelatoy  hi>  laon^  achai  ligbte^  with  the  graee  ef  God, 
•withoataB.  tnw^ihiaf  oi  any  bmol.  For  evevyehe  of  ham.  hath  a  lampe  be 
liiiwwilf  Awl  be  but  Inmipm  diei  lounwan  wlui»  any  ena  of  hem  scbolle 
dfe.  For  whan  ony  schalle  dye,  the  lygbtc  begyuoethe  to  chaunge  and  to 
wexa  dym.  And  zif  ha  be  ohoaeB  to  ben  Prelate^  and  ia  not  worthi,  hia 
iamfa  fuenthatba  aaoau" — MoMdevUie,  p.  71,  seq^ 

I  transcribe  a  few  lines  from  the  Carmelite  Le  Huen's  neEsaoa  of  Bctj* 
^anbecb'a  pilgrimage^  (ia  bis  ^^Gkraot  Voyage  de  Jhemaalem/)  a&  a  CHcioas 
apeciflieft  af  the  aBtlumastia  dsrotioo  ef  tha  chMrahroos  ^otftriea  of  St.  Ga  • 
tbssifte.  "  QaMoaqoaa  est  -nvf  anacsBr*  at  davot  oratenv,  cukeur  tres- 
reTerend  dicelle  tressacre  et  bicneafce  Viarga  EatkaiijM^estimerale  labasr 
facile  et  plaisant  pour  Tamonr  d'elle,  combien  qu'il  soit  grief  et  terrible, 
laborieiix  et  mal,  facillement  se  passera  et  surmontera. — Helas !  et  qui  ne 
Taymeroit,  celle  que  Jhesus  a  tant  aymee  si  chierement,  et  enquise  et  pour- 
Aoata  des  aa  jeanasea  poor  &l  iaim  son  espouse  i  une  dama  ai  belle,  si 
aaUc^  at  si  tna^iast  pradaate,  la  Vierga  Kathezina !  Noble  de  sang,  plus 
]ioUa  de  Ytrtua — b»  Hear  de  noble  sang^  dont  elle  proceda^  .  .  .  .  £t 
aDmbien  qpM  phiaiaaja  aaient  troupes  nobles  et  sages  et  pkunes  de  yertiis, 
Katheiiaa  esq^orta  digneBMat  le  pris ;  par^uoy^  juatemeat  ella  est  k  aimer  et 
A  -wsmes  pav  toata  exeeUeaaeh  Maintes  dames  sainetes  out  eu  sapience, 
]aa>  aHtiea  eteqaeaee,  lea  aatrea  eonstanoe;  oeatecy  a  tons.*'  .... 
Tanaquil,  (he  proceeds,)  Calphnmiar  tha  Sibyls^  Sappho,  Ceatona,  Ange^ 
sioa%  lais,  Ccses»  MiaeivAi — ^  teotes  eeUesky  ne  yailtosfe  paa  ung  ekm ;  car 
Kitbarina.  alapreeaHaiaaftt. — O  vraye  Tierge  et  mavtyre  Teneronde !  vier|ge 
Aaa  viei^a;  gjeaiaa  tres  iBasante !  da  Bay  des  Boys  espouse  g^iteuse !  O 
aofr  faaatia  b  Jhesas  preeieiise^  qae  fees  senraaa  remeria  noblesMot  fai  de  boa 
cueur  te  servent  devote»«ai  i** 

Note  12,  page  188. — Monks  of  Sinai. 

Frescobaldi,  in  1384,  found  two  hundred  monks  at  Sinai ;  one  hundred 
and  fiftT"  jMsidflak  in.  tba  meaasfeay,  each  with  a  separate  cell,  tha  rest  dis- 
tribaftwl  bctxeaa  tibe  eba|id  oa  ibe  MLiuBtt  of  the  motmtain,  and  the  chnxeh 
of  Santa  Maria  della  Misericordio — as  he  names  the  convest  of  the  feiilgr 
'Ft<99ia  tik  .fi^Mtek  &a.  JB«iii%  8va^  1&18^  fv  20L 
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T1mi«  w«m  only  oat  Irandred,  whan  Baddi^  the  knigkft  of  Vmmepmpmf 
WM  their  gneet,  in  1346.  All  Btrangen,  he  tdle  ne,  were  ^ateaUimA  ihiee 
deys,  end  on  their  departure,  eaeh  was  pfeeented  with  tea  loaivesy  myirifnt 
for  ten  days*  anbeiBtenoe. 

They  had  then,  aa  now,  two  email  bella  only^hawging,  at  tlutt  tine,  In 
the  principal  ehorch. 

'<  Item,  in  prmdicto  monaaterio,  et  eapella  Moysis,  Tersim  plagam  Aqiii- 
Ionia,  eitnm  eat  templum  Idoloram  rotundnm,  ad  quod  nuibia  ChriatiaBOfam 
ingredi  pennittitor/'-^/tmerartttm,  &e.  ap,  OaniaH  LeeiUmes  AnHq.  1 4, 
p.  859. 

NoTB  13,  Paob  190. 

MandoTiUe,  in  1825— Baldenad,  in  1336~Fre8cobaldi,  in  1884^ 
Anahdmna,  (anther  of  a  Descriptio  Teirie  Sanctis,)  in  1509 — f^rer,  ia 
15tf5 — and  all  snbaeqnent  writers,  identify  Sinai  with  Gehel  Mon8a>~ 

Frameynaperg,  in  1846— Breydenbach,  in  1483— Banmgarten,  in  1507— 
and  Belon,  in  1548 — ^with  St.  Catherine's. 

Mandeville  speaks  dubiously : — "  Either  mountain,"  he  says,  *<  may  be 
called  Mount  Sinai,  since  the  whole  surronnding  eonatiy  is  ealkd  the 
Desert  of  Sin." 

The  Arab  geographers  appear  to  comprehend  the  whole  nndeua  of  the 
Sinaite  mountains  nnder  the  name  of  Tor  Sina.  The  dual  number,  Sineio, 
is  also  nsed  by  them,  '*comme  qni  diroit  les  deux  Sinai,"  being  "deux 
croupes  separees— Horeb  et  Sinai." — lyHerheloL 

Note  14,  Page  190. 

Belongs  good  sense — a  rare  quality  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centniy 
—refused  credit  to  the  legend.  <*  Gestuy  est  le  rocher  dont  sortit  reanpoor 
abbreuTcr  les  enfans  d'Israel.  Toute  fois  il  est  joignant  un  missean 
courant  qui  vient  de  la  sommite  du  Sinai.  Gela  nous  fait  penser  on  que  ce 
n'est  pas  celuy  que  frapp  a  Moyse,  ou  qu'il  n*y  eust  encor  point  d'ean  en  ce 
ruisseau  Ih. :  mais,  sauf  meillenr  jugement,  nous  penserions  que  les  Galoires 
deTroyent  monstrer  le  roc  k  la  source  de  la  fontaine,  dont  sort  Teau  le  haot 
de  dessous  la  montagne." — ObservatiotiSy  &c.  p.  227, 

Baldensel,  in  1336,  says  that  the  water  produced  by  the  rod  of  Moses  ''is 
in  the  monastery."  MandeTille,  a  few  years  earlier,  tells  us,  that  **  before 
the  zett  is  the  well  where  Moses  smote  the  stone,  of  the  which  the  water 
came  out  plenteously."  The  legend,  therefore,  cannot  haTO  been  attached 
to  the  stone  in  the  £1  Ledja  before  the  14th  century. 

Note  15,  Page  191. 

The  Cypress  was  regarded  with  peculiar  veneration  by  the  Greek  Chris- 
tians in  the  middle  ages,  as  the  tree  of  which  the  shaft  of  our  Sarioai^i 
cross  was  made  :— 

The  Cristene  men,  that  dwellen  bezond  the  see  in  Orece,  aejn  that  tfaa 


(( 
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tree  of  the  Ctom,  that  we  oa&en  Cypmse,  wte  of  that  tree  that  Adam  ete 
the  mffpaXtb  of:  and  that  fynde  tbei  written.  And  thei  seyn  also,  that  here 
Scriptnre  aeyfh,  thet  Adam  was  seek,  and  seyd  to  his  sone,  Sethe,  that  he 
scholde  go  to  the  aimgelle  that  kept  Paradys,  that  he  wolde  senden  hym 
oiyle  of  Mercy,  for  to  aooynte  his  membres  with,  that  he  myght  have  hele. 
And  Sethe  wente.  Bat  the  aungelle  wolde  not  late  him  come  in ;  but  seyd 
to  Idm,  that  he  myghte  not  bore  of  the  oyle  of  Mercy.  Bnt  he  toke  him 
three  greynes  of  the  same  tree,  that  his  fadre  eet  the  apple  offe ;  and  bad 
faim,  als  so&e  as  his  fadre  was  ded,  that  he  scholde  putte  theise  three 
greyoes  nndre  his  tonge,  and  grave  him  so :  and  he  dide.  And  of  theise 
three  greynes  sprong  a  tree,  as  the  anngelle  seyde  that  it  scholde,  and  here 
a  frnyt,  thorghe  the  which  frayt  Adam  scholde  be  saved.  And  whan  Sethe 
came  azen,  he  fond  his  fadre  nere  ded.  And  whan  he  was  ded,  he  did  with 
the  greynes  as  the  anngelle  bad  him :  of  the  whiche  sprongen  three  trees, 
ot  the  whiche  the  Gross  was  made,  that  bare  gode  fruyt  and  blessed,  onre 
Lord  Jesn  Grist ;  throghe  whom  Adam  and  alle  that  comen  of  him  scholde 
be  saved  and  delyrered  from  drede  of  dethe  wlthouten  ende,  but  it  be  here 
own  defaute."'<-Fota^e  and  TravaiU,  &c.  p.  13, 14. 

But  the  European  superstition,  by  which  the  tremuloas  shiver  of  the 
aspen-leaf  is  accounted  for,  is  still  more  beautiful : — 

**  The  blessed  cross,  whereon 
The  meek  Redeemer  bowed  his  head  to  death. 
Was  framed  of  aspen  wood,  and  since  that  hour 
Through  all  its  race  the  pale  tree  hath  sent  down 
A  thrilling  consciousness,  a  secret  awe. 
Making  them  tremulous,  when  not  a  breeze 
Disturbs  the  airy  thistle-down,  or  shakes 
The  light  lines  of  the  shining  gossamer. 

Child,  {jufier  a  paiue.)  Dost  thou  believe  it,  father? 

Father,  Nay,  my  child. 

We  walk  in  clearer  light.    But  yet,  even  now. 
With  something  of  a  lingering  love,  I  read 
The  characters,  by  that  mysterious  hour 
Stamp'd  on  the  reverential  soul  of  man 
In  visionary  days,  and  thence  thrown  back 
On  the  fair  forms  of  nature.    Many  a  sign 
Of  the  great  sacrifice  which  won  us  heaven. 
The  woodman  and  the  mountaineer  can  trace 
On  rock,  on  herb,  and  flower.    And  be  it  so! 
They  do  not  wisely  that,  with  hurried  hand. 
Would  plack  these  salutary  fancies  forth 
Prom  their  strong  soil  within  the  peasant's  breast» 
And  scatter  them — ^far,  far  too  fast !  away 
As  worthless  weeds  :-^— oh,  little  do  we  know 
When  they  have  soothed,  when  saved ! " 

Felicia  Hsmaks. 
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l^OTB  19,  Paos  fit. 

J<i8tuiiaii«  styB  the  liisUnrian  Frooppias*  4id  aat  Ikoiid  tbe  moxMsteiy  «!t 
the  mmmU  of  lifoiiBt  Sinai — far  bo  one  lumpass tke  nigbtan  it,oiijusooiut 
of  liie  oontiiHial  daahiwg  noues  and  eiber  sapetiuitastl  sounds  iieaci  tfaeic* 
—tot  £u:  belpw  it ;  and  at  tbe  foot  of  tbe  mcHuitain  be  built  a  very  stroog 
fortress,  aad  atatianed  in  it  a  gsazd  of  aoldieis  to  biadLe  tbe  Sazacens. — De 
Mdijicii*  Dm,  Ju$tia»aHi,  lib.  5. 

Would  it  not  i^pear  from  this  passage  tbat  tbe  odginaJ  monaateiy  stood 
on  tbe  small  plain,  nearly  on  tbe  site  of  tbe  deserted  Convent  of  St.  Eliis, 
and  tbat,  wben  tbe  garrison  was  witbdrawn,  and  tbe  jnonks  wece  left 
defenceless  in  tbe  midst  of  eaaemies  daily  drainii^  dw  circle  eloscr  round 
tb«n«  tbey  deaoended  te«  and  oceupied,  tbe  finrtreas  ?  Tbe  esiotenoe  of  tbe 
cbnrcb  and  tbe  JCosaie  portrait  4)f  Justiniaji  destusdy  milTtarie  agaanst  tbis 
supposition.  [For  the  early  acconnts  of  tbe  monastery  and  i^istriiri;  gene> 
rally,  see  Dr.  Bobinson's  *  BibHeal  Besearebes  in  Palestine/  Sbt^  toL  i,  ^ 
180  8q%^  and  &M  «».— 1847.] 

"  On  tbe  eigbteentb  day,  about  sun-rising,  we  oame  down  the  west  side  of 
Mount  Horeb  by  a  yesj  atoep  and  dangmicms  WBgr,  and  came  into  a  vaDey 
betwixt  Mount  Hord>  and  Sinai,  in  wiucb  thaie  wns  «  monastery  dedicated 
to  forty  saints,"  and  beaee  **  me  began  to  asoead  Mk>«Bt Sinai.**  .... 
"  At  last  our  ascent  gnew  so  diffioelt,  ^at  ail  wa  fanner  toil  and  labour 
seemed  but  sport  to  this.  Hiowewer,  we  did  ndt  ^ne  4>9W^  ^ut,  imploring 
tbe  Divine  assistance,  we  used  oar  wtmeat  fmdi"ia»ieiiiiri  At  kcst,  through 
untrodden  ways,  througb«barp  «nd  jnwgmgaochi^  Hmougk  defts  and  hor- 
rible deserts,  pulling  and  daaanng  aiks  ametber,  SMneNmei  with  our  staves, 
sometimes  with «nr belte,  and  somattmes  watb  ear band^  foytbe  assistance 
of  Almighty  God,  we  all  arnwed  at  the  top  of  the  mouitain.  The  top  of 
Mount  Sinai  is  scanee  tbbrtj  paces  in  eompeesj  them  we  took  a  large 
prospect  of  the  countnas  round  About  as^  «nd  began  io  «ooaider  bow  much 
we  had  travelled  by  sea  md  land,  end  bow  nmcb  ane  bad  to  travel,  what 
hazards  and  dangers,  and  wbat  variAaa  cbangea  -oi  tetaMw  «i^t  probably 
befal  us.  While  we  woe  tbaa  divided  betaraenter  aiidibiaia,  aad  possessed 
with  a  longing  for  our  sative  oanatry,  afeis  bttd  tei«a|pnebow  much  we 
were  troubled." — Jganwyartea. 


*  Marvellous  sounds,  of  sopeanuEhind  nprte,  etfll  tenSI  the  «i<iJhbowrhnod  «f 
Mount  Sinai.  One  of  ibe  most  romantic  •f  these  legends  is  that  ai  the  ^Uaappeanuice 
of  a  convent,  situated  to  the  west  of  the  peitesiAa,  between  the  ttnalte  ntiountauis 
and  the  Gulf  of  Sues,  whkfh  no  eae  fa  thcas  autaai  tiDaBi,aqgni  Bpqfdenbaefa,  has 
ever  been  able  to  discover  though  tbe  nuudc  of  ita  bells  mnr  be  beaxd  dailj  on  the 
breeze  at  the  utkoonical  hours.  Some  Arabs  dedtervd  tbcy  bad  been  wltbin  it,  but 
that  the  moment  they  recrssied  the  thraeboM  thegKioit«li^«f  it. 

This  idea  probably  arose  from  tbe  natural  phenomenon  of  Gebel  Karlcooa,  or  the 
Mountain  of  the  BeU,  on19ie  coast  northtyf  Tor;  a  legend  ef^alwdaeeB  hand  ringing 
*  bell"  is  attached  to  it  by  Sir  Frederick  Bomiker.  BmdkbaxM  majt  that  the 
Bedouins  holieve  the  sounds  to  proceed  from  a  convent  buried  ta  tbe  sand. 
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V0tm  16,  Pj«b  197. 

Tliis  would  have  l^en  no  drawback  in  the  cinlimrtB  4f  tlM  Pssiaa 
poet  ^-^"  Le  Mont  Sinai  Mt  la  pins  petite  dea  monta|;xws:  aaia  eUe  sal  eA 
trte-|p:sttde  coBsideration  au|M.*ds  de  Dien  par  aa  dignity,  et  par  le  gex^ 
qn'eUe  tient  par  dessos  lea  autrea  niontagne8."-H8aa<ti,  OuHaioM^  iy«. 
lyfferbeioL 

Kon  19,  PAcn  202. 

*'Becepte  singoliere  ponr  appreater  la  chair  ii  gents  qui  Tont 

en  voyage  lointaing : — 

•<  Nous  chargeasmes  anssi  un  chameau  de  choir  prepare  poor  le  Toyage^ 
ainai  qn'ila'eneuit.  L'ontuAgraiid  nombre  de  mootonst  ga'on  fit  bouilUr  de- 
hachez  en  pieces.  En  i^pres  Ton  aepara  la  chair  dea  osa  qn'on  tailla  i  petata 
morceaox,  gros  comme  le  bont  da  poulce,  puis  £ut  bouUue  en  de  la  greaae 
jnaqnes  k  la  conson^tion  de  la  hnmldite  qui  eatoit  dadeaa,  tune  des  oignoaa 
cnicts.  Cela  faiot,  fat  salee,  epicee,  pais  miae  en  banla.  Cesto  viande  eat 
bonne  it  gaxder  long-  temps.  Car  encore  qn'on  lait  portee  qoinze  jonmeea, 
en  la  rechanffant,  et  y  luyoaatant  an  oignon,  il  aemble  que  -ce  aoit  une  fzi- 
eassee  fraisehement  faite  dn  joar  mesme,  qui  nous  semUa  fort  bonne  naodo 
eotaoAB  ee  deserts." — JleUa,  ObtervationSf  Sao^  e.  53,  foL  214*  veno. 

Note  20,  Pa&s204. 


•^  A  thousand  flmtawea 


Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory. 
Of  calling  shapes  or  beckoning  shadowa  dire^ 
And  aery  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names 
On  sands  and  shores  and  desert  wildemessea." 

Coflnicf. 

Slfltoa,  as  has  been  well  namarked  by  Wartoo,  probably  tarowed  tki» 
idea  froai  the  popular  aanative  .of  Maree  P«lo :— <q>ea]dBg  «r  tiw  *' hungry 
desert"  (as  it  is  called)  of  the  Moogaia,  he  aays,— ^'it  is  asserted  4w  a  well- 
known  imot^  that  this  deseiit  is  the  abode  of  many  evil  apirita,  mtiuh  amoae 
tzarellerB  to  their  deatruetion  with  most  extraordinary  illaaiana.  If,  duzing 
the  d^y-time,  any  peraoBs  cemain  behind  on  the  ioad»  aatil  the  eaiauai  haa 
passed  a  hill  and  is  no  longer  in  eight,  tb^  noaxpoetedlir  hear  theaiaehwa 
called  to  by  their  namea,  and  in  a  tone  of  v«iioe  to  whidh  they  are  acona- 
tomed.  SappesiBg  the  call  to  proceed  from  their  eoaqpaaioBS,  th^  are  led 
swaf  liy  it  i^om  the  direct  jwad,  and,  not  knowing  in  what  direction  to  ad- 
Tanoci,  axe  left  to  periah.  In  the  night-tiaM  they  are  i^ersuaded  they  hear 
the  march  of  a  large  cavalcade  on  one  aide  or  other  of  the  xoad,  and,  oon- 
idndii^  the  juuae  to  be  that  of  the  &otst^  of  their  |pax^«  they  direct 
theirs  to  the  quarter  flrom  whence  it  seems  to  proceed;  but  i^on  thehieak- 
ing  of  day,  find  they  have  been  misled,  and  drawn  into  a  situation  of  danger. 
Sometimeai  likewise^  durii\g  the  day,  these  spirits  assume  the  appearance  of 
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their  trsvdliag  oompuiioiiSr  wbo  flddnw  them  by  nsme  and  tnhunmt  te 
«oiidaot  them  out  of  the  proper  road.  It  is  leid,  also,  that  some  persoiiSrfai 
their  eonrse  aeross  the  desert,  have  seen  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  abodj 
i»f  armed  men  advancing  towards  them,  and,  apprehensive  of  being  attacked 
•ad  plundered,  have  taken  to  flight.  Losing  by  this  means  the  right  path, 
and  ignorant  of  the  direction  they  should  take  to  regain  it,  they  have  pe< 
rished  miserably  of  hunger.  Marvellons,  indeed,  and  almost  passing  belief 
are  the  stories  related  of  these  spirits  of  the  desert,  which  are  said  at  times 
ta  fill  the  air  with  the  sounds  of  all  kinds  of  musical  instruments,  and  also 
<ii  drums  and  the  clash  of  arms  ;  obliging  the  travellers  to  close  their  line 
ot  march,  and  to  proceed  in  more  compact  order.'* — Book  i,  c.  35,  p.  159, 
Mttr$den'8  Edition. 

It  vrill  be  seen,  from  the  following  passage  of  Vincent  le  Blanc,  that  a 
aimilar  belief  prevails  in  the  Arabian  desert ;  the  Bedouins  are  always  rnt* 
«asy  if  the  traveller  loiters  at  a  distance  from  his  caravan  i'— 

"  From  thence"  (the  Dead  Sea)  "  we  took  our  iray  throngfa  the  opea 
desert,  marching  in  rank  and  file.  Upon  our  mareh,  we  were  firom  hand  to 
hand  advertised  that  some  one  of  our  company  was  missing,  that  strayed 
from  the  rest ;  'twas  the  companion  of  an  Arabian  merchant,  very  sad  fer 
the  loss  of  his  friend :  part  of  the  caravan  made  a  halt,  and  four  Moors 
were  sent  in  quest  of  him,  and  a  reward  of  a  hundred  ducats  was  in  hand 
paid  them,  but  tliey  brought  back  no  tidings  of  him;  and  'tis  uncer- 
tain whether  he  was  swallowed  up  in  the  sands,  or  whether  he  met  his 
death  by  any  other  misfortune,  as  it  often  happens,  by  the  relation  of  a  mer- 
chant then  in  our  company,  who  told  us  that,  two  years  before,  traversing 
the  same  journey,  acamarude  of  his,  going  a  little  aside  firom  the  company, 
saw  three  men,  who  called  him  by  his  name,  and  one  of  them,  to  his  think- 
ing, favoured  very  much  his  companion,  and  as  he  was  about  to  follow 
them,  his  real  companion  calling  him  to  come  back  to  his  company,  he 
found  himself  deceived  by  the  others,  and  thus  was  saved.  And  all  tra- 
vellers in  these  parts  hold  that  in  the  deserts  there  are  many  such  phan- 
tasms and  goblins  seen,  that  striye  to  seduce  the  trayellers,  and  eanse  them 
to  perish  with  hunger  and  despair." — World  Surveyed,  p.  11. 

Many  of  these  superstitions  have  probably  arisen  from  those  optieal  phe- 
nomena common  in  the  desert ;  others,  doubtless,  from  the  excited,  and, 
as  it  were,  spiritualized  tone  the  imagination  generally  assumes  in  scenes 
presenting  so  little  sympathy  with  the  ordinary  feelings  of  humanity.  As 
an  instance  of  this  power  of  fancy,  I  may  mention  that,  when  eroaaing 
Wady  Araba,  in  momentary  expectation  of  encountering  the  Jehaleens,  Mr. 
Bamsay,  a  man  of  remarkably  strong  sight,  and  by  no  means  disposed  to 
auperstitions  credulity,  distinctly  saw  a  party  of  horse  moving  among  die 
sand-hills ;  and,  though  we  met  none,  and  afterwards  learnt  that  the  enemy 
had  already  passed  up  the  valley,  I  do  not  believe  he  was  erer  able  to  diven 
himself  of  the  impression. 

NoTB  21,  Page  206. 
The  Gherashi,  or  Korashy,  originaUy  from  the  Hedjaa,  are  a  oraneh  of 
the  illustrious  tribe  of  Koreish,  firom  whom  Mabomet  sprung.    He  was  wy 
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land  ta  tiie  moiAs  of  Sinai,  and  Pietro  della  VaUe  leeonb  a  tndition  tiiia* 
^  waa  onoe  the  aunel>diiT«r  of  the  ConTent. 

NoTB  23,  Page  208 Nonebe. 

^  The  narrow  plain,  which  rises  here  from  the  sea  to  the  mountain,  is 
coTered  with  sand  and  loose  stones.  Ayd  told  me  that  in  suihmer,  when 
the  wind  is  strong,  a  hollow  sound  is  sometimes  heard  here,  as  if  coming 
from  the  upper  country.  The  Arabs  say  that  the  spirit  of  Moses  then  de- 
acends  from  Mount  Sinai,  and,  in  flying  across  the  sea,  bids  farewell  to  his 
heloved  mountains."— J9urcAAar<2t*<  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  517. 

Note  28,  Page  208. 

ProeopioB,  like  omselTea,  lestrieta  the  i^pellation  Bed  Sea  to  the  gnlf 
within  the  straits  of  Babelmandel,  distinguishing  the  Elanitio  ann,  or  gnlf  of 
Akaba,  aa  the  Sinna  Arabicas,  called  so,  he  says,  '*  because  the  region  be- 
tween Aila  and  the  tenitoix  of  Gaza  waa  .formerly  naaied  Arabia,  the  king 
of  the  Arabs  in  elder  times  holding  his  court  in  the  eity  Petra."— jDe  beUQ 
Pernco,  Ub.  I,  ci^  19^— Serifi.  Byzant^  t.  i,  p.  262,  edit.  Yen. 

KoTE  24,  Page  217. 

**  There  sit  they  ebatting  most  of  the  day,  and  sippe  of  a  drinke  called 
Coffa,  (of  the  berry  that  it  is  made  of,)  in  little  china  dishes,  as  hot  as  they 
can  suffer  it :  blaoke  as  soote,  and  tasting  not  much  unlike  it— why  not  that 
black  broth  which  was  in  use  amongst  the  Lacedemonians  V* — Sandy^ 
Travels,  p.  66. 

Note  20,  Page  220. 

The  Mens  As  Seharai  of  Abulfeda,*  or  Mount  Seir  of  Scripture,  is,  I 
ooneeive,  the  MfXayif  opq,  or  Black  Mountains,  of  Ptolomy,  who  extends 
them  from  the  promontorj  of  Phara,  now  Bas  Mohammed,  to  Judea.*!*  The 
word  Seir  or  Sihor,  blaek,  was  used  for  the  Nile  in  Hebrew.^ 

*'  The  Arabian  Oulf,"  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  informs  us,  was  <*  called  by 
the  Egyptians  the  Sea  of  Shaii,*' — may  not  the  Shorii  or  Shariof  Beit-Wel* 
ke  be  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Sek  7 

In  his  Annales  Muslendoi,  Abulfeda  extends  the  appellation  Schora  to 
the  district  S.W.  of  Kerek  el  Shobek;  the  whole  passage  is  interesting  in  a 
geographical  point  of  Tiew:—- '^Homaima  oppidimi  est  in  Schora,  tractu 
SyriflD ;  quod  oppidum  a  Schaubeo  diumo  itinere  minus  abest,  sic  ut  earn 


•  TalraUi  Syritt,  p.  18. 

t  Brocardttf ,  in  the  thirteenth  oentnry,  says  there  are  two  Meant  Seini,  that  to 
which  the  name  is  now  restricted,  and  Tharan.—See  hit  **  Terrm  Sancta  exactiuima 
Dcscriptfo"  in  the  sixth  volume  of  UgoNnfs  Thesaurus. 

X  **  The  form  eah-Sherah,"  says  Br.  Robinson,  "  has  no  rdstion  to  the  Hebrew  Seir, 
the  ancient  name  of  this  district.    The  Hebrew  word  means  '  hairy/  and  is  written 
with  'Ain,  which  never  falls  away ;  while  the  Arabic  name  signifies  '  a  tract,  region.' " 
It  can  only,  therefore,  be  by  coincidence— and  yet  is  a  very  singular  one — ^t^t  th 
terms  MeAoyfi  opn  and  Seir  should  correspond  so  exactly  in  meaning.    [1847.] 

£  £ 
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tator  ut  VtfB-ltfiiM  bwoSqib  flituni  stty  ct  T<6fMis  twwmoocjff  SMnfloBi 
denUlem  speetet.    Tota  yero  iHs  plasieies,  qnm  a  Scltaiibee  inde  tn 
diem  et  oocidentem  porrigitor,  Schora  appellator." — Vol.  i,  p.  477. 

Nass  30,  PAftB  334.^— 'Wa^  Monnk. 

^  Cette  eontr^  6tait  entierement  plants  d'ofiviers  fl&eonds,  q[Tii  fbrmaient 
ime  ^poisse  fbr^t  et  couvraiextt  de  Tear  ombre  toute  la  Bwrtace  de  la  teiie ; 
lenr  prodolt  servait  aux  habitans  da  pays,  comme  £E  avait  send  &  lema 
ancetres,  k  se  procurer  tootes  les  ehoses  n^cessaires  k  la  vie ;  cette  res- 
source  enlev^e,  ils  deTaient  se  tronver  depoums  dls  toot  moyen  de  sub- 
sistance/'  &c. — See  William  of  Tyre*s  Histoire  des  Croisades,  livre  16 ; 
torn.  2,  p.  458. — {Chiizofs  OoUecHon  des  Mimovres  rekUifs  d  VHutoire  de 
France.) 

He  places  Wady  Movsa  in  the  third  Arabia,  ox  Syria  de  Sobal,.  commonly 
caUfid  Terra  de  Montreal ;  Fetra  was  in  those  days  mistaken  for  Caracy  a 
Karek,  the  Mona  Begalis  of  Godfrey :  see  lifre  32,  t  3,  p.  4da 

Brocardns  de  Monte  Sion,  who  cen&nnda  the  fort  retaken  by  Baldwin 
with  that  of  Kerek,  caUs  it,  however,.  '  Castnim  Mozara^' — a  oomiptiai^ 
apparently,  of  *Wady  Mou$a^  yet  a  most  felicitous  one,  if,  as  Colonel 
Leake  remarks  in  the  Introduction  to  Burckhardt's  Trayels  in  Syria, 
**  Mousa  is  perhaps  an  Arabic  corruption  of  Mosera,  where  Aaron  died." 
■  Bakoai,  af  the  eonneneement  of  th«  fifkeentk  oenttty,  ^caks  ot  **beaa- 
conp  d'oUvien^"  ia  Oeai!  Moma^ 

Hots  2T,  Paos  9S6. — Petra. 

From  Bostra  and  Fetra — the  northern  and  southern  capitals  of  Arabia 
Provincia — Shaving  begun  to  compute  their  years  from  the  date  of  their  snb- 
jection  to  Bboie,  it  is  probable  tikat  the  flreMteetmnl  BMgBifietnee  of  Wtk 
cities  is  to  be  ascribed  to 'Trajan,  who  redBacd  the  auanttfy  in  the  bctwiA 
or  eighth  year  of  his  retgn^  Dn  Genge  reafoked  HSb  100  y<Mrt  ag« — loaaf 
before  Fetra  ha^  been  recognised  in  Wady  MaiiB«rf— Oee  h»  nates  to  ttv 
Chronicon  Pagehttk,  9crift,  Bj^z,  torn,  t,  f*  498. 

But  the  importance  of  Petra,  as  the  ecfltral  point  etf  eoBAwroe,  *^to  vliiA 
all  the  Arabians  tended  from  the  three  sides  of  their  TMt  peniawda,'*  §mt 
from  which  **fhe  trade  seems  to  !»▼» been  agflxn  femdied  ont  in  emrj 
direction  to  Bgypt,  Pialestine,  and  Syria,  throvgl^  Jonaoe,  Ckna,  '^rrcy 
Jerusalem,  DamasetTS,  and  a  tvriety  of  snbordittaile  iwiteg  that  tfi  tnari* 
nated  on  the  Meditenracnean,"—— dates  fr'om  fhtf  most  wiote  ndiqni^rf'^ 
Vincenfs  Periplus, 

The  Al  Bakim  of  Abulfeda,  with  its  "houses  cut  itk  the  Um  rock,**  is 
rightly  identified  by  Sefaultens  with  Ifte  Apemftif  of  Jssophus,  and  Pelim  of 
the  desert.  The  word  *  Bekem,'  however,  which  ocenra  in  Niimbezs,  xzzL 
8,  and  in  Joshua,  ziu.  21,  is  not  the  name  of  the  dty,  as  Boehart  ami  Yim^ 
cent  snppoee,  bnt  that  of  one  of  the  fire  Midianite  kz^  anbdned  by  Mosea^ 
and  tributary,  it  would  appear  from  a  comparisoa  ttT  the  passagesb  to  9ibM 
king  of  the  Amorites. 


B^lmn,  ttNot^Bf  t«  Gafaliet^  tigniies,  In  Hsliftow,  *^ftSatiB9  or  mAtoM- 
nry  of  aeweiiil  celoun  or  sbadas;"  maj  aoi  OMm  letm  to  the  ni&Ww-lfkft 
ists  of  the  rods  at  Pein?  * 

Tlie  erignHd  iahalritenta  of  Petri^    et  Hegiir^  m  mtmy  of  ttie  An]^ 
vriters  call  it — and  to  whoB  her  aagoiiteiit  excoiraltoai  are  atddbateA  hf 
;nbditieo,  were  the  Beni  Thaaouiyt  ^bscended  from  a  prince  d  that  Mae, 
nephew  of  Ai^uutad;  they  were  cut  ofl^  m  eoaseqacnee  of  their  imfiety, 
i>y  a  judgment  of  God  aimilar  to  that  ithkh  exUnrinaftfd  the  ehildten  of 
\ad.    Thewtvotzibea,  of  gigmHie  atatMe,  and  of  ism  diitiaet  from  the 
three  great  housee  of  Toktan,  Tahmael»  and  Eaais  igsie  in  the  AnMaa 
histoty  nmeh  as  the  Titane  and  Gianta  do  in  the  Gfeeian.    For  the  deetme- 
tioB  of  the  Aadttes,  see  the  fint  hook  ef  Thyaha;  that  of  the  Thamad- 
Lbes   ie  rdated  as  foUows  ia  the  serenth  ehi^ter  ef  the  Kovaa: — ^*And 
tiaio  the  trihe  of  Thamud  we  sent  tiMir  beother  Sakh.    He  said,  <  O  my 
people,  woxship  God :  ye  haire  no  Ck>d  besiiee  hiMi.    Mow  hath  a  maaiihat 
proof  oeme  unto  yoa  from  your  Leid.    This  ahe-eamel  of  God  {  ia  a  sign 
unto  you;  therefore  dismiss  her  freely,  that  she  may  feed  in. God's  earth: 
and  do  her  no  hnr^  lest  ayainfiil  puBishaent  seiae  yoo.    And  call  to  mind 
how  he  hath  appointed  yea  suoeessom  unto  the  tiibe  of  Ad,  and  hath  given 
you  a  habitatioa  en  eartb ;  ye  huld  youiselvea  eastiss  on  the  plain  thereof 
and  cut  out  the  mountains  into  booses.    Bememher,  therefore,  the  benefits 
of  God,  and  commit  not  violence  iat  the  earth,  acting  oorroptly.'    The  chie6 
among  his  people,  who  were  puffed  up  with  pridcy  said  unto  those  who  were 
esteemed  weak,  namely  unto  those  who  believed  among  them,  'Do  ye  know 
that  Saleh  hath  been  sent  from  his  Lord  ?'    They  answered,  *  We  do  surely 
helieve  in  that  wherewith  he  bath  been  sent.'    Those  who  were  elated  vrith 
pride  replied,  *  Verily  we  believe  not  in  that  wherein  ye  believe/    And  they 
cwt  off  the  feet  of  the  eamel,  and  insolently  tnmsgieosed  Ae  command  of 
their  Lord,  and  said,  *  O  SaMt,  cause  titiat  to  come  upon  us,  with  lAddk 
thou  hast  threatened  us,  if  thoa  art  one  of  tflMMo  who  hanre  been  seat  by- 
God.'     Whereupon  a  tenible  noise  lh>m  hcama  assailed  them;  and  in  the 
moming  they  were  fonmd  in  their  dwellings  prostrate  on  their  breasts,  and 
dead.    And  Saleh  departed  from  them,  and  said,  '  O  my  people,  now  have  I 
delivered  unto  you  the  message  of  my  Lord ;  and  I  advised  you  vrdl,  but 
ye  krre  not  those  who  advise  yen  well.'"— A  fUlcr  version  of  this  story 
(expanded  till  the  sublime  is  utterly  lost  in  the  ridiealous)  will  he  Ibnnd 
in  D'Herbelof  B  Bibliotheque  OrieBtale,  on  the  authority  of  a  paraphrast  on 
the  Koran. 

Mahomet  himself  halted  at  Hagiar  on  his  expedition  to  Tabuo,§  in  the 

*  Baldoutl  dflsolbes  the  desert  betwesn  Phlesdna  sod  Mioant  Sinai  as  hdiabited 
\jj  an  **infinita  multitudo  Arai>am»  qui  dicuntur  alto  nomine  Bidilbim:"  a  name 
which  reminded  Canialiis  of  Thevet's  aseertioa  that  ArSbia  Petrtta  **  ii  called  by  the ' 
Arabs  in  their  patois,  Bahhal  Alhaga."  Sandjs  says  that  Petra  is  called  by  the 
Arabs  Rathalalan.  Ptolomy,  in  his  description  of  Arabia  Petrsoa,  places  the  Baitheid 
rapa  rt\v  opervfiv  ti|v  cvdat/Liovor  Apafiiaf. 

t  They  settled  there  after  their  expulsion  fhnn  Yemen  by  the  Bamrirltes. 

X  Prodnced  miracnloasly  oat  of  a  rock  by  Saleh,  the  proof  of  his  divine  mission. 

I  M  Ad  litos maris  Bnbri  jaeet  crbs  Bladian,  major  qoam  Tabuc:  et  in  ipsft  extst 
patens,  d  quo  Moses,  col  pax,  adaquavlt  gr^em  Sdoaib,    Ab  nbe  Median  ad  Aj^a 
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ainth  yev  of  llie  Hcgin.  The  Bimj,  Mys  Alralfedt,  sidTered  nnuili  mi  tlie 
nftdfron  hMtMid  thiist;  **  proteftim  qaom  Prepheta  illos,  ad  Hagmm, 
^rignam  TimiidiUunim  sedem  hflsrentes,  Tetoret  aqms  illas  banrire,  ei 
haattaa  jubcrat  eAmdere,  et  enistala,  si  qam  i>la  ex  aqu&  cojdaaait,  eamelis 
eaoam  objieere." — Anntdet  Muslemici,  t.  i,  p.  178. 

Tha  fblleflt  Aiab  dc8eripti(m  of  Petia  ia  that  giveii  bj  Ediisi,  in  the 
twdfth  eentmytf^^  At  yrno  Hag^ar  distat  &  Yadi  AHqora,  *  atat.  1 ;  estqne 
an  pnlebrt  aita  inter  montes,  in  quibua  eemmorabatar  fionilia  TbemiiA ; 
sanftqne  in  illia  domna  exeia*  in  petr&j  atqae  hi  montea  voeantnr  ab  babi- 
tatoribus  Hagiar  efc  eantm  partiam,-  Alathaleb.  (Id  eat,  aasn.  Jtfarf,)  Isti 
Yer6  montea,  qoamTis  aspicienti  d  longe  yideantur  eonjnncd,  tamen  eftm  is, 
qni  illikc  pergit,  aeoedit  ad  ipaoa,  et  in  medio  eomm  ae  eonstitQit,  deprehen- 
dit  aingnlaa  partea  per  ae  exiatere,  ita  nt  unaqueque  ambiri  poeait,  neqne 
una  altenon  taagat,  ant  nna  earn  alterd,  eommisoeator ;  et  est  ibi  modd 
pateaa  Thomud.  Ciroumdant  Hagiar  nndiqne  montea  et  aren«,  quoium 
eaenmina  nemo  valet  aine  maximo  labore  ao  difficultate  conscendere."^ 
Omtgr.  Nwb,  p.  110. 

[I  bave  retained  tbe  foregoing  paragrapba,  aa  the  antboiltiea  addneed  are 
interesting — bnt  Dr.  Bobinson  denies  Ibe  identity  of  Hagiar  (or  Hijr)  and 
Bekem  with  Fetra,  and  apparently  on  aonnd  eonsidemllona.  See  the 
•Biblieal  Researches/  toI.  ii,  p.  653.^1847.] 

For  a  most  interesting  commentary  on  the  bistoiy  of  Petra,  I  need  hardly 
refer  to  a  book  ao  well  known  and  so  nniversally  rained  as  Br.  Keith's 
Eridenoe  of  Prophecy. 

NoTB  28,  Pagb  237. 

Both  Manderille  and  Baldensel  mention  Beersheba,  haTing  cioaaed  thi 
desert  direct  from  Mount  Sinai  to  Hebron — a  jonmey  of  thirteen  dajs. 
*<  That  town  of  Bersabee,  founded,*'  says  Sir  John,  "  by  Bersabee,  the  wif 
of  Sire  Urye  the  knighte,"  "  was  wont  to  ben  a  fuUe  faire  town  and  a  dely* 
table  of  Christien  men;  and  yet  there  ben  some  of  their  ohnrcbes."— 
Voiage^  p.  79.  Baldensel  uses  nearly  the  same,  words, — "  quondam  foit 
Tilla  competens;  pu]chras  habuit  ecclesias,  quarum  adhuc  aliqnss  pene> 
▼erant ;  pulcher  Tald&  locus  est ;  et  delectabilis  atquesanus." — Ap,  CoNtstt 
Lectumes  AnU,  tom.  It,  p.  345. 

Breydenbach  mentions  "the  city  of  Abraham"  ("oppidum  Saned 
Abrahe  dictum")  as  lying  to  the  left  of  his  road  from  Hebron  to  Gaza.f    A 

habetar  interrallum  qolnqne  stationnm  ....  A  MadJan  ad  Taboc,  per  medi- 
temuneum,  orientem  verstSs,  insunt  stationes  sex.  Estque  aita  urbs  Taboo  inter 
Hagiar  et  initium  Damaaci  (Uiitium  autem  Damaaci,  quod  est  in  media  ferd  tU  qam 
dudt  Damascum,  distat  ab  lps&  stationibus  qiuituor)  habetqae  intrii  se  areem  pal* 
cberrimam :  et  scatebra  aqiuB  potum  civibus  suppeditat ;  santque  in  ei  palmse  per> 
multffi.  Dicuntur  autem  incoUe  Aicbse,  ad  quos  jDeus  destiiuiYit  Scioaib,  ftiisie  tunc 
in  ipsa.  CeeterCtm  Scioaib  erat  ex  Madian.  At  Ter6  Hagiar,  &c.,"  as  quoted  in  the 
text. — Geogr.  Nttb.,  p.  109. 

_  *  ^liqora,  the  Alcou^  of  other  Arab  geographers,  (not  to  be  confonnded  with  the 
£1  Coura,  or  plain  of  Moab.)  is  the  El  Ghor.  or  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 

tElsewhere,  he  says,  that  *•  Bersabee,  now  called  GaUyn.  is  four  leaanes  distaat 
ttom  Gaza,  and,  like  Gaia,  more  than  a  day's  Journey  tnm  Hebron." 
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aoted  hospital  wm  mtintaiaed  there  by  the  SarMem,  who  topplied  all, 
without  distinetion  of  eeet  or  nation,  that  asked  their  eharitj,  with  bread, 
oil,  and  broth.  Everj  day,  he  says,  1200  loaves  were  baked  for  the  poor, 
and  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  establishment  amennted  to  ^000 
ducats.* 

This  accurate  and  pleasing  traveller  crossed  the  desert  from  Gasa  to 
Sinai  by  a  route  undescribed— -so  fiur  as  I  am  awaie—by  any  other  writer, 
and  wUeh  I  here  subjoin  abridged  from  his  <  Itinerary,  t 

«<  Aug.  24, 1483.    Quitted  Jerusalem  at  vespers,  and  slept  at  BethlebeK, 
where  we  remained  two  days. 
Aug.  27^-To  Hebron. 

Aug.  28.  Starting  before  light,  travelled  the  whole  day  till  after  sunaet, 
when  we  found  shetter  in  a  large  solitary  house.  Here  the  mountains  eiMU 
and  a  tolerably  frnitfid  and  pleasant  plain  begins.  Passed  on  the  road  a 
oastle  named  alter  Saint  Samuel,  to  the  left  of  whiehis  the  eityof  AbrahtM, 
&c.  &o. 

**  Aug.  29.  Beached  Gazera  (Oaza)  a  little  after  noon.  Passed  many 
eistems  to-day;  the  Saracens  draw  up  the  water  with  great  exertion,  and 
offer  it  to  pilgrims  lor  the  love  of  God. 

**  We  were  detained  several  days  at  Gaza,  a  city  twice  as  large  and  of 
twice  the  circumference  of  Jerusalem,  but  inferior  to  it  in  the  struetore  of 
its  ediiloes. 

**  Sept.  10.  Quitting  Gaza,  slept  at  Lebhem,  a  village  a  mile  distant, 
where  a  large,  deep,  but  dry  well  is  shown  as  the  night's  resting-plaee  of 
the  Virgin  and  her  son  on  their  flight  into  Egypt.  We  now  entered  the 
great  Southern  desert. 

"  Sept.  11.  Across  a  gravelly  plain — ^horizon  unbounded,  except  to  the 
West  by  the  Great  Sea — and  encamped  on  a  spot  called  in  Arabic  Cawatha, 
and  in  Latin  Cades. 

"  It  was  on  this  day  that  we  came  to  the  real  desert,  where  man  never 
dwelt,  nor  the  son  of  man  abode :  a  land  that  you  can  neither  plough  nor 
sow — ^no  city,  village,  or  hamlet — ^not  a  house — ^not  a  cottage  visible  as  you 
proceed — ^no  fields,  no  vineyards,  no  gardens  or  trees  of  any  description, 
but  a  land  scorched,  burnt  up,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  utterly  sterile  and  un- 
fruitful— abundant  only  in  torrents,  hills,  and  mountains,  which  bear  the 
stamp  of  horror  and  the  image  of  death.  We  often  saw  vast  clouds  rising 
over  the  desert  like  smoke,  but  soon  found  them  to  consist  merely  of  dust 
and  the  finest  sand,  caught  up  by  the  wind.     These  sands  are  always  shift- 


*  That  '*  he  acted  as  his  fltther  had  done  in  keeping  up  the  establishments  for 
guests,  in  protecting  the  timid  and  the  helpless,  and  in  clothing  the  widowed  and  the 
naked,"  is  the  commendation  of  Khaled  in  the  romance  of  **  Antar." 

t  When  this  work  was  last  published,  I  had  not  been  able  to  procure  Tucher*8 
rare  Itinerary,  printed  in  1482 ;  and  since  obtaining  it,  I  find  that  Dr.  Robinson  has 
given  an  abridgment  of  his  route  from  Gaza  to  SiniBd,  by  a  more  easterly  track  than 
Breydenbooh's.  **  He  appears,"  observes  Dr.  Robinson,  '*  to  have  crossed  the  Tih  by 
the  pass  el-Mureikhy,  which  he  calls  Roackie.  He  gives  the  followii^  names :— Sept. 
22.  MackatU  wady.— 33.  Nockra,  wady.— 26.  Lodra,  wady. — 27.  SehiUudif,  mouitaln, 
28.  Tort'ko.—dO.  Fintheinet  wady.  Oct.  1.  Roackie,  pass,  [d-Moreikhy.]— 2.  MtO' 
chalacAt  'wdj,**—Biblical  Baearches,  vol.  i.  p.  564.    [1847.] 
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lag;  wUcw  te-day  Hie  f«Ui  is  dear,  to  morrow  yon  will  find  aHttleauaHitwi 
in  its  place.    Thus  alowlj  slop  by  step  adYaneing,  we  reacbed,  an 

^  Sept.  12,  a  j^aoe  called  Oa>yaii,  where  we  pitched  our  tents  ki  the  dry 
bed  of  a  toRwit. 

"  On  the  13th,  came  to  a  great  torrent-bed  in  the  mountains,  caOad  Wa- 
didar,*  where  we  saw  quaatitieB  of  eoloqnintida. 

*  On  Ihe  I4th,  entered  a  aolitade,  stUl  BiMe  desolate  than  thai  we^rosscd 

yesterday  and  the  day  beAwe— ao  men,  oattle,  or  birds  (except  ostiiehes)  to 

<  be  seen:  ttience    between  lofty  sad  sterile  manntaiiw,  <  nonniai  limpidissEmis 

et  abmptiBsinus  petris  coagulata,'  and  named,  from  their  laggedBaas,  Oebel 

Heidi — to  a  sandy  spot  called  Magare. 

*<  On  the  morrow,  cvesBiagaaotiber  very  mgged  desert,  and  aiuh  «dder 
tiian  vend  in  the  East,  hdtsd  in  a  flat  chalky  spo^  ]Cyasdie«e.| 

"  On  the  16th,  through  another  broad  and  ragged distciot,  (a^  toeztead 
iir  two  moatfas'  joozney  eastward,  aad  thooghi  by  soae  to  be  p«t  ef  the 
Torrid  Zone,  and  to  be  prolonged  as  far  as  Paradise,)  to  AlherodL 

^  Sept  17th,  to  Mesmar,  at  the  feet  of  a  kObf  laowmtain,  (^parently* 
«rtiieial,)  aaamd  Caleb. 

«  Sept.  18,  the  ground  coTered  with  di^pautians  of  salt  halted  in  the 
dry  bed  of  iS  teirentf 

**  Sept  19,  reaohed  those  moinrtaiiis  firma  which  yoa  gat  the  first  right 
of  Horeb  and  Sinai,  still  four  days  distant,  to  the  left,  and  on  the  xf^  tbe 
Bed  Sea.  The  road  here  ao  roeky  and  piecipitoas  that  we  were  oUiged  to 
disiBoiiat  and  go  on  foot.||  Bested  in  some  ea¥es  near  a  ptaoecaHedBaBa- 
Ihym.    No  water,  trees,  or  ahrobs.  , 

'*  Sept.  20tb,  rising  with  the  dawn,  entered  rugged mooatains  of  mingied 
xed  and  Uack,  shining  in  the  aan  as  if  anointed  wiih  oil^  the  air  foile  per- 
ftmed  with  the  bloasoms  of  the  SpinarChristi  tree.  He^  we  aaw  a  best 
larger  than  a  camel,  which  our  guides  told  us  was  an  Qaiooca.f  Toands 
eveniag,  hdted  at  Schdie. 

"  Henceforth,  in  all  our  difficulties  aud  fiatigues,  we  had  this  ccaataat 
eonsolation,  that  the  star  called  SL  Catherine's,  brighter  than  any  of  the 
other  constellations,  rose  every  night  after  twelve  in  the  SoaA,  aad  hovedsg 
over  Mount  Sind  till  the  morning,  pointed  out  our  way.** 

At  sunset  on  the  2l8t,  we  encamped  in  Abulherock,  a  great  plain  shst 
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*  **  Wady  d-* Arish,**  suggests  Dr.  Bobinson,  who  has  given  Bieydenbaidi'S  note  ia 
the  Notes  to  his  «*  Biblicd  Eesearebes,"  vd.  i,  p.  564.    [1847.] 

t  Jebel  Belkh^Robmson.    [1847.] 

i  **  Hacbssene  el  Hasana,"  according  to  Dr.  Robinson*  ia  maatioaed  on  the  15tk 
September,  before  arriving  at  Mynscheue,  by  Fabri,  a  companion  of  Breydenbadi  oo 
this  route.    [1847.] 

S  Named  SleschiBar,  by  Fabri.    [1847.] 

H  **  Sept.  19,  the  pass  of  Backami,  *  er-Uakineh.'  "—Sobhuom.    0^47.] 

%  A  wood-cut  representing  the  unicorn,  crocodile,  salamander,  emfre  dti  fate, 
gixvffe,  camel,  and  a  baboon  (with  the  legend,  **  non  constat  de  namine,**)  hoUfaig  it 
hj  the  bridle,  will  be  found  on  the  verso  of  Breydenbach's  map  «f  Syria.  Has  inod 
engravings  in  this  worlc  are  extremely  ourkms,  and  often  fwy  apiritad,  and  wsr« 
Mcecnted,  as  we  learn  inekieHtally  in  the  text,  ftwm  tin  drMringa  ef  **£rhM4BS 
S^ich  de  Tn^cto  Inferior!,  piotor  llle  artifidosos  et  wbtiUa  ....  aai  flvmialaca 
in  hoc  opere  depiota  docU  menu  efflgiaTit.'* 
In  l4W?*rj847T  ^"*'*"'*  4th  October,  1479,tothe>>BnMaofhiapi%rimi^priiiid 
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In  «n  •wy  Mb  by  l«fty-  nkonntains,  and  la  wliiok  Mows  Is  said  to  hawe 
kept  the  flock  of  Jetbre;  aJboUow  in  the  rock,  comiBMiding  a  'risw  ^  the 
wliole  plain,  was  diovB  to  us  as  the  pla4>e  where  he  sat  and  slept. 

«  On  the  22ud,  gettkig  up  Toy  early  in  the  moning,  we  entered  the 
inner  wilds  at  the  desert  by  a  narrow  pass  which  led  as  into  a  large  sandy 
.plaio— " 

«-4he  £1  Balia  <if  modieni  traYellerSj  which  Brejdenbaoh  and  his 
eompanions  entered  from  Wady  Sheikh — and  here  I  leave  them. 

Note  29,  Page  238. 

Tet  the  ancient  name  is  not  forgotten — ^Abulfeda  calls  it  Beit  Ghabrun. 

Breydenibaeh  describes  Old  Hebron  as  '<hodie  omnino  destructa;  et 
snnt  mine  ejus  magne  valdfe,  et  Tidetnr  faisse  satis  gloTiosa."  Pour  bow- 
-alkota  to  the  8.  £.  was  New  Hebron,  built  on  and  around  the  sepulchral  care 
of  the  patiiardis. 

Note  SO,  Page  240. 

The  old  filgdms  deiight  to  dwell  on  the  etymologiea  of  BetUehem  and 
Nazareth  :— 

"  Bethlehem,  whidi  ia^  being  iirterpreted,  the  Honse  of  Bread.  Nor  is  it 
called  so  without  goodoanse,  for  the  fruit  of  life  sprung  there  from  the  flower 
ofNazareth — the  son,  namely,  of  the  liiring  God,  Christ  Jesus — the  bread  of 
angels  and  the  life  of  the  whole  world."  —  Johannis  Wirziurgetm» 
Descriptio  Terr^  jSancUSf  ucvio  13.  of,  JPezii  Tketawr^  t.  i,  past  3, 
p.  490. 

'*  Nazareth  is  als  moche  as  to  seye.  Flour  of  the  Oardys ;  and  be  gode 
skylle  may  it  ben  clept  Plour,  for  there  was  nonsscht  ihe  Floor  of  Idf,  that 
was  Crist  JeBa/*'—Voiage  &c.,  of  Sir  John,  MtumdevUe,  p.  130, 

Note  31,  Page  247.—  The  Ghor. 

The  fdlowing  descriptioa  of  the  Ghor  is  given  by  John  of  Wintberg,  in 
the  thirteenth  century : — **  A  montibus  Gelboe  usque  ad  laeum  Asph4> 
•  itiftis«  vaUis  eat  ilia,  per  %uain  labitnr  Jordaa» ;  et  h»c  Tsllis  veeatur,  ut 
•tfTOnna,  pnegsaiidia  sen  canipe8tris,que  ex  atr&ipie  parte  Ttdlatur  eontiBvis 
montibus  k  libsno  vaqoe  ad  desertum  Pharan."— l>escri|}ik>  Terne  Sam^, 
€.  6f  ap,  FezU  Thet,  U  i,  p.  8,  p.  505. 

Sasdlady  Eba  Hauknl  >-^  The  district  of  Gfaeor  .  .  ,  eonmenees  at  the 
borders  of  Aidesl*  (the  country  of  the  Jordan)  ;  "  when  it  passes  them,  it 
extends  to  the  boundary  of  Palestine,  and  in  like  manner  reaches  to  Aileh." 
'—Oriental  Oeoffrapkf^^Eh^ffaukulftranriated  by  Sir  W,  Ouseley,  p. 
41 :  or,  as  quoted  by  Abulfeda — "  Incipit  al  Ohaur  a  man  Genneaareth, 
nnde  protenditur  ad  Baisanam,  hinc  ad  Zoaram  et  Jerichuntem  ns^ue  ad 
Mare  Mortuum,  hinc  ad  Ailam." — Tdbtda  Syrie,  p.  9. 

[Since  this  work  was  published,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a  line  of 
cliiTs,  forming  a  watershed,  from  which  the  waters  flow  reepectiTely  North 
and  South  into  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  crosses  the  Ghor  to 
the  N.  of  a  place  named  es-Zuweirah.— This  of  eonrse  disproves  the  hypo* 
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Oiesii,  flMt  ihe  J<»d«a  diaeharged  itself  into  tbe  GvMai  Akdw  |pi«vl0ii»  to 
the  deslniotion  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  The  name  of  the  Ghot  is  aoir 
restricted  to  that  portion  of  this  immense  valley  which  lies  to  the  North  of 
the  line  of  cfiflb  above  mentioned ;  all  to  the  South  of  it  is  the  Aiaba.-^ 
This,  on  the  other  hand,  (Araba«)  is  the  precise  name  given  bj  the  writers 
of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  whole  of  the  valley  from  the  Se«  of  Tiberias  to 
the  gulf  now  called  of  Akaba.  See  Dr.  Bofaioson'B  <  B.  Beseaeehes/  voLii, 
pp.  258,  490,  099.— 1847.] 

NoTS  32,  Pagb  249. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  read,  without  a  smile,  the  following  comparative 
estimate  of  distances,  in  the  environs  of  Jerusalem  and  London : — 

'*  Now  concerning  how  the  country  about  Jerusalem  lyeth,  for  your  more 
ease  and  perfect  understanding,  I  will  familiarly  compare  their  several  plaees 
with  some  of  our  native  English  towns  and  villages,  according  to  such  true 
estimation  as  I  heare  made  of  them. 

*<  The  river  Jordan  (the  very  nearest  part  thereof)  ia  from  Jerusalem  as 
Epptng  is  from  London. 

**  Jericho,  the  nearest  part  of  the  plaine  thereof,  is  from  Jerusalem  as 
Lowton  Hall,  Sir  Robert  Wrath's  house,  is  from  London. 

"  The  lake  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  is  from  Jerusalem  as  Gravesend  is 
from  London. 

*<  The  fields  where  the  angels  brought  tidings  unto  the  shepherds,  Ija 
from  Jerusalem  as  Greenwich' doth  from  London. 

*<  Mount  Olivet  lyeth  from  Jerusalem  as  Bow  from  London. 

M  Bethania  is  from  Jerusalem  as  Blackwall  is  from  London. 

«  Bethphage  is  from  Jerusalem  as  Mile  End  is  from  London. 

*<  The  valley  Gethsemane  is  from  Jerusalem  as  Bateliffe  fields  lye  from 
London. 

<<  Brooke  Gedron  is  from  Jerusalem  as  the  ditch  without  Aldgate  is  from 
London,"  &c. 

The  distances  of  Bethlehem,  Beersheba,  Gaza,  Joppa,.  Samaria,  and  Naia- 
xeth,  from  Jerusalem,  are  similarly  estimated  by  those  of  Wandswoitli, 
Alton,  Salisbury,  Aylesbury,  Boyston,  and  Norwich,  from  London. 

See  the  "  True  and  Strange  Discourse  of  the  TVavaiUs  of  two  EngUik 
Pilgrimes,  etc,  written  by  Henry  Timberlake,  on  the  behaffe  of  himselfe 
and  his/eUow  pilgrime,  (1601.)"  4to,  1620. 

Note  33,  Pagb  249.-*Burckhardt. 

The  rough  unfinished  state  in  which  his  journals  were  left  is  against  it 
—and  their  scrupulous  minuteness ;  yet  there  are  many  most  touching  pas- 
sages scattered  through  them. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  Mr.  Legh's  account  of  his  interview 
With  Bnrckhardt  in  Nubia.  Two  Arabs  had  hailed  that  genfleman  from 
the  shore — ^he  demanded  what  they  wanted — "  To  our  great  astonishment, 
we  were  answered  in  English,  and  immediately  recognised  the  voice  of  oar 
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frimA  Shefldt  nxrihim,  whom  ire  had  left  el  Siout  in  Upper  Egypt,  «<• 
'tiemelj  well  dieeeed  after  the  Torldflh  fa«hion,  and  in  good  health  and  eon- 
dition.  He  had  now  all  the  exterior  of  a  eommon  Arab,  was  very  thin,  and 
upon  the  whole  his  appearanee  was  miserable  enough.  He  told  ns  he  had 
been  Hiring  for  many  days  with  the  Sheikhs  of  the  Tillages  thron^^  whieh 
lie  had  passed,  on  lentils,  bread,  salt,  and  water,  and,  when  he  came  on 
board,  could  not  contaim  kU  joy  'at  the  prospect  of  beimg  regided  with  anmal 
foodr^ 

No  one,  observes  this  intelligent  trayeller,  was  erer  better  fitted  for  sneh 
undertakings  as  Bnrokhardt  was  employed  upon—"  his  enterprise,  his 
TarioQs  attainments  in  almost  eyery  living  langoage,  and  his  talent  for 
obserration,  aie  above  all  praise." 

Note  34,  Paob  263.— Sea  of  Galilee. 

**  An  milien  dn  Lae  est  nn  roeher  ciena^,  dans  lequel  on  croit  qu'est  le 
tombean  de  Salomon.  Le  philosophe  Lokman  a  ^t^  enteir^  &  Thiberiade.''t 
— -J?aAK>m. 

Motanebbi  \  has  inserted  a  beaatiful  compliment  to  this  lovely  lake  in  a 
poem  addressed  to  his  benefitctor  Ali  ben  Ibrahim,  and  inserted,  for  that 
reason,  by  Koebler  in  the  Appendix  to  Abnlfeda's  Syria:— 

<*  Save  for  thee,  son  of  Ibrahim!  I  wonld  not  qnit  the  Lake  of  Tabaria, 
while  the  Ghor  is  warm,  and  its  wave  cold. 

"  The  water>birds  float  on  its  billows,  like  the  riders  of  black  horses 
without  bridles. 

*'  When  the  winds  lash  it — you  would  think  you  saw  two  armies,  one  in 
flight,  the  other  in  pursuit 

'<  The  moon  sheds  her  radiance  on  the  Lake,  but  black  groTcs  girdle  it 
round. 

'*  It  is  soft  to  the  touch,  like  a  body — ^yet  without  bones ;  it  rejoices  in  ita 
finny  daughters,  yet  never  knew  the  pains  of  a  mother. 

<*  The  birds  warble  on  its  banks ;  copious  showers  iirigate  its  gardens. 

"  It  flashes  like  to  a  round  miiror  when  the  veil  that  hides  it  is  with- 
drawn. 

<*  Yet  this  is  to  its  shame — that  it  is  notorious  over  the  whole  earth, 
what  vile  and  cowardly  inhabitants  defile  its  territory." 

*  ButthisisiuifhUigtowbathetmdenirentonhitJoanieythroiighAndbiaPetinBat 
■ee  hit  Travels  in  Syria^  p.  488. 

t  The  author  of  the  Tarikh  Montekheb,  however,*  ssgri  that  the  tomb  of  Lokman 
was  in  his  time  (the  fourteenth  century)  to  be  seen  at  Bamlah. 

X  This  illuBtrionspoet  was  bom  at  Gu£s  in  the  803rd  jear  of  tiie  Hei^ra,  and,  after 
a  wandering  unsettled  life,  courted  wherever  he  wen^  yet  rendered  miserable  by 
his  orerweeaing  vanity,  was  slain  by  robbers  near  Bagdad,  in  854 — ^a.d.  9)65. — Seie 
D*HerbeMt  v.  3,  p.  737.  8^  Addaulet,  the  Sultan  of  Aleppo,  appears  to  have  been 
his  chief  patron ;  the  court  of  that  monarch,  says  Garlyle,  **  was  the  most  polished  in 
the  East;  the  Sultan  and  his  brothers  were  all  eminent  for  poetical  talents,  and 
whoever  excelled,  either  in  literature  or  science,  was  sure  of  obtaining  their  patron- 
age ;  so  that,  at  a  time  when  not  only  Europe,  but  great  part  of  Asia  was  sunk  in  th» 
profoundest  ignoraace,  the  Sultan  of  Aleppo  could  boast  of  such  an  assemblage ' 
genius  at  his  court  as  few  sovereigns  have  ever  been  able  to  bring  together.**— ^P*" 
mews  qf  Arabian  Poetry,  &c.,  p.  97. 


4tt6  MOfOM. 

wglwiHit  in  wowdtmae  with  tiw  ywj  wiiww.  «ftlK  i«%]»f  tbeJaitowiagpts- 
Mg«  fron  Bt]ML2— *<  I«i  ¥i1l<fii  MBt  mnirtfiiwnt  hnMtnt  '^m  J«il^  t^^ 
oat  aonwUMMHt  baity  «i  tdai  Jievx  «m  t»w  4b  Jm^  ot  jMnr  jvrmx  iin«Bti6 
^s  wiwnhirMi  I'oat  leada  aenBl^  nni  rntaii'  saiMBMMktiAefliiL"«-^iacnM- 

I 

The  ndoofl  Elisa  near  Hke  Bhate,  called  Khan  Meimye,  must  he  the  one 
Tefeired  to  hy  Seetsea  ander  the  name  Beit-Zeide,  which  he  passed  soon 
after  crossing  the  Jordan,  on  his  road  from  Damascus  to  Tabaxia.  See  Ma 
^  Brief  account  of  the  Countries  adjoining  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,"  &c.  p.  20. 
«-The  Beitsida,  iHwiiiiwiiiil  Iqr  feeaciwy  was  two  nilea  west  of  the  Lake. 

[Dr.  Bobinson  thinks  that  the  phices  mentioned  to  Pococke  and  othen,  as 
CafflOHunn,  €kararin,  BeilMdda,  ftc.,  weie  responsive  to  leaiing  ^v^ttiona 
on  'llw  part  of  tbe  toav^eray  Htd  are  fher^nre  not  to  %e  -depended  vpQB> 
^  The  yery  names  of  Capernaum,  Bethsaida,  and  Chorazin,  have,*  he  aaySy 
^feffaheO.*— J9.  JeeseorvAca,  vol.  iii,  p.  99d.  *-*1647.3 

Most  «f  Ifae  «ld  pBgiias  leoord  «  h^tS  wMeh  onoe  promled,  grouidod 
on  our  Saviour^s  denmwafion  against  Charvm,  that  H  was  to  be  the  hiidi- 


VTfn  30,  Pact  27T^— "SlngBddwiifs  ExpedilSon  against  Jeia^ 

WUIioaaf  Xjie  aotioaa  tUs  Sa^aditioa.as  i(iU««%  iaiha  twe^ 
his  History :— - 

**  L'aan&B  mmnte,  (lldS;)  IkddAquia  {Xofi^tac^),  pecftd*  at  inpie 
xoi  de  Damas,  conclut  un  traite  avec  le  prince  des  Arabes,  et  prit  k  saa 
aervice  sea  ahtvalieBu  Vc9aat  aotce  aoi  fort  ocoupi^  dea  affidies  des  deux 
pays  qu*il  aToit  k  gonweamet,  et  aiicakl4  de  soUieitades  %m  afanhiaamt 
d^^passer  sea  iioaoei^  DoUe^nia  en¥eya  see  l^fioaa  dans  lea  ennrana  de 
libibiadQ,  et  fit  rwager  tonta  eette  oontrae.  Le  roi,  an  ayant  Hk  infonn^, 
rassembla  aussitdt  ses  cheyaliers  dans  tout  son  royaume,  et  lui-mtoe,  sclan 
Ml  ooutamei  partit  en  im;^  h&te  pour  Tiberiade.  J)eldefain,  iastmit  de  sa 
prochaine  airivee,  jugeanlPbien  qn'il  hu  seiwt  impoaaible  de  pouraaivTa  sou 
entreprise  ayec  succte,  et  n'osant  se  mesurer  avec  sonennemi,  se  retira  dans 
rint^rieur  de  ses  etats.  Le  roi  dirigea  sa  marche  vers  Je  midi  avec  ses 
hataiHons,  et  aniva  k  G4rasa.  Cette  ville,  sitofo  dans  ]a  triba  da  Maaane, 
k-fodquea  niUes  da  Joaxdazny  et  tout  prds  du  mont  GalBa4s  €talt  aotrtfois 
Taae  4ea  pfaai  nobleB  cit6a  de  la  pioiinoe  dite  DeoapoiUa.  Una  partkm  de 
ta  vine  avmt  Hk  t^Modcamhe  dcgpnis  long-temps,  dans  l&ondnte  dea  iansLooB 
aaaonies;  il  aa  ceatait  aaeoae  la  partie  la  nieva  fortifi^  daaa  lafwOe 
Doldeguin  avait  fut  glever  I'annee  precedante  vam  eitadeUaeonatnute  k  gaiid 
feats  et  bktie  an  grandee  pienw  oaB-te.  Le  nt  aaaiegaa  le  ibrt  awe  la 
Jphis  grande  vignenr  auaaitdt  quH  y  fbt  ami^:  gaaraate  aoldatB,  f«i  y 

"wttt  M  laioate  poor  le  defcndve  teeatftmte  de  la  iiiier,  k  ^ 
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^Ti'il  lenr  smat  permis  de  «e  reiirer  staas  et  SMifs  dans  lenr  pays.  Alors  le 
rol  mit  en  d6lib&»U«i  dans  son  conseil  s'il  vaudroit  mieux  raser  le  fort,  oa 
4e  eonservor  anx  Chretiens.  On  reconnnt  enfin  que  cenx-ci  ne  poumient 
jamais  s'y  maintenir  sans  de  grandes  depenses  et  des  fktignes  continnelles, 
est  Bans  se  voir  constamment  en  peril,  exposes  aux  attaqnes  de  tons  les 
imaatms,  et  Ton  resolut  en  cons^qnence,  k  rnnanimit^,  de  d^tmire  la  nou- 
velle  fbrteresse."— JTii^t  des  CroUadeSf  torn,  ii,  p.  221. 

None  of  the  Arabian  geographers  appear  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of 
Jeraah. 

KoTB  37,  Paob  28d<-— AnaBOi. 

^AiiiiiMn,iut«aatiqaa,qii«|anaateIslaBttsnMiBd0stracta^6^  Safins 
'«jna  meBtio  fit  ia  tiimdihas  IssaelitaruB.  Est  tsto  jam  ingens  ana 
nutoritas  oinita.  Sok  iU&  deoinrit  ftmym  «r  ^^tJm,  %«  seligioBomi  e 
Sjri&  Chegjazam  petentium  occurrit  oatervis.  Uzbe  ad  oocidentem  Inyiis 
Tin  et  ad  Boream  Barhai  Ziza  (s.  B,  Zaira)  sita  est  ad  mansionem  fSsre 
inde.  Est  Tero  snb  ditione  «d  BiUka,  Snfannnt  mdera  ejus  ingentia.  In 
agn>  ^s  snnt  terebinthi  aliusqne  generis  arbores.  Gincta  est  undiqne  arvis. 
SoLam  enim  illnd  est  pnmm  et  salabre.  In  Ketab  al  Athwal  Loth  dicdtnr 
e|aB  fandamenta  jeoisse.  Secondnm  al  Lobab  est  orbs  el  BenceB.**—- 2C&W- 
/eda  Tabula  Syria,  p,  92. 

Colonel  Chesney,  in  1830,  iisited  "  some  ruins  called  Djezia,"  several 
hoars  to  the  South-East  of  Ammon,  where  *'  all  lie  found  was  a  large  hirket, 
or  reservoir,  measuring  120  paces  in  length  hy  90  broad.'' — {Traveh  ^,  of 
Oeorge  JBoftiiuon,  Esq,,  vol.  ii,  p.  179.)  This  is,  probably,  the  Birket  Zixa 
ef  Abulfeda. 

IfoxB  88,  FAcn  285^— Await 

^Iw  casOs  of  aMSxak  was  ]iiittt»  «oeordi2ig  to  Abuttsda,  by  El  Malekfll 
Moadham,  the  captor  of  SL  IJoias,  and  the  last  of  the  direct  line  of  Saladin. 
He  was  murdered  ]iy  his  Hamalokes,  in  1250.  Sheikh  Dhaher,  the  cele- 
licaied  predecessor  of  Djezsar  in  the  pashaUc  of  Acre,  ''  almost  wlioHy 
rebuilt  it,"  says  Burckhardt,  "  and  resided  here  several  years." 

<'  Th»  ciAjr,"  says  Ahulfeda,  "  is  pc^ulous ;  a  copious  fountain,  spnnging 
1^  «t  the  foot  of  &3b  mountein,  runs  down  in#it;  there  sxt  many  gardeas, 
and  great  ovor  the  whole  earth  is  the  fame  of  its  pomegnwatea.'' — TaXmUi 
8yriw,  p.  92. 

2f0TB  SO,  Pmu  289^-^eloos. 

Abulfeda  speaks  of  the  castle  of  ^eloon  as  recenUy  built  hy  Azzodin, 
(otherwise  named  Osamat,  "  qui  fait  ex  majoribus  Emiris  Sultani  Salochod- 
diai,")  to  control  the  natives  of  Mount  Aouf.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  he 
says,  and  of  great  fame,  and  can  be  seen  from  Besan.  The  cultivated  part 
of  the  mountain  is  remarkable  for  its  trees  and  streams,  and  a  soil  of  ex- 
treme fertility — 1  can  attest  the  truth  of  this  description.— Taenia  Syri^ 
p.  13^  and  pp.  92-3. 
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No»  40,  Pagb  293. 

Apropos  of  ladies'  costume :  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  bassds 
and  patches  are  both  of  Eastern  origin.    Patches  were,  according  to  Abnl- 
ghazi  Khan,  a  faTOorite  ornament  of  the  ladies  of  Tungoose  Tartary,  and 
B'Arrieux  considers  the  fashion  described  as  follows,  and  still  of  general 
preyalence  among  the  Arab  women,  as  an  approximation  to  them : — **  Elles 
se  font  faire  de  petits  points  noirs  anx  cotes  de  la  boache,  du  menton,  et 
aox  Jones,  qui  leur  tiennent  lieu  de  mouches ;  quand  Ic  nombre  n'en  est 
pas  grand,  cela  leur  est  un  agrement**— Afemottvs,  &c.,  torn,  ii,  p.  297.     It 
was  reserved  for  the  ladies  of  England  to  invest  patches  with  the  dignity  of 
party  signals;    see  the  Spectator,  Number  81. — ^Bussels  are  of  Persian 
origin,  being,  as  Dr.  Nott  observes  in  his  Notes  critical  and  explanatory  on 
the  Odes  of  Haflz,  *'  the  r^aight,  or  that  kind  of  bolster  which  the  Peraaa 
ladies  fixed  to  the  under  garment,  and  which  was  to  produce  a  certain  round* 
ness  which  they  thought  becoming." 

Nova  41,  Pagb  297. 

Abulfeda  mentions  this  road  in  his  account  of  Scharchhod,  or  SalUnid: 
— "  A  plagi  ejus  orientali  porrecta  est  via  regia  ar  Raiz\f, — i.  e.  aggeribua 
munita,  in  Irakam  ferens.  Tradunt  itinera,  huic  qui  insistat  eum  decern 
eirciter  diebus  ad  Bagdadum  pervenire." 

The  whole  district  took  the  name  of  Strata  from  the  road  that  passed 
through  it-^See  ProcapiuM  de  Bello  Persico,  Script.  Byz,,  torn,  i,  p.  206, 
edit.  Yen. 

Almonzar,  or  as  this  writer  styles  him,  Alamundarus,  was  singulaiiy 
skilled  in  warfare,  bold  but  prudent,  and  a  most  faithAil  adherent  to  the 
Persian  interest.  For  fifty  years  he  harassed  the  Bomaus,  and  brought 
them,  so  to  speak,  to  their  knees.  ^They  could  not  have  had  a  more  trou- 
blesome enemy.  From  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
like  a  bird  of  prey,  he  was  constantly  on  the  wing — ^plundering,  killing,  and 
carrying  away  captive  the  few  he  -did  spare  in  expectation  of  ransom.  Had 
he  liTcd  longer,  says  the  Byzantine,  he  would  have  depopulated  the  whole 
East. 

To  balance  his  power,  Justinian  inyested  Aretas,  or  Hareth,  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  Gassan,  and  the  natural  enemy  of  Almonzar,  vrith  the  supe- 
riority over  all  the  tribes  who  acknowledged  the  Boman  yoke. 

The  aspect  of  the  same  landscape,  as  viewed  through  variously  tinted 
panes  of  the  vrindow,  is  not  more  different  than  that  of  human  character  as 
contemplated  through  the  medium  of  friendship  or  enmity ;  and  yet,  in  both 
cases,  the  features  remain  unaltered,  the  tints  only  vary.  One  would 
scarcely  suppose  that,  in  the  following  character  of  Almonzar,  the  his- 
torian of  Antar  delineated  the  same  moral  landscape  as  the  Byzantine  Vto- 
copins : — 

"  Monzar  was  an  intelligent  man  and  very  regular  in  adminiBtration  of 
justice,  and  prudent  in  policy.  For  this  reason  Chosroe  had  appointed  him 
king  over  the  Arabs,  and,  when  he  was  present  in  the  palace  of  Chosroe,  ht 
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esgoyed  raperior  dignities,  and  he  wts  never  styled  but  as  king  of  fhe  Araibs. 
AndChosroe  used  to  treat  him  as  a  Mend,  and  to  eat  and  drink  with  him/ 
and  when  they  were  bosy  in  conTersation  Monzar  nsed  to  describe  to  him 
the  peculiarities  of  Mecca  and  the  sacred  shrine,  and  their  glory  oyer  the 
Deelimites  and  the  Persians,  and  nsed  to  recite  to  him  the  yerses  of  the 
eloquent  men.  And  Chosroe,  in  his  impartiality,  was  pleased  with  him, 
and  enjoyed  his  society,  and  loved  to  dignify  him  with  presents  of  gold  and 
silver ;  for  the  Chosroes  of  Persia  were  renowned  for  their  love  of  justice 
and  impartiality,  and  abhorred  oppression  and  violence,  ruling  over  mankind 
with  impartiality  and  generosity/' — Antar,  v.  1,  p.  227. 

^  O  great  and  renowned  monarch,"  said  Antar,  *'be  glorified !  for  no  one 
can.  ever  vaunt  himself  superior  to  thy  glories.  As  to  liberality,  thy  hand 
has  grasped  it  all ;  as  to  rain,  thy  palm  bestows  it — and  thy  hand  calms 
every  woe.  How  many  hast  thou  relieved  from  sorow,  whose  pains  vanish 
as  soon  as  fhy  countenance  appears !  The  armies  of  battle  are  thy  drawn 
sword,  and,  wherever  it  moves  against  the  foe,  it  vanquishes.  May  the 
giory  it  desires  never  fail  it,  and  may  the  worid  ever  be  at  thy  command! 
May  thy  Lord  ever  grant  thee  every  favour,  and  mayst  thou  avert  and  sub-- 
due  all  thy  enemies !  May  the  projects  and  efforts  of  man  ever  fail  against 
thy  enteiprises,  and  may  glory  ever  belong  to  the  grasp  of  the  hand  and  - 
the  fingers  of  King  Monzar!  He  has  attained  every  honour,  every 
virtue,  every  excellence,  every  felicity,  and  universal  liberality."— JK<I. 
p.  313. 

And  this  was  the  man  who,  if  we  may  believe  Procopius,  sacrificed  to 
Venus  a  son  of  Aretas,  whom  he  had  surprised  and  taken  prisoner ! 

Monzar's  usual  title  in  *  Antar,'  is  **  King  of  the  Arabs,  ruler  of  the 
tribes  of  Lakhm  and  Juzam."  Monadherah,  or  Monzar,  was  the  usual  name 
of  the  Lakhmite  kings  of  Hira,  as  Hareth  or  Aretas  was  that  of  the  Oassan- 
ifes  of  Syria.  Both  families  came  originally  from  Yemen,  being  descended, 
by  different  brothers,  from  Cahlan  son  of  Saba,  of  the  iUustrious  race  of  the 
Hsmyarites. 

The  ancestors  of  the  tribe  of  Gassan  quitted  Yemen  after  the  deluge  of 
•Irem,  and,  arriving  at  Gassan,  a  well-watered  and  fertile  district  on  the  bor 
ders  of  Syria,  drove  out  the  Dhajaame  Arabs  who  then  occupied  the  spot, 
and  established  themselves  in  their  stead.  An  Aretas  is  mentioned  in  the 
lustory  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  name  is  familiar  to  the  reader  of  Josephus. 
Their  descendants  still  reigned  over  the  Syrian  Arabs  at  the  birth  of 
Mahomet;  most  of  them  were  Christians,  and  held  their  power  under 
the  Boman  Emperors,  as  the  Lakhmites  held  theirs  under  the  Ghos- 
roes  of  Persia.*  The  last  of  their  kings  embraced  Islamism  under  the 
Caliph  Omar. 

A  descendant  of  this  iUustrious  race—himself  illustrious  for  his  genius 
— *is  numbered  among  the  literati  of  Spain,  as  a  panegyrist  of  Saladin.— 
jyHerbelot 

*  **  At  that  time»"  says  Asmaee,* "  Chosroes  and  Cssar  reigned  over  the  whole 
earth,  and  the  Euphrates  divided  them.    The  Emperor  mled  over  the  conntries  of 
Europe  and  the  Christian  tribes,  and  Chosroe  Nushirvan  ruled  over  the  Arabs  ar 
the  Persians.*'— ilfli/0r,  vol.  i,  p.  302. 
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Sone,  rito,  «f  tbe  Iribe  of  XaUu^  nllM  in  the  dbtiiel  «f  IHiberis^  At 
nodeni  EHfe%Mar  6nuuMla^---Ciuiri,  BiftL  ^npft.  Skp.  Mtcmrimkmm,  t.  ii, 
p.  903. 

NoTB  43,  Paos  803. 

I  ctmdt  tvM*  ih*  iwnto  of  the  wnosf  vn.  AeiMidenixBqi  of  Byati,  mlilit 
itMbes  Acbtta^  the  aodem  D«ar%  ot  Edret 

Po«|f3,  aeeoBdiiig  to  Eieebne,  qaoted  by  Beliad,  wm  a  tows  fcor  aailee 
dbtoU  from  Seythopoliey  or  BetfaMm.  Bui  this  plaee,  though  it  might  hoe 
given  its  name  (if  then  mnembered)  to  the  *<tene  de  Booht"  vagnefy 
identifie4  by  BeMeiel  with  Ufper  Gelilee  and  Dee^raiiSy  hae  eTtdentilj  no 
ODsnodon  with  the  '  Telley  of  Boob'  of  William  of  Tjxe.  CUteeft  gime 
He  more  aasiotanee;  **  8]Fri»of  Bobob,  or  Behob,"  sifs  he»  '*  was  that  ftA 
of  Syria  of  whieh  Beheb  was  the  eafital,  near  the  northern  ftontmr  of  th» 
Land  of  Pxomiae»  (Numb.  xiii.  21),  oa  the  paoe  thait  leads,  to  Bmath  or 
Hamath.  It  was  given  to  Asher,  and  laaj  coatigaoaa  te.^9hih,  in  Liboaaa. 
Joah.xix.  2&~30;  ziL  ld»  Laish,  sitaataat  the  fooataias  o<  Jardaa,  wia 
in  this  ooQBtry,  Jvdg.l  dk" 

The  liodaa  is  the  name  ef  the  plaia  wheie  one  of  the  braaehea  of  the 
Jordaa  re*qn^ears,  alter  its  sabtarsneoos  coarse  from  the  lake  Phiahii 
^InanmeraUe  maltitadesy"  sairs  an  old  writer,  *<  meat  hem  at  the  begianiag 
of  sommer,  with  goods  of  every  deseriptioii  fot  sale*"  Eufetippm*  de  ifit- 
tantiis  locorum  Terra  Sancta — compiled  in  1150,  ap.  Leon,  AUatii  SfjftH' 
wActa,  p»  109.  The  Saiaoens,  says  Brajdeabach*  from-  Aia^  (Hanraa,) 
Hesopotamiay  Sjiia»  Moab»  Ammon,  and  all  the  eest  coaatiy,  amet  voaad 
the  fMintain  PMala,  and,  pitching  their  tents  ef  diven  ooloarsy  <heaatifil 
to  behold,)  hold  a  frir  there  thioagh  the  whcAe  sammax.r— Tba  Ibimar  cf 
these  passages  accords  best  with  the  words  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tyra  >• 
«  La  plains  qoe  Ton  sppelle  Medan^  et  oik  les  Arabes  et  lea  antiaa  pei^las 
Qzientanx  so  r^unissent  toaa  lee  aas  pour  ane  foira  considbaUa.'* 

NoCB  48,  Pjuw  806.— Bozmk. 

To  the  aigoment  already  alluded  to  in  a  note  on  Petra,  Da  Caage 
adds  the  poeitive  testimony  of  a  medal  inscribed  Nova  Tsijaaa  Bosira, 
in  proof  of  the  architectural  munificence  of  that  Emperor  having  beea 
extended  to  one,  at  least,  of  the  sister  capitals  of  Arabia  Provincia. 

William  of  Tyre  writes  the  name  Bussereth ;  the  Assises  de  Jemsalenii 
Bethseret:  De  Saligniac,  before  1525,  Burseth, — the  conunonfionunciatioa 
of  the  present  day  is  Bussra. 

Abnlfeda  describes  the  castle  as  "  sddificatum  ad  instar  arcis  Damasceiui.* 
He  says  nothing  of  the  vines  for  which  Bostra  was  formerly  celebrated,  bat 
the  dependent  town  of  Salkhnd  he  describes  as  sbounding  in  them. — Tabula 
Byri(B,  pp.  99,  and  105. 

«  Cette  ville,  au  rapport  du  geographe  Persien,  a  nn  chAteau  tres-fbrt, 
ane  porte  de  la  hanteur  de  vingt  coud^es,  et'  un  des  plus  grands  hasBinff  oa 
iiawe  d'ean,  qui  soit  dans  tout  le  Levant"— J7iar«r»efot» 
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Note  44,  Pagb  812. — ^Ne^ravn. 
X^e  Inscription  runs  as  foUowB:— • 

Toy  dt  vtov  ol  TVfifiov  avrip  mptart  f^apif 
ripiavoc  apruTTtie  vhavot  ^iXaookfitoc  r. 
6c  vo9'  ^ytftov^c  P*vt^uauiptQ£*  koI  raOBvoQ 
tjrXtTO  ^oivtcov  BoiKfULTioc  avra  ^ofioio 
avXiic  TO  vpoTapo^t  evrvSitv  o<^  ait^  oKKmr 
bincamv  ai  ^\ymv  6ftouov  Bavetroto 
o0pa  vtKVQ  r'  av^pttetnv  aui  ^womtv  tpay, 

NoTB  45,  Page  320^— Palmyra. 

Palmyra  was  first  made  ]tB«wn  to  Eurt^e  by  tonta  English  merchants  in 
1691 ;  it  had  long  been  known  to  the  Arabs  under  the  ancient  name  Tad- 
mor,  which.it  still  retains.  Bakoni,  at  the  close  of  the  fomteendi  century, 
describes  it  as  "  remplie  de  colonnes  de  marbre  et  de  statnes ;  on  pense  qne 
ee  sont  des  genies  qni  Font  b&tie  ponr  Salomon.'*  Abulftda  mentionv 
briefly  its  ancient  columns,  palms„  and  oHye-trees.  Bei\jamin  of  Tndela, 
about  1 160,  says  that  two  thousand  Jews  dwelt  there,  **  yaUant^  and  ready 
prepared  for  battle," — "  qui  cum  Christianis  et  Arabia  qui  imperio  Noraldini 
parent  bellum  gerunt,  et  vicinis  suis,  sc.  Ismaelitis,  suppetias  f^runt*  Abon 
Obeid,  a  writer  cited  by  Schultens,  and  whose  mention  of  both  obelisks 
being  erect  at  HeliopoUs  proyes  him  to  haye  Hyed  before  1160,  giyes  a 
short  but  interesting  description  of  Palmyra^  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  the  stone  folding  doors  of  the  great  gate  of  the  femple-court  were  still 
existing,  and  in  use,  when  he  wrote  his  Geographical  Lexicon.  The  whole 
passage  is  worth  extracting: — "  Tadmor,*  says  he,  "substmctionis  est  ad- 
miraadVi  quippe  quaa  coUironiiff  alhia  mazmoreis  tota  snatinetBr  ac  an^en- 
ditar.  £^»  iiieol»  dictitasfc  jant  ante  Salomofiem  Dafidia  filium  earn, 
esiatiase.  N«i«  dsgunt  in  aiee  qu4dam  ejaadem,  qne  mnro  lapideo  eat 
seij^ta,  et  ooi  porta  eat  bipatentibua  e  lapide  yalyia  prwidita.  Borant  in  ek 
tiirres  fastigatsB  ad  hoc  usque  tempus.  Habent  et  fluyium  qui  palmas  eomm. 
JmrUiMgn  rigat."-— iB«Aa<2t»i  Ftto  Saladinii  Index  Qeogrmvoca  Tadmor* 

Kbnr4A^PA«B328i. 

This  apgean,  from  Mr.  Wood'a  aaeonnt,  to  haxe  been  a  sepvlchre  ;  it  has 
sadlyr  fidktt  ta  ndaainoa  hia  da^.. 

Kon  47,  Paas  826, 

A  Cufie  insaription  ia  painted  on  the  right  of  the  doorway,  entering  tblf 
tomb* 


•  B6v60iKiaXroc  (?)-^beneffcIa3!8,  beneflciarins^  appariler,  aainiitflr 
Ductule,  in  voce* 
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Note  48,  Paob  827. 

"  Nowhem  eould  we  discorer  in  the  face  of  the  heaTens  more 
nor  on  the  earth  fewer,  than  in  our  night  traveLi  through  the  deaerts  af 
Arabia."— YFooir«  Baalbec,  p.  15. 

NoTB  49,  Page  333. 

Beret  ani  means  "  the  second  Tillage," — ^it  was  the  second  we  came  to 
after  crossing  Antilibanns.  Yet  the  name  might  well  remind  ns  of  home, 
for  Mr.  Fanren  informs  me  that  beret  ante  would  imply  in  Arabic,  "  the  land 
of  tin," — tantamount  to  the  Cassiterides  of  Herodotus ;  and  he  is  inclined 
to  think  that  the  name  Ni|<roi  BptravviKai  is  derived  from  it. 

Note  50,  Page  336.— Baalbec. 

That  the  unfinished  temple  was  dedicated  to  the  great  Oods  of  HdiopdBs 
would  appear  firom  the  votiye  inscriptions  on  two  bases  of  the  portioo^ 
(built  into  the  eastern  wsU  of  the  platform,)  purporting  that,  for  the  wal- 
faie  of  Antoninua  Pius  and  his  mother  Julia,  the  inseribers  had  been  at  the 
expense  of  preparing  espitals  for  the  columns,  "  dum  erant  in  muro  inlu- 
minata."  Mr.  Wood  understands  these  as  the  names  of  Caracalla  and  his 
mother  Julia  Domna.  I  should  rather  suppose  them  to  be  those  of  Bassi* 
anus,  commonly  caUed  Heliogabalus,  as  Priest  of  the  Sun  at  Emesa,  wha 
assumed  the  name  of  Antoninus,  and  his  mother,  Julia  Sosemias.  What 
could  be  more  natural  than  for  the  Syrian  Heliogabalus  to  propose  the 
completion  of  the  great  Temple  of  Heliopolis  ? 

Note  51,  Page  343.— Baalbeo. 

«  Beyond  the  borders  of  Demesck,"  says  Ebn  Hankul,  in  the  tenth  een- 
tury,  **  is  Baalbec,  situated  on  an  eminence.  Here  are  the  gates  of  palaces, 
sculptured  in  marble,  and  lofty  columns,  also  of  marble;  in  the  whole 
region  of  Syria  there  is  not  a  more  stupendous  or  considerable  edifice  than 
this." 

The  Temple  of  Baalbec  was  built,  according  to  popular  snperstitioii,  by 
Solomon,  for  the  reception  of  Belkeis,  Queen  of  Sheba;  or,  as  others  say, 
for  that  of  his  Egyptian  bride,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh.  Asmodeus,  the 
Asmugh  diy  of  the  Persians,  was  the  architect,  if  we  may  belieye  Bexgamin 
of  Tudela.  The  Sabian  or  Fire-worshippers,  according  to  an  Arab  writer 
cited  by  Abulfeda,  held  it  in  high  reverence  as  the  work  of  their  ancestors. 

Baalbec  is  often  mentioned  in  the  chronicles  of  the  crusaders,  and  is 
always  identified  by  William  of  Tyre  with  Heliopolis.  Warfare  and  earth- 
quakes have  both  contributed  to  its  present  state  of  ruin. 

Banmgarten  visited  Baldach,  as  he  calls  it,  (the  country  of  Baldach,  the 
friend  of  Job,)  in  1507,  but  his  chief  admiration  was  attracted  by  the  huge 
atone  that  lies  in  the  qnany  near  the  town,  «  resembling  for  bigness  a  tower 
orahill;  '  near  it,  he  says,  stand  "  three  piUars,  not  unlike  those  that  «e 
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to  be  seen  in  St.  Mark's  place  in  Venice/'— these  hanre  disappeared.  "  Not 
fax  from  thence  is  the  Castle  Baldaoh;  the  rows  of  pillars  are  admirable, 
being  stones  of  a  huge  bigness ;  the  bnflding  is  veiy  high  and  stately,  bat 
■II  gone  to  ruin,  yet  even  what  is  left  shows  there  has  iMeen  there  some- 
thing very  great  and  noble." 

Belon's  account  of  Baalbeo  is  yeiy  succinct ;  he  mentions,  howeyer,  the 
granite  oolnnms  of  the  Sheikh's  tomb,  to  the  west  of  the  town,  which 
escaped  the  notice  of  most  subsequent  travellers : — "  Approchants  de  Bal- 
bec,  trouTasmes  un  sepulchre  en  la  campagne,  sonstenu  de  gros  pilliers 
courts  et  ronds  faits  de  la  pierre  Thebaique,  dont  le  faiste  estoit  une  voute 
de  grosses  pierres  dessus,  qui  se  termine  en  poincte."  Most  of  the  inhabit- 
ants at  that  time  were  Jews. 

Andre  Thevet,  who  yisited  Palestine  in  1551,  and  styles  Belon  "  mon 
amy  .  .  .  et  mon  compaignon  du  pais  de  Levant,"  mentions  having  seen  at 
**  Baalbeth,"  '*  vingt-sept  colomnes  de  diverses  haulteurs,  dont  la  moindre 
avoit  pour  le  moins  douze  brasses  de  hanltenr,  et  deux  et  demie  de  largeur. 
On  m'a  asseur^  que  depuis  mon  partement  Sultan  Solyman  (mort  d^nia 
huict  ans)  a  faict  mener  une  partie  de  ees  colomnes  en  Constantinople, 
comme  il  feit  de  mon  temps  plusienrs  autres  qui  estoient  en  Egypte,  pour 
omer  et  decorer  sa  mosquee,  commenc^e  du  temps  que  j'y  estois." — Coimo- 
grapMe  UniverseUe,  Parit,  1676,  fol,  192  vierto. 

We  owe  the  first  aeenrate  account  of  Baalbec  to  Moneonys^  who  visited  it 
in  1647,  and,  with  a  more  discerning  eye  than  honest  Manndrell,  (whose 
fidelity  deserves  the  praise  of  every  one  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
▼ezif^^ing  his  descriptions,)  immediately  recognised  the  dependence  of  the 
two  courts  and  the  nine  larger  pillars  on  one  unfinished  design;  announc- 
ing, moreover,  the  existence  of  the  dedicatory  inscription  to  the  great  Gods 
of  Heliopolis,  and  of  that  in  the  gaUery  under  the  platform,  imperfectly 
giymi  by  Manndrell.  See  his  Voyages,  &c.,  pp.  847,  sqq. — a  curious 
medley  of  valuable  and  worthless  information. 

litk  Boque  spent  a  fortnight  at  Baalbec,  in  1688 ;  his  account  is  exagger- 
ated, but  fhmishes  many  curious  particulars.  Manndrell's,  in  1696,  is 
meagre;  Pococke's,  in  1738,  good;  but  all  verbal  descriptions  have  been 
superseded  by  Wood's  folio,  1757,  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  on 
the  subject  of  Baalbeo. 

Note  52,  Paob  343. 

«  Nous  y  trouvames  en  deux  jours  les  quatre  saisons  de  I'ann^e.  Car  an 
pied  de  la  montagne  il  y  fait  une  chaleur  tres  vehemente;  4  moitii  de  sa 
hauteur  Pair  y  est  tempore,  comme  au  printemps  et  en  automne;  et  an 
sommet  Ton  n'y  void  que  des  neiges  et  des  gla9ons,  vrais  images  de  rhyver." 
— Voyage  tPltaUe  et  du  Levant,  de  Messrs,  Fermanel,  Fauvel,  &c.,  en  1630 ; 
Bouen,  du.  1670,  p.  209. 

NoTB  53,  Paob  344. 

I  transcribe  the  following  passage  from  Belon's  travels,  in  the  hope  of 
directing  the  attention  of  some  future  traveller  to  the  ruina  mentioned  bj 

F  P 
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ium:— StavtiBf  from  BuUmo  on  lus  xoad  to  Homi,  in  the  evauBgy  "bmi 
ttOBTMmes  line  plateforme,  fidte  de  piene  4e  grosse  ^tofie  de  mtsMBsene, 
tUtak*  mat  \b  peiid«Bt  d'vn  eouBtaa,  ajant  vingt  et  dnq  pas  de  loagueiir,  et 
qvBse  da  laifev,  apaoiense  par  le  dedam,  dimt  ka  miaaillflB  ne  aoafc  91CKS 
hautes,  toutefois  aont  de  desmesur^e  espaissenr,  Anhras  la  war  an  im 
Tillj^  noaim^  LiiImmi,  nwta  ttovvaanaa  un  ediftoa  antaqwa,  fiat  par  les 
SooMuas,  fui  eat  eneor  tout  aatiec  de  fnieaeB  piacrea  maaai-vea  de  deux 
toiaea  de  largcor.  Ge  TiUage  aat  Uoi  ombnige  d'anaaaos:  et  Boyem,  etest 
airoaee  d'lm  ruiaaean  qoi  descend  de  la  SKmtagne.  Am  partir  da  lit  aoas 
Tinsines  gacnar  ium  plaine.  Qttand  nous  fusmes  im  pen  adTanfias,  «eai- 
laeiifasaas  4  SMMiter  nne  ecdlioe,  jie."  Beyond  it,  after  iwpelliny  an  attack 
of  the  Arahs,  "  nons  passasmes  nostre  chemin, «(  ne  okeannaaBMs  gaems 
que  se  viassiaaa  en  ana  gfaade  flaise,  -qm.  est  aaaihMde  d.  eetta  de  fianas, 
an  laqueUe  I'eaii  est  oondnite  par  petita  nusselats,  en  aozte  qoe  toat  le  tar- 
litoiie  eat  xeadu  ffeEtik***  This  ylain  ma  thicUj  covered  walk  lOlages. 
Freaent^,  loung  sight  of  Lnhmnn,  they  began  4anea8tag  moantaiBa,  ^  ks- 
f ttdles  s'edargiassiits  de  eoste  at  d'aotre  eatonssBt  uae  9Eaode  canyagne 
en  laqudle  nous  desaendisiaes  au  pais  de  C/itioie  "— «r  Hons. 

I  am  p»mitted  to  insert  the  laUoaong  intereatag  exintet  fton  «  ietaar  of 
Mr.  Fanen : — 

*<The  <Megaret  el  Bahah/  which  yon  aae  m  ^e  nsp,  li^niaiia  '^e 
caveroB  of  the  monks,'  and  I  dunk  it  nM8t4ia  the  lyat  I  fuaad,  «i  aseend- 
ing  the  vaUey  of  the  Bekaa  northwards,  <tfaoiigh  at  is  not  so  ttfied  diere,) 
at  the  point  where  Antilebanon  bagina  to  dechmQ,  and  iha 
undulations,  expands  itself  into  the  gaaat  plain  of  Heme. 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Qrontes,  and  meat  •of  <hea 
tombs.  Kot  £Gir  from  ^em  is  the  sbmU  town  or  TiU^y  «f 
is  covered  with  fragments  of  antiqui^ 

"  On  the  eaatem  aide  of  the  stream,  and  within  half  an 
stands  a  oorions  monument,  which,  planed  on  a  MMMtaoi 
is  Tisihle  for  hours  in  iha  diatanoe.  it  is  n 
maaoniy,  and  without  aperture  or  chambers  ■  It 
and  is  surmounted  by  «  pyramid  or  aone.  ThafteeaoftlM^ 
mented  with  pilasteia,  (Doric,  I  think,)  SEad  «n  a 
sculptured,  in  bold  relief,  the  figures  of  dogs,  boarat, 
implements  of  the  chase.  It  mi^  haw  been  dedicated  to  Diana,  or  com- 
memoratiTe  of  a  great  hunting  match.  It  is  Tery  remarkable  that  the  fiues 
of  tida  mawuMOt  an  ao^veNd  wUh  sBBall  maris,  eut  en  I9ta  atones,— hitfo- 
f^yphiBB  I  eaanol  oafl  tfiaaft-^lbey  aseioo  anmeroqa  to  ht  aeeideiital,  and  I 
was  coBMiaaad  that  they  were  not  from  lim  mare  pvoeeaa  of  iddiwlling  die 


"  Haimai  ia  ^a^r  iaaeeanKte'fy  plaoed  in  ArrowassfitVB  nup,  wMi  Clones 
corrections,  the  one  I  had.  It  is  on  the  west,  and  not  an  Ae  eaalani  aide 
of  the  Tslley ;  nor  does  Antilebanon  run  psrailel  to  the  other  range  up  into 
Northenk  Syria,  but  (nearly  in  a  line  with  this  monument)  its 


sons. 

siib8i8«  iiAo  flie  nOIey,  wfaiob,  as  I  hmre  lawitiontd,  «ipKiidi  Tvimd  it  lito 
ibst  «f  HooB,  mud  «fcretc3iec  out  to  "the  dmntT 

Kon  54»  £AftB  345. 

£1  Hatim*  aooordiiig  to  Egyptlsn  tndHioB,  ms  «  ^vise  «Bferalog«r  ihA 
xnigbtY  magickn,  and  Innlt  on  Momt  Molcaltui,  east  of  Caue»  a  iiioa|m 
and  an  olmerratoiy — to  tiie  latter  (tf  wtnx^  lie  -was  in  the-entftam  of  Ktiryig 
to  make  hia  taTlgmana,  *<  an  art  in  iriddh.  he  ym  verj  n^aiM,  The  Efgy^ 
liana  si^  that  he  oonld  go  in  and  out  into  aH  €w  eavea  under  gtonnd, 
where  he  jknew  the  treasnres  of  ihe'  ancient  kinga  and  loids  of  £g^  to  be 
hid,  and  that  be  could  madce  nse  of  tiiem  when  he  pleaaed;  and  tlwt,  bj  the 
power  of  magic  and  the  extraordinaiy  akin  flliat  he  had  in  that  art 

**  Accor£ng  to  the  example  of  thoae  great  men,  a  little  before  hie  death, 
he  buried  bis  own  treasurea,  and  put  m  oroeodile  made  by  the  talioBaaieal 
art,  to  keep  them. 

<*  In  this  mountain,  and  near  this  mosque,  he  earned  acTetal  eaaros  to  be 
digged,  wide  and  large,  in  the  rock,  ao  as  to  pass  from  one  into  Hie  other; 
in  the  furthermost  he  caused  a  pond  to  be  made  to  keep  water  in,  eat  in  the 
rock ;  in  it  is  a  crocodile  that  begins  to  ily  at  one  as  soon  -as  a  man  enten 
in.  JUCoreoTei;,  in  the  bottom  of  the  water,  is  to  be  seen  a  door  wbidli  leads 
to  other  caves  under  ground,  where  the  records  of  Egn^  deeiare  fliat  his 
treasures  are  bid.  No  man  can  imagine  from  whence  this  water  can  cone, 
for  the  cave  is  upon  a  high  mountain  which  is  Teiy  dry  ahraja,  and  in  this 
place  is  no  apring ;  and  it  is  not  known  what  fliia  erocodiie  is,  and  how  he 
may  be  nounshed  during  so  many  ages.  Ta  take  this  treasure,  you  mnat 
know  how  to  undo  this  talisman,  that  is,  one  muattdEe  aiway  the  water  and 
the  life  of  the  eioeo£Ble ;  fbr  both  are  the  eifeota  of  magic,  wiiieb  depend 
upon  the  art  of  the  talismans.'*—  VansUb's  PrturU  State  of  Egy^f 
p.  170-1. 

The  Biblioth&qne  Boyale  at  Paris  ought  to  be  very  rich  in  the  magical 
lore  of  the  Arabians,  for  Yansleb,  a  devout  bdliever  in  their  supenurtural 
powen^  tells  ns  that  amongst  other  raze  **  Uasnaeripts,"  he  hai  been  veiy 
diligent  in  eoUecting  and  sending  to  Paris  **  the  andentest  and  best  authors 
of  the  AxaHaaa,  which  might  give  some  light  and  knowledge  of  Hue  noble 
science.  I  may  sigr  that  I  have  «^ptied  Egypt  of  them,  with  an  Intent  that 
if  I  was  ever  admitted  to  the  service  of  him  who  had  ^ven  me  this  com- 
misaioQ,*  I  mi|^  have  the  time  and  the  mesua  to  discover  with  ease  the 
admirable  aeerets  of  this  science,  and  to  unfold  the  enigmas  under  whicAiit 
lies  hid;  and  by  the  same  means  to  ffiscover  of  what  consequence  thoae 
manuscijpta  are,  though  they  are  despised  by  some  that  mderstand  not 
neither  their  price  nor  use.* 

KoTs  95,  Pass  94S.^Fdcr-ei4Dii. 

WmmnAmtA  liia  Aaands  give  an  intansting  account  of  thair  InterfiMr 
irtlfc  Aia  HMkabiii  aan,  in  1680,  at  Batot    He  was  voyfaitialtothit 

*  The  great  Colbert. 
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town,  they  say,  **  k  cause  qii*il  y  arrive  quantity  de  naTixea  de  la  Chres- 
tient^ ;  s'y  rend  fort  familier  avec  les  marehands  Chrestiens,  josques  i, 
Tetur  jouer  ayee  eoz.  Nous  ne  Toulusmes  pas  manqaer  2k,  lay  fsire  la 
reverence,  et  Iny  faire  presens  d'one  veste  de  drap :  il  nous  recent  conrtoise- 
ment,  nons  faisant  disner  aveo  luy,  oii  nons  fdsmes  traitez  comme  en  la 
Chrestient^,  y  ayant  tables,  linges,  chaires,  et  la  viande,  quoy  que  grossiere, 
Ixien  aecommod^e.  Ce  prince- avoit  soixante  et  diz  ans,  mais  neantmoins  3 
Be  portoit  bien,  estant  encore  dispos  et  habile  i  toutes  sortes  d'ezereises :  3 
estoit  de  moyenne  stature,  de  couleor  basanee,  les  cheveux  tous  blanes,  et 
les  souroils  si  grands  qu'ils  luy  couvroient  presque  la  veue.  Nons  ne 
pouvions  assez  admirer  comment  il  mangeolt,  car  il  en  prenoit  plus  que 
qnatre  de  nous  autres.  Au  reste  c'estoit  on  homme  plein  d'esprit,  vers^  en 
plusieurs  sciences,  grand  herboriste,  phUosophe,  et  astrologue,  et  nTenten* 
doit  que  trop  de  la  Hagie  naturelle.  II  estoit  estim^  pour  on  des  plus 
habiles  hommes  de  la  Turquie.  II  traittoit  bien  ses  subjets ;  les  Chres- 
tiens  n'y  sont  aucunement  subjets  auz  avanies,  et  y  vivent  aTec  antant  de 
liberte  que  dans  leur  pais  naturel ;  le  voyage  que  ce  Prince  a  fidt  en  la 
Chrestiente,  ayant  demeur^  Tespace  de  quatre  ans  k  Flordnoe,  a  beancoup 
aervy  k  polir  ses  moBurs  et  son  esprit,  et  k  rendre  sa  domination  ainsi  douce.^ 
^-Vojfage  en  TtaUe  et  du  Levant^  &c.,  p.  326-7. 

The  river  Kishon,  according  to  M.  Fermanel,  divided  Fakr-ed-din's 
country  from  that  of  the  Emir  Turabeye,  of  whom  D'Arvieux  has  given  so 
interesting  an  account,  and  whose  dominion  extended  over  part  of  Samaria 
and  Lower  Galilee,  and  the  whole  coast  firom  Carmel  to  Jaffa, — ^Nablous, 
Jerusalem,  and  Judea,  belonged  to  the  Emir  Faroux.  The  ancestors  of 
these  Princes  ruled  over  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Sultan  Selim's  eonquesl^ 
and  were  confirmed  by  him  in  their  authority  on  engaging  to  pay  a  regultf 
tribute. 

Non  56,  Paajk  347. 

This  episode  in  the  history  of  the  Saracen  conquest  is  telatad  as  foDoifi 
by  Ockley,  after  Al  Wakidi : — 

<<Deir  Abi'l  Kodos  lies  between  Tripoli  and  Hanan.  There  Hved  !■ 
that  place  a  priest  eminent  for  his  singular  learning,  piety,  and  austerity  cf 
life,  to  such  a  degree  that  all  sorts  of  persons,  young  and  old,  rich  and 
poor,  used  to  frequent  his  house,  to  ask  his  blessing,  and  to  receive  his  in- 
structions. There  was  no  person,  of  what  rank  or  quality  soever,  bat 
thought  themselves  happy  if  they  had  his  prayers ;  and  whenever  any  young 
couple  amongst  the  nobility  and  persons  of  the  highest  tank  were  mairicd, 
they  were  carried  to  him  to  receive  his  blessing.  Every  Easter  there  used 
to  be  a  great  fidr  kept  at  his  house,  where  they  sold  rich  silks  and  satins, 
plate  and  jewels,  and  costly  fiuniture  of  all  sorts. 

**  Abu  Obeidah,  now  possessed  of  Damascus,  was  in  doubt  whither  to  go 
next.  One  while  he  had  thoughts  of  taming  to  Jenisalem;  another,  te 
Antioch.  Whilst  he  was  thus  deliberating,  a  Christian,  that  was  under  tbe 
Saracens'  protection,  informed  him  of  this  great  ftir,  which  was  about  thirty 
niles  distant  from  Damascus.    When  he  nnderstood  that  there  never  used 
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to  be  any  gaards  at  the  fidr,  the  hopes  of  an  easy  eonquest  ana  large  spoil 
encouraged  him  to  undertake  it.  He  looked  round  about  upon  the  Mussle- 
mans,  and  asked  which  of  them  would  undertake  to  command  the  forees  he 
shoold  send  upon  this  ei^dition ;  and  at  the  same  time  cast  his  eye  upon 
.Galed,  but  was  ashamed  to  command  him  that  had  been  his  General  so 
lately.  Caled  understood  his  meaning;  but  his  being  laid  aside  stuck  a 
little  in  his  stomach,  so  that  he  would  not  proffer  his  serrice.  At  last 
Abd'ollah  Ebn  Jaafar,  (whose  mother  was,  after  his  father  Jaafar  was  killed 
in  the  wan,  married  to  Abubeker,)  offered  himself.  Abu  Obeidah  accepted 
him  cheerftilly,  and  gave  him  a  standard  and  fire  hundred  horse.  There 
was  never  a  man  of  them  but  what  had  been  in  several  battles.  The  Chris- 
tian, who  had  first  informed  them  of  this  fair,  was  their  guide.  And  whilst 
they  staid  to  rest  themselyes  in  their  march,  he  went  before  to  take  a  view 
of  the  fur.  When  he  eame  back,  he  brought  a  very  discouraging  account ; 
for  there  had  never  been  such  a  fair  before.  He  told  them,  that  there  was 
a  most  prodigious  number  of  people,  abundance  of  clergy,  officers,  courtiers, 
and  soldiers.  The  occasion  of  which  was,  that  the  Prefect  of  Tripoli  had 
married  his  daughter  to  a  great  man,  and  they  had  brought  the  young  lady 
to  this  reverend  priest,  to  receive  the  communion  at  his  hands.  He  added 
that,  taking  them  altogether,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Coptics,  Jews,  and  Chris- 
tiaiis,  there  could  be  no  fewer  than  ten  thousand  people,  besides  five 
thousand  horse,  which  were  the  lady's  guards  Abd'ollah  asked  his  fUends 
what  they  thought  of  it  ?  They  told  him  that  it  was  the  best  way  to  go 
hack  again,  and  not  to  be  accessary  to  their  own  destruction.  To  which  he 
answered,  <  that  he  was  afraid,  if  he  should  do  so,  God  would  be  angry  with 
him,  and  reckon  him  amongst  the  number  of  those  who  are  backward  in  his 
•ervice ;  and  so  he  should  be  miserable.'  '  I  am  not,'  said  he,  '  willing  to 
go  back  before  I  fight,  and  if  any  one  will  help  me,  God  reward  him ;  if 
not,  I  shall  not  be  angry  with  him.'  The  rest  of  the  Saracens,  hearing 
that,  were  ashamed  to  flinch  from  him,  and  told  him  he  might  do  as  he 
^ased,  they  were  ready  at  his  command. 

"  <  Now,'  says  Abd'ollah  to  the  guide, '  come  along  with  us,  and  you  shall 
see  what  the  Companions  of  the  Apostle  of  God  are  able  to  perform.' 
*  Not  I,'  answered  the  guide,  *  go  yourselves;  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you.' 
Abd'ollah  persuaded  him  with  a  great  many  good  words,  to  bear  them  com- 
pany till  they  came  within  sight  of  the  fair.  Having  conducted  them  as  far 
as  he  thought  fit,  he  bade  them  stay  there,  and  lie  close  till  morning. 

**  In  the  morning  they  consulted  which  way  to  attack  them  to  the  best 
advantage.  Omar  ebn  Bebiyah  thought  it  most  advisable  to  stay  till 
the  people  had  opened  their  wares,  and  the  fair  was  begun,  and  then  fall 
upon  them  when  they  were  all  employed.  This  advice  of  his  was  approved 
by  all. 

*'  Abd'ollah  divided  his  men  into  five  troops,  and  ordered  them  to  charge 
in  five  different  places,  and  not  regard  the  spoil  nor  taking  prisoners,  but 
put  all  to  the  sword. 

«  When  they  came  near  the  monastery,  the  Christians  stood  as  thick  as 
possible.    The  reverend  father  had  begun  his  sermon,  and  they  thronged 


4K  jMKns; 

oBill  liiM  t»]Mi»U»,wllb  s.gMa4Myief  ftttntiM*  13»7Mi^lttiy 
was  i»  tfae  boMe^  aai  ftir  gasd  ilMA  loand  A0«t  i^  irii;b«r0»flfc  BMiy  ol 
Ae  mMity  ani  «A0in  lioUif  detecL  Wfan  AMToikdi  mm  tbte  nmbw 
of  peefle,  Iw  wm  mt  in  ll»  icaat  dinovtftd,  tal  taimd  MiMfl¥  aboafe  to 
tte  SWM6BB,  Mid  uid^  *rbB  Ayoatle  «ff  CM  ktB  Mid,  Uiafc  Pandiae  ia 
nirfv  the  ahadaw  of  anoada;  cMhar  ne ahatt  anwaii,  aaA  tka^  we  ahaU 
hum  dl  tha  phndar^  or  cSaa  Mm,  muL  ao  tiia  BBXi  w^r  te-Paaadiae.'  Tha 
waida  iwra  bo  iooBMr  askaf  UamoalhylnthfrMfcafQfttlMVVJ 
bfeedy  almgiiUB. 

«W!ien  tttaChiiatfna  baaid  iba 
ontr  «A1MI  Acbart'  tbgf 
wbefci  Saracen  anay  bad 
wldoU  patAemfltflntiBtoamoattMiiUai 
had; tAm  tfaw  to  eooridaraod  loak  aboat  ihaaiaalMa. alittl^  sad 
tlian  waa  bat  an  baadftil  of  men»  diaf  laek  eoiHafa^  a^ilbnmiaail 
ra«nd  on  tvevj  aide,  la  dud  iMttUabaiHlbia]wrtf  WM]ilBa:a;«lHtai9a 
OB  sUadlc  aamel'a  iUo." 

MaanwbHe,  aeiwa  bad  laacfaad.  Aba  Obaidab  af  tba  atooa  i«  wUoh  bia 
fijandi  foand  tlieais^es,  >iidthagpaikiiitCatedyfaggBttiaghia1a>aj|iigHBiii» 
and  eaelaiBBflg^tilat,  if  €»BMtr  bad  fiaan  tba  itaiamaai  ei  tbe  umy  to 
ha  would  have  obeyed  biai — anoh  meaa  ana  wiM>m  ha : 
eB^MWDtd  Ulmaum  bafna  Mmaali-leipt  ob  Ua  becae» 
**aiid  away  tiiey  fimr  w4tb  all  foadUe  lyeed.  And  if  we  oaaaidw  tfao  aixw 
oBBiaCaBoes,  they  bad  need  iBBinaaMBQh.baat»aatbey  did;  finr  thataDMdl 
namber  of  Staraoena  wbieh  bad  ande  tba  int  attaok^  waa  «Hia  daewad 
aad  e^ranrbebBad  in  tiiat  giaal  nwititeda  of  daaatiaBi^  aad  theaa  waa 
aeaxea  aay  of  theaa  but  wiiat  bad  bmbo  waaada  tUai  one.  Ja  ifaart»  tbay 
were  at  tbiir  lait  gasj^  aad  baii  nadiing  left  t»  coorfart  tham  bat  Jh^ 


Tta,  tiUa  desperate  eondilioB^  aboat  arai-eettfaay  aaw  thadaat 
fly  and  horsemen  coining  fall  speed,  wbiah  did  ratbei  ebata  tbaa  add  to 
their  eewBaga;  they  jmagiaing  at  first  that  they  aigiit  ba  Obriatiaaa.  At 
laet^  Cakd  appeared,  fierae  aa  a  lion,  with  his  coloaia  ftjdog  ^  ^b*  band, 
and  made  np  te  AlMrollah,  wlie  with  wnA  ado  bad  benie  ap  biBataadardaB 
this  wbiia^  and  was  bow  quite  qpent. 

**  But,  aa  aaoB  as  they  beard  Caled'a  yoice,  end  saw  tba  Ifahmaatwi  ben* 
ner,  the  aiiAiBg  droopiBg  SaraeeBs,  who  weaa  seaiea  aUa  ta  hold  their 
sworda,  aa  if  tbey  bad  bad  new  blood  sad  sfiiitaiaAiaad  iato  tbaB«  took 
f^h  aonrage,  aad  all  tofetber  rest  the  sldea  wjlh  *  Allah  Aebar !'  Tbn 
Abd'oUah  eharged  the  gnard  which  was  aoand  the  mnaaatery  on  tha  oae 
side,  aad  Dcrar  Ebn'ol  Azwftr  on  the  other.  The  Prefeet  el  Xripoli  hi»- 
self  was  engaged  with  Derar,  and  was  too  hard  for  him,  got  him  dawa, 
and  Uf  apoB  him;  at  which  tane  Derar  searatly  drew  a bailb»  iriucb  be 
ased  to  carry  ab<mt  hiat  qgaiBst  sueh  occasions,  and  atabfoed  him.  Tbn 
he  mounted  the  Prefect's  horse,  and  cried  out  <  Allah  Acbar!' 

Whilst  Derar  w«i  engaged  with  the  Preset,  Abd'eibdi  EhnJ^lr  had 
posaeseioB  o#  liw  bonee,  bat  meddled  with  notiriay  iB.it  tiUCUi* 


*t 
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cmam  hmk,.  wh»  bmi  9hv  ift  pwraii  •€  thoM  Chiulta«  iMi  bill  betltti, 
aadfoUoml  Aem  to  «.iifw  wMcb  ws  batwecs  them  and  Tripoli  Th« 
Gwelw,  a»  mob  »  HkOf  mam  to  tlw  rivsr,  took  th»  water.  Caled  ynrsiied 
tbem  no  huhar,  Imt  nham  ho  oamo  book  lie  fbnad  tlio  Soraeems-  m  the 
They  seiaeA  all  tie  spoil,  silks,  eloatlio,  kovsekold  stofT,  lhiH», 
pm^Ubtmf  tkat  wwe  in  tko  ftor,  and  aK  Ao  kaBgings,  monef ,  and  plate 
in  tbe  bow«^  aad  to«ik  the  yonng  lady,  the  (SoranoiV  danghter,  SBd  ft"^ 
moid^  Ihofr  YtllHl  npoft  ker.  So  thej  loaded  all  liieir  joweb,  wealtk,  and 
ftmiitifj,  npottr  koiaooy  jiialoa>  sad  aasoSy  and  rctanied  to  Pamaaoney'  kaving 
left  maMm^lHibaaA  1flte« in  iftie  kovae  knt  tiio^oldrdlgiovs. 

^'WkilM  titer  SanteSDO  imw  dkffkif  mruf  tiie  spoil,  Cided  caBed  ont  to 
tlHTOld  Pfieei^iB  tko  bean,  wk»  noold  nol  Totteksafe  an  anewer.  Wken  he 
a  aeoead  tiMe^  *  Wkat  iMrald  yoa  havo  T  said  tfw  Priest;  '  get  yon 
iteat  ymv  kvuineeoy  aiBd  aaowe  yotmelf  tlwl  Sitil»  Tongeance  wifl 
li^t  npoB  jwv  head  fbrtfiUing  the  Mood  of  so-  teany  Cfarististts.'  'How 
etei  tka^key'  said  €ated»  "^wken  €Fod  has  oomannded  no  to  fight  widi  ymi 
and  kill  yon?  and  if  the  i^sHo  of  God,  ot  blessed  memory,  had  not  com* 
lod  as  to  Ite  aooh  aisB  aayaa  are  aioBs,  yaa  skoald  not  hare  escaped 
tiMBi  tho  sest^  bat  I  woidd  kate  pat  yoa  to  a  arast  erael  deatb.' 
Ska  poor  vdigiottakdd  kiapeaoo  afttkfe^  aatfaasweiad  him  never  a  word.*— > 
IBML  «^  lis  AanMOM^  vol.  i,  pp.  19B»  sqq. 

1  gtunn  ta  mkk  titet  the  oaHiao  brida  waa  ae^oi  i  ansomed.    SbeBvadiB 
iMTidak'a  hanoi  te  ak  bate  fost9r4iTa  years,  af  the  ezpiratien  of  wUek 
alte<waa.  tnaafefiad  tatkat  ad  tka  Cdipk  Teaid,  at tbeiaqaest  of  tha 
■tet  kaaa  baai  aa  aiaaaiiial  as  Heleali.. 


Van  l»r  Kmib  S47. 

Tke  people  of  Bethnlia,  near  Jerasalem,  a  place  celebrated  txc  a  Tigocaaa 
stand  made  there  by  the  Christians,  are  considered  by  themselves  and  the 
surrounding  country  to  be  of  foreign  origin  and  to  speak  a  dialect,  which 
is  said  to  resemble  Ihattabeae.^^J'iw/onNatKm.^iom  3fr,  J^arreti. 

KoTE  08,  Pagb  850. — Cedars  of  Lebaia>n. 

FureE,  in  1565^  speaks  vagaely  of  *'  about  twenty-Ara  eedan.**  Banwel^ 
in  ld7dy  tamuL  *< taaaigiviDar,  tkat  aload  smad  aboat  ia  aoirele,  aad  two 
otfaan,  the  btanahea  atereof  aee  ^oite  deaayadf  with  age«*  What  feBowa 
is  seauokablet  *<  1  also  weat  about  in  iU» placa  to  look  ont ibr  some  yoang 
oaea,  bat  eoald  fiad  aono  at  aU."  It  appeaa,  thorefora,  that  none  of  tha 
secondary  growth  are  tla?ee  hnadied  yean  old»* 


•  His  words» in  th«  orii^al  German,  are:— **Uad  «b  wtobir  OedarMam 
dSfor  Gebirge  yor  Jaren  8ehr  voligestanden,  so  h&bens  doch  mitler  lelt  deraoaaaen 
abgenommen,  dam  deren  nicht  mehr  (wie  Mi»  gezeUet)  dann  nur  Tier  and  swentslg 
in,  einem  kleinen  Kreyss  herumb  zu  aeben,  und  vader  aadarea  aech  iweoBi  deren 
JSrBte  nahe  gar  vor  alter  abgefallen  seind.  So  bin  ich  auch  fermer  auff  dem  flats 
umbher  gangen,  mich  naoh  anderes  jimgen  w«iter  vmbaoBehen  tub  aber  keine,  die 
bernacher  wacbflsen,  flnden  mogen.'*^Beaekreibung  iter  Ri^*,  tec,  voL  ii»  p.  145 ; 
and  tlie  tnuMbtfcnx  In  Say's  <*  Collection  of  Curious  Travels  and  yoyagea»'*  vol.i» 
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I,  in  1088,  Biddnlpht  aboat  the  eomiiienoenMiit  of  the  KJtonSk 
oenliuy.  Be'  Bmym,  in  1605,  tnd  Lithgow,  in  1612,  fonnd  the  same  num- 
ber, twenty«foiir. .  All  fcheee  traveUen  protest  against  the  prevailing  super- 
station,  that  it  was  impossible  to  count  them  correctly,  an.  idea  aeconnted 
for  aa  foUows  by  the  narrator  of  Be  Breves*  jonmey : — '*  Qnant  an  nornbre 
de  cenx  qoi  lestent  an  lieu  susdit,  que  plnsieurs  veulent  eatre  mysterienx 
et  estrange,  escrivans  n'avoir  jamais  este  trouv^  an  vray,  j'en  ay  coote  vingt 
quatre  par  deux  fois,  et  plnsieurs  de  nostre  compagnie  autant,  quelques  qbs 
aussi  moina,  et  d'antres  plus;  mais  en  cette  vadete  et  difference  n'y  a  point 
de  miracle ;  I'enenr  lient  de  ce  qn'aucuns  de  ces  arbrea  estans  sees  et 
dennez  de  fonilles,  ancuns  jettans  du  pied  deux  on  troia  trones,  et  anenns 
antres  jeunes  naisaans  de  la  raoine  des  vieuz,  il  y  en  a  qui  content  ceoxey, 
d'autiea.  les  obmettent,— ancuns  de  plnsieurs  trones  n'en  font  qu'vn  aibie, 
d*antres  en  font  plusienrs,— ancuns  laissent  les  sees,  d'antres  les  nombient, 
et  par  ainsi  se  trouye  pen  de  conTcnanoe  anx  rapports  qn'on  en  £ut  .  . . . 
An  xeste,  je  n'en  ay  tcu  que  vingt  quatre,  s'entend  de  vienx  pleins  de  Tie 
et  de  Terdeur."— £«ia/tof»  de»  Voyaget,  &c.,  p.  55. 

Fermanel,  in  1680,  fonnd  twenty-two,  and  one  lately  fiillen,  having  been 
accidentally  set  fire  to  by  some  shepherds.  Boger,  who  quitted  Palestine 
in  1634,  after  five  years'  residence,  mentions  twenty-two,  and  two  others, 
«<  de  m^me  antiquity,  qui  sent  k  terre  sans  fieuilles  et  sans  fruit,  neantmoim 
aans  coimption.*'  One  possibly  of  the  faSlen.  trees  is  reekoned  by  B'Anrieox 
in  his  enumeration  of  twenty-three,  to  be  seen  there  in  1660.  La  Boqne, 
in  1688,  fonnd  twenty,— Maundrell,  in  1696,  only  sixteen,— Pococke, 
in  1788,  fifteen,  the  sixteenth  having  been  blown  down  shortly  before  his 
visit.    Two  more  have  perished  duziog  the  last  coitnry. 

It  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that  great  care  is.now  taken  of  these  *remiitnts 
of  the  giants/  The  trees  are  accounted  sacred,  and  the  Patriareh  perfoms 
a  solemn  yearly  mass  under  their  shade  on  the  feast  of  the  TnauAganlixfD. 

Koxn  59,  Paob  854.— Convent  of  Ganubin. 

'*Nous  apprtmes  d'eux  qu*entre  plnsieiurs  monast^res  qn'il  y  avoitastie- 
fois  sur  le  Liban,  on  en  comptoit  trois  principaux,  du  nomhre  desqneli  ^toit 
Canubin,  lequel  contenoit  seul  trois  cens  religieux;  et  paroeqne  c'est 
I'nnique  des  anciens  qui  subsiste  encore  aujourdliui  avec  un  nombre  con- 
siderable de  moines,  et  qu'il  est  d'ailleurs  le  chef  de  tout  I'ordre  eedentf - 
tique  et  religieux  de  la  nation  Maronite,  le  nom  de  Canubin  lui  a  ^  doone 
du  mot  grec  latinise  Coenobium,  comme  qui  diroit  le  Monast^re  par  excel- 
lence."— La  Boque,  Voyage  de  Syrie  et  da  M,  Libon,  t.  i,  p.  56. 

"  Ce  dit  monast^re  de  Canubin  fdt  basty  par  Saladin,  lorsqu'il  pnt  » 
pays.  It  cause  du  bon  accneil  qu'il  avoit  receu  du  superieur,  y  passant  in- 
connu." — Monconyst  Voyages,  p.  554. 

Twenty  thousand  monks,  according  to  La  Boque,  once  inhabited  the  eon- 
vents  and  hermitages  dependent  upon  Canubin. 

Among  many  pleasing  tributes  to  the  hospitality  and  worth  of  the  patn- 
•Pshs  and  monks  of  Canubin,  I  select  the  following  from  the  namUve  rf 
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I>«  BreTes'  tniTels  in  fhe  Leyant,  in  1605,  on  his  retnni  from  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  had  resided  ahoye  twenty  yean  as  political  repiesentative  of 
France : — 

"  Us  n'ont  anenn  rerenn  que  lenrs  bras,  et  font  profession  de  pauTret^ 
non  de  mendicity :  anx  interyalles  de  lenrs  deyotions,  ils  travaillent  tons, 
non  par  divertissement,  comme  nos  religienx,  mais  de  necessity,  pour  se 
nonrrir,  et  pour  faire  eharit^  aoz  panyres :  les  nns  cnltiyent  la  teire  afin 
d*en  tirer  les  grains,  herbages,  et  legumes ;  les  autres  font  des  nattes  et 
cofins  de  feuilles  de  pataoiers,  pour  yendre,  comme  Sainct  Hierome  remarque 
es  Vies  des  Peres ;  les  autres  nourrissent  les  yers  k  soye  et  s'occnpent  k 
d*antres  exereises:  href,  leur  yie  est  actiye  et  eontemplatiye  ensemble; 
jamais  ne  mangent  ehair  nipoisson,  ainsi  yiyent  seulement  deraoines,  d'her- 
bages,  de  legumes,  et  de  fruits,  dont  ces  montagnes  sont  asses  fertiles. 

**  Bans  ledit  convent,  qui  est  la  residence  ordinaire  du  Patriarche,  il  a 
pour  tout  logis  nne  chambre  meublee  d'une  ohaire  de  hois,  d'nne  tablette, 
oh  sont  quelques  livres,  et  de  deux  on  trois  petits  tapis  estendus  but  le 
plancher,  qui  k  la  mode  Turquesque  Iny  sert  de  table  et  de  lit :  neantmoins, 
panny  ceste  indigenee,  11  est  ayme  et  reyer6  de  son  peuple  comme  nndemy> 
dieu,  k  cause  de  la  candeur  et  saintet^  de'sa  yie." 

De  Brares  found  four  prelates,  two  archbishops,  and  two  bishops  in  at- 
tendance on  the  Patriareh — **  non  reluisans  d'or  et  de  pierreries,  comme  les 
aostres,  mait  bien  de  sainct4t6  et  de  bonne  yie,  et  an  reste  conyerts  seulement 
de  leurs  psnyres  habits  ordinaires.*' 

*' Apres  disne,  k  cause  de  la  beauts  de  ees  montagnes,  nous  aUasmesnous 
pTomener,  et  par  le  ohemin  les  uns  prirent  plaisir  k  yoir  ces  hautes  mon- 
tagnes, les  autres  admirerent  la  quantity  des  ruisseaux.  et  les  beaux  jardin- 
ages  remplis  de  beUes  fleurs. 

^  Nous  nous  trouyasmes,  sans  y  penser,  an  dessons  dn  eonyent,  dans  le 
fond  d'un  yallon,  qui  d*en  haut  ne  se  pent  regarder  sans  Teblouissement, 
paroissaot  comme  un  noir  abysme  eifroyable,  tant  pour  sa  profondeur,  qu*& 
cause  du  bruit  du  fleuye  qui  coule  k  travers :  nous  y  demeurasmes  pen,  car 
le  soleil  s'abbaissant  nous  contraignit  aussi  de  nous  retirer  et  remonter  au 
eonyent  en  diligence,  ok  ayans  soup4,  nous  nous  couchasmes  sur  les  ter- 
races, au  dair  de  la  lune. 

**  Le  lendemain,  k  la  pointe  du  jour,  nous  partismes  pour  aller  yoir  les 
Cedres,  en  compagnie  du  Patriarche,  et  de  TEyesque  Georges,  qui  par  hon- 
neur  conyoyerent  Monsieur  de  Breves ;  et,  parvenus  pres  d'un  grand  village, 
sitn^  sur  une  belle  et  fertile  coste,  entre  des  vallons  bien  cultiv^s,  nous 
renoontrasmes  le  Seigneur  du  lieu,  suivy  de  deux  arquebusiers,  qui  nous 
attendoit  au  passage,  ayant  fait  apporter  quantity  de  vivres  sur  le  chemin, 
pain,  vin,  agnaux,  chevreuils,  volailles,  le  tout  dresse  k  terre  joignant  une 
claire  fontaine  k  Tombre  de  huict  ou  dix  oliviers.  Nous  repensmes  \k  sur 
rherbe,  puis  tiiasmes  outre,  et  pen  de  temps  apres,  traversans  un  autre 
village  de  Maronites,  le  Seigneur  de  ce  lieu  se  joignit  aussi  aveo  quatre 
arquebusiers,  pour  nous  faire  escorte  centre  les  Arabes :  nous  vismes  par  les 
nes  les  fbmmes  et  les  filles,  assemblees  en  troupes,  faire  de  grandes  acda- 
flMtions  de  joye,  fredonnant  de  la  langue  contre  les  dents,  et  k  ce  bruit  ton' 


people  eoitlt  §n  ntiBfom,  eentir  ea  ftmle  aiitoiBrdDiiePelrMMlM^  po«r] 
frtr  g«  beneftotfen,  lee  was  lay  betBoiemt  lee  piide^  k*  iitieB  ke  aain 
la  robe,  et  cenx  qui  n'en  ponvoient  approoher  se  contentaient  da 
oenz  qui  FaToient  tooeM ;  et  pur  k'  ewnifagne  tammi,  da  tHi  Mk  qae  ke 
pajeane  Pappeivevoieiiir,  quCttans  lea  oliamn%  lea  ]aaBesy.lBa 
Tenofettt  &  penr  cThaleiiie  hrf  ftnv  kfrTeteteneey    niw>  eat  yai  la 
qne  ce  peaple  parte  a  eee  nelate. 

T<a  Boqiin  paea  a  cbanaing  aceoont  of  tlie  Goayent  of  Mar  EUsha,  tiieiL 
inUMteA  by  MQAka  of  the  order  af  Mount  Gannel:— 

"  Si  aem  fikmas  eoatena  et  mSme  tenches  de  yoIt  dnrant  la  nnit  Hn- 
tmeor  <b  aatte  aoUlnde,  aoaa  ne  fQimea  pas  moina  satiafiuts  d*en  considioer 
lei  dehora  peadaat  le  jour.  On  peat  dire  qne  e'est  un  des  pins  beaux 
eaSxoila  ds  liban,  inr  tout  par  cette  prodigiease  abondaace  d'eaa  qui  aoit 
da  dieenea  oayeetuies  dea  roohera  aux  enTirona^  en  de^a  et  en  deUt  du  fieuye, 
lafeello  fenaa  dea  layea,  dea  oasoedea^  et  de  petite  tozrens  q,ni  ae  predpitent 
dans  le  valloD  et  giosaissent  le  fleuve.  Gela,  joint  k  I'agreable  yeidore  dea 
aibree  et  dea  bocagea,  forme  an  epectacle  chazmant  dnaant  le  jour^  et  la 
nnit  on  eet  peBetre,  poor  ainai  direy  d'nne  douoe  terrenr  par  le  brait  de  eea 
eanx.  ^n  na  taiiaaent  jamaia. 

"  Mais  le  plus  bel  omement  de  cette  retraite  eat  la  sainte  vie  qn'jmenent 
lea  leligieax  Canaea.  On  pent  dire  qne  e'eat  panny  eux  q^i'on  tronve 
enaon  eet  eepnt  de  mortiftoation  et  de  detachement  des  chosea  de  la  tene 
tplmi  arimireit  aatsrefoia  dana  lea  Anachoretea  de  TOiient.  Bien  n'est  pins 
Mifiant  que  la  conyersation  de  ces  bons  Henmte8.''-^rbya^  en  S^rie,  Sae^ 
pf.76— 78. 

The  snoMCj  of  De  Ohaateuil,  a  Proyen9al  gentleman — ^the  ftiend  of 
Pafaaaey  and  anireraally  admired  for  hia  acqnirements,  especially  in  Oriental 
leaniaidi  but  who  broke  away  &om  all  the  fasciaationa  of  aoeiety  and 
friandahip  to  bary  himaelf,  in  the  flower  of  hia  age,  in  the  wilds  of  Lebanon 

%Ba  long  and  fonfly  cherished  in  the  aacred  yalley,  bnt  especially  among 
the  reclnaes  of  Mar  Elisha,  with  whom  he  spent  the  last  fbw  years  of  hia 
liftft  dying  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  a.i>.  1644,  prematurely  worn  out  by  the 
fasta  and  penances  to  which  he  subjected  himself.  The  Maronites  almost 
ndagffd  him,  and  in  La  Boque's  time  he  waa  neyer  mentioned  by  any  other 
naaM  than  that  of  the  Happy  One.* 

Note  61,  Paob  361. 

aee  the  dlst  bodic  of  WiUiaa  of  Tyre;  speaking  ef  King  Baldvin,he 
s»fi,  **  n  tnwersa  lea  ehamps  de  Siden,  grant  les  BKaitagnea  fai  a^panai 
Botia  pagw  da  eeloi  dea  enaemie,  et  amva  en  an  liea  o^  Pan  troava  prraipiff 

*  According  to  the  Oriental  ChristiAns,  the  SethiteSi  or  "  Sons  of  God,**  set  tiw 
nst  aainple  of  the  monastic  lift  by  retiring  to  Mount  R«rmon,  in  tkebopeor  FeariB-* 
taVFlndtoeby  the  mactitymnd  purity  of  their  Uvea;  ^npniring:  atlaal*  ««thte»  ■■* 

"KS!!*^  fr"**S[» J*^^***®"*'®*^  *o  **»e  P^ns,  and  intermarrying  with  - 
•^gbters  of  men,-  their  kinsmen  of  the  ntoe  of  Cain,  begot  the  Oiaota^^Jftfti 


ions  lea  biens  de  oe  monde,  on  sol  fertile,  de  beDet  sonroef ,  et  que  Ton 
nomme  Messaara;  il  desoendit  de  U  dans  la  yaJtee  dite  de  Baecar,  et  anriTa 
dMttiHMrteiw qjui  diatiUe  !•  laUeilaBiiely^eoaiiieoalitdaiialefraiMiaas 
btfiftBiiexub  •.  •  .  >  AmaiaanamfliUt  e^est  Ikdim  an  tenpi.  dea  sqI*  d!lasaal»  H 
etailappBlfe  la&itft  dnlJlMBt,  paMe%ttB  l*  yallee  fwL  la  feana  ae  sialoQga  a» 
efflbt  jMytfaa.  fiad  i«  JUban.  H  poaaftda  qa  aok  fuEfcilB,  das  aanx  tre»> 
salKbras,.  et  ae  reaoaBKaade  an  a«tBe  pai  raboadanoe  da  a^fOfiJartfliii  fu  U 
j^iiaaiii  fvaatft^ das laUagea  qo-oB  3riaiuu>Btra»  at p« Udoancas aoOi^ma  dia 
sa  temparatnie.  On  mmttae  dana  la.  paat&e  la  ]0iia  baaaa  de  at  valUiii  im* 
iriUe,  aujourd'hni  encore  entouree  de  fortes  murailles,  otl  Ton  tronve  beau- 
coup  d'antiqnes  Edifices  qpi  attcstentaa  noblesse,  et  ^e  Ton  nomme  de  son 
nom  modeme  Amegarre.     Ceux  qui  ^tadient  I'antiqait^  pensent  qne  c'eat 

la  yille  de  Palmyre AniTlaa  dn»  oer  paya^^leaBftfeMs  ae  nneB^iile 

pmmirilr  lAc«»ent,  saas  qne  pcffiMma  itj  ofpoel^  efc  IciidMii  toeC  aox 
ftattmes.  Ler  HaHiticns  s^lta&ant  retives  daui  leevoBligMs;  ftaTy  tmit 
pnv  d^  eficttin  poor  afler  ks  y  eliercbeiv  et  em  pntaal,  4teqHfQe  iH«i£ 
isrtniite  dlB^  kt  pr«HsbBi]ieanif€e  dea  n5lne,  fla  «va]0kl  aeo^^ 
par^  d^  leiir  gios  et  menn  b^taildans  las  maeais  ailing  aw  mffisM  it  lie 
YHlftev  et  qui  fonrnissaleiit  des  pfttenigea  trte  abondaiM.  Pendant  ee  lenipB 
le  cwHte  db  Tripoli,  a^ast  ftank,  oaoune  il  cmU  itk^aamamykttmtm  la» 
<^»mpe  de  Bfl£es  et  a«pr^s  dki  eb&tana-  Airt  amamlf  Ifiaiwtliin^  eoflBa  tent- 
k-etmp  ma  fo  territoire  d^Mefiepatts,  et  les  aAtesa  appairent  bteaiftt  qjoll 
6tait  avee  lea  sieirs  dans  lamSme  yadlcej  bnilaat  tmit  a«r  aoB  pMH^a*  Lea 
premiers  maMhisent  k  la  rencontie  da  cnate  dte  qa'il»fare»b  .1aa§mmk»  de 
son  approefae;  eeliti^i  ne  deaisvit  pasmoins  leareiMwwr^eiileae  rtmrirmii 
it  pen  prte  m  mffien  de  la  TaBte,"  &c>-J5rgiibww  Sm  llwiiasrff%  te^  t.  S^ 

*'  Inter  Szaida  et  Masohg^iiaram,  qaas  eat  ex  amseniaaimia  illina  regionls 
oppidas,  aeenndiua  Al  Azizi,  TaUie  eat|  cni  arbores  et  nvi  plazimnm  daooiia 
ceacaliaat,  ad  94  miUiaxi%  pEoenrrena.  Masahgbara  vero  ab  nrbe  Ebained. 
diotarqnmolim  pxincepa  Mt  iUacam  regionam»  distat  6  miUiaiibns.  Jth 
Ma  ad-yiaom  qui  vocatur  Aain  al  Gjam,'*  (Ain  al  Gani,  alibi,)  "aunt  18 
laUliaria,  et  totidemr  ab  hoc  ad  Dama8onm."^-il&t4/«ii«  Tabula  Syria, 
p^§3. 

Ain  al  Garri  is  the  Amegarra*  of  William  of  Tyre,  now  called  Han(|jiar, 
near  Medjdel;  ve  passed  it  on  the  left,  corossing  the  Bekaa  on  onr  return 
ta  Bamasaos.  Abulfieda  aajs,  that  in  it  are  "  monunenta  magno  saxo 
cssa.*'  I  am.  informed  by  Mr*  Fairen,  that  teaaes  of  the  vails  are  atill 
"viaiblay  but  tiie  SkateiialA  have  been  carried  off  ta  bmld  a4iasent  villages* 

"  Monaitexa,"  says  Aboa  Obeli,,  quoted  by  SchnUena,  "  est  munimentmn 
in  %ii4  pBope  TxipoUs.*'  Ita  captuie  by  Nonoeddiny  in  1169,  is  said  by 
Bohadin  to  haye  induced  the  retreat  of  the  Christians  from  £g][pt.— Fito 
p.dS 


*  Brobablj  mistranscribed  axkd  misprinted  ftar  AinagBifa,  In  the  OKi|jnal 
seripi,  the  dot  of  the  i  being  often  omitted  in  old  writing. 
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NoTS  62,  Paob  364. 

Since  this  was  written,  Mr.  Feiren  has  eeased  to  oceapy  ibia  impottnft 
post ;  or  rather  the  oiftee  of  Consul  General  has  been  done  away.  Besi- 
dents  and  trsfellen— all  who  are  interested  in  Syri»— will  me  this.  But 
the  poor  Indian  Mnssnhnans,  whose  rights,  as  British  sobjects,  Mr.  F. 
asserted  and  estsMished,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Tnrks,  and  their  own 
ineonceiyaUe  delight  and  happiness — ^will  roe  it  most,  should  the  tyrants  of 
the  country  again  oppress  them,  and  no  one  stand  np  as  their  friend. 

NoTB  68,  Page  864.— Beyront 

Banmgarten  has  drawn  a  sweet  picture  of  Beyrout :— 

*'  The  same  day  we  went  out  of  the  city  to  take  a  Tiew  of  the  sitaation 
of  the  town,  and  the  ground  about  it;  we  entertained  onrselyes  with  the 
charming  pleasantness  of  these  fields ;  we  saw  many  oliVe-yards  and  almond- 
trees  just  in  their  bloom,  the  land  yeiy  fruitful  and  well-watered,  abounding 
with  pomegranate-trees,  and  trees  of  many  other  kinds,  which  at  that  time 
were  full  of  fruit.  This  prospect  afforded  us  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and 
was  the  object  of  our  admiration.  For  at  the  same  time  that  in  our  coun- 
try the  ground  is  covered  all  over  with  hoar-frost,  the  rivers  frozen  up,  and 
the  woods  hardly  able  to  sustain  the  weight  of  snow  that  is  ready  to  break 
down  an  their  boughs,  here  is  a  charming  spring,  the  brooks  sweetly  glid- 
ing, and  making  a  murmuring  noise  as  they  flow,  adorned  on  both  sides 
with  grass  and  flowers,  the  trees  so  loaden  with  fruit,  that  they  often  sink 
and  fall  to  the  ground  under  their  burden.  And,  which  was  still  more 
wonderM,  the  mountains  within  our  view  were  at  the  same  time  all  covered 
.with  snow."— ^ooJb  8,  c.  9. 

Fakr-ed-din*s  palace,  described  by  Manndrell,  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Bey- 
rout, but  has  lately  been  turned  into  a  barrack  by  Ibrahim  Pasha. 

WilUbrand  of  Oldenborg,  Canon  of  Hildesheim,  nephew  of  Willibrand, 
CQunt  of  Harlemunt,  and  a  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land  in  1211 — describes 
the  Castle  of  Beyrout  as  very  strong,  defended  on  one  side  by  the  sea  and 
the  precipice,  and  on  the  other  side  by  a  ditch,  overlooked  by  two  strong 
walls  flanked  by  towers,  in  one  of  which,  recently  bmlt,  an  apartment  had 
been  constructed  of  such  beauty  that  he  deplores  his  inability  to  do  it  justice 
in  description. 

The  pavement  was  a  mosaic,  most  delicately  imitating  water  agitated  by 
the  breeze ;  the  walls  were  lined  with  marble  slabs ;  while,  depicted  on  the 
vaulted  roof,  (the  result  of  the  friendly  emulation  of  the  Syrians,  Saracens, 
and  Greeks,  in  their  respective  arts,)  might  be  seen  the  clouds  careering 
through  the  sky,  zephyrs  puffing  and  blowing,  and  the  sun  measuring  out 
the  months,  weeks,  days,  hours,  and  minutes  of  the  year,  by  his  course 
through  the  zodiac. 

In  the  centre  of  the  hall  was  a  marble  cistern,  paved  with  a  mossic  of 
flowers  of  every  hue,  so  smoothly  united  and  polished  as  not  to  offend  the 
touch  by  the  slightest  inequality  of  surface.    A  dragon,  elevating  its  head 
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in  Ihe  middle  of  the  pool,  disgorged  «  eopiora  foanUin,  which  eooled  and 
freshened  the  warm  breezes  admitted  freely  by  the  windows  disposed  in 
beantifial  order  aronnd  the  apartmAnty  while  tiie  soft  murmniing  of  the 
water  lolled  one  insensibly  to  slamber-«Hk  Inznry  which  the  ;irorthy  Caaoa 
concludes  by  telling  ns  he  went  there  to  indulge  in,  oTeiy  day  he  sojourned 
aft  Beyrout— J/tn.  TerrtB  SanctdBt  ap,  £.  AUatn  8jfmmict(if  pp.  126-7. 

Willibrand's  narrative,  though  written  in  barbarous  Latin,  contains  naoh 
information  as  to  the  state  of  the  castles  and  fortresses  of  Syria,  at  the 
eommenoement  of  the  thirteenth  century.  His  honesty  in  declining  to 
•peak  of  places  he  had  not  seen  with  his  own  eyes  is  as  commendable  as  his 
constant  practice  of  giving  the  Arabic  names  of  those  he  did  yisit. 
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Abana  and  Fharphar,  SSI ;  zjodi 

^>wi<tiliiii,  the  author'B  Eordofiuu 
serranty  accident  to,  198 

Abilin,  rale  of;  259 

Abonsir,  names  of  European  tra- 
rellCTS  carved  on  the  rock  o( 
132, 134 

Abou  Zatoun,  sheikh  of  Wad  j 
Monsa,  exactions  of,  S27 

Abydus,  a  donkey  ride  to,  73; 
ruins  at,  75 

Achemsia,  Lake,  153 

Acre,  the  bay  of,  257 ;  seen  in  the 
distance,  258 

African  coasts,  beaatiM  view  of, 
171 

Agatharddes,  remains  described 
by,  402 

Ajdoon,  Gebelyride  over,  288;  the 
castle  0^  described  by  Abnlfeda, 
427 

Akaba,  route  to,  204;  arrival  at, 
208;  the  Turkish  governor  o^ 
t&^21S;  beauty  of  the  gulf  of,215 

Akhmim,  the  temple  of,  394 

Akoura,  a  Maronite  village,  359 

Alewyn,  Mr.,  the  author's  fellow- 
traveller  in  Mount  Lebanon, 
315,  329 

Alexandria,  arrival  of  the  author 
at,  13;  appearance  of  the  dty, 
14 ;  Pompey's  Pillar  and  Cleo- 
patoa*s  Needle  at,  15;  ruin  ex- 
cavated at,  ib. ;  the  far-famed 
library  of,  %b', ;  catacombs  with-* 
out  the  dty,  ib, ;  motley  inhabit- 
ants 0^  18;  associations   con- 


nected with,  19 ;  remains  at,  de- 
scribed by  paid  Lucas  and  other 
travellers,  367  sqq. 

Almonzar,  King  of  the  Saracens, 
his  skill  in  wi^are,  297,  428 

Alouins,  conference  with  the^  211 

Aiumon,  the  country  o^  277;  the 
dreary  valley  of,  279;  extensive 
ruins  at,  279;  the  mausoleum 
at,  ib. ;  magnificent  theatre  at; 
280;  deserted  state  o^  282; 
Abulfeda's  account  o^  427 

Anabroot,  beautiful  scenery  near, 
252 

Anezees,  tribe  of  the,  Arabs,  278, 

292 
Animals,  paintings  of,  in  tombs, 

395 
Ansina,  the  G^gendaiy)  Cify  of 

Magicians,  382 
Antilibanus,  grand  scenery  of  the^ 

332 
Anzairies,  the,  of  Lebanon,  344 
Apostles,  fountain  of  the,  248 
Arab  boatmen,  songs  o^  62,  63 
Arab  traditions   rdative   to  the 

pyramids,  48, 379,  380 
Arabian  histo^,  its  three  great 

periods,  27 
Ait  of  andent  Egypt,  diarac- 

terised,  81, 102  sqq. 
Aspen  leaJ^  tradition  concerning 

tiic,413 
Assalt,  its  beautiful  situation,  285 ; 

Abulfeda's  notice  of,  427 
Ateel,  village  of,  308;   beautiAil 

little  temple  near,  t^.;  its  dAte^ 
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AlraiU,  tbe  ]|^laiii,  234 

Ann,  origin  of  the  name  td,  890 


Baalbec,  Tisit  to,  383  tqq. ;  descrip- 
tion of  the  great  temple  at,  387 ; 
Temple  of  the  Sun  at,  339;  Co> 
rinthian  temple  at,  342 ;  cofaunaa 
of  Egyptian  granite,  hoilt  into 
a  Santon's  tomb,  at,  343 ;  legenda 
and  notioes  in  early  trayellers 
•^  432;  fiirthes  &eU  flN»n  Dr. 
Bobioion,  xxx3 

Btf dwin,  ^ng  of  JaniBale%  &ig 
expedition  agidnst  Jtiecaab^  277, 
42g 

Baldwin  UL  of  Jerasalemy  dege 
fxf  the  citadel  of  Fetta  by,  223$ 
Mb  ezpenitkm  to  Bosrah,  300 

Baldwin  of  Edeasay  bia  snoceuftd 
fbray,  283;  bia  courtesy  to  an 
SlnstrionB  lady,  K.;  gratttade 
of  an  Arab  prince  tO|  284 

Balm,  or  balsam^  history  of  the 

'  garden  of^  at  lilktaria,  385  aqq. 

Bankes,  Mr.,  gtenealoglcal  tablet 
didcoYered  by,  76 

Barbary  Mountains,  coasting  the^ 

'  11 

Barrada,  stream  of  the,  331 ;  YaQey 

"  of  the,  ^. 

Baahan,  forest  scenery  (it,  290 

Bt&nmgarten,  bis  yisit  to  Wady 
Feican,4a9}.his  description  of 
Beyroat,444 

Bedooin  tribes,  political  eonstftn- 
tion  <^the,  163;  their  arms  and 
attire,  164;  character  of  the^  214; 

Saphlc  descriptions  of  them  by 
anderille  and  others,  407 

Beer,  or  Beeri,  arrival  at,  252;  pro- 
bably the  andent  Beeroth,  i&. 

Beersheba,  287;  described  by  Sir 
John  Mandeyille,  and  other  tra- 
Tellers,  420 

B^lihuran,  or  wild  camomile,  181 

Boifr-Wettee,  rock-temple  a1^  d&- 
aoribedi  124;  interating  aoolp- 


turei  at^  125 ;  aUagoriosI  gvoqi 

at,  126 
Bekaa,  plain  of  liie^  860 
Bellina,  beantiflil  plain  ai,  259 
Bellini,  a  walk  to,  77. 
Beiaoni,  tomb  diaooTered  by,  ak 

Thebes,  86 
Beni  Hassan,  in  Egypt,  yisit  to 

lite  ancient  tombs  at,  151 
Beni  Hassan  tribe^  camp  of  the, 

278, 292 
Berber  language,  legian  of  the,  122 
Berber,  or  Nubian  aailon,  132; 

aongsofthe^ISS 
Beret  Anib  the  ifilige^  432 
Bethany,  tfie  home  ofldUBniiib  215 
Bethel,  diflooTeaed  l(r  Hk,  BoUn^ 

80D,.252 

Bethldiem»  approach  te^  239; 
▼iidt  to  ^  Spanish  oonTent  at, 
240|  maniag&*par^  «t,  A.; 
▼lew  q(  242;  tfl&e  Gkre  of  the 
27atiyity  the  tme  apo;!;  aoeord- 
ing'to  Mr.  Stanley,  ladr 

Bethlehem  and  Naamtii,  e^yiao- 
logies  0^423 

Bethsaida,  265  ;  qneMaa  of  its  ^ 
site,  426 

Beyrout,864;  described  byfinon-  { 
garten  and  others,  444 

Bfikets,  or  immense  reaemilzB  it  | 
Bozsah,  296 

Boulac,  ooHege  or  KsboQl  at,  3f ;  i 
printing  establishment  at^  s5. 

Boziah,   intesDestmg   aasoeiatiaM  ! 
connected  with,  294;  ^kact^ 
ot,  «&;  the  theatre  at,  &;  die  , 
mo8qiieofOtaiarat,295;BiOB9ie  I 
of  EiMebrak  at,  296;  Immensg 
reserroin  at,  A.;    aohte   otf 
Boman  road  at^  297;  aad  Ikte 
of  this  town,  ib,;  defeat  of  the 
Christiana  at,  298;   Christian  ^ 
expedition  againat^  800;  tiieir 
retreat  from,  80S;  prcaoat  atate 
of  the  city,  305;  yiewa  of  Mr. 
Porter  respecting  the  castle  o^ 
zxfGi ;  {vopheoas    reapecttig 
the  two  Booahib  howaolpBd 
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to  Mount  Sinai,  421,  zxnr,  «|q. 
of  harps  and  doamtie  life  in. 


Bnrckliaxd^  Aecdeholfld  iaeurel- 

DoBliy  tiw  busmg,  IBS 
Baaaela  mmd  pitrfw^  of  fiMca 

C 

aaiednl  «d;  j5;  K.  Caaptn's 
house  aJ^  6. 

Giian,  vograge  to,  STM  inlcodadteL 
to  the  pasha  at,  23;  the  atraets 
t£,  B7^  txmbB  «f  tiie  MaiuMBP 
saltans  at,  28 ;  heautilid  Tiew 
'flywp*!  at  onset,  IL ;  the  staGwHs 
and  honses  at,  in  1634,  j871;  the 
•antana,  tfraakiti  ^  878 

Camels,  diffeient  teeeds  of,  168; 
Vaaiskb's  ^esccipilGD  of  ndkxg 
on,  406 

Campan,  M.,  ifisit  to  his  house  at 
Cadiz,  6 

Cana,  Tillage  of,  261,  xzv 

Canaan,  when  tot  pes|iled,  ^ 

Canuhin,  iconvent  ol^  358^  its  in- 
terior deacRbed,  864;  descrip- 
tions by  easlj  trsreUen,  440 

'Oai^eRiaiun,  no  traces  o^  264 

Oaraiel,  Hoonift^  undescxlbed  route 
tOy  jfrom  Samaria  a65|  Canndite 
conyentOD,  256 

CSarnac,  the  teoapaie  of  Jvupiar 
Amman  at,  96-;  its 'vast  dimen- 
sions, 99;  historical  flcnlptores 
at,  «ft. ;  obierratiotts  of  Miss 
S^artineaa  respecting,  xr 

Garteia,  mit  to  the  old  town  of, 

lO 

Castor-oil  tree,  its  gEBst  heaaty, 

107 
Gataoombs  nsar  Alszandria,  Ifi 
Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  ascent  of 


4lie»  lH);  the  tqpvar  mm,  Utt 

-ieveot  flC  ihf^  Sd^awrikto 
the,  148 
CaT%^  TTisswnhpisft  d2;  tMBfci 
ejcoavated  bj^m^  eFsafogiabii 
tmi,4iikk  fanre ef  the Aerifr 
tnres,  ib,;  remarkable  prcgphe- 
«ies  vvM  by^  45;  bis  limMm 
in  maglfv  t&.|  iiis  3iapi7  «»U- 

and  380 
Cedsn,  <)f  Moanfe  JisbtuMW,  84t$ 

4eaQri0tiosf  o^  bgr  theoldtBar 

Tellers,  439 
Oepiwinea,  pfxandd  €€,  at  Otab 

47 

GbaneleoB,  deaecBKd,  137 
CSbasteofl,  U.  de,  ''^  H^sppy 

One,"  a  hermit  ia  Lebanon,  442 
jCaieops,  Tisit  to  the  gnat  pyranid 

of,  38 ;  its  shaiie,  40;  the  entrance 

ioi%ik.;  its  iatador  deacribed, 

41;  Davison's  chamber  in,  42; 

desoEiplloBS  by  the  .old  trayeL 

kn,  -and  traditioiis,  378  at%^; 

subsequent  discoTeries,  Tij,  xyi 
-Gboraaia,  no  trace  e^  265 
Clarke,  Mr.,  son  of  J^.  Clarke,  the 

tr&Tellfir,  146,  wad  afterwards 
Cleopatra's  Ne^le,  at  Alexandria, 

15, 367,  zzxiii 
Coffee,  Sandys's  description  of,  417 
Coleridge,  desc]j|»tion  in  a  poem 

of,  the  coiuiterpafft  fA  a  soene  tx 

Lebanon,  851 
Copts,  ability  of  the,  84^  degpmda- 

tibon  of  the,  392 ;  extinctioiL  4if 

their  language,  898 
CmcifixiaD,  the  nuraoulous  dark. 

ness  observed  in  Egypt,  401 
Gush,  a  'Voyage  to  ^e  land  o^ 

121 
Cypres^  l^^d  oonceming  the, 

412 

Paara,  a  town   of  the  Hauxan,' 

291-29^ 
Dahabieh,  or  Nile-boat,  dsscElbed, 
I      61;  her  crew,  62 
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Bamueiii,  wnAnl  at»  S15;  xeii- 
denoe  at,  829;  palace  of  the 
Hnftl  at,  863 

Bandonr,  amall  temple  at,  148 

Daniely  the  propheciea  dtf  370 

Daahonr,  the  two  great  pyiamida 
o(  154 

'Dtsfey,  Mr^  one  of  the  anthor'a 
party  to  Palmyra,  813 

Baviaoa'a  chamber  in  the  pyramid 
of  Cheops,  42 

Bead  Sea,  its  silent  shores,  247 

Deir-el-Akhmar,  the  Maronites 
at,  344 

Deluge,  Arab  traditions  respect- 
ing tiie^  48 

Dendera,  the  temple  of,  149;  de- 
scribed,  150, 151 ;  talismans  at, 
408 

Derr,  characteristics  of  the  inha- 
bitants near,  133 

Desert,  the  hungry,  of  the  Mon- 
gols, 415;  delusions  of  tiie,  and 
superstitions  relatiTe  to  the,  416 

Dimitri,  Father,  at  Mount  Sinai, 
187 

Dothan,  recently  discoyered  by 
Dr.  Bobinson,  tIL 

Druses,  towns  inhabited  by  the^ 
292;  of  Mount  Lebanon,  845 


K. 

Ebn  Ehasib,  stoiy  of,  66 

Ebsambul,  account  of  a  visit  to 
the  rock-temple  of,  146,  xr 

Eden,  the  trees  of,  850;  Tillage  of, 
ib,i  the  Tale  ol^  855;  scenery 
near,  856;  population  oi^  357 

Edfou,  a  Tisitto  the  temple  of, 
106;  culture  of  the  land  near, 
i&. 

Edom,  desolation  d,  233;  the  sea 
of,  408 

'Egypt,  when  first  peopled,  56, 
115;  Arab  legends  regarding  the 
gOTemment  of,  882 

E^tian  magician,  his  perform- 
ances^ 35 


l^yptiaiM,  doetrinetf  of  fte^  90; 

their  degradatfon  and  «nm- 

sion  in  modem  timea,  391 
Eilethyis,  inteniting  tombs  al, 

94,95 
El  Ata,  desert,  probablytbeEUiam 

(tf  Scripture,  167 
El  Deir,  a  stupendous  exeaTa&n  ( 

near  Petra,  224,  xziii 
Elephantine,  descriptkm  cC  the 

island  of,  109;  a  stn^oirer,  144 
El  Erbain,  oouTent  of,  190 
El  Foura,  plain  of;  235,  236 
El  Hakim,  the  Pxopliel  of  tiie 

Druses,  345,  435 
El  Hussn,   the   movmtain,  266; 

probably  the  andent  Gamals, 

%.,  zxTi ;  ruins  at,  267 
El  Hussn,  in  Gilead,  rural  custom 

at,  291 
Eiyah,  the  caTe  ol^   on  Mooat 

Carmel,  257 
Elim,  the  fountains  and  palm-tieei 

of,  408 
El  Kasr,  a  temple,  near  Ateel,  306 
Ellar,  Tillage  of,  255 
El  LecQa,  a  deep  raTine  In  Hoofit 

Sinai,  and  the  rock  ol  Mosei, 

190;  and  see  412 
£1  Mebrak,  mosq[ue  of,  at  Booah, 

296 
El  Meiek,  wells  at^  285 
£1  Murgha,  plain  of;  171 
El  Baha,  noble  plain  o^  in  frost 

of  Sinai,  194,  iz,  zritt 
£1  Syk,  raTine  of,  on  appmaduog 

Petra,  221 ;  its  luxuriant  foUsgc^ 

222;  colour  of  its  rocks,  t& 
El  Uebe,  the  well  of,  281 
Esdraelon,  or  Jecreel,  plain  o^  S59 
Esneh,  description  of  the  temple 

of;  104 
Essouan,  town  of,  106;  tilie  Isleof 

Flowers  opposite^  t&.;  return  tiv 

140;  tombs  and  mosques  near, 

144;  accounts  of,  by  the  oU 

traTcUers,  401 
Ezra,  town  o^  812;  palace  of  the 

Tcilow  King  near,  318;  bogi 


451 


naadoa  8t,  deperibed,  3  H  xz?ii» 


r. 

nber,  the  Dominican  fHar,  his 

.  <  Eyagatorium,'  zzxir 
Pafo-el-Diiiy  interriew  of  Ferma- 

ndwith,  inl630,  435 
iFmeOj  Mr^  yisit  to^  315;  kind- 

.neta  o^  330,  363»  364;  impor- 
.     tance  of  public  services  oi^  444 
'Fosety  martyrs,  conyent  of  the, 
■>-:  pear  Mount  Sinai,  190^  191« 


^'Ckiteenes,  the  city  of  the,  identi- 
.  .,,  .fled,  268,  ix,  xxyi 

Galilee,  the  sea  of,  262,  263;  poem 
>  ^   oC  Motanebbl  addressed  to  the 
.     .C..JaSLe^,of,425 

.-.  Gfmala,  the  ancient,  266, 3cnri 
-  ,^..'^,6a88an,  the  tribe  of,  428 
'.   Ciebel  4jeloon,  magiuficent  yiev 
.  ^.  ;  firom,  288 

•V;  (^bel  Asufar,  dreary  ridges  ot,  234 
>.-;  .C^bel  Ataka,  161 
-.".'GKBbel.Gilad,  the  ancient  Mount 
r>.:-;0ilead,285 

\.  y."  Q^bel'How,  and  the  approach  to 
'^y  '.SlWr  .184;  described  by  Dr. 
:•£'  :  :;feblnJBenj  ib. 
%  -WliialrEaterin,  ascent  of;  189, 191; 
-V.;^  r'^rieir  fiiom  the  peak  of,  192 

{lebe];;>linnegia,    hill    of,    194; 
.      -  -QiidMV  respecting,  195 
'    idiebie^|p4ii)9kmula,  in  Mount  Seir, 

|lQB0eriLtt)!f,230 

.  GewL'fi^iA,  grand  yiew  firom,  286 

Gebel'iSerbaC  yiew  of,  170,  175, 

•  •  179*  183;  identified  by  mtter 

•Hintk  tiie  <  Mount  of  God '  in  the 

.  wiliierness,  yiii,  zyi,  xyii 

Get^  Sheikh,  snowy  ridge  of,  262. 

:  "-^Bb  Herman 

Gebel  ul  Gheretain,  a  range  of 

stony  hills,  236 
Gennesareth,  the  plain  of,  264 


GbeiashL  a  bfanch  of  the  tribe  of 

Eoiei8h,4i6 
Ghor,  or  yalley  of  the  Jordan,  24T» 

265;  described  by  John  of  ^Hrz- 

b^rg  and  others,  423 
Ghouft,  the  ancient  Ck>ptoi,  Ba> 

koui*s  account  of,  403 
Giant  raoes  of  Canaan,  54,  zxyi 
Gibraltar,  first  yiew  of,  7 ;  beau^ 

of  the  gardens  at,  8;   motley 

scene  a^  9;  ride  to  the  Cork 

wood,  t&.;  its  garrison4ibrary,  10 
Gilgal,  the  pUin  of,  246 
Gipsies  in  Lower  Elgypt,  390 
Globe  with  wings,  17 
Gobat,  the  Aby  snnian  missionary, 

22 
Godfrey,  of  Boulogne,  hu  personal 

strei^h}  282 
Gospels,  beautiful  manuscript  of, 

in  Greek,  at  Mount  Sinai,  189 
Goumou,  temple  of  Amman  a1^  79 
Gow  elKebhr,  73 
G02S0,  the  isle  o^  12 
Guerf  Hassan,  gloomy  temple  of, 

126 

H. 

Hadjar  Silsili,  granite  quarries  at, 
151 

Hales,  Dr.,  chronology  o(  59;  on 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  115, 116 

Ham,  the  sons  o^  54 

Hamburg,  efi'ects  of  the  fire  at,  278 

Hamilton,  Mr.,  inscription  de- 
ciphered by,  15 

Handjiar,  the  Ain  al  Garri  of  the 
Crusades,  443 

Hare,  its  appearance  considered  a 
bad  omen,  200 

Haroun-al-Baschid,  the  Caliph, 
story  told  of,  66 

Hasroun,  mulberry-groy^  of,  358 

Hatsheil^  yillage  o^  358 

Hauran,  plam  of  the,  described, 
291;  b^utlAil  yiews  oyer  the^ 
292;  Mr.  Porter's  theory  re- 
garding the  stone  architecture 
of  the,  yiii,  zxyi 


in  J&gypt,  116 


its 


HobroDf 


ooiint  of  Ae  tows,  t&.4  deioriiod 
I7  BiifdnlMKfa,  «2S 
SAjpoBi,  lite  o^  aad  oMU  al^ 
»;   daicariftionf  <  bgr  AM- 
^oiiaAhaTi  and  JCakrizi,  3S4;  cb- 

HeliopolMftf  Syria,  <wJfcififcr 

of   Egypt,    aooBcdiBg   to  te 

BndoQiilSl 
Hermen^  or  Hermonihis,  iome^ac^ 

aoBBt  of  the  tviqde  at,  14ft,  4a8 
Hermon,  Mount  292;  Mr.  FoBter's 
,    eaq^loratiHi  o(  Fnit  ifli 
BennopdBf,  aaid  to  bane  Inen  the 

mioenoa  of  the  Holy  Eanily,  71 
Hieroglyphics,  daBC&nKf  of  tiK 

interpretatiaai  of  tiM,  79 
JSoanar-plaQt,  l€6s  ali  prapmLwi, 

169 
Hor,  Mount,  splendid  yiew  o^  225 
Howara,  the  wel  of,  168 
JDaddra,  distriot  ££,  a  4imalwfl- 

demess,  205 
Hnxmnl,  monmnCTit  at,  434,  vS, 


]  Isle  of  Flowers,  offperite  to  Bi- 
sonan,  108, 144 
Israelites,  their  passage  across  the 
Red  S^  166 ;  stations  of  the^  on 
the  note  te  Mawst  flnud^  W9, 
180 


JflMemof  Senk;  tk^  sm%  ^ 
iaek  Mk£&  TTiiasciiri*s  eHip, 


Humyul,  or  ccdocontii  plaelt,  173 
■TTiyfl^iyi^  ShdJdi'of  &e  Tomoa, 

162;  pnmdes  the  author  i«i& 

camels,  163 

210;  his  character,  £18,  -21^; 
visit  ite  his  camp,  £17;  his  pev- 
sonal  appearance,  218,  xLo,  six 


lamblichus,  tomb  o£,  at  Bshaoyra, 

idescribed,  826 
Jfarabim  Pasha,  gaxdens  planted 

by,  in  the  island  of  Boda,  30 
Bar^ffstion  of  Egypt,  100, 109 
Isaiah,  his  personification  of  Hades 

illustrated,  91 


JAosba^t,  the  Tsde  d(  S45 

J^radi,  btntfawtwaar,  87%  4e- 
scription  of  the  ruins  at,  t&; 
temple  of  Baal  at,  274;  g^oeml 
sWle  of  the  oenudns  at,  275; 
fsOBCts  <3i  the  earth^nahi  %rt^ 
277;  swarms  «f  inneets  at^  O.; 
«Bped£fion  of  BiddsrlB,  Kii«  «€ 
Jerosdeas,  against,  486,  xcrf 

Jericho,  visit  to,  245 

Jerusalem,  joixraey  to^  241;  firkm 
of,  from  the  Moant  of  O&rai^ 
•844';  jdepaetase  fimn,  849 

Jerusalem  and  LondoB,  aarning 
comfaadscn  (temp.  James  I.)  as 
to  the  estimate  4>f  diiitnnrw  la 
tbe  envisons  of,  424 

Joab,  his  siege  of  Awfion,  S77 

Jordtti,  valley  of  t&e,  845i,  846; 
vraters  of  the,  846,  ^65 

Joshua,  the  tomb  ot,  288 

JudQa,<euxfle  on  the  lando^Stf; 
ita  aatnse  iaflsd  limitation,  8M 

JugglsKs,  Egyptian,  ^ 

Jupiter  Ammoa,  tensple  "O^  at 
CSaanc,88 


Sadesh-Baniea,  identified  bgrBo- 
bmson  <with  i^  Ueb^  288;  liy 
Staoi^  with  Petra,  Tnc,  s^q. 

Kadlsha,  or  aacsed  river  of  Leba- 
non, 348;  TaUey  of  Hie,  851 

IKamsm,  orhotsoatbedy  wind,  199 

Earietein,  317,  327 

Eedron,  bridge  ovor  the^  848 

Eennawat,  ruins  at,  809 
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Keiek,  -village  of,  293 


Kidion,  bflBLTartlie^  256 
Koran,  Ibrbiddoi  to  bo  niBted,  39 

aft  jniii%  an 
KoKoako^  eniiroDS  q(  U» 


Lakhm,  the  tribe  o^  iti  histoir. 


the  nippoaedtonbo^at 
Betha]iy»S4£ 

Lebanon,  Mount,  the  BiiiMa  of; 
346;  joomey  over,  347;  the 
cedaia  of,  348;  diaiacteriaticfl 
«f  the  neoe^Foi;  356;  the  louliL- 
(Biv  959;  m  oedava  of,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  old  traTdlon^  439 

I^bonah,  besntiAil  vallQr  o(  253 

Legh,  Mr.,  his  inteniew  with 
BuKkhaidt  in  Nvhia,  424 

Jjtpmuh'Biofywat,  his  wmarki  en 
Gebel  Serbal,  179 

liader,  Be<r.  Theophilna,  hlaibieaa 
01^33;  his huidafale efforts, a. 

Undsay,  Lord,  aixirea  at  Gib- 
raltar, It  and  Cadia»  A,;  hia 
-voyage  to  Malta,  11;  desodbea 
Ike  nuna  of  Alezsndiiay  14: 
nacres  Cairo^  21;  introdnoed 
to  the  Pasha,  23;  inspecti  the 
«Bilege  at  BoahK!^  3ft;  visits  the 
SOFismid  of  Cheops,  33;  passes 
an  ereaing  with  Carii^ia,  44; 
Uaaii^itHnenesontheHile,  63; 
inspects  the  tombs  of  Igroopolis, 
68^  and  the  palace  of 
at  Abydn%  76;  his  account  of 
the  temptes,  scalptnies,  and 
tomba  at  Thebes,  79  sqcL;  <ht 
tempies  of  Ssneh  and  JBd&at 
103}  leachea  Bssoaan,  108; 
ascends  the  cataracts,  Ul ; 
▼isits  the  island  of  fhilsB,  113; 
his  journey  to  Wady  Hal&y  136 ; 

.  Ma  wreck  and  detention  at  Xs* 
souan^  138|  asaniiaea  the  tani- 


plsi  of  BciflMl^  ]>BBd«%  and 
Omboa,  148;  andOapgriaMidaof 
Bashour  and  Saecanu  138;  his 
jonrMgrtaMdoBt  Sfaiai,  I6f  8«t-; 
croosea  the  desert  of  Soai^  131; 
leaehea  tiie  Coofeni  of  Meant 
ShMd,  186;  ascends  Moont  8t 
Catherine,  190 ;  identiAea  tfie 
great  plain  of  £r  Baha  aa  tiie 
scene  of  the  eneampment  of 
the  Israelites,  186;  departs  fior 
Akab%  198;  his  serrant  wemd*. 
ed,  A.;  retora  to  the  Genrvnt 
and  residence  there  §n  some 
weeks,  201 ;  fkeah  start,,  andt 
jonmnr  to  Akaba,  203;  confer- 
ence with  the  Alonin8,210 ;  route 
through  the  Wady  Araba,  215; 
anires  a3  Sheikh  Hnsseiiila 
cscmp^  217;  his  stay  at  Petea, 
221;  crosses  the  desert  to  Heb- 
ron, 236;  reachea  Bethlehem, 
240;  Us  stay  at  Jerasalem,  249;: 
his  eaBeorsion  to  Jericho  and  tiie 
Dead  Sea,  246;  his  acriTal  at 
Nabions,  251;  visits  Samaria^ 
254;  Mount  Carmel,  257;  Acre, 
268;  Nazareth,  260;  and  Moantc 
Tabor,  261;  arrives  at  the  sea 
of  Galike,  263;  hia  joecaegr 
round  the  Eastern  shore,  pre-' 
vioBsly  unexplored,  and  dis- 
coveiy  of  the  **(iij  of  the 
Gaduenes  "  and  the  tombs,  tiie 
aeeae  of  the  mhracnlous  cure  of 
the  demoniac,  at  £1  Hnssn, 
263  sqi^;  visits  Jerash,  273; 
Amnion.  279;  and  Asaslt,  285 1^ 
Cfosses  Mount  Gilead,  286;  his 
joomey  in  the  Hauran,  291  ^ 
encamps  among  the  ruins  of 
Bonah,  293;  his  ride  to  Sueda» 
306;  ezploratioa  of  Kennawat^ 
309;  of  Shoaba,  310;  of  Ne^j* 
raun,311;  ofEsa,  812;  reachea 
Bamascus,  316;  his  joomey  to 
Palmyra,  t&;  desaription  itf 
that  dly,  319;  retains  to  Da- 
maacusy  329;  crosses  the  Anti- 
Vlffinui  ftffy-  Tfnits  Baalhar  tl3l 
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crofwi  Mount  Lebanon*  347; 
encampt  under  tbe  oedan,  948; 
Titilt  the  monasteiy  of  Ca- 

•  nnUn,  852;  xeaches  the  vale 
of  Eden,  855;  describes  the 
•oeneiy  of  the  Southern  Leba- 
non, 359;  crosses  the  Bekaa, 
86S;  aniyes  at  Damascus,  S6S; 
and  at  Beyront,  where  he  em- 
barks for  England,  364 

I^ossof,  the  phint,  172 

Iioxor,  Tislt  to  the  temple  of,  97; 
described  by  Father  Protais  in 
1668,  397 

IijoopoUs,  tombs  of,  68 


M. 
UflC  Lennan,  Dr.,  the   author's 
companion  from  Sinai  to  Da- 
mascus, 145,  199,  200,  202,  249, 
262,  263,  374 
Magic,  as  practised  at  Paris  at 
the  commencement  of  last  cen- 
tury, 375 
Magician,  £|gyptian,  answers  of 

an,  35 
Mahmoudieh  Canal,  gigantie  la- 
bours in  its  formation,  21 
Maisuna,  the  song  of,  375 
Malta,  Toyage  to,  11 ;  armoury  in 
the  old  palace  at,  13;  language 
of  the  inhabitants,  t&.;  visit  to 
St.  John's  at,  ib, 
Manaius,  tomb  of,  at  Palmyra,  325 
Mandeyille,  Sir  John,  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Bedouins,  407 
Manfalout,  grottoes  near,  68;  no- 
tice of,  by  Leo  Africanus,  393 
Mar  Ellsha,  La  Boque^s  account  of 

the  convent  of,  442 
Mara,  the  bitter  waters  of,  168 
Mar  Georgius,  convent  of,  346 
Maronites  of  Mount  Lebanon,  344 
Martineau,    Miss,   her   *  Eastern 

Life  *  quoted,  xv,  xvi,  xix 
Mataria,  the  Virgin  Mary's  tree 
at.  Christian  legends  relating  to, 
71, 389;  history  and  vicissitudes 
of  the  garden  of  balsam  there, ' 


gathered  from  the  old  traTeOen^ 
885  sqq. 

Mauro^  iW,  aocountof  his  *Map 
pamundi,'  or  map,  396 

Medan,  plain  of,  430 

Medinet  Habon,  account  of  the 
ruins  at,  83;  the  aculptuies 
there,  103 

Medjdel,  wretched  village  ot,  264 

Me4)del,  a  ruined  tower,  363 
zzziii 

Melka,  village  of,  270 

Memnon,  statue  of,  desoribed,  80 

Menmonium,  or'  the  palace  and 
temple  of  Sesostris,  81;  its  in- 
terior described,  82 

Memphis,  a  visit  to  the  site  o^ 
152;  c<dos8Us  of  Barneses  the 
Great  at,  153;  temple  of  Vulcan 
at,  «&.;  accounts  o^  hy  the  old 
travellers,  404 

Metoualis  of  Mount  Lebanon,  345 

Minetri,  village  o^  360,  zzxiii 

Minieh,  tradition  attached  to,  65 

Missionaries,  their  exertions  in 
the  Levant,  33 

Missirie,  the  author's  coorier,  10; 
acts  as  cwisinier,  62;  testimony 
to  his  merits,  367 

Moab,  mountains  of,  242 

Mohammed  All,  his  narff  19; 
introduction  to,  23;  remailcB 
on  his  government,  24;  his  bad 
polioy,  25,  253;  vast  extent 
of  his  dominions,  26;  oUres 
planted  bv,  30;  tomb  erected 
by,  32;  hu  college  at  Bonlae^ 
ib,;  his  printing  establlsfamfliit 
there,  «&. 

Mohammed,  the  little  Shdkh  of 
the  Alouins,  216,  xix 

Moses,  the  wdls  o^  166,  xii 

Mount  of  the  Beatitudes,  262,  zxv 

Mount  Sdur,  ascent  into,  220;  no- 
tices of,  by  Abulfeda  and  others^ 
417 

Mufti  of  Damascus,  visit  to  his 
palace,  363 

Mycerinus,  mummy  oi^  in  tiie 
British  ^Museum,  zvi 
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N. 

Nabloiifl,  visit  to,  253 

Nahr  el  Zerka,  278 

Naimi,  Tillage  of,  in  Gilead,  272; 
wood  scenery  near,  ib. 

Nazareth,  the  yale  o^  259;  earth- 
quake at,  260;  the  diurch  at, 
260;  steep  rock  near,  260 

Nedjraiin,  Boman  mansion  at^  31 1 ; 
Greek  inscription  at,  431 

Night  encampment,  described,  216 

Nights  in  the  Desert,  165 

Nile,  rise  of  the,  31 ;  night  scenes 
on  the,  63;  scenexy  of  the  river, 
64,  111;  colour  of  its  waters, 
130 

Nith,  or  Minerva^  worship  of,  22, 
88 

Noah,  the  tomb  oi^  362 

Nouebe,  the  plain  of,  208,  417 

Nubia,  remarks  on  the  races  of, 
132;  bcautiM  climate  of,  135 

Nubian  music,  135 

O. 

Ockley,  episode  in  the  Saracen 
Conquest,  related  by,  436 

Og,  King  of  Bashan,  287,  xzvii 

Oleander  bush,  in  flower,  220; 
abundance  of,  229,  265 

Olives,  Mount  of,  view  of  Jeru- 
salem from  the,  244 

Olives,  planted  by  Mohammed 
All,  30 

Omar,  mosque  of,  at  Bozrah,  295 

Ombos,  temple  of,  150 

Oom  Keis,  the  ancient  Gadara, 
described,  269;  tombs  near,  ib. 

Orleans,  Philip  Duke  of,  incanta- 
tion witnessed  by,  375 

Osirei,  tomb  of^  86;  his  wars  with 
the  Lydians,  99 

Osiris,  the  burial-place  of,  74 

P. 

Palestine,  the  curse  upon  the  soil 

of,  251 
Pali,  or  Shepherd-race  of  India,  57 


Palmyra,  expedition  to,  315;  dis- 
tant view  of,  319;  Temple  of 
tlie  Sun  at,  320;  description  of 
the  nuns  at,  321 ;  the  tombs  at, 
325;  accounts  ol^  by  earlier 
writers,  431 

Pell,  Mr.,  the  author's  fellow- 
traveller  to  Palmyra  and  Leba- 
non, 316,  329 

Petra,  visit  to,  221;  history  and 
traditions  of,  according  to  the 
Arab  writers,  418  sqq.^  identi- 
fied by  Mr.  Stanley  with  Kadesh. 
Bamea,  vui,  xiz  sqq. 

Pharaohs,  tombs  of  the,  86;  out- 
rages on  the,  ib, ;  portraits  of 
the,  86,  123 

PhilsB,  the  sacred  island  of,  113; 
the  extreme  outpost  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  to  the  south,  402 

Philistines,  occupy  the  land  of 
Canaan,  56;  question  of  their 
origm,  56,  391 

Phthah,  or  Vulcan,  temple  of,  at 
Gueif  Hassan,  126 

Pilgrims,  early,  their  distress  for 
want  of  water,  408 

Pompey*8  Pillar  at  Alexandria,  1 5 ; 
early  accounts  of  it,  367 

Porter,  Rev.  J.  L.,  his  *  Five  Years 
in  Damascus,'  vil,  viii,  xxvi, 
xxvii,  xxviii,  xxix,  xzx,  xxxi 

Printing-establishment  of  Moham- 
med Ali,  32. 

Prophecies,  remarkable,  quoted, 
45,  and  passim  i  x  sqq. 

Protais,  Father,  a  Ca]>uchin  mis- 
sionary his  descriptions  of 
Luxor  and  Camac,  396;  dies  of 
the  plague,  399 

Psherrd;  descent  to,  351;  return 
to,  357 

PsyUi,  or  serpent-charmers,  37 

Ptolemies,  library  of  the,  at  Alex- 
andria, 15 

Pyrahiids,  first  view  of  the,  22 ; 
traditions  of  the,  48;  whenbuUt, 
53;  speculations  as  to  their 
founders,  54;  second  vidt  to  the, 
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165;  Botioeseftfaerbif  the  early 
trareUen,  860;  goBo^tei  gj^U 
oCtli^51,888 

Qoomet  Muiraee,  tonab  ax,  85 


Bachel's  tomb,  near  Bethlehem, 

Bametes   IL,  the   palace  otf^  at 

Tbebes,  84;  aculptaiei  leeord- 

iag  hif  Tictoiiei^  82,  124,  147; 

ooIoasal.statneB  oi^  81, 146 

Bamnapt  Y^  tomb  oi^  deseiibed,  86 

Baaonj,  Mr.   his  deacnplaon  of 

Egyptian  ships,  19;  his  Journal 

quoted,  24,  27,  81,  82,  43,  45, 

73,  74, 76,  98,  95,  102,  103,  106, 

182,    133,  187,   148,   149,    150; 

dies  of  the  cholBBB,  329 

Baa  Moosa,  the  pKomantary  of 

Moses,  166 
Battam,  a  species  cf  broom,  183 
Bed  Sea,  pasaage  ovw  the,  166 ; 

its  geograidiical  IhBte,  417 
Behoboam  and  the  captire  Jews, 
represented  in  the  acnlptaxea  at 
Thebes,  99, 100 
Bern,  Tillage  of;  261 
Bhodope,  Queen  of  Egypt,  48 
Biha,  misesable  village  of;  245 
Bitter,  suggestion  of;  respecting 

Gebel  Serbal,  yiii 
Boad,  Boman,  tern  Boarah  ta  Ae 

Euphrates,  297 
Bohinson,  I>r.,   his  Biblical  r&- 
seandnes,  175;  his  acoosat  of 
Gebd  How,  184,  2eA;  quoted, 
205,   207,   214,  227,  232,   234, 
235,  236,   237,  252,   265;    his 
*  Later  Besearches,'  yi  sqq. 
Boda,  garden  of  Ibrahim  Pariia 
at,  30;  traditiooa  of,  from  the 
Arab  writers,  373 
Boob,  the  valley  o^  traversed  by 
the  Christian  asagr,  302, 804 

a 

Saccara,  the  pyramids  at,  153 


Sa-el-Hagiar,  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Sals,  22 
St  John's,  at  Malta,  visit  to,  IS 
Safeta,  the  meuntalns  of,  846 
Saladin,  tomb  of,  at  Damascus, 

368,  zxxiii 
SaloBD,    Sheadi,   a   chief  of  the 

Alouins,  210 
Samaria,  miserable  modem  '^^llage 

of,  254;  rsmofais  at^  255 
Samaritans,  reauMoit  of  the,  254 
Samuele,  the  hill  oC  K^l 
Santons  at  Cairo,  878 
Saraeeos,  their  oonqnest  of  Boz- 

rah,  300 
Saurid  Ebn  Salhouk,  antedihivian 

King  of  ^gypi^  and  fbnader  of 

the  Pyramids,  according  to  Arab 

legends,  48 
Schrana,  Mr*,  a  Ctaman  artist, 

318 
Sooorge  of  the  Btiu^^iana,  used  in 

the  Crusades,  402 
Seetzen,  inquiry  after,  271 
Sepphoury,  the  ancient  Sarepta, 

259 
Serpent-charmers,  in  I^pt,  37 
Sesostris. — See  Bameseg  U, 
Shepherd  Bongs  of  Eg^t,  specuhi- 

tions  as  to  their  origin,  53  sqq^ 

391 
Shehayl,  beautiiiil  isfamd  o^  110 
Shia»  shrub  so  called^  199 
Shoaba,  a  Druse  town,  streets  and 

buildings  in,  310 
Sicard,  his  exaggerated  acoonntof 

Camac  and  Luxor,  399 
Siloan,  the  ancient  Siloam,  243 
Simoa,    village   o^   236; 

castle  near,  «&. 
Sinai,  Mount,  journey  to,  159;  ap- 
proach to,  183;  ascent  o^  193; 
alternately  identified  with  Gebel 
Katerin  and  Gebel  Mouse,  412; 
mysterious  sounds  reputed  to 
haunt  the  mountain,  414 
Soiai,  Mount,  the  Convent  of,  a  flM>- 
nastic  fortress,  185;  arrival  at, 
186;  ehurehat,  187;  prolonged 
residence  at,  201 ;  the  church  o^ 
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deBcribed  by  Manderille,  410; 
other  ancient  aceottnts  o^  411 

Sinaite  iiiBcriptioBf,  remarlES  on, 
175,  xvi,  xxiii 

Siout,  the  tombs  and  cataeombe 
at,  68;  tradition  retpectiog,  70; 
modem  oemeteij  at»  71;  its 
condition  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, 393 

Solomon,  the  pools  of^  near  Bethle- 
hem, 239 

Sonf,  FhcBoician  monvments  near, 
290 

Si^tdnx,  9fsgeaxfaice  of  tbe^  51; 
was  a  talisman,  52 ;  descriptions 
of  the,  by  aneient  trarellers, 
384^  its  Arab  naioes,  398 

Stabl  Antar,  ezcayation  of,  €9 

Stanley,  Ber.  Canon,  his  *Sfaisi 
and  Fatortine/  yi,  rlii;  his  ob- 
servations on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  prophecy,  x  sqq.;  on 
Gebel  S^bal,  xvi;  on  the  plain 
Er  Baha,  xxiii;  on  Petra,  xis, 
sqq.;  and  see  xxii",  xxv 

Strata,  the  great  Boman  road  so 
called,  428 

Sueda,  the  capital  of  the  Druses  of 
the  Hauran,  306 ;  some  account 
of  the  town  and  ruins,  307 

Suez,  journey  orer  the  desert  of, 
160;  anival  of  the  aiith<»r  «t, 
161 

Sultans  of  Egypt,  eeremonies  of 
presentation  to  the^  in  the  14U) 
century,  371 

Sultans,  Mamakike,  tombs  of  the, 
near  Cairo,  28^  the  garden  and 
pleasure- house  of  the,  near 
Cairo,  in  the  16th  century,  386 

Summut,  village  of,  290 

Sun,  temple  of  the,  at  Jerash,  274; 
at  Palmyra,  320 ;  at  Baaibec,  339 

Surya,  the  Begent  of  the  Sun,  his 
descent  ux>on  the  Ethiopians, 
122 

T. 
Tabor,  Mount,   encampment  on, 
261;  mass  of  ruins  on,  262 


Tadmor,  palm-trees  at,  320.-- See 

Tarfa  and  wild  date-trees,  170 

Taxation  in  Egypt,  24 

Tebanna,  a  branch  of  the  Gebal 
tribe,  182 

Thamud,  the  tribe  of,  the  mythical 
founders  of  Petra,  419 

Theatre,  magnificent,  at  Anunon, 
281;  at  Bozrah,  294,  andPreC 
xxviii 

Thetoans,  tombs  of  the,  92 

Thebes,  arrival  at,  79;  temple  of 
GoBzoou  at,  t&.;  statue  of  Mem- 
nonat,  80;  palace  and  temple 
of  Sesoetiis  at,  81;  the  rains  of 
Medina  Habon  at,  83;  the  podooe 
of  Barneses  IIL,  84;  tombii  ot 
the  kings  at,  86;  tomb  of  Osirei 
at,  ib,;  of  Balneses  Y.  at,  88; 
private  tombs  of  the  andetit 
ishabitaiits^  92;  tomb  of  a  royal 
scribe  at,  96;  the  temple  at 
Luxor,  97 ;  the  templeat  Camac, 
98;  oblivifA'Ovec,  till  tie  mid& 
of  the  seventeentfaeentury,  395; 
accounts  of,  by  Father  Pxotais 
and  sitbae^aeitt  traveUers,  ik. 
eqq, 

Tiberias,  v&ew  ot,  262;  lake  e^ 
263 

Toualeb,  his  hi^  chanoter  as  a 
guide,  202 

Towara  Arabs^  their  diaiaetcr, 
209 

Tunis,  the  bay  o^  12 

Turkey,  obseqpuouinessef  tnrrel 
len  In,  two  centuries  ag»,  373 

Turks,  cowtesy  of  the,  30 

U. 
Uk-sos,  or  royal  shepherds,  55 
UUan,  a  ruined  village,  287 
Ulmedurra,    a    strange  -  looking 
chalk-hill,  233 

V. 

Vansleb,  his  mission  by  Louis 
XIY.  to  collect  Arabic  MSS., 
435 
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'^nrgin  Maiy  and  Oar  Savioar, 
legends  regarding  their  visit  to 
Egypt,  71,  388,  389 

Vulcan,  temple  of,  at  Memphis, 
153 

Vyse^  Colonel,  85;  his  researches 
in  the  Pjramids,  155;  dis- 
coveries of,  156,  xvi 

W. 

WadyAraba,  route  up  the,  215; 
noble  expanse  of,  230;  journey 
over,  231 
Wady  Boodra,  a  walk  in  the  moun- 
tains of,  174 
Wady  Feiran,  the  paradise  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  177  sq^*;  ac- 
counts of,  by  early  travellers, 
409 
Wady  Gharandel,  169 
Wady  Haifa,  arrival  at,  131 
Wady  Kebeer,  valley  of,  318,  zzxi 
Wady  Koumou,  extensive  ruins 

near,  284 
Wady  Metouali,  vale  of,  360 
Wady    Mokatteb,    the    Written 

Valley,  175 
Wady  Mousa,  description  of,  by 

William  of  Tyre.— See  Petra 
Wady  Sahal,  ascent  of,  204 
Wady  Sal,  wells  of,  170 
Wady  Sebayeh,  xxxiv 
Wady  Seder,  ;67 

Wady  Seeg,  a  romantic  defile  in 
Mount    Seir,    228;     beautiful 
scenery  beyond  it,  229 
Wady  Selaf^  valley  of,  183 
Wady  Semrhi,  arrival  at,  206 
Wady  Sheikh,  arrival  at,  204 


Wady  Shellal,  or  the  valley  of  the 
Cataract,  173 

Wady  Taibi,  scenery  of  the  valley 
of,  170 

Warburton's  **  Crescent  and  the 
Cross,"  extract  from,  21 

Water,  scarcity  o^  174,  248,  270 

Wellee  Eiashef,  the  Turkish  go- 
vernor of  Nubia,  visits  the 
author,  129;  his  geographic^ 
ideas,  130;  his  desire  for  know- 
ledge, 131;  his  kindness,  138; 
his  hospitality,  141;  present  of 
books  to,  from  the  author,  155 

William  of  Tyre,  his  notice  of  the 
expedition  of  King  Baldwin 
against  Jerash,  426;  and  to  the 
Bekaa,443 

Wrestlittg-matches,  representi^ion 
of,  in  an  Egyptian  tomb,  121 

Y. 

Yajonr,  village  of,  256 
Yermuck,  the  river,  269 
Young,  Dr^  his  disoovery  of  the 
hieroglyphical  alphabet^  79 

Z. 

Zacchens,  the  house  of,  246 

Zachle,  trade  of,  362 

Zebdani,  Arab  tradition  respect- 
ing, 332 

Zebeen,  the  vilk^  of,  289 

Zebulon,  the  plain  of,  259 

Zenibra,  island-rock  of,  12 

Zerlca,  the  river,  287 

Zoroaster,  his  enumeration  of  the 
Almighty's  attributes,  115 
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